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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  these  Conitnenlaiies  to  the  public,  I  have  lo 
ailmit,  thai  owing  to  circumstances  beyond  my  control,  ibfly 
are  not  as  full,  and  complete  as  I  could  wished  to  ha70 
made  them.  Many  branches  of  constitutional  law  within  the 
appropriate  range  of  my  subject,  reiuQin  untouched,  and  in 
many  instances,  ihose  that  have  been  treated  of,  necesari- 
ly  have  been  but  partially  considered.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted, that  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  at  the  present  time, 
bad  not  received  the  consideration  of  an  abler  mind,  or  that 
what  has  been  done  by  mc,  had  not  been  exoculed  in  a  belter 
manner.  I  am  conscious  of  defects  in  what  I  have  done, 
but  the  defects  that  do  exist  in  this  work,  so  far  as  constitu- 
tional law  is  concerned,  are  supplied  to  a  great  extent,  by 
the  previous  able,  and  distinguished  Commentaries  of  the  late 
Mr.  Justice  Story.  With  such  a  predecessor  on  any  subject, 
and  especially  that  of  constitutional  law,  the  mind  naturally 
shrinks  in  distrust  of  its  own  powers,  to  travel  even  at  a  remote 
distance,  along  the  path  which  has  been  illuminated  and  ren- 
dered brilliant  by  his  refined  and  cultivated  intellect.  That 
distrust  is  heightened,  when  it  is  considered,  he  had  great 
opportunities  to  acquire  much  learning  on  this  subject ;  hav- 
ing for  many  years  occupied  a  seat  in  the  highest,  and  I  hes* 
itate  not  to  say,  the  ablest  judicial  tribunal,  which  ever  adorn- 
ed the  jurisprudence  of  any  nation ;  that  too,  at  a  period  whea 
the  constitutional  law  of  a  New  World,  was  the  theme  of  fo- 
rensic discussion,  and  judicial  determination,  by  a  galaxy  of 
forensic  and  judicial  talent,  unsurpassed  in  point  of  brilUaocy) 
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and  deep  legal  acumen,  in  any  era  of  the  world's  history. 
None  of  those  advantages  have  been  enjoyed  by  me ;  all  that 
has  been  acquired  on  the  subject  of  constitutional  law,  has 
been  derived  from  other  sources,  in  prosecuting  the  humbler 
walks  of  a  private  professional  life. 

The  diflSculty  of  grasping,  and  at  the  same  time  conden- 
sing this  subject,  presents  to  the  mind,  much  intrinsic  difficul- 
ty, well  calculated  to  embarrass  and  perplex  an  author.  The 
subject  itself,  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  not  to  be  susceptible  of 
illustration  and  exemplification,  like  many  common  law  rules, 
by  a  few  succinct,  terse,  elementary  principles.  Without  ex- 
emplification,  and  illustration,  the  elementary  principles  of 
constitutional  construction,  can  hardly  be  so  stated  as  to  be 
clearly  understood,  or  rendered  intelligible.  Any  work  on  con- 
stitutional law  without  this,  would  be  a  mere  digest,  and  val- 
uless  to  the  profession,  except  as  an  index  of  cases.  A  con- 
viction of  this,  has  in  many  instances,  induced  me  to  insert 
at  some  length,  the  reasons  upon  which  a  particular  constnic- 
tion  has  been  founded.  This  has  been  done  to  an  extent, 
which  would  be  unwarranted  in  a  commentary  upon  almost 
any  other  juridical  subject.  In  this  country,  there  has,  for  a 
long  time,  been  evinced  in  our  legislative  bodies,  a  propensity 
to  legislate,  so  much  so,  that  even  unconstitutional  legislation, 
or  at  least,  that  of  doubtful  constitutionality,  has  been  carried 
to  an  alarming  extent.  An  excess  of  legislation,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  which  has  engrafted  itself  upon  our  politi- 
eal  institutions.  It  has  indeed  become  as  a  mildew,  and 
blighting  curse  upon  the  body  politic,  and  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  present  age.  A  deep  conviction  of  this  fact,  has  in- 
duced me,  in  numerous  instances,  to  interpose  objections  to  par- 
ticular acts  of  legislation,  and  to  protest  against  their  validity. 
I  have  endeavored  to  support  such  objections  by  such  argu- 
ments and  facts,  as  for  the  time  being,  lay  within  the  range 
of  my  intellectual  powers.  Whenever  this  has  been  dond, 
whatever  views  I  may  have  expressed,  as  the  convictions  of  my 
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I^DWD  mind,  1  by  ao  metuis  expect  such  parts  of  these  commetita- 
l.lies  will  be  regarded  as  aulhoritative,  nor  do  1  expect,  or  claim 
W.fot  (hem,  in  this  respect,  any  greater  weight,  or  consideration, 
I, (hail  such  argumeats,  as  have  been  adduced  in  their  support, 
I  ire  justly  entitled  to,  when  considered  by  candid'  and  unpreju- 
F'diced  minds.     If  my  labor  in  Uiis  respect,  shall  in  the  least  de- 
l-|tree  tend  to  slay  the  progress  of  the  political  pestilence  of  ezces- 
I  Bre  and  unconstitutional  legislation,  I  shall  ever  regard  it  the 
I.  best  service  1  can  render  to  my  country.    I  am  frank  to  admit, 
Btl  Am  an  advocate  for  a  strict  construction  of  the  constitution,  and 
■  •pposed  to  any  latitudinarian  construction  of  such  a  solemn 
I  JDSirument.     This  opposition  may  sometimes  have  ted  me  to 
V  advance   sentiments,  and  adopt   rules  of  couslruction,which 
»  hj  some  minds,  may  be  regarded  as  savouring  too  much  of 
I  'titraism,  or  bordering  upon  impracticability,      if  so,  my  apoU 
P  Dgy  is; — ^infallabitily  is  not  the  boon  of  any  man  or  body  of 
I  nen,  it  pertains  not,  either  to  the  church  or  state,  to  man  as 
m  man  individually,  or  to  men  collectirely.      In  short,  to  "err 
I  ia  human."     If  in  the  particulars  above  slated,  I  have  erred, 
'    1  think  I  may  console  myself  with  the  reflection,  that  my  er- 
loiB,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  are  on  the  safe  side,  and  until 
«  change  shall  take  place  in  the  moral  constitution  of  man- 
kind, those  errors  will  be  let»  likely  to  be  copied  than  they 
voold  bare  been,  if  the  sentiments  I  hare  advanced  and  ad- 
Tocated,  had  been  in  more  perfect  unison  with  a  construction, 
fiiTonUe  to  an  aggression  upon  those  private  rights,  around 
which,  it  was  the  design  of  the  Iramers  of  oar  fundamental  lavi 
lo  thiow  the  broad  shield  of  the  constitution.     While  oq  iha 
one  hand,  I  have  designed  that  these  commentaries  should 
not  be  a  mere  compilation  of  constitutional  law,  nor  a  simple 
digest  of  caws,  on  the  odier,  I  do  not  claim  for  them,  much 
miginality.    To  be  original  upon  sticb  a  subject,  since  the  dayi 
of  a  Marshall,  and  bis  illustrious  compeers,  would  at  least  be 
■omewhat  difficult  for  any  mind,  and  would  be  a  serious  fault 
in  a  commeatator.    Neither  an  aspiiatioD  for  fame  as  an  au- 
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thor,  nor  an  estimate  of  my  own  powers,  has  as  yet  induced 
a  belief,  that  the  attainment  of  such  an  end  is  possible  for 
me  in  this  department  of  juridical  science.    No  attempt  there- 
fore,  has  been  made  at  such  an  acquisition,  neither  do  I  pos- 
sess the  gift,  even  if  I  had  the  inclination.    If,  so  far  as  an- 
notation is  concerned,  the  meed  of  accuracy  shall  be  awarded 
to  me,  by  my  professional  brethren,  my  highest  aspirations  as 
an  author  will  be  fully  satisfied.      If  in  this  respect  I  have 
done  any  service  to  the  legal  profession,  or  to  those  clothed 
with  the  sacred  trust  of  legislative,  or  judicial  authority,  I  shall 
have  attained  the  only  reward  I  anticipated  in  the  undertaking. 
I  entered  upon  this  work,  with  much  distrust,  and  many  mis. 
givings,  anticipating  at  the  outset,  much  difficulty  in  conden- 
sation, to  an  extent,  which  would  admit  of  confining  myself 
to  a  single  volume.    In  every  step  of  my  progress,  I  have  found 
that  difficulty  increased,  as  every  constitutional  question  opens 
to  the  mind  so  many,  and  such  varied  trains  of  thought,  sus- 
ceptible of  so  many  different  views,  each  tending  to  a  different 
conclusion,  each  demanding  a  passing  notice  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  subject.      In  many  instances,  questions  have  arisen, 
which  have  elicited  such  and  so  great  contrariety,  as  well  as 
conflict  in  opinion,  as  that  a  review  of  such  opinions  has  been 
deemed  indispensable. 

The  first  five  chapters  of  this  work,  are  confined  to  a  suc- 
cint  review  of  the  origin  and  history  of  legislation.  In  this 
part  of  my  undertaking,  I  have  been  unable  to  take  but  a  very 
limited  view  of  a  subject,  which,  in  itself,  affords  an  appropri- 
ate theme  for  many  volumes.  The  sixth  chapter  contains  no- 
thing either  original  or  expository.  It  has  been  inserted  sim- 
ply for  the  purpose  of  reference.  In  the  perusal  of  this  work, 
it  may  be  entirely  omitted,  as  it  stands  disconnected  with  the 
train  of  thought  pursued  either  in  the  previous,  or  in  the  sub- 
sequent chapters.  The  seventh  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  as  to  the  extent  of  legislative  au- 
thority, independent  of  any  constitutional  restriction  upon  legis- 
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laiire  power,  or  in  other  words,  a  discussioa  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  omnipotenco  of  parliament,  or  of  llie  legislature,  when 
applied  to  our  legislative  bodies,  under  our  written  constitu- 
tions,  and  peculiar  forms  of  governmenl.  I  would  here  re- 
tnark,  since  that  chapter  was  put  to  press,  I  have  been  fur- 
nished Willi  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Borculo,  in  the  case  of  Tim  People  ex  rel.  Fountain  et  al.  v. 
The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Weslc/iesler  County,  which  I 
nndersiaud,  is  to  [»e  published  in  the  next  volume  of  Barbour's 
I  Supreme  Court  Reports.  The  learned  judge  in  that  case, 
fully  sustains,  and  forcibly  ilhislraCes  the  doctrine,  that  under 
otir  form  of  government,  there  arc  limits  to  legislative  an- 
thoTity,  urrespective  of  any  constitutional  restrictions  upon  leg- 
islativfl  power.  1  would  call  the  attention  of  the  profession 
to  that  ease,  in  connection  with  the  subject  considtred  in  this 
[  icventh  chapter.  The  two  succeeding  chapters,  are  devoted 
\  lo  the  consideration  of  consliluiional  restrictions  upon  legisla- 
[  tive  power  contained  in  the  federal  and  state  constitutions,  and 
Uie  construction  which  has  been  put  upon  such  restrictive  pro- 
visions. Those  restrictions  have  been  considered  in  three  dif- 
ferent aspects.  Ist.  Those  contained  in  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, and  which  are  applicable  to  the  government  created  by 
that  instrument.  2d.  Those  contained  in  the  same  instru- 
ment which  are  apphcable  to  the  .<itale  legislatures,  3d.  Thosa 
contained  in  the  constitutions  of  the  respective  states,  and 
which  are  applicable  only  to  the  legislature  of  the  particular 
state,  by  whom  the  constitution  was  adopted.  The  third  sub- 
division, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  as  yet,  been  the  dis- 
tinct theme  of  any  American  commentator  on  constitutional 
law.  I  have  therefore  devoted  more  time  lo  the  constderatioa 
and  discussion  of  that  subject,  than  to  any  other  branch  of  con- 
■titational  law.  In  surveying,  as  I  have  done  for  the  first  time, 
this  new  field  as  a  commentator,  I  have  taken  greater  liberty 
in  presenting  my  own  views,  and  in  reviewing  -those  of  others, 
lliati  I  otherwise  should  have  done.  Some  of  the  qaestiooi 
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which  have  lieen  discussed  and  reviewed  by  me,  have  nevef 
as  yet,  been  the  subject  of  judicial  determination,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  regarded  as  settled.     Viewing  them  in  that  as- 
pect, I  have  deemed  it  not  inappropriate  to  present  my  views, 
to  the  end,  if  the  same  questions  shall  hereafter,  come  up  for 
adjudication,  they  may  be  thrown  into  the  scale  in  common 
with  the  opinions  of  others.     Whether  they  will  stand  the  test 
of  the  judicial  crucible,  I  pretend  not  to  affirm,  nor  can  I, 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  predict.      In  the  consideration 
of  constitutional  restrictions  upon  legislative  power,  under  the 
federal  constitution,  I  have  discussed  the  questions  arising  un- 
der the  following  heads  to  wit :    The  constitutionality  of  laws 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts;    Expost  facto  laws; 
laws  which  take  private  property  for  public  use ;  laws  regu- 
lating commerce ;  laws  affecting  the  right  of  trial  by  jury ;  laws 
imposing  taxes ;  statutes  of  limitations  which  bar  actions  upon 
past  disseisins,  and  laws  relating  to  imports  and  duties.     The 
same  general  heads  have  also  been  considered,  whenever  they 
have  arisen  under  any  of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  respective 
state  constitutions.    I  have  also  considered  and  discussed,  the 
absolute,  and  qualified  restrictions  upon  legislative  power  con- 
tained in  instruments  of  the  latter  class,  as  well,  those  which 
relate  to  the  mode  of  exercising  legislative  authority  in  given 
cases,  as  those  of  an  absolute  character,  affecting  the  right  to  an 
exercise  of  legislative  functions  in  given  instances.    Under  this 
head  will  also  be  found  a  consideration  of  the  constitutional- 
ity of  laws,  which  are  retrospective,  having  a  retroactive  ef- 
fect, laws  divesting  antecedently  vested  rights,  judicial  acts 
of  legislation,  also  remedial  acts  curing  defects  in  antecedent 
transactions,  or  in  conveyances  defectively  executed.      The 
remaining  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  rules 
for  the  construction  of  statutes.     There  is  no  American  work 
on  this  subject     I  have  not,  except  in  a  few  instances,  and 
that  for  a  short  time  only,  had  access  to  the  English  work  of 
Mr.  DwarriS|  on  the  same  subject.     Hence  I  have  been  unable 


'  to  make  that  my  text  boot,  or  to  refer  to  it  as  often  as  I 
Wherwise  should  have  done.     I  have  however,  made  frequent 
r  ntracis  from  it,  as  I  have  from  time  to  time,  found  them  in 
otiier  works,  and  in  judicial  decisions.     I  have  to  acknowledge 
f  By  indebtedness  to  that  learned  author,  for  all  the  reader  will 
find  contained  in  my  tenth  chapter,  on  the  subject  of  the  boun. 
daries  of  legislative  and  judicial  construction,     I  have  had  to 
I  nark  out,  and  pursue  my  own  order  of  arrangement,  and  have 
C  aDdearored  to  annotate  and  illustrate  in  most  instances,  Ameri- 
[  can  authorities,  deeming  them  more  advantageous  to  my  rea- 
ders, and  as  affording  in   themselves  belter  and  more  satisfac- 
tory illustration  of  the  statute  law  of  the  American  slates.     The 
I  elemeutary  rules  of  conslnictjon,  are  few  and  simple,  yet  not- 
I  Tithslanding  they  are  so,  the  application  of  those  rules  to  given 
I  tases,  arising  out  of  the  complex  provisions  as  well  as  variety 
of  slaimory  enaclraenls,  is  not  without  much  intrinsic  difBcul- 
ty.     I  am  aware,  many  minds  regard  the  subject  matter  of  this 
branch  of  my  work,  too  trivial  to  demand  consideration  ;  too 
plain  to  need  elucidation.     Not  unfrequently  have  I  had  the  re- 
mark made  to  me,  that  this  branch  of  my  subject  was  unworthy 
a  moment's  consideration,  as  it  was  perfectly  familiar  to  every 
tyro  in  the  legal  profession.    Such  remarks  have  fallen  from 
those  for  whom  I  have  great  respect,  and  ought  perhaps,  to 
have  deterred  me  from  prosecuting  my  undertaking.     I  have 
however  assumed,  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  because 
the  elementary  rules  of  any  science,  or  of  any  body  of  laws  are 
few,  that  they  are  not,  notwithstanding,  involved  in  much  that 
is  intricate,  as  well  as  difficult  in  their  application.     The  com- 
mon law  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  re- 
mark, and  so  too  do  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  natural  sciences. 
The  law  of  gravitation  for  instance,  has  but  one  single  elemen- 
tary rule,  pervading  the  entire  system  of  worlds,  and  extending 
through  the  whole  range  of  matter,  yet  it  would  be  a  work  of 
great  intrinsic  difficuUy,  to  analyze  and  arrange,  even  that  sin- 
gle rule,  and  apply  it  to  every  complex  and  variegated  combi- 
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nation  of  material  substances,  so  as,  at  once  to  discover  the  pre^^ 
cise  extent,  or  degree  of  its  application,  its  consequences  and 
effects  in  a  given  case.  Still  more  difficult  would  it  be,  to  com- 
bine in  any  one  single  proposition,  or  even  in  a  class  of  general 
propositions,  an  accurate  and  complete  definition  and  illustration 
of  this  rule ;  so  plain,  simple,  and  manifest,  as  that  any  mind 
of  ordinary  capacity,  could  at  once,  from  such  definition,  grasp 
all  that  pertains  to  that  intricate,  complicated,  wonderful  law  of 
the  natural  world.  The  same  may  be  said  of  those  rules, 
which  pertain  to  all  other  departments  of  human  science.  If  a 
single  rule  is  involved  in  much  which  is  intricate,  certain  it  is, 
that  a  multiplicity  of  rules,  pervading  an  entire  system  of  laws, 
cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  bo  regarded  as  undeserving  of  a  criti- 
cal and  minute  investigation  and  analysis.  How  far  1  have 
succeeded  in  analyzing  and  illustrating  the  subject  I  have  trea- 
ted of,  it  does  not  become  me  to  judge.  I  am  deeply  sensible 
this  work  must  stand  or  fall  solely  upon  its  own  intrinsic  mer- 
its. It  has  no  preconceived  public  sentiment  in  its  favor.  It 
is  unheralded  by  the  public  press,  and  is  probably  unexpected 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  legal  profession  and  its  author  to 
a  great  extent  unknown  to  them.  It  is  submitted  to  the  pro- 
fession with  much  distrust  as  to  its  merits,  and  under  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  numerous  defects. 

E.  Fitch  Smith. 
New  York,  Oct  1,  1848. 
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ERRATA. 

In  many  instances  the  author  has  been  prevented  from  revisinir  the  proof  sheets  ; 
hence,  owing  to  defects  in  manuscript,  several  important  typographical  errors,  af- 
fecting in  some  cases,  the  grammatical  sense,  and  in  others,  substituting  erroneous 
words  ;  have  found  their  way  into  this  work.  The  reader  is  respectfully  requested 
to  note  them  before  the  perusal.     They  will  be  found  as  follows,  viz : 

On  page  38,  in  the  6th  and  7th  lines  from  the  bottom  of  the  page,  for  the  Latin 
quotation  from  Cicero,  read,  "  Tuin  enim  magistratum  non  gerebat  is,  qui  ceperat 
n  paires  auctores  non  erant  facii." 

On  page  258,  for  "  truthst^  read  truth  ;  for  **  prevailing  "  read  pervading. 
On  page  303,  in  the  Gth  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  page,  for  "  tV'  read  are. 
In  the  same  line,  and  5th  line  from  bottom,  for  "  in  itself,''*  read  per  se. 

On  page  306,  in  the  Gth  line  of  ^  109,  for  **  prospective,"  re^d  retrospective ; 
and  in  the  5th  line  of  §  170,  for  ^'prospective,"  read  retrospective. 

On  page  308,  in  the  2d  line  of  ^  172,  for  '*  prospective,"  read  retrospective. 
On  page  446,  in  the  14th  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  page,  for  "  influences" 
read  influence. 

On  page  523,  in  the  8th  line  of  §  362,  after  the  word  "  legislature,"  insert  the 
word  on. 

On  page  577,  in  the  9lh  line  of  ^  404,  for  "  constitutes,**  read  constitute. 

"        581,  in  the  5th  line  of  ^  412,  for  "  defenda,"  read  defend.    In  the  7th 
line  of  the  same  section,  for  *'  que*  il"  read  qu*  il. 
On  page  588,  in  §  419,  for  *'  {a),"  read  (c.) 

'*        634,  in  the  last  line  of  §  490,  for  **  materii,"  read  materia. 
**        651,  in  the  l4th  line  of  §  505,  for  "  extum,"  read  textum.    In  the  let 
line  of  §  506,  for  "  demonstration  on,"  read  demon stratio  non. 

On  page  666,  in  the  1st  line  of  §  523,  after  the  word  *'  construed,"  strike  out  the 
word  **  so." 

On  page  742,  in  the  3d  line  from  the  bottom  of  §  624,  for  **  are  themselves,"  read 
ti  an  ;  and  in  the  same  line,  for  "  interpretations,"  read  interpretation.    In  the  2d 
line  from  the  bottom  of  the  same  section,  for  the  word  "  might,"  read  may. 
Ou  page  809,  in  6th  line  from  the  top,  for  "  trustee"  read  trustees. 

**        813,  in  3d        "  "  for  *'  inapplible,"  read  inapplicable. 

'*        821,  in  7th       •«  "  for  **  contract,"  read  context 

"         821,  in  6th  line  of  §  703,  for  "  interest,**  read  intent. 

*'        864,  in  12th  line  from  bottom,  for  *'  could  court  not"  read  court  could 

not. 
**        933,  in  5th  line  of  §  820,  for  "  hereon,"  read  thereon.    In  the  3d  line 
from  the  bottom  of  the  same  page,  for  "  a  contract,"  read  contracts. 

There  are  numerous  errors  in  punctuation,  not  noted  here,  which  the  reader  will 
readily  detect. 
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CHAPTER  L 


ORIGIN    AND    HISTORY    OF    LEGISLATIVE    AUTHORITT. 

§  1.  Of  all  kind  and  degrees  of  authority  which  man 
exercises  over  man  ttmt  of  legislation  is  Hie  most  auf^ust 
and  supreme.  A  power  of  legislation,  that  is,  the  autho- 
rity of  enacting  not  only  temporary  and  cwcasional  or- 
dinances, but  durable  and  general  laws,  is,  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  person  an  alarming  excess  of  dominion ;  hence 
in  almost  idl  modem  governments,  the  sovereign  power 
is  divided  among  different  and  co-ordinate  departments 
ofgoremment 

§  2.  The  author  of  Pfirliamentary  History  has  said 
that  in  all  nations  in  the  world  hitherto  known,  and  in 
all  ages,  the  laws  they  were  goveraed  by,  were  first  made 
by  the  advice  and  consent  of  general  assemblies,  and  then 
promulgated  to  the  whole  commimity.  In  this  he  is 
probably  mwtaken ;  for  such  was  not  the  character  o£ 
the  power  exercised  by  the  ancient  Roman  emperors  in 
their  lex  edktalis,  though  they  avowedly  claimed  it  by  a 
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grant  from  the  people,  conveyed  in  that  mstrument  called 
"  Lex  Hegice/^  and  containing  a  formal  surrender  of  their 
liberties,  which  had  long  before  been  extorted  from  them. 
Thi^  Roman  instance  of  a  single  power  of  enacting  stable 
and  universal'  laws  was  the  most  absolute  soveroignty 
that  can  in  any  country  be  actually  traced. 

§  3.  Gibbon  is  of  tlie  opinion  that  the  primitive  gov- 
emment  of  Rome  was  composed  of  an  elective  king,  a 
council  of  nobles,  and  a  general  assembly  of  the  people. 
War  and  religion  were  administered  by  the  suprome 
magistrate,  and  he  alone  proposed  the  laws,  which  were 
debated  in  the  senate,  and  finally  ratified  or  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  the  votes  in  the  thirty  curia^  or  parishes  of 
the  city.  From  Augustus  to  Trajan  the  modest  Caesars 
wero  content  to  promulgate  their  edicts  in  the  various 
characters  of  a  Roman  magistrate,  and  in  the  decrees  of 
the  senate.  Hadrian  appears  to  be  the  first  who  as- 
sumed, (and  without  disguise,)  the  plenitude  of  legisla- 
tive power.  The  same  policy  was  embraced  by  suc- 
ceeding monarchs,  and,  according  to  the  harsh  meta- 
phor of  Tertullian,  "  the  gloomy  and  intricate  forest  of 
ancient  laws  were  cleared  away  by  the  axe  of  royal 
mandates  and  constitutions*'^  During  four  centuries,  from 
Hadrian  to  Justinian,  the  public  and  private  jurispru* 
dence  was  moulded  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  The 
origin  of  imperial  l^islation  was  concealed  by  the  dark- 
ness of  ages  and  the  terrors  of  armed  despotism ;  and  a 
double  fiction  was  propagated  by  the  servility,  or  per- 
haps the  ignorance  of  the  civilians  who  basked  in  the 
sunshine  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  courts.  To  the 
prayer  of  the  ancient  Caesars,  the  people  or  the  senate 
had  sometimes  granted  a  personal  exemption  from  the 
obligation  and  penalty  of  particular  statutes ;  and  each 
indulgence  was  an  act  of  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
republic  over  the  first  of  her  citizens.  This  humble 
privilege  was  at  length  transformed  into  the  prerogative 
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of  a  tyrant ;  and  the  Latin  expression  of  "  released  from 
the  laws,"  was  supposed  to  exalt  the  emperor  above  all 
buman  restraints,  and  to  leave  his  conscience  and  reason 
ax  the  sacred  measure  of  his  conduct.  A  similar  depen- 
dence was  implied  in  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  which, 
in  every  reign,  defined  the  titles  and  powers  of  an  elec- 
tive  magistrate.  But  it  was  not  before  the  ideas,  and 
even  the  language,  of  the  Romans  had  become  corrupted, 
that  a  roval  law,  and  an  irrevocable  gift  of  die  people 
were  created  by  the  fancy  of  Ulpian,  or  more  probably 
Tribonian  himself;  aod  the  origin  of  imperial  power, 
plough  false  in  fact,  and  slavish  in  its  consequences,  was 
supported  on  a  principle  of  freedom  and  justice.  "The 
pleasure  of  the  emperor  had  the  vigor  and  effect  of  law, 
since  the  Roman  people,  by  the  royal  law,  had  transfer- 
led  to  their  prince  the  full  extent  of  their  own  power 
and  sovereignty.  The  will  of  a  single  man,  of  a  cliild 
periiaps,  was  allowed  to  prevail  over  the  wisdom  of  ages, 
I  and  the  inclinations  of  millions  ;  and  the  degenerate 
Greeks  were  proud  to  declare,  that  in  his  hands  alone 
the  arbitrary  exercise  of  legislation  could  be  safely  diq)o- 
nkd.  The  rescripts  of  the  emperor,  his  grants  and  de* 
erees,  his  edicts  and  pragmatic  sanctions,  were  subscribed 
in  purple  ink,  and  transmitted  to  the  provinces  as  gene^ 
Ml  or  special  laws,  which  the  magistrates  were  bound  to 
execate,  and  the  people  to  obey.  But  as  their  number 
coDtioually  multiplied,  the  rule  of  obedienee  became  each 
day  more  doubtful  and  obscure  till  the  will  of  the  sore- 
Te^  was  fixed  and  ascertained  in  the  Gr^riaUj  the 
Hermc^enian,  and  the  Theodosian  codes, 

§  4.  In  eastern  countries,  the  ancient  and  established 
seat  of  despotism,  the  taws,  properly  so  called,  seem  for 
the  most  part  to  have  been  immutable, '  by  whatever 
authority  they  were  originally  framed,  and  the  decrees  of 
the  monarch  were  chiefly  perhaps  of  a  temporary  and 
occasioual  kind,  and  limited  like  modem  royal  prodamft- 
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tioiis  on  some  prior  foundation,  which  gave  them  their 
Validity.  It  vras  to  the  fact  of  the  immutability  of  the 
decrees  of  Persian  kings  that  the  wicked  enemies  of  the 
pious  Daniel  appealed,  when  the  impious  Nebuchadnez- 
zar would  have  eluded  the  force  of  that  nefarious  decree 
against  which  Daniel  so  nobly  dared  to  rebel. 

§  5.  The  history  of  the  ancients  affords  many  models 
of  varied  forms  of  government,  as  well  as  many  sound 
and  enlightened  views  as  to  the  nature  and  true  design 
of  all  human  government.  The  government  of  Crete 
v^as  at  first  monarchical,  of  which  Minos  has  left  us  a 
perfect  model.  This  enlightened  statesman  held,  that 
the  king  had  a  supreme  power  over  the  people,  but  the 
laws  supreme  power  over  him.  He  had  an  absolute 
power  to  do  good,  but  his  hands  were  tied  up  from  doing 
evil.  That  the  laws  entrust  the  people  in  his  hand  as 
the  most  sacred  of  deposits,  upon  the  condition  that  he 
shall  be  a  father  to  his  subjects.  That  the  same  laws 
require  that  a  single  man  by  his  wisdom,  and  moderation 
shall  constitute  the  felicity  of  an  infinite  number  of  sub- 
jects ;  not  that  the  subjects  by  their  misery  and  abject 
slavery  shall  be  subservient  to  the  gratification  of  the 
pride  and  low  passions  of  a  single  man.  That  it  is  not 
for  himself  that  God  had  made  him  king ;  he  is  only  so 
for  the  service  of  the  people.  He  owes  to  them  his 
whole  time,  care  and  affection,  and  is  worthy  of  the 
throne  only  so  far  as  he  forgets  himself,  and  devotes  him- 
self to  the  good  of  the  public.  In  Crete,  however,  the 
authority  of  the  king  was  of  a  very  limited  duration,  and 
in  accordance  with  Minos's  intentions  it  gave  place  to  a 
republican  form  of  government.  The  senate,  composed 
of  thirty  senators,  formed  the  public  council.  In  that 
assembly  the  public  affairs  were  examined,  and  resolu- 
tions taken,  but  they  were  of  no  force  till  the  people  had 
given  them  their  approbation  and  confirmed  them  by 
their  suffrages.    The  magistrates,  to  the  number  of  ten, 
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established  for  the  maintaimng  good  order,  and  therefore 
caJIed  "  ChwHi,"  held  the  two  other  bodies  of  state  in 
check  and  preserved  the  balance  between  them.  In  time 
©f  war  the  same  persons  commanded  the  army.  They 
were  chosen  by  lot,  but  only  out  of  certain  ramiiies. 
Their  offices  were  for  life,  and  they  were  not  acccimtable 

I  4o  any  one  fur  their  administration.    Out  of  thi^  company 

'  the  senators  were  elected. 

§  6.  In  most  of  the  states  of  Greece,  the  primordial 
ground  of  the  government  was  that  of  a  monarchy,  that 
1>eing  the  most  ancient,  and  tlie  most  generally  received 
plan,  sanctioned  and  commended  as  it  was  by  Plato,  as 
the  most  pmpcr  to  maintain  peace  and  concord,  and  the 
most  in  accordance  with  the  model  of  paternal  autliority. 
JThc  severity  of  the  monarch,  or  those  who  usurped  the 
4hn>Hc,  tlic  severity  of  masters,  and  the  insurrections  of 
tlie  people,  protiuced  revolutions  in  those  states,  and  en- 

j  Juodled  a  violent  desire  of  liberty,  and  brought  about  a 

I  i^neral  change  of  government;  and  the  ancient  monar- 
'diical  power  yielded  to  a  more  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, as  diversified  in  its  features  as  (liore  were 
diflereDt  cities ;  each  moulding  and  adapting  to  the  spirit 
and  gcDios  of  its  own  population.  However  there  still 
lenuuned  some  remnaDt  of  a  mooarchal  govemmeat ; 
oioii^b  to  excite  the  ambition  of  those  who  loved  seatn 
of  honor  and  power,  and  to  excite  in  them  a  desire  to 
become  the  masters  of  ^e  people.  In  almost  all  the 
states  of  Greece  individuals  without  any  pretence  of 
light  to  the  throne,  or  fitness  for  the  place,  strove  to  ad- 
vance themselves  to  it  through  intrigue,  treachery,  and 
violence,  without  regard  to  their  own  merits,  or  the  su- 
premacy or  respect  due  to  the  law,  and  irrespective  of 
the  public  good,  seized  upon  and  exercised  the  sovereign 
authority  with  a  despotic  empire  and  arbitrary  sway. 
In  order  to  keep  up  and  sustain  authority  thus  usurped 
in  the  outset,  in  Uie  midst  of  distrust  and  fear  on  their 
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part  of  the  populace,  and  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  part 
of  tlie  people  of  the  usurper,  they  were  induced  to  sacri- 
fice to  their  own  security  those  whom  merit,  rank,  wealth, 
zeal  for  liberty,  or  love  of  their  country  rendered  obnox- 
ious to  a  suspicion  of  a  tottering  government,  hated  by  all 
and  respected  by  none.  These  usurpations  and  acts  of 
cruelty  gave  to  them,  and  justly  too,  the  appellation  of 
tyrants,  and  furnished  ample  ground,  and  opened  a  wide 
field  for  declamation  by  the  orators  of  that  age,  and  origi- 
nated much  of  the  tragical  representations  of  the  stage. 

§  7.  Among  the  cities  of  Greece,  Lacedemon  and 
Athens  were  the  most  conspicuous ;  these  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  and  acquired  and  maintained 
authority  and  superiority  over  other  cities;  and  their 
genius,  character,  and  government  has  excited  the  won- 
der and  admiration  of  patriots  and  statesmen,  in  all  ages 
since  the  record  of  their  history  has  been  the  subject  of 
contemplation  and  the  theme  for  philosophical  specula- 
tion. 

§  8.  The  monarchical  government  of  Sparta,.anterior  to 
the  age  of  Lycuigus,  and  at  the  time  his  sagacity,  genius, 
and  philosophical  mind  remodeled  it,  had  fallen  into  a 
most  distracted  state.  The  authority  both  of  the  king 
and  laws  were  absolutely  despised,  contemned,  and  dis- 
regarded, insomuch  that  it  has  been  justly  said,  "No 
curb  was  strong  enough  to  restrain  the  audaciousness  of 
the  people,  which  every  day  increased  more  and  more." 
At  this  juncture  of  its  affairs  Lycurgus  devised  a  plan 
for  a  reformation  of  their  government.  To  qualify  him- 
self for  the  task,  he  acquainted  himself  with  the  different 
manners  of  other  nations,  and  consulted  the  most  able 
amd  experienced  persons  in  the  art  of  government.  He 
visited  the  island  of  Crete,  whose  laws  were  famous  for 
iheir  harshness  and  severity,  and  studied  the  laws  and 
customs  of  Asia,  and  from  thence  visited  Egypt,  the 
cradle  of  science,  wisdom,  and  good  counsels. 
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The  new  form  of  government  which  Lyciirgus  in- 
troduced into  Sparta  may  be  reduced  to  three  principal 
institutions.  The  first,  gi-eatest,  aiid  most  cousiderable 
was  that  of  the  senate,  which  is  the  only  one  I  shall 
mention,  except  as  subsequently  modified.  This  wag 
ijiteuded  to  temper  and  balance  the  too  absolute  power 
of  Uie  king,  by  an  authority  of  equal  weight  and  influence 
witii  theirs,  and  this  became  the  principal  support  and 
preserving  power  of  the  state.  This  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary, on  tlie  ground  tliat  the  former  system  was  ever 
unsteady  and  tended  sometimes  toward  tyranny,  by  the 
violent  and  oppressive  proceedings  of  the  kings,  and  at 
other  times  towards  democracy  by  the  excessive  and 
undue  power  and  influence  of  popular  will.  It  wa« 
thought  that  the  senate  would  sen-e  as  a  sort  of  coun- 
terpoise to  botJi,  and  would  keep  the  state  iu  a  due  equi- 
librium, and  preserve  it  in  a  firm  and  steady  situation. 
Tlie  twenty-eigbt  senators  in  tlie  accomplishment  of  this 
end  to  secure  such  a  result  must  have  sided  with  the 
king  when  tlie  people  were  grasping  at  too  much  power, 
and  must  liave  espoused  tlie  interest  of  tlie  people  when- 
ever tlie  kings  attempted  to  carry  their  aiiUiorily  too  far. 
The  council  consisted  of  thirty  persons  including  the 
two  kings.  Lycurgus  having  thus  tempered  the  goTera^ 
ment,  t^we  that  came  after  him  thought  the  pow^  (tf 
the  senate  too  strong  and  absolute,  and  aa  a  check  upon 
it  they  drvised  the  authority  of  the  Ephori,  w:hich  was 
done  in  the  reign  of  Theopompus,  about  130  years  after 
Lyouigos.  This  was  composed  of  five  in  niunber,  chosen 
annually  out  of  the  people,  and  in  that  respect  resembled 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  among  the  Romans.  The 
authority  of  the  Ephori  extended  to  arresting  and  im- 
prisoning of  their  kings;  thus  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  Spartan  ^vernment  was  not  purely  a  monarchal, 
nor  was  it  a  democracy.  The  nobility  had  a  great  share 
in  it,  yet  the  people  were  not  entii^y  esduded.    It  hui 
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been  said  by  a  historian  of  great  renown,  ^^  each  part  of 
this  body  politic  in  proportion  as  it  contributed  to  the 
public  good  found  in  it  their  advantage,  so  that  in  spite 
of  the  natural  restlessness  and  inconstancy  of  man^s 
heart,  which  is  always  thirsting  after  novelty  and  change, 
and  is  never  cured  of  its  disgust  to  uniformity,  Lacede- 
mon  persevered  for  many  ages  in  the  strict  observance 
of  her  laws." 

Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Lycurgus,  says,  that  Plato,  Dio- 
genes, Zeno,  and  all  those  who  have  treated  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  political  state  of  government,  took  their 
plans  from  the  republic  of  Lycurgus,  with  this  difference, 
that  they  confined  themselves  wholly  to  words  and  the- 
ory, but  Lycurgus,  without  dwelling  upon  ideas  and 
speculative  projects,  did  really  and  effectually  institute  an 
inimitable  polity,  and  form  a  whole  city  of  philosophers. 
In  order  to  succeed  in  this  undertaking,  and  to  establish 
the  most  perfect  form  of  a  commonwealth  that  he  could, 
he  melted  down  as  it  were  and  blended  together  what 
he  found  best  in  every  kind  of  government  and  most 
ooiiducive  to  the  public  good.  Thus  tempering  one  spe- 
cies with  another,  and  balancing  the  inconvenience  to 
which  each  of  them  in  particular  is  subject,  with  the  ad- 
vantage which  resulted  from  their  being  united  together. 
Sparta  had  something  of  the  monarchal  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  authority  of  her  kings.  The  council  of 
thirty,  otherwise  called  the  senate,  was  a  true  aristocracy, 
and  the  power  vested  in  the  people  of  nominating  the 
senators  resembled  a  democratic  government  The  in- 
stitution of  the  Ephori  afterward  served  to  rectify  what 
was  amiss  in  those  previous  establishments,  and  to  sup- 
ply what  was  defective.  Plato  thought  the  institution 
of  the  senate  was  advantageous  both  to  the  kings  and  to 
the  people,  as  by  this  means  the  law  became  the  only 
supreme  mistress  of  the  kings,  and  they  never  became 
^rrants  over  the  laws. 
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§  9.  The  government  of  Athens  was  not  as  permanent 
or  uniform  as  that  of  Sparta,  and  often  yielded  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  times.  It  was  orijjiuaUy,  and  for  a  long 
period,  governed  by  kings,  and  afterward  by  archons, 
assumed  entire  liberty,  which  gave  place  for  some  years 
to  the  tyrannic  power  of  the  Pisistratida,  but  was  aubse- 
queotly  re-established,  and  continued  to  subsist  until  the 
defeat  in  Sicily  and  the  conquest  of  the  city  by  the  La- 
cedemonians. Its  inhabitants  were  then  subjected  to 
the  thirty  tyrants,  whose  usurpation  and  tyranny  induced 
Uie  people  soon  to  throw  off  the  yoke  and  again  to  assert 
and  resume  tJieir  liberty,  and  to  maintain  the  same  until 
after  many  years  of  contest  and  struggle  the  Roman 
arms  subdued  Greece  and  reduced  it  to  a  Roman  province. 

Solon  laid  the  foundation  of  their  popular  government, 
which  consisted  of  the  council  or  senate  of  five  hundred, 
the  assembUcs  of  tiie  people,  and  the  different  tribunals  for 
the  administration  of  justice.  Solon  was  not  however 
the  originator  of  thi.s  plan,  for  it  was  devised  by  Theseus 
long  before  him,  but  the  former  adopted  it  and  carried  It 
into  execution.  After  the  union  of  the  twelve  towns 
into  one  ciQr,  he  divided  the  inhabitants  into  three  sepa-  ~ 
rate  bodies,  the  nobility,  the  laborers  or  husbandm^ 
and  the  citizens.  To  the  first  he  committed  the  religious 
a&iis  and  offices  of  the  nation.  The  goremment  did 
not  become  a  popular  one  until  the  establishment  of  the 
nine  arcbons,  whose  authority  only  lasted  for  one  year, 
having  been  reduced  from  that  of  ten.  Solon's  institu- 
tions gave  to  the  people  great  share  and  authority  in  the 
govermnent  Appeals  might  be  brought  to  their  tribunal 
in  all  cases,  and  they  decided  upon  the  cancellation  of 
old  laws  and  the  enactment  of  new  ones.  Theur  histo- 
rian thus  succinctly  describes  their  authority  and  form 
erf"  procedure  in  the  enactment  of  those  laws :  "  In  order 
that  their  determination  should  be  made  with  more  wis- 
dom and  maturity,  Solon  instituted  a  council  composed  of 
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four  hundred  senators,  one  hundred  out  of  each  tribe,  which 
were  then  foiu:  in  number,  and  they  proposed  and  diges- 
ted the  affairs  which  were  to  be  laid  before  the  people. 
Glisthenes,  about  one  hundred  years  after  Solon,  having 
increased  the  number  to  ten  tribes,  augmented  that  of 
the  senators  also  to  five  hundred,  and  each  tribe  sup- 
plying fifty.  This  was  called  the  council  or  senate  of 
five  hundred.  They  were  chosen  by  lot,  in  which  they 
made  use  of  white  and  black  beans,  which  were  mingled 
and  shaken  in  an  urn,  and  each  tribe  gave  in  the  names 
of  those  who  aspired  to  that  trust,  and  had  the  revenue 
required  by  the  laws  to  qualify  them  for  it.  None  could 
be  admitted  under  the  age  of.  thirty.  After  enquiry 
made  into  the  manners  and  conduct  of  the  candidate,  he 
was  made  to  take  an  oath,  whereby  he  engaged  to  give 
at  all  times  the  best  counsel  he  could  to  the  people,  and 
never  to  depart  in  the  least  from  the  tenor  of  the  laws. 
The  *  senate  assembled  every  day  except  upon  days  ap- 
pointed for  festivals.  Each  tribe  in  its  turn  furnished 
those  who  were  to  preside  in  it,  called  Prytanes,  and 
this  rank  was  decided  by  lot.  This  presiding  continued 
thirty-five  days,  which  being  reckoned  ten  times  amounts 
to[the  number  of  days  except  four  of  the  lunar  year,  follow- 
ed at  Athens.  This  time  of  the  presiding  or  prytanism, 
was  divided  into  five  weeks,  regard  being  had  to  the  five 
tens  of  the  prytanes  drawn  by  lot  presided,  each  three 
days,  and  denominated  UfmXpot  that  is,  President.  He 
who  was  so  for  three  days,  presided  in  the  assembly  of 
the  senators,  and  in  that  of  the  people.  He  was  charged 
with  the  public  seal,  and  also  with  the  keys  of  the  cita- 
del and  treasury.  The  senators,  before  they  assembled, 
offered  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  and  Minerva,  under  the  ad- 
ditional appellation  of  givers  of  good  counsels,  to  implore 
from  them  the  prudence  and  understanding  necessary  to 
form  wise  deliberations.  The  president  proposed  the 
business  which  was  to  be  done  in  the  assembly.    Every 
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OHe  gave  bis  opinion  in  his  tuni,  and  always  standing. 
After  a  question  had  been  settled  it  was  drawn  up  in 
writing,  and  read  with  a  loud  voice,  and  each  senator 
then  gave  his  vote  by  scrutiny  by  putting  a  bean  into  the 
um.  If  the  white  beans  carried  it  the  question  passed, 
otlierwise  it  was  rejected.  This  sort  of  decree  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  preparatory  resolution,  as  yet  not  havinor 
the  force  of  a  permanent  law,  and  %vas  called  ^it>if 
or  n.«s«X(i.,.«  It  was  afterward  laid  before  the  asseni- 
Wy  of  the  people  where  if  it  was  received  and  ap- 
proved, it  had  the  force  of  a  law — if  not,  its  authority 
subsisted  only  for  one  year.  This  shows  with  what 
wisdom  Solon  established  this  council  to  inform  and  di- 
rect the  people,  to  fix  their  inconstancy,  to  check  their 
temerity,  and  to  impart  to  their  deliberations  a  prudence 
and  maturity  not  to  be  expected  in  a  coaCused  and  tu- 
multuous assembly,  composed  of  a  great  number  oC  citi- 
zens, most  of  them  without  education,  capacity,  or  much 
seal  for  the  public  good.  The  reciprocal  dependency 
and  mutual  concurrence  of  ttie  two  botlies  of  the  state, 
which  were  obliged  to  lend  eacii  otlier  their  authority, 
and  remaJDed  equally  without  force  when  without  uaion, 
and  a  good  imderstaDding  were  besides  a  method  judi- 
cjousdy  coatriTed  for  supporting  a  wise  balance  between 
the  two  bodies.  The  people  not  being  able  to  enact 
anything  without  it  being  first  proposed  and  approved  by 
the  senate,  nor  the  senate  to  pass  any  decrees  into  a  law 
until  it  had  been  ratified  by  the  people.  The  kings  were 
succeeded  by  the  arcbons,  and  their  authority  rendered 
democratic  in  their  main  features,  prior  to  the  wise  le- 
gislation of  Solon,  at  the  time  he  was  chosen  archon 
and  was  constituted  sole  legislator  and  supreme  arbiter, 
with  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  parties ;  Athens  was 
convulsed  and  distracted  with  as  many  different  parties 
as  there  were  different  sorts  of  inhabitants  in  Attica, 
Those  Uiat  inhabited  the  mountains  were  partial  to  a  po- 
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pular  govemment  Those  of  the  low  land  desired  an 
oligarchy,  whilst  those  that  dwelt  upon  the  sea-coast  de- 
sired a  mixed  government ;  whilst  a  fourth  party,  consis- 
ting of  the  poor,  were  determined  to  choose  themselves 
a  chief  who  should  deliver  them  from  the  oppression  of 
their  rich  creditors,  whose  debts  they  were  unable  to 
discharge.  His  mind  and  genius  had  to  mould  the  go- 
vemment so  as  to  meet  the  views,  or  reconcile  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  ail  those  varied  factions.  The  suc- 
cess that  attended  this  effort  of  this  master  spirit  of  the 
age,  has  excited  the  admiration,  and  elicited  the  eul(^um 
of  all  succeeding  ages.  After  the  rebuilding  of  Athens 
in  succeeding  times  under  Aristides,  the  Athenians  strove 
to  introduce  an  absolute  democracy,  and  a  decree  was 
then  passed  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  the  offices  of 
govemment  should  be  open  to  all  the  citizens,  and  that 
the  archons,  who,  as  has  been  seen,  were  the  chief  ma- 
gistrates of  the  commonwealth,  and  who  had  hitherto 
been  selected  out  of  the  richest  of  its  members,  should 
for  the  future  be  elected  indifferently  from  the  general 
body  of  the  Athenians,  witiiout  distinction.  Of  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people,  these  were  of  two  sorts,  the  one 
ordinary  and  fixed  to  certain  days,  for  which  no  special 
summons  was  given ;  the  other  extraordinary  or  special, 
according  to  the  different  occasions  that  arose.  In  them 
all  citizens,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  had  an  equal 
right  of  suffrage.  All  the  great  affairs  of  the  republic 
were  discussed  in  these  assemblies.  In  them  new  laws 
were  proposed  and  old  ones  amended  or  abrogated.  All 
that  related  to  religion  and  the  worship  of  the  gods  was 
here  examined ;  magistrates,  generals,  and  officers  cho- 
sen ;  peace  or  war  conducted,  treaties  and  alliances  con- 
cluded, freedom  of  the  city  granted,  rewards  and  honors 
decreed  to  those  deserving  of  them,  punishments  ordain- 
ed to  violators  of  the  law,  and  in  fine,  justice  adminis- 
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I  lered,  and  judgment  prouounced  upon  tlie  most  importaDl 
affairs. 

§  10.  Among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  none  were 
mare  renowned  for  wisdom  and  politics  than  the  Egyp- 
I  tians.    This  was  the  source  from  whence  arts  and  science 
I  were  derived.     To  tfiis  fountain-head  it   was  that  the 
I  most  illustrious  men  of  the  ancient  countries  resorted  in 
I  que.'it  of  human  knowledge,  and  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing and  copying  its  customs,  manners,  and  laws,  and 
cuUirated  an  acquaintance  with  its  philosophy  and  arts. 
Homer,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Mvnoz,  and  even  the  great  le- 
gislators Lycurgiis  and  Solon,  travelled  thence  to  complete 
llieir  studies,  and  draw  from  that  fountain  whatever  was 
most  rare  and  valuable  in  every  kind  of  learning,     The 
Egyptians  were  by  nature  grave,  serious,  and  contempla- 
'   tive ;  and  souglit  to  study  out  the  true  ends  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  make  life  easy,   and  their  people  happy. 
;    The  kingdom  was  hereditary,  but  according  to  Diodorus 
I  the  Egyptian  princes  conducted  themselves  in  a  manner 
different  from  what  is  usually  seen  in  other  monarchies, 
where  the  prince  acknowledges  no  other  rule  than  his 
own  arbitrary  will,  and  pleasure.    But  their  kings  were 
under  greater  restraints  than  their  subjects.    Each  mon- 
arch had  certain  laws  enacted  by  predecessors,  and  di- 
gested among  what  was  denominated  their  sacred  books. 
The  force  of  ancient  customs  was  so  strongly  felt  and 
exerted  such  a  controlling  influence,  and  things  flowed 
so  constantly  in  the  same  channel,  that  few  new  decrees 
or  laws  were  originated,  insomuch  that  a  new  custom  in 
Egypt  was  a  kind  of  miracle.     Every  thing  was  so  well 
and  firmly  settled  by  ancient  custom,  that  they  never 
sought  to  live  in  a  different  way  from  their  ancestors : 
hence  there  was"neither  occasion  or  necessity  for  much 
legislation.    The  principal  dnty  of  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  state  was  the  administration  of  justice  to  their 
subjects ;  therefore  the  kings  of  Eg3rpt  cultivated  more 
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immediately  this  duty  and  sought  the  ease  and  comfort 
of  individual  subjects  and  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  the  state;  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  belief 
founded  as  it  was  in  a  philosophy  no  less  sound  than 
sagacious,  that  without  this,  the  state  would  be  but  a 
herd  of  public  robbers  rather  than  a  kingdom,  should  the 
weak  be  unprotected,  and  the  powerful  enabled  by  their 
riches  and  influence  to  commit  crimes  with  impunity. 
Thirty  judges  were  selected  out  of  their  principal  cities 
which  formed  a  body  for  dispensing  justice  through  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  prince  in  filling  these  vacancies 
chose  such  as  were  most  renowned  for  their  honesty,  and 
put  at  their  head  him  who  was  most  distinguished  for 
knowledge,  and  love  of  the  laws,  and  was  had  in  the 
most  universal  esteem. 

To  guard  against  surprise  affairs  were  transacted  by 
writing  in  the  assemblies  of  the  judges.  The  president 
of  this  senate  wore  a  collar  of  gold  set  with  precious 
stones,  at  which  hung  a  figure  represented  blind ;  this 
being  called  the  emblem  of  truth.  When  the  president 
put  this  collar  on  it  was  understood  as  a  signal  to  enter  up- 
on business.  He  touched  with  it  the  party  who  was  to 
gain  his  cause,  and  this  was  the  form  of  passing  sentence. 
At  the  death  of  Tharader,  A.  C.  705,  the  Egyptians  being 
unable  to  agree  about  the  succession,  were  for  two  years 
in  a  state  of  anarchy,  when  at  length,  twelve  noblemen 
conspiring  together  seized  upon  tlie  government,  and 
divided  it  among  themselves  in  so  many  parts,  each 
governing  his  own  district,  with  equal  power,  and  au- 
thority, but  no  one  was  permitted  to  invade  or  seize  the 
dominion  of  the  other.  Thus  they  reigned  harmoniously 
for  fifteen  years  when  they  were  conquered  by  Psam- 
metichus,  A.  C.  670,  who  and  his  successors  continued  a 
regular  line  of  kings  for  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
years ;  when  the  history  of  that  ancient  kingdom  became 
blended  with  that  of  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks  until 
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iifler  the  death  of  Alexander ;  when  a  new  monarchy 
arose  in  Egypt  founded  by  Ptolemy  tlie  son  of  Sagus, 
which  continued  to  Cleopatra  a  period  of  about  300 
years. 

§  11.  The  Carthagenians  derived  their  manners,  cus- 
toms and  laws  from  the  Tyrians,  and  their  government 
has  been  thought  to  have  been  founded  upon  principles 
of  the  most  consummate  wisdom.  Aristotle  ranks  it 
among  those  which  were  held  in  great  esteem  among  the 
ancients.  This  opinion  was  founded  upon  the  fact  that 
for  upward  of  five  hundred  years  from  its  foundation, 
and  until  his  day,  no  considerable  sedition  had  disturbed 
the  pcac^j  nor  any  tyrant  oppressed  tlie  liberty  of  the 
state.  It  united  those  different  authorities  which  coim- 
terpoised  and  gave  mutual  assistance  to  one  another. 
These  authorities  were  that  of  the  two  supreme  magis- 
trates called  Suffetes, — that  of  the  senate  and  that  of  the 
people.  To  tliis  was  subsequently  added  the  tribunal  of 
one  hundred,  which  had  great  credit  and  influence  in  the 
repubUc.  Tlie  power  of  the  Suffetes  was  only  annual, 
and  their  autliority  in  Carthage  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  consuls  at  Rome.  The  manner  of  their  election  is 
unknown.  They  had  the  power  of  convening  the  senate 
over  which  they  presided,  and  propounded  subjects  for 
discussion,  and  received  the  votes.  They  also  presided 
in  all  important  debates.  Their  authority  was  not  li- 
mited to  the  city,  nor  solely  confined  to  civil  affairs.  It 
extended  to  the  command  of  armies  also.  On  the  expi- 
ration of  their  employment  as  Suffetes,  they  were  made 
pnetors,  which  also  empowered  them  to  propose  and 
enact  new  laws.  The  senate  was  composed  of  persons 
venerable  on  acconnt  of  age,  their  experience,  their 
birth,  their  riches,  and  their  merit,  and  it  formed  the 
council  of  state.  Its  number  is  not  exactly  known :  it 
must  have  been  large,  as  a  hundred  were  selected  from 
it  to  form  a  separate  assembly.    In  the  senate  all  affairs 
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of  consequence  were  debated,  letters  from  generals  read, 
ambassadors  admitted,  alliances  formed,  and  peace  or 
war  declared.  The  mianimous  voice  of  the  senate  was 
supreme,  from  which  no  appeal  lay.  But  in  case  of  their 
disagreement,  then  the  subject  matter  of  such  disagree- 
ment was  laid  before  the  people,  who  had  the  power  of 
a  decision  of  the  question.  To  prevent  the  submission 
of  questions  of  disagreement  in  the  senate  to  the  people, 
was  not  unfrequently  an  argument  of  great  force  in  lliat 
body,  and  not  unfrequently  a  prevailing  one,  by  which 
the  senate  raised  its  authority  to  so  great  a  heighth,  and 
laid  the  foundations  for  its  great  power.  Polybius  says 
that  while  the  senate  had  the  administration  of  affairs, 
the  state  was  governed  with  great  wisdom,  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  all  its  enterprises ;  and  Aristotle  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  people  spontaneously  left  the  care  of  pub- 
lie  affairs  and  the  chief  administration  of  them  to  the 
senate,  and  that  it  was  attributable  to  this  fact  that  the 
republic  became  so  powerful  and  renowned  among  the 
ancients ;  but  that  the  piople  afterward  grew  insolent  by 
reason  of  their  wealth,  and  forgetful  of  how  much  they 
owed  to  the  senate  for  the  blessings  which  they  enjoyed, 
and  hence  became  desirous  of  sharing  more  in  the  go- 
vernment, and  arrogated  to  themselves  nearly  the  whole 
power.  This,  according  to  the  views  of  Polybius,  was 
the  ultimate  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Carthage. 

The  tribunal  of  the  hundred  was  composed  of  one 
hundred  and  four  persons,  denominated,  however,  by 
the  name  of  the  hundred.  Aristotle  considered  this  tri- 
bunal the  same  as  the  Ephori  in  Sparta.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  designed  in  its  institution  as  a  coun- 
terbalance to  the  power  of  the  nobles  and  the  senate. 
The  main  difference  between  the  hundred  and  the 
Ephori  was,  that  the  former  was  composed  of  a  much 
greater  numerical  force,  and  their  office  was  perpetual ; 
while  the  latter  was  annually  elected.    These  centum 
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oirt  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  one  hundred 
judges  mentioned  by  Justin,  who  were  selected  from  the 
senate  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  generals.  Iso- 
crates  says  that  in  civil  affairs  the  Cartliagenian  govern- 
ment was  aristocratical ;  in  military^  royal ;  and  this  was 
probably  the  case  in  earliest  times.  The  chief  magis- 
toates  were  called  mffeies,  which,  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage signifies  judges.  But  it  appears  from  Aristotie  that 
these  judges  or  kings,  who  were  two  in  number,  were 
nothing  more  than  annual  magistrates,  who  convoked 
the  senate  and  presided  in  that  assembly.  When  the 
suffetes  and  the  senate  were  of  one  mind,  the  people  had 
no  voice  in  public  affairs,  and  only  decided  when  they 
were  divided  in  opinion ;  and  he  regards  this  as  an  im- 
perfection in  their  constitution.  In  a  commercial  repub- 
lic, where  the  people  gradually  become  more  rich,  and 
more  licentious,  such  a  regulation  naturally  tended  to 
throw  too  much  power  in  tiieir  hands.  During  the  cen- 
tury which  elapsed  from  Aristotie  to  Hannibal,  the  peo- 
ple of  Carthage  became  more  jjpwerful  than  the  senate. 
At  Rome  the  reverse  was  tlie  case ;  for  there,  the  senate 
was  more  powerful  than  the  people ;  and  to  these  cir- 
cumstances chiefly  the  authors  of  antiquity  ascribe  the 
very  different  fortunes  of  the  two  nations  in  the  ever 
memorable  wars  waged  between  tliem. 

§  12.  The  monarchical  or  rej^al  go^'e^nment  was  pre- 
ferred above  all  others  by  the  wisest  among  the  ancients. 
It  met  the  approbation  of  IMato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch  and 
Herodotus.  It  was  likew^ise  the  only  form  adopted  among 
the  nations  of  the  east.  The  Persians  paid  great  honor 
and  respect  to  the  prince  on  the  throne,  for  the  reason 
that  they  regarded  him  as  the  vicegerent  of  (iod,  and  placed 
on  the  throne  by  the  hand  of  the  supreme  governor 
cif  the  world,  and  invested  with  his  authority  and  power, 
in  order  to  be  the  minister  of  his  providence,  and  the 
dispenser  of  his  goodness  towards  the  people.     Pagan- 
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itm  sometimes  carried  this  notion  quite  on  the  verge  o( 
extremes ;  jet  Christiaiiity  has  at  all  times  fixed  with 
greater  precision  the  true  limit  to  this  point  The  an* 
eient  sages  not  unfrequently  allude  to  what  they  under* 
stand  to  be  the  true  position.  Thus,  Tertulian  has  saidi 
*<  we  honor  the  emperor  but  in  such  a  manner  as  is  lawful 
ibar  us  and  proper  for  him.  That  is,  as  a  man  who  is 
next  after  God  in  rank  and  authority,  from  whom  he  hati 
xeceived  all  that  he  is  and  whatsoeyer  he  has,  and  who 
knows  no  superior  but  God  alone."  For  this  reason  he 
ealls  the  emperor  in  another  place  a  ''  second  majesty,  int> 
lerior  to  nothing  but  the  first"  The  Persians  not  unfre* 
C|uently  styled  their  prince  the  great  king,  the  king  of 
kings.  It  has  been  supposed  that  two  reasons  might 
induce  those  princes  to  take  those  very  ostentatious  titles. 
The  one  because  the  empire  was  formed  of  many  con- 
quered  kingdoms,  all  united  under  one  head.  The 
other,  because  they  had  several  kings  their  vassals,  either 
in  their  court  or  dependent  on  them.  The  crown  was 
hereditary  among  them,  descending  from  fatber  to  son^ 
and  generally  to  the  eldest  Absolute  as  the  regal  au- 
thority was  among  the  Persians ;  yet  it  was  in  some 
measure  kept  within  bounds  by  the  establishment  of  a 
national  council,  appointed  by  the  state,  consisting  of 
seven  of  the  princes  or  chief  lords  of  the  nation,  no  less 
distinguished  for  their  wisdom  and  abilities  than  by  their 
illustrious  birth.  We  are  told  in  the  Scriptures,  (Eera, 
vii.  14,)  that  Ezra  was  sent  into  Judea  in  the  name  and 
by  the  authority  of  king  Artaxerxes  and  his  seven  coun- 
sellers.  '^  Forasmuch  as  thou  art  sent  of  the  king  smd  of 
his  seven  counsellors."  These  counsellors  were  well 
versed  in  the  laws,  ancient  customs  and  maxims  of  the 
state.  They  always  attended  the  prince  who  never  transr 
acted  any  thing,  or  determined  any  affair  of  importance 
without  their  advice. .  This  council  had  no  power  to 
ccmtrol  or  interfere  with  the  king's  authority,  having  at 
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most  a  mere  adnsory  power,  yet  such  advice  was  usu- 
aJiy  so  much  respected  as  lo  be  acquiesced  in  by  the 
prince.  Although  they  were  under  the  direction  of  tlie 
Bovereign  and  were  dependent  on  him,  yet  they  exerted 
>  great  check  upon  arbitrary  power,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  pubUc  order :  and  wilh  them  originated 
many  of  the  wise  regulations  relative  to  their  iiitemal 
police,  and  external  relations.  To  this  council  ttie  king 
transferred  from  himself  many  weighty  cares  with  which 
he  must  otherwise  have  been  overwhelmed  ;  and  by  them 
he  likewise  executed  whatever  had  been  resolved  on. 
It  was  by  this  means  that  the  great  maxims  of  tiie  state 
were  presented,  the  knowledge  of  its  true  interests  perpe- 
tuated, its  affairs  carried  on  with  harmony  and  order,  and 
initovations,  errors  and  oversights  prevented. 

The  PersiaiUi  kept  public  registers  of  all  the  edicts  and 
ordinances  of  the  prince,  and  all  the  privileges  granted  to 
tlie  people,  and  all  the  favors  conferred  upon  particular 
persons.  They  also  kept  tlie  annals  of  the  kingdom  in 
which  all  the  events  of  former  kings,  all  resolutions  taken, 
all  regulations  established,  and  service  done  by  any  par- 
tiealar  penon  were  exactly  and  circumstantially  entered. 

These  annaU  were  carefully  preserved  and  frequently 
pemsed  both  by  the  kings  and  the  ministers  m  order  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  time  past,  and  that  they  might 
have  a  dear  idea  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  aroid  ar- 
lutrary,  unequal,  and  uncertain  conduct,  and  maintain 
unifonnity  in  the  nuuiagenient  of  affairs.  Josephus  in- 
ftmns  us  that  the  kioga  of  Persia  used  to  administer  justice 
in  Umu  own  persons ;  and  the  Bible  also  affords  us  aeve- 
xtX  instances  in  which  justice  was  thus  directly  adminis- 
tered by  tlie  prince  in  his  own  person.  To  qualify  thnn 
for  tlte  doe  discharge  of  this  duty,  they  were  early  and 
ptdMiely    instmoted    in    the    laws    of  their    country. 
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With  the  prince  and  his  councillors  was  vested  the  le- 
gislative authority  of  the  nation. 

§  13.  The  original  government  of  the  Jews  was  that 
of  a  Theocracy.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  and  in- 
sisted that  the  government  of  God  established  among  this 
peculiar  people,  was  that  of  a  monarchy.  This  position, 
however,  has  been  most  successfully  refuted  by  other 
writers  and  it  certainly  is  not  to  be  collected  from  the  re- 
cords of  the  word  of  God.  In  the  opinion  of  Calvin  this 
government  was  aristocratical,  instead  of  monarchal; 
and  of  the  same  opinion  was  Josephus,  Philo  and  Moses 
Mainonidaz  and  the  most  and  best  of  both  Jewish  and 
Christian  authors.  Josephus  says  that  Saul's  sin  by 
which  he  fell,  was  that  he  took  away  the  aristocracy, 
which  could  not  have  been  done  had  it  not  previously 
existed.  Philo  imputes  the  institution  among  them  of  a 
kingly  government  to  the  fury  of  sinful  people,  rather 
than  to  the  ordinance  of  God,  or  the  mimdates  of  his 
word.  Aberland  says,  it  proceeded  from  their  delight  in 
idolatry  to  which  their  neighbors  were  addicted,  and 
which  could  be  only  upheld  by  a  government  in  practice 
and  principle  contrary  to  that  which  God  had  instituted. 
Among  the  Hebrews,  kings  were  not  originally  instituted 
by  Grod,  but  were  subsequently  permitted  on  account  of 
the  sins  of  God's  people.  The  precept  in  the  laws  (Deut. 
17,)  concerning  kings  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  command 
to  make  them,  but  rather  instructions  what  manner  of 
kings  they  should  make,  if  they  desired  to  have  them. 
Moses,  Joshua,  and  the  other  judges,  had  neither  the 
name  or  power  of  kings :  they  were  not  of  the  tribe  to 
which  the  sceptre  was  promised,  nor  did  they  transmit 
the  power  they  had  to  their  children,  nor  was  it  continued 
by  any  kind  of  r^;ular  succession,  but  it  was  transmitted 
to  those  fitted  by  temper  and  habit  to  deliver  the  nation 
out  of  their  distress  on  given  contingencies. 

Hence  we  find  that  it  was  thus  that  Eliud,  Gideon, 
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JeptliH  and  others,  were  set  up  ;  and  on  one  occasion  tlie 
promise  of  authority  was  made,  to  wliomsoever  would 
give  battle  to  the  children  of  Ammon  should  be  head 
over  the  iuheritance  of  Gilead.  Thus  was  Jeptha  made 
chief.  Their  goverimient  consisted  of  three  parts :  be- 
sides tlie  magistrates  of  the  several  tribes  and  cities,  they 
had  a  chief  magi-strate  who  was  called  judge  or  captain, 
a  council  of  seveuty  chosen  men  and  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  The  first  was  occasional,  like  the 
dictators  of  Rome,  as  the  Romans  in  times  of  danger  fre- 
quently chose  sucii  a  man  as  was  much  esteemed  for 
valor  and  wisdom.  Ciod's  peculiar  people  had  a  peculiar 
regard  to  that  wisdom  and  valor  which  was  accompan- 
ied with  his  presence.  The  second  was  known  as  the 
great  Sanhedrim,  which  was  instituted  by  Moses  by  the 
command  of  God,  and  the  third  was  the  assembly  of  the 
people  of  which  we  find  frequent  instances  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. In  Joshua  22d,  we  learn  that  when  the  tribes  of 
Reuben  and  Gad,  and  half  of  that  of  Manasseh  had  built 
an  altar,  on  the  side  of  Jordan,  the  whole  congregation  of 
the  children  of  Israel  gathered  together  at  Shiloh,  to  go 
up'to  war  against  them.  Thus  it  will  be  perceived,  that 
this  was  the  exerciseof  the  highest  and  most  important  act 
which  could  concern  the  people,  that  even  of  war  and 
peace  ;  and  that  too  with  their  own  brethren  while 
Joshua  was  still  alive.  It  is  evident  that  this  whole 
tranaaction,  was  determined  upon  and  settled  by  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  for  we  are  told  they  sent  Phineas. 
This  embassy  was  not  only  thus  democratically  sent,  but 
it  was  also  equally  democratically  received.  It  was  di- 
rected to  all  the  children  of  Reuben,  Gad  and  Manasseh, 
and  the  answer  was  sent  by  them  all.  One  of  the  last 
eminent  acts  performed  by  Joshua  himself,  was  the  call- 
ing a  like  assembly  to  Shechem,  composed  of  elders,  heads 
of  families,  judges,  officers,  and  all  the  people :  and  they 
agreeing,  made  a  covenant  before  the  Lord. 
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The  like  assembly  was  gathered  together  for  the  eleo 
tion  of  Saul,  and  every  man  was  there ;  and  though  the 
elders  only,  are  said  to  have  asked  a  king  of  Samuel,  yet 
they  it  seems  were  deputed  from  the  whole  congregation, 
for  God  said  ''  Hearken  to  the  vdce  of  the  people."  In 
the  same  manner  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  after  that  the 
ratti  chose  and  anointed  David  to  be  their  king ;  and 
after  the  death  of  Solomon  all  Israel  met  together  to 
trial  with  Rehoboam,  and  ten  of  the  tribes  abrogated  his 
kingdom.  It  has  been  said  if  these  actions  were  con- 
sidered singly,  the  Hebrew  government  might  have  been 
called  a  democracy,  as  well  as  that  of  Athens ;  for  with- 
out doubt  they  evidently  manifested  the  supreme  power 
to  have  been  lodged  in  those  general  assemblies  of  the 
people.  But  the  government  as  to  its  outward  order 
consisting  of  those  three  parts,  ^ich  comprehended 
three  simple  species  and  no  times  having  been  appointed 
nur  occasum  specified  upon  which  judges  should  be  cho* 
•m,  or  these  assemblies  called,  whereas  the  Sanhedrim 
which  was  the  aristocratical  part  was  permanent,  the 
whole  might  rightly  be  called  or  considered  as  an  aristo- 
omcy. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


§  14.  The  Anglo  Saxon  legislation  commenced  under 
Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent ;  who  was  the  Bretwalda  or  su- 
jieriiir  chief  of  the  several,  Anglo  Saxon  kings,  south  of 
the  Humber.  A  code  of  laws  was  then  compiled,  of 
which  but  an  imperfect  transcript  has  come  down  to  our 
days.  The  ancient  German  customs  which  had  until 
then  been  continued  in  use,  ^vere  then  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tem and  promulgated  in  the  form  of  laws.  Bede  consid- 
ers the  first  act  of  legislation  as  having  been  done  in  im- 
italjou  of  the  Romans.  The  king  in  the  style  of  « 
Roman  Emperor,  decreed  or  enacted;  and  his  council 
or  Witans  advised.  Previous  to  their  migration  into 
Britain  and  the  adjoining  continent,  no  chief,  so  far  as  haa 
been  discovered,  ever  claimed  or  exercised  any  such 
authority.  This  assumption  of  authority,  was  followed 
throughout  the  wliole  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  and  the  Dan- 
ish period  of  the  history  of  Britain.  Its  remains  are 
plainly  discoverable  in  the  forms  of  enactment  at  a  much 
later  day.  The  functions  of  the  councils  which  were 
held  under  the  Anglo  Saxon  sovereigns  were  partly  ja- 
dicial,  and  partly  legislative.  Tacitus  informs  us  that  the 
chiefs  or  leaders  of  the  ancient  German  tribes  decided  on 
afiairs  of  smaller  moment,  but  that  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  deliberated  in  matters  of  weightier  concern. 
In  the  earlier  history  of  each  of  the  states  which  were 
formed  by  their  descendants,  traces  of  this  ancient  cus- 
tom may  be  discovered.  It  appears  that  the  ancient  form 
of  deliberations  continued.  The  king  or  the  optimates 
proposed  the  suoject  for  debate  and  they  alone  joined  in 
the  discussion.    There  are  also  some  indications  of  the 
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sense  of  those  of  the  community  who  did  attend,  having 
been  still  expressed  in  the  ancient  mode,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  those  customs  doubtless  influenced  the  lan- 
guage of  public  acts  even  when  the  people  had  altogether 
ceased  directly  to  interfere.    In  later  times  as  the  pre- 
dominant kingdoms  extended  their  territories,  and  par- 
ticularly as  regards  England,  when  the  kingdoms  of  the 
octarchy  were  united  into  one  empire,  the  assembly  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  thanes  became  impossible ;  and 
whatever  were  the  functions  which  were  originally  ex- 
ercised by  the  entire  body,  the  whole  naturally  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  few.   As  the  functions  of  this  tribunal  par- 
took both  of  judicial  and  legislative  authority,  to  ascertain 
precisely  the  boundaries  of  each,  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  after  the  union  of  the  different  states  into 
one  kingdom,  is  a  most  difficult  task.    As  it  regards 
l^islation  from  the  time  of  the  cpnversion  of  the  Anglo 
Saxons  to  Christianity,  the  prerogative  of  the  crown 
seems  to  have  been  exercised  with  the  advice  of  his 
council.    Two  of  these  councils  are  plainly  discernible 
though  not  always  to  be  distinguished.     They  formed 
th6  basis  of  the  great  councils  and  select  councils  which 
were  held  under  the  conqueror  and  his  successors,  and 
Ihe  remains  of  which  are  to  be  discovered  in  the  house 
of  Lords,  and  the  privy  council  at  the  present  day  under 
the  English  Constitution.    The  king's  coimcil  of  either 
kind  were  constituted  of  the  superior  order  of  the  king's 
vassals,   together  with  Archbishops  and  Bishops,   and 
Abbots  of  the  principal  monasteries.   In  some  instances 
such  as  the  king  especially  summoned  for  the  occasion, 
even   members  of  the  clerical  body  of  inferior  rank, 
eminent  for  their  attainments,  might  be  selected  as  mem- 
bers of  the  king's  council.   The  persons  who  acted  as  the 
council  of  the  king  are  usually  designated  in  the  Anglo 
Saxon  documents  as  Witan  aldones ;  or  by  some  such 
expressions  ;  sometimes  as  Edistan  Witan.  In  the  Latin 
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^M  charters  they  are  described  by  the  names  of  Priucipes, 
^M  Heoatois,  ConcUiarii,  Archontes,  Pretors,  but  most  com- 
^B  jnoiiiy  Proceres,  or  Optimates,  a  phrase  which  had  beeu 
^M  applied  to  tiiose  Romans  of  senatorial  rank  as  dlstinguish- 
^H  ed  from  the  Plebs.  It  seems  that  no  lay  man  could  be 
^H  selected  as  one  of  the  Optimates  or  couucil  unless  lie  were 
^H  in  the  enjoyment  of  forty  hydes  of  land.  It  is  seldom 
^H  that  any  public  act  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  kings  is  recorded 
^H  without  its  being  stated  to  have  been  done  with  the  con- 
^B  sent  or  the  advice  of  the  optimates,  or  proceres,  or  some 
^H  of  tliem.  As  many,  sometimes  all  of  the  optimates  would 
t^M  be  present  at  the  courts  of  the  state,  it  was  natural  that 
"^  (Jiose  assemblies  should  be  made  use  of  for  the  transac- 
tion of  such  business,  as  the  proceres  or  witan  usually 
advised  upon,  and  such  accordingly  appears  to  have  been 

»thc  fact.  Doubtless  many  persons  who  were  in  attead- 
dance  at  the  courts  of  the  state  in  virtue  of  their  offices 
not  qualified  as  members  of  tlie  councils  attested  the  act* 
as  witnesses :  indeed  there  are  numerous  instances  of 
that  kind.  As  to  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  as- 
semblies of  the  council  which  were  conveued  for  thedis- 
patefa  q(  puUic  business  on  other  occajHOos,  we  axe  left 
in  much  doubt:  so  much  must  have  depended  on 
the  urgency  of  the  business,  the  state  of  times,  tlu> 
character  and  influence  of  the  sovereign,  and  many  other 
drenmstances  that  in  all  probability,  no  uniform  rule 
prevailed.  From  the  numerous  chaiteFS  granted  by  the 
kings  to  the  church  and  to  their  vassals,  which  are  dated 
from  the  different  royal  vUlas  or  manors  in  which  they,  re- 
sided in  thdr  pK^ress  through  their  dominions,  it  would 
.  appear  that  there  was  always  a  certain  number  of  the 
optimates  in  attendance  on  the  king  to  obey  his  sum- 
mons, to  act  as  his  cotmcil  when  circumstances  required 
it  This  may  have  been  what  afterwards  appears  as 
the  select  council.  Many  acts  of  state  emanated  from 
this  council ;  but  more  solemn  assemblies  of  the  opti- 
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Attet  Of  G^  WitMM  gMdOteB  wen  ftequntly  called  esi^ 
btMinf  Mkntetitnet  tU,  aometiines  the  mosl  distinguished 
of  the  optimates ;  on  ione  oceattomi  the  ''  beat  men"  in 
the  land  is  the  Bxpre^mifm  used.  These  more  solemn 
assemblies  appear  to  hai^  been  held  in  the  open  air  by 
public  notion}  or  by  particular  summons  in  or  near  some 
city  or  popubus  town*  These  are  the  assemblies  wbidi 
Itfe  called  pariiaomits  by  the  writers  after  the  conquest 
it  appeam  to  have  beai  the  busiitess  of  the  select  oouncil 
which  usually  attended  the  king,  or  the  select  oouncil  as 
h  may  be  called^  to  detemiine  when  those  more  solemn 
toutai^ils  ahoidd  be  heid.  On  some  occasions  when  the 
thione  was  vacant  these  assemblies  met  oa  their  own 
authodty  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  sovereign.  Laws 
were  framed  and  enacted  at  the  councils  assembled  whe« 
^r  as  courts  of  the  state,  or  by  special  summoiui :  but 
as  bdbre  itated  the  enactments  were  ahnoet  lAiiversally 
ia  Ae  nam6  of  the  king)  and  tins  was  continued  by  Wil^* 
Vmm  the  Conqueior  and  his  succes«N»9.  The  Conqueror 
indeed  on  tiiese  occasions  asserted  the  kingly  authority 
in  the  knost  poeitiTe  terms,  *'  mando  et  regia  authoritate 
pnecipiD.''  After  the  laws  had  ceased  to  be  enacted  in 
tte  piesence  of  the  assembled  people,  writs  were  sent 
to  the  diferent  earies  or  lieutenants  of  counties,  in  which 
tiie  laws  wele  embodied,  so  that  the  ordinances  made  at 
the  caundb  might  be  known  both  to  rich  and  to  poor, 
and  diis  constituted  the  mode  of  publication  in  those 
tatlydaya. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  juridical  history  of  England 
thdr  laws  were  ordinarily  known  by  the  name  of  omsie 
fUt  canstiMlimmB  •:  the  king  usually  provided  and  ordained 
tiMMnj(«) 

Tbe  laws  or  mmrs  so  oaUed  are  in  the  laws  of  fiag^ 
land  dMngoiehed  into  tiMse  made  before  the  time  ef 
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memofy,  and  Uiuse  made  since.  Tlie  time  of  memory 
■WAS  fixed  in  conformity  to  a  provision  made  ia  tJie  time 
ofEdwurd  1  si  lor  setting  ttie  limitation  io  the  writ  of 
n^bt,  whicli  wa«  by  statute  1st  Went,  c,  39,  5xect  at  tlu) 
beginuing  of  the  reign  of  Hichard. 

Altliougli  the  limitation  in  a  writ  of  right  has  been 
king  since  altered,  thia  period  has  been  chosen  as  a  dis- 
taaceofvery  higli  antiquity,  at  which  has  been  fixed  tfte 
Ume  of  memorij,  as  it  is  called,  so  that  iu  England  even 
at  this  time  every  thing  before  that  period  is  said  to  have 
faajipened  before  the  time  of  memory. 

Those  statutes  which  were  made  before  this  dine,  and 
which  have  not  been  since  repealed  nor  altered  by  cod- 
trary  usage  or  by  subsequent  acts  of  parliament,  are  con' 
•idered  as  part  of  the  iegp^  non  scripttF. ;  being  consider- 
ed ttow  as  in  fact  incorporated  into  atid  as  having  become 
a  part  of  the  common  law  of  England  ;  notwitlistanding 
eopies  of  them  may  be  found  at  the  present  time,  their 
provisions  are  usually  considered  that  of  the  sovereign. 

Several  laws  even  its  late  as  Henry  the  2d  and  in  the 
reigns  of  Richard  and  John,  vouch  no  other  sanction  but 
**nx  eomiUuU"  or  «Ver  pnec^iU"  for  ererythiog  they  com- 
maud  or  4ireot  Hach  of  the  early  tuatory  of  Knglish 
•tatutea  ia  no  doubt  iavolred  in  ob»c\mtf  from  tbe  great 
diffieulty  of  iotetpretiag  ancient  recofdi  in  wUcb  refa* 
e*ee  was  not  unfret^ueoUy  made  to  aatecedent  docih 
nieuti  written  ia  laoguage  different  from  that  of  tb«  ori- 
ginals and  in  many  instances  even  in  different  parts  of 
Uie  sane  documeot  a  change  of  language  oecuia  where 
the  aame  ciFcunwtApqes  in  fitct  fr«Ds  intmded  to  be  sta^ 
ted.  These  defects  in  aacieat  stetatesorigiaate  to  aoei^ 
tain  extent  firom  the  habits  of  ttte  age  wjbeije  much  wag 
dc»e  without  the  fo^rmalitiea  of  any  wvittea  Keord  pre- 
Bttved,  to  which  aoceaa  is  at  tH»  late  age  to  1m»  ted,  and 
partly  from  the  disturbed  ^wte  of  the  .eootitry  for  aome 
time  after  the  advent  of  WiUMm  the  first,  aiid  from  the 
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AK>rdei8  which  prevailed  in  several  subaequent  rrigns. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  of  acoounting  for  the  ex- 
traordinary appearance  of  the  old  statutes  than  by  sup- 
posing that  it  remained  with  the  kinjg  to  suj^ly  the  de- 
fects which  occasionally  appeared  in  the  course  and  or- 
der of  proeeechng ;  which  beii^  fimnded  originally  cm 
custom  and  usage,  was,  in  its  nature,  more  susceptible 
of  modificaticm  dian  any  positive  institution,  that  not  as 
acts  of  parliament  but  as  imm^norial  usage  and  custom 
from  which  there  is  no  doubt  much  of  the  common  law 
of  England  is  derived. 

§  16.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  laws  were 
termed  sometimes  ^'  OMtMe/'  and  sometimes  ^\  cofMUuHo- 
net."  The  most  solemn  and  usual  way  of  ordaining  laws 
was  to  get  the  concurrence  of  the  commm^  ccmcUium 
regniy  yet  it  seems  that  in  these  times  the  king  took  upon 
himself  to  do  many  legislatiye  acts,  which  when  confor- 
mable with  the  estaUished  order  of  things  were  easUy 
acquiesced  in,  and  became  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
very  frame  indeed  of  such  laws  as  were  sancticmed  with 
all  possiMe  formalities,  carried  in  them  the  strongest  ap- 
pearances of  re^  acts :  if  a  law  passed  condUo  baramun 
Monmiy  it  was  still  rex  consHiuii.  Of  the  laws  of  Wil- 
Ham  the  Conqueror,  though  m  some  parts  they  seem 
to  have  the  authority  of  the  great  council,  staiuimus^ 
volumus^  priBcipimMf  yet  in  others  tiiey  speak  in  the  per- 
son of  the  king  only,  hoc  quoque  prtBcipio,  ei  prohibeo. 
The  form  of  a  charter,  in  which  the  king  was  considered 
as  a  person  granting,  was  a  very  common  way  of  making 
laws  at  this  time,  and  carries  with  it  evidence  of  the  sen- 
timents entertained  in  those  ages  concerning  l^islation. 
It  should  be  remarked  that  some  of  these  charters,  from 
tile  solemnities  attending  the  execution  of  them,  might 
be  regarded  as  having  all  the  solemnities  of  valid  laws 
as  in  some  of  them  the  barons  of  the  realm  seem  to  have 
been  parties.    Others  se^n  to  have  no  authority  but 
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could  not  be  easily  tampered  with,  without  a  manifest 
discovery  of  the  cliaiige. 

§  17.  In  an  unlettered  age,  it  was  convenient  and  beo- 
eJicia],  that  the  king  .should  exercise  such  a  superlnteu- 
deace  over  tlie  laws  as  to  declare,  explain  and  direct 
what  his  justices  should  do  in  particular  cases ;  such 
directions  were  very  readily  received  as  positive  laws, 
always  to  be  observed  in  future,  and  no  doubt  numbers  of 
fuch  regidations  were  made  of  which  at  present  there  re- 
main no  traces.  While  this  supreme  autliority  was  ex- 
ercised only  iu  furtherance  of  justice,  by  declaring  the 
law,  or  ei-en  altering  it  in  instances  which  did  not  much 
entrench  upon  the  interest  of  the  great  men  of  the  king- 
dom, it  was  suifered  to  act  at  freedom.  But  no  alteration 
in  the  law  which  affected  the  persons  or  property  of  the 
barons,  could  be  attempted  with  safety,  witJiout  their 
concurrence  in  making  it,  as  in  deed  it  could  not  always 
be  executed  without  the  assistance  uf  tiieir  support. 
Thus  it  happened  that  when  any  important  change  was 
meditated  by  the  king  a  coinmutii  concilium  was  sum- 
moned where  tlie  advice  of  the  magistrates  was  taken, 
and  tben  the  law  if  passed  was  raentioDed  to  be  past 
with  their  concurrence.  On  the  oUier  hand,  had  the 
noUes  any  point  which  they  wanted  to  be  authorized  by 
kii^s  pariiamentary  concurrence  a  eommune  conatitan 
was  called  if  the  kii^  could  be  prevailed  to  call  one,  and 
if  the  matter  was  put  into  a  law,  the  king  here  was  men- 
tiraied  to  have  commanded  it  at  the  prayer  and  request 
of  his  barons,  so  that  one  way  or  the  other  the  king  is 
mentk>ned  in  all  laws,  as  the  creative  power  which  gives 
life  and  efie«t  to  the  whole. 

§  ]  8.  As  laws  made  in  the  solemn  form  by  a  annmwne 
amcUiwn,  were  upon  points  of  greet  iinportance,  and 
often  the  subjects  of  violent  contests ;  they  were  in  the 
nature  of  concords  or  compacts  between  the  partiea  inter- 
ested and  were  sometimes  passed  and  executed  with  the 
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ceremoaies  suitable  to  such  a  transactiout  The  constitu- 
tions of  ClaFendon,  (which  too  are  called  the  ancient  law 
of  the  kingdom  and  therefore  only  to  be  declared  and 
recognized  as  such,)  were  passed  in  that  way. 

Becket  and  all  the  bishops  took  an  oath  to  observe 
those  laws ;  and  all  except  Becket  signed  and  put  their 
seals  to  them.  The  laws  were  drawn  in  tliree  parts,  one 
counterpart  or  autlientic  copy  was  given  to  Becket,  ano« 
ther  was  delivered  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  a  third 
was  retained  by  the  king  to  be  enrolled  among  the  royal 
charters. 

The  Magna  Charta  of  King  John  was  executed  with 
similar  solemnity  and  bore  a  similar  appearance  of  a 
compact  between  the  king  and  his  nobles. 

It  was  not  uncommon  that  the  people  as  well  as  the 
makers  should  be  sworn  to  observe  the  laws.  The  as^, 
siscB  statuUB  et  juraics  are  mentioned  by  Bracton  as  aii 
article  of  inquiry  before  the  justices  in  Eyre  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  third.(a) 

§  19.  It  may  not  be  amiss  at  this  point  to  digress  for  a 
moment  and  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  British  Parlia* 
ment  Edward  the  first  who  has  been  justly  denominated 
^'  the  English  Justinian"  was  possessed  of  great  natural 
talents,  and  succeeding  to  a  prince  whose  weakness  and 
injustice  had  rendered  his  reign  unhappy,  being  sensible 
that  nothing  but  a  strict  administration  of  justice  could, 
on  the  one  side  curb  a  nobility  whom  the  troubles  of  the 
preceding  reign  had  rendered  turbulent ;  and  on  the  other 
appease  and  reconciliate  the  people,  by  securing  and 
guarding  the  property  of  individuals.  To  this  end  he 
made  jurisprudence  the  principal  object  of  his  attention, 
and  insomuch  did  it  improve  under  his  care  that  the  mode 
of  process  became  fixed  and  settled.    It  is  during  his 


(a)  RaeTe's  English  Law,  Vol.  1,  p.  215,  316,  917,  218;  SteTen's  Eag. 
CoMt,  VoL  1  p.  1^ 
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reign  in  which  we  find  the  first  instance  of  the  admission 
of  deputies  of  towns  and  borouphs  into  Parliament. 

Edward  continually  engaged  in  wars,  either  agajnrt 
Scotland  or  on  the  continent,  seeing  his  demesne  consi- 
derably diminished,  was  frequently  reduced  to  the  most 
pressing  necessities.  But  though  in  consequence  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  he  frequently  indulged  himself  in  par- 
ticular acts  of  injustice,  yet  he  perceived  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  extend  a  general  operation  on  a  body  of  nobles, 
and  a  people  who  so  well  knew  how  to  unite  in  a  com- 
mon cause.  In  order  to  raise  subsidies,  he  was  obliged 
to  employ  a  new  method,  and  to  endeavor  to  obtain 
through  the  consent  of  the  people,  what  his  predecesson 
had  iiitherto  expected  from  their  own  power.  The  shet^ 
ifls  were  ordered  to  invite  the  towns  and  boroughs  of  the 
different  counties  to  send  deputies  to  parliament,  and  H 
is  from  this  era  that  we  are  to  date  the  origin  of  the 
iouse  of  commons.  No  writs  can  be  found  to  summons 
knights  and  burgesses  and  citizens  to  parliament  before 
the  year  1364,  49  Henry  III.  Knights  of  Shires  were, 
however,  summoned  under  King  John.  In  1283,  Ed- 
yrard  I.  heM  a  pariiament  at  Shrewsbury  where  the  lords 
Mt  in  a  casUe  and  the  commons  in  a  ban.  fn  1337  the 
-lords  and  commons  met  at  Klthom,  in  Kent,  in  the  palace 
of  Edward  IL,  the  leroains  of  which  are  still  extant.  It 
is  certeinly  a  question  when  the  commous  first  formed  a 
distinct  assemUy  litHn  the  lords.  Farliament  or  general 
GOUDcils  haT«  existed  from  llie  eatliest  pmod  ctfi^tish  his- 
tery;  the  word  is  doived  from  the  French  pwjer,to8peak, 
because  it  is  a  deUb^rative  assembly  and  means  Ute  great 
council  of  the  nation.  They  have  existed  in  the  early 
ages  under  various  names.  The  Saxons  called  these  coun- 
cils synoth  or  tniohel  tynoth,  the  great  council,  or  great 
synoth,  because  they  were  of  a  religious  character ;  also 
michel  gemoth  or  gemote,  the  great  assembly  and  udttena 
gemolh  the  assembly  of  wise  men.    Alter  the  conquest 
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they  were  called  by  the  latin  namee  of  comKmxM  conml- 
ium  regfdj  magnum  amnlium  regi^j  curia  magnOj  con- 
ventus  magnatum  vel  proceruntj  astisa  generalk^  and 
KMiietiiiies  communiias  regni  AnglkB,(a)  and  fioally  par- 
liamentum  which  was  the  name  last  adapted.  Mr.  Har- 
rington in  his  remarks  upon  the  more  ancient  8tatute8(6) 
obseires  in  contradicticm  to  lord  Coke's  'Etymolagj  of  the 
word  ^^  parliament,  as  being  ccMnposed  of  the  words  jexit- 
lef* lament^  '^  to  speak  erne's  mind,  that  it  was  acompound 
of  two  Celtic  words,  parley  and  menf  or  mend  both  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  Bullet's  Celtic  Dictionary  pub- 
lished at  Besanoon  in  1754.  He  renders  parley  by  the 
French  infinitive  parler,  and  we  use  the  word  in  the 
English  as  a  substantive  rur.,  parley  and  merU  or  mend 
is  rendered  qaanlite  abandonee.  And  he  concludes  that 
the  word  parHamentj  tiierefore,  being  resolved  into  its 
ccmstituent  syllables  may  not  be  improperly  said  to  signi- 
fy what  the  Indians  of  North  America  call  the  greaiialk 
The  word  parUamenhJumj  it  is  universally  admitted  was 
not  used  in  England,  till  the  reign  of  Henry  in.|  which 
is  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Lord  Coke,(c)  that  the 
word  was  in  use  before  the  con!quest(cI)  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  origin  of  the  house  of  commons  may 
be  dated  from  the  17th  King  John ;  (1215)  but  the  insti- 
tution of  parliament  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  In 
the  first  report  of  the  lords'  committees  upon  the  peer- 
age, will  be  found  the  result  of  their  lordships'  inquiries 
as  to  the  constitution  of  parliament,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose it  was  originally  summoned :  but  it  is  one  of  those 
matters,  to  use  the  words  of  Blackstone,  which  ''  lie  so 


(«)  GlMTfl,  liber  13,  C.  39.    L.  9,  C.  10 ;  9d  Inst.  950. 

(b)  Bftrr.  p.  48. 

(c)  Co.  1  Inst.  110,  a;  Co.  9  Insl.  150  ;  1  Com.  147. 

(lO  Co.  4  Intl.  19 ;  Pryttoe^s  Ao.  4  Intl.  9,  Christian's  note ;  1  Black* 
ilOBe*s  Com.  147;  Taylor's  Civil  Law,  70. 
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!  far  hidden  in  Uie  dark  ages  of  antiquity,  tliat  tbe  tracing 
L  of  it  out  is  a  tiling  equally  difficult  and  uncertain."' 

As  an  illustration  of  this  obscurity,  the  magna  charta 

I  of  Henry  111.  omits  (he  following  clause  which  is  iu  the 

I  Hiagiia  charta  of  King  John.     "  That  no  scutage  shall  be 

nposcd  on  the  people  unless  by  the  consent  of  the  com- 

I  mii/ic  conniiurn. 

The  first  writ  of  summons  to  elect  and  send  knights 
I  and  burgesses  to  parliament,  was  issued  49  Hen.  HI.     It 
I  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  these  deputies  of  the 
I  people  were  not  at  first  possessed  of  any  considerable  au- 
[diority;  they  were  far  from  enjoying  those  exteasire  pri- 
vil^es  which,  in  these  days,  constitute  the  house  of  com- 
-IDons  a  collateral  part  of  the  government ;  they  were  in 
I  (hose  times  called  up  only  to  provide  for  the  want  of  the 
f  king,  and  approve  of  the  resolutions  taken  by  him,  and 
I  llie  assembly  of  tlie  lords.     But  it  was  nevertheless  a 
kgreat  point  gained  lo  have  obtained  the  right  of  uttering 
I  titeir  complaints,  assembled  iu  a  body  and  in  a  legal 
'  Way ;  tcj  have  acquired,  instead  of  the  dangerous  resource 
of  insurreetioitfj,  a  lawful  and  regular  means  of  influencing 
the  motions  of  tbe  gorernment,  and  thenceforth  to  have 
become  a  part  of  it.    Whatever  disadvantage  might  at- 
tend the  station  at  first  allotted  to  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  it  was  soon  to  be  compensated  by  the  pre- 
ponderance the  people  necessarily  acquire  when  they 
are  enabled  to  act  and  move  with  ntetliod,  and  especial- 
ly with  concert. 

And  indeed  this  privilege  of  naming  representatives, 
insignificant  as  it  might  then  appear,  presently  manifest- 
ed itself  by  the  most  considerable  effects.  In  spite  of 
his  reluctance,  and  after  many  evasions  unworthy  so 
great  a  king,  Edward  was  obliged  to  confirm  the  great 
charter ;  he  even  confirmed  it  eleven  times  in  the  course 
of  his  reign.  It  was  moreover  enacted,  that  whatever 
^oidd  be  done  contrary  to  it  should  be  null  and  void ; 
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that  it  should  be  read  twice  a  year  in  the  cathedrals  ; 
and  that  the  p»ialty«of  excommunication  diould  be  de* 
Aounced  against  any  who  shonld  presume  to  violate  it. 
At  length  tie  converted  into  an  established  law  a  privi- 
lege of  which  the  Ei^sh  had  hitherto  had  only  a  pre- 
carious enjoyment ;  aiid  in  the  statute  de  IbUagio  turn 
concedendOf  he  decreed  that,  no  tax  should  be  laid,  nor 
impost  levied,  without  the  joint  consent  of  llie  lords  and 
commons ;  a  most  important  statute  this,  which  in  con- 
junction with  magna  charta,  forms  the  basis  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution.  If  from  the  latter  the  Engli^  Sure  to 
date  the  origin  of  their  liberty,  from  the  former  they  are 
to  date  the  establishment  of  it ;  and  as  the  great  charter 
was  the  bulwark  that  protected  the  freedom  of  individ- 
uals, so  was  the  statute  in  question  the  engine  which  pro- 
tected the  charter  itself,  and  by  the  help  of  which  the 
people  were  thenceforth  to  make  legal  conquests  over  the 
authority  of  the  crown.  The  representatives  of  the  na- 
tion, and  o(  the  whole  nation,  were  now  admitted  into 
parliament ;  the  great  point,  therefore,  was  gained  that 
was  one  day  to  procure  them  the  influence  which  they 
at  present  possess ;  sind  the  subsequent  reigns  afford  con- 
tinual instances.  In  the  first  report  of  the  lords'  commit- 
tee upon  the  peerage,  p.  252,  the  committee  state,  that  llie 
first  solemn  act  which  they  had  discovered,  by  which  the 
constitution  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  realm  was 
distinctly  described,  after  the  charter  of  king  John,  was 
a  statute  passed  in  tlie  15th  Edward  II.,  where  it  is  de- 
clared ''  that  the  matters  to  be  established  for  the  estate 
of  the  realm,  and  of  the  people,  should  be  treated,  estab- 
lished, and  accorded  in  parliament  by  the  king,  and  by 
the  assent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  and  the 
commonalty  of  the  realm,  according  as  had  been  before 
accustomed."  This  committee  also  state,  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  charter  of  king  John,  about  summoning  the 
Mmmune  cmctftum^i^pears  to  have  been  abandoned,  and 
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probably  did  not  extend  to  all  legislative  purposes,  but 
only  to  that  of  granting  aid.   Under  Edward  II.  the  com- 
mons began  to  annex  petitions  to  the  bills  by  which  they 
granted  subsidies :  this  was  the  dawn  of  their  legislative 
anthority.   Under  Edward  ifl.,  they  declared  they  would 
not,  in  future,  acknowledge  any  law  to  which  they  had 
Dot  expressly  assented.     Soon  after  this,  they  exerted  a 
privilege,  in  which  consists,  at  this  time,  one  of  the  great 
balances  of  the  Constitution :  tltey  impeached  and  pro- 
cured to  be  condemned  some  of  the  first  ministers  of 
■tate.     Under  Henry  IV.  tUey  refused  to  grant  subsidies 
1  before  an  answer  had  been  given  to  their  petitions.    In 
I  ft  word,  every  event  of  any  consequence  was  attended 
»  with  an  increase  of  the  power  of  the  commons ;  increases, 
I  indeed,  but  slow  and  gradual,  but  which  were  peaceably 
I  and  legally  effected,  and  were  the  more  fit  to  engage  the 
I  attention  of  the  people,  and  coalesce  with  the  ancient 
I  principles  of  the  Constitution. 

Under  Henry  V.  the  nation  was  entirely  taken  up  with 
hs  wars  again.st  France;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
hepai  the  fatal  contests  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
lancaster.  The  noise  of  arms  alone  was  now  to  be 
heard :  during  the  silence  of  the  laws  already  in  being, 
no  thoo^t  was  had  of  enacting  new  ones ;  and,  for  thirty 
yean  t(^;ether,  EngUnd  presrats  a  wide  scene  of  slaugh- 
ter and  desolation.  At  length  under  Henry  VII.,  who, 
by  intermarriage  with  the  house  of  York,  united  the 
pretensions  of  the  two  families,  a  general  peace  was 
re-«8tabljflbed,  and  the  prospect  of  happier  days  seemed 
to  open  on  the  nation.  But  the  long  and  violent  agita- 
tion under  which  it  had  laboured,  was  to  be  followed 
by  a  long  and  painful  recovery.  Henry  assuming  the 
throne  with  sword  in  hand,  and  in  a  great  measure  as  a 
conqueror,  had  promises  to  fulfil,  as  well  as  injuries  to 
avenge.  In  the  mean  time,  the  people,  wearied  out  by 
the  calamities  they  had  undergone,  and  longing  only  for 
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repose,  abhorred  eren  the  idea  of  resistance ;  so  that  the 
remains  of  an  almost  exterminated  nobility  beheld  them- 
selves  left  defenceless,  and  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of 
the  sovereign.  The  commons,  on  the  other  hand,  accus- 
tomed to  act  only  a  second  part  in  public  affairs,  and 
finding  themselves  bereft  of  those  who  had  hitherto  been 
tiieir  leaders,  were  more  than  afraid  to  form  of  them- 
selves .an  opposition.  Placed  immediately,  as  well  as 
the  lords,  under  the  eye  of  the  king,  they  exposed  them- 
selves to  the  same  dangers.  Like  them,  therefore,  they 
purchased  their  personal  security  at  the  expense  of  pub- 
lic liberty ;  and,  in  reading  the  history  of  the  first  two 
kings  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  we  imagine  ourselves  read- 
ing the  relation  given  by  Tacitus  of  Tiberius  and  the 
Roman  Senate(a) — ''  Quanta  quis  illustriari  tanto  magis 
faisi  ac  festinantesy 

§  20.  The  earliest  statutes  extant  in  the  printed  sta- 
tutes of  England,  are  those  of  Henry  111.(6) 

The  sources  of  information  begin  at  this  period  to  be 
more  authentic.  We  have  in  this  reign  some  statutes 
enacted  by  the  legislature,  besides  the  charter  of  liberties 
and  the  charter  of  the  forest.  These  statutes  are  either 
to  be  found  in  the  rolls  in  the  tower,  or  in  some  memo- 
rials which  have  delivered  them  down  to  us  as  acts  of 
parliament,  and,  therefore,  their  genuineness  is  not  to  be 
questioned.  Many  parliaments  were  holden  in  this  long 
reign,  and  it  has  been  thence  inferred,  that  many  acts  of 
course  have  passed  which  have  not  reached  our  time, 
though  it  is  remarkable  that  Bracton,  except  in  four  or 
five  instances,  quotes  no  statutes  but  those  which  are 
BOW  extant.  So  destructive  has  the  hand  of  time  been, 
that  only  two  of  those  few  we  have,  are  to  be  found  on 


(fl)  Da  L^me,  SI  to  88  ;  33  to  S6. 

^)  Dwarria,  part  2.  ch.  10,  p.  6^6. 
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recoid.  The  only  statutes  of  this  reign  to  be  found  on 
the  statute  roll,  are  magna  charta  and  charta  de  foresta. 
The  rest  are  not  on  record,  but  only  presen-ed  in  books 
and  memorials.  Such  arc  the  statutes  of  Merton  and 
Martbudge.  This  distinction  of  ancient  documents  has 
given  rise  to  the  following  position  :  that  notwithstanding 
the  record  itself  be  not  extant,  yet  general  statutes  made 
■ffitliin  the  time  of  memory,  thatis,  since  the  first  Richard, 
do  not  lose  the  force  of  statutes,  if  any  authentic  memo- 
rials of  there  being  such  are  to  be  found  in  books,  se- 
conded with  a  general  received  tradition  attesting  and 
approving  the  same.  In  conformity,  perhaps,  to  this 
favourable  presumption  it  has  become  a  rule,"  that  courts 
are  to  take  notice  of  general  acts  of  parliament,  without 
pleading  tlieni ;  for  statutes  are  never  to  be  put  in  issue 
Of  nu/  tkl  iccord,  but  are  to  be  tried  by  the  courts,  and  if 
there  be  any  difficulty  or  uncertainty,  the  Judges  are  to 
make  use  of  ancient  copies,  transcripts,  books,  pleadings, 
or  any  other  memorials,  to  inform  themselves.  In  8  Co. 
R.  28,  it  was  resolved,  that  against  a  general  act  of  par- 
liament, or  such  an  act  whereof  the  judges  and  officers 
ought  to  take  notice,  the  other  party  cannot  plead  rod 
Uel  record,  for  of  such  an  "act  the  judges  ought  to  take 
notice ;  and  in  that  case  it  was  said,  "  God  forbid  if  the 
record  of  such  act  be  lost,  or  consumed  by  fire  or  other 
means,  that  it  should  tend  to  the  general  prejudice  of  the 
oommoQwealth,  but  rather,  although  it  be  lost  or  con- 
sumed, the  judges,  either  by  the  printed  copy  or  by  the 
record  in  which  it  is  pleaded,  or  by  some  other  means, 
may  inform  themselves  of  it." 

The  statutes  of  this  reign,  which  are  now  in  being  are 
to  be  found  in  the  common  editions  of  the  statutes.  The 
statutes  from  Magna  Oiarta  down  to  the  end  of  Edward 
II.,  including  also  some,  which  because  their  period  is 
not  ascertained,  are  termed  m  certi  temporia,  are  some- 
times called  the  Vetera  Statuti,    Those  from  tlie  begin- 
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ning  of  the  reign  of  Bdward  III.  being 
guished  by  the  appdlatlon  of  Nova  Statuti.(d) 

§  21.  In  most  of  the  ancient  free  states,  liie  share  of 
the  people  in  the  business  of  legislation  was  to  approve 
or  Teject  the  propositions  which  were  made  to  them,  and 
to  give  the  final  sanctions  to  the  laws.  The  ftmctions  of 
those  persons,  (or  in  general,  those  bodies,)  who  were 
intrusted  with  the  executive  power,  was  to  prepare  and 
frame  the  laws,  and  then  to  propose  them  to  the  people : 
and  in  a  word,  they  possessed  that  branch  of  the  legisla- 
five  power  which  may  be  called  the  initiative,  that  is  the 
prerogative  of  putting  that  power  in  action. 

The  initiative,  or  exclusive  right  of  proposing  in  l^is- 
lative  assemblies,  attributed  to  the  magistrates  was  in- 
deed very  useful,  and  perhaps  even  necessary,  in  ancient 
republics,  for  giving  a  permanence  to  the  laws  as  well  as 
for  preventing  the  disorders  and  struggles  for  power 
which  have  been  mentioned  before.  This  power  of  pre- 
viously considering  and  approving  such  laws  as  were 
afterwards  to  be  propounded  to  the  people,  was,  in  the 
first  times  of  the  Roman  republic,  constantly  exercised 
by  the  senate :  laws  were  made,  populijussu  ex  awiar 
aenatus.  Even  in  cases  of  elections,  the  previous  appro- 
bation and  aiLCtoritas  of  the  senate,  with  regard  to  those 
persons  who  were  offered  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people, 
were  required.  '^  Turn  enim  rum  qaebai  is  niagistratimi 
qui  caperat  si  patus  aticto  res  rum  erant  factV\h) 

§  22.  At  Venice  the  senate  also  exercised  powers  of 
the  same  kind,  with  regard  to  the  grand  coimcil  or  as- 
sembly of  the  nobles.  In  the  canton  of  Berne,  all  propo* 
sitions  nrust  be  discussed  in  the  little  council  which  is 
composed  of  twenty-seven  members,  before  they  are  laid 


(a)  ReeTas,  toI.  2,  p.  84. 
(I)  Cicero  pro  PUiicit. 
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before  the  council  of  two  hundred,  in  whom  resides  the 
Bovereigoty  of  the  whole  canton.  And  in  Geneva  the 
law  (was)  "  that  nothing  shall  be  treated  in  the  general 
council  or  assembly  of  the  citizens  which  has  not  been 
previously  treated  and  approved  in  the  council  of  the 
two  hundred  :  and  that  nothing  shall  be  treated  in  the 
two  hundred  which  has  not  been  previously  treated  and 
approved  in  the  council  of  the  twenty-five."(a) 

In  almost  all  the  ancient  slates  of  Europe,  the  will  of 
the  prince  held  the  place  of  law,  and  custom  so  con- 
founded tins  matter  of  right  with  the  matter  of  fact,  tliat 
many  writers  represent  the  legislative  authority  as  essen- 
tially attached  to  the  character  of  king,  and  the  plenitude 
of  his  power  seemed  in  their  estimation  to  flow  from  the 
very  definition  of  his  title  ;(6)  ^nd  there  are  not  wanting 
mslances  in  the  history  of  England's  kings,  where  even 
kings  themselves  have  arrogated  lo  tliemselves  this  high 
prerogative.  James  I.  indeed,  claimed  that  his  preroga- 
tive was  absolute  and  unlimited;  that  the  concurrence  of 
parliament  was  not  necessary  in  any  of  the  acts  of  gov- 
ernment, and  that  all  the  privileges  of  tlie  people,  were 
mere  vtduntary  concessions  made  by  his  ancestors,  which 
he  might  revoke  at  pleasure ;  these  were  prc^positions 
wbidi  be  not  only  maintained/  but  which  he  would  not 
suflfer  to  be  questioned.  "  As  to  dispute,"  says  he,  "  what 
God  may  do,  is  blasphemy ;  so  it  is  seditious  to  dispute 
what  a  king  may  do  in  the  height  of  his  power."  Evra 
tbe  judges,  when  called  upon,  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty  to  decide  between  the  king  and  the  people,  were 
prohibited  from  canvassing  the  rights  of  the  crown. 
"  Deal  not,"  says  his  majesty,  "  in  difficult  questionB  be- 
fore you  considt  with  the  king  and  council,  for  fear  of 


(<>]  Ster.  Eng.  Con.  Vol.  ii.,  cb.  4,  pp.  837,  838. 
(i)  Smt.  Bag.  Coa.,  fgL  S,  eh.  4,  p.  S31. 
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wounding  the  king  through  the  sides  of  a  private  person. 
The  absolute  prerogative  of  the  crown,  is  no  subject  for 
the  tongue  of  a  lawyer,  nor  is  it  lawful  to  be  dis- 
puted."(a) 

In  modem  times,  however,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
English  government  not  to  leave  the  laws  at  the  disposal 
of  the  king.  The  basis  of  the  English  C!onstitution,  the 
principle  on  which  it  depends  is,  that  the  l^slative 
power  belongs  to  the  parliament  alone ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
power  of  establishing  laws,  and  of  abrogating,  changing, 
or  explaining  them. 

§  23.  The  constituent  parts  of  parliament  are  the 
King,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Commons.(&) 
But  noithrr  the  king  nor  his  privy  council  can  make  any 
amrndmont  in  the  bills  preferred  by  the  two  houses,  he 
Imviuft  moroly  Iho  riglit  to  accept  or  reject  such  laws  as 
nht^il  )h^  |MiiMiod  by  the  |mrliament.  In  the  banning  of 
thi*  t*\Uh*«w  of  Uir  house  of  commons,  bills  were  pre- 
Hf^MtiHt  tn  tht^  king  umlor  the  form  of  petitions.  Those  to 
whtrh  lh<^  king  numMiUHl  were  registered  among  the  rolls 
%\f  imrUiimt^nt,  with  liis  answers  to  them,  and  at  the  end 
lU'iHioli  imrllament  the  judges  framed  them  into  statutes. 

Hc^vt^ml  abuses  liaving  crept  into  this  method  of  pro- 
(HHHling^  it  WAS  adcrward  ordained  that  in  future  cases, 
the  Jutlgt^N  sliouUi  make  the  statutes  before  the  end  of 
Moh  iH^ssion,  to  the  end  that  parliament  might  detect, 
and  if  noetl  be,  correct  any  errors  occurring  therein.  In 
prooemi  of  time,  it  was  found  that  even  this  was  insuffi- 
cient, and  then  the  present  method  of  framing  bills  was 
established,  so  that  now  the  practice  is  in  England  as  in 
this  country,  that  both  houses  frame  the  statutes  in  the 


(a)  Miller'i  Eng.  Got.,  Vol.  i.,  sec.  1,  pp.  153,  154. 

(b)  SteY.  Eng.  Con.,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  531. 
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very  form  and  words  in  wliicli  they  are  to  stand  when 
they  receive  the  royal  assent. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  king,  ns  it  is  of  the  executive 
in  tliia  country,  to  send  messages  to  either  house.  These 
messages  are  very  different  now  from  what  they  were 
anciently,  being  generally  expressed  in  very  general 
words;  instead  of  being  directory,  they  are  only  made  to 
desire  the  house  to  take  certain  subjects  into  their  con- 
side-rattoo.  No  particular  clauses  are  expressed;  the 
commons  are  not  to  declare  at  any  stated  time,  their 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  proposition  made  by  the 
king,  but  they  follow  the  same  modes  of  proceeding  as 
are  pursued  in  relation  to  petitions  presented  by  private 
individuals.  Some  member  usually  makes  a  motion 
upon  the  subject  expressed  in  the  king's  message  ;  a  bill 
is  framed  in  the  usual  way  ;  and  such  bill,  like  any  other, 
may  be  dropped  at  any  stage  of  it :  in  short,  it  is  treated 
not  as  the  proposal  of  the  crown,  but  as  the  motion  of 
some  of  their  own  members,  which  the  house  discusses, 
and  dually  accepts  or  rejects.(a)  The  bill  when  passed 
bolh  houses,  is  presented  to  the  king  for  his  royal  assent : 
dioBe  bills  which  he  rejects  remain  without  force,  and 
those  to  which  be  assents  are  incorporated  into  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  kingdiHn,  and  thereafter  treated  as  the  ex- 
{wess  will  of  the  highest  power  acknowledged  in  Engl  and. 
Tbey  hare  the  same  binding  force  as  the  edits  en  rt^- 
ties  hare  in  France,  and  as  the  popiUii^ta  had  in  ancient 
Rome.  And  although  each  of  the  constitutent  parts  of 
parliament  might,  at  the  first,  have  prevented  the  exis- 
tence of  those  laws,  the  united  will  of  the  three,  when 
once  enacted,  is  necessary  to  repeal  them.(6) 


(a)  Ste*.  Eng.  Con.,  Vol.  ii.,ch.  4,  pp.  SSI,  I 
(i)  St«T.  Eng.  Cud.,  Vol.  ii.,  ch.  4,  p.  637. 
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§  24.  This  muck  of  tbe  origin  and  history  of  statutes 
in  England  was  deemed  pnqper  to  incorporate  into  this 
treatise  as  a  source  of  some  degree  of  information  to  the 
legal  student;  a  further  prosecuticm  of  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  is  incompatible  with  the  object  and  design  of 
this  work. 

It  only  remains  to  state  in  a  few  words  what  efficacy 
is  attached  to  statutes  when  thus  framed  in  England  A 
statute  when  clothed  with  all  the  solemnities  of  a  law  of 
the  kiogdom,  it  is  said  hath  power  to  bind  every  subject 
of  the  realm  to  which  legislative  authority  extends,  and 
under  the  forms  of  government  there  existing :  it  binds 
the  king  if  therein  particularly  named,  although  it  is  true 
as  a  general  rule,  that  the  king  is  not  to  be  restrained  of 
a  liberty  or  right  he  before  possessed  by  the  general 
words  of  an  act  of  parliament,  unless  he  is  expressly 
named  in  such  act ;  but  if  the  statute  be  intended  to  give 
a  remedy  against  a  wrong,(a)  to  punish  frauds,(&)  tortius 
usurpations,  or  the  decay  of  religion,  the  king,  though 
not  named,  shall  be  bound  by  it  So,  too,  although  not 
named  expressly,  he  is  bound  by  an  act  for  the  advance* 
ment  of  religion  or  learning,  or  for  providing  for  tbe 
poor.(c)  So  also  was  an  act  of  parliament  for  the  con- 
solidation of  endowed  rectories  and  vicarages,  held  to 
bind  the  crown,  though  not  mmed.(d)  If  an  act  spoke 
of  the  king  generally  and  indefinitely,  being  named  in  a 
public  capacity,  it  extended  to  all  his  successors,  and  to 
a  queen,  if  the  crown  descended  to  a  female.(e)  A  sta- 
tute being  regarded  as  the  highest  authority  that  govern* 
ment  acknowledged  on  eartb,(/)  it  has  been  held  that 


(a)  3  Inst.  C18. 

(b)  5  Rep.  14. 

(c)  Steph.  Elec.  L.,  p.  11. 

(d)  1  Strange,  516. 

(e)  11  Report,  110. 

(/]  1  Blacks.  Com.  185. 
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it  could  discharg:e  a  person  from  his  allegiance,  and  re- 
store him  to  a  Ktate  of  nature;  it  could  make  his  estale 
io  cease  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  party  possessing  it 
Were  dead  :(ii)  it  even  has  been  said,  that  it  could  do  no 
wrong ;  yet  Lord  Holt  has  quaintly  said,  "  That  il  may 
do  several  things  that  look  pretty  odd :"  it  can  make 
Blalta  in  Europe,  .ind  can  make  a  woman  a  mayor,  or  a 
I  justice  of  the  peace  ;(A)  but  it  cannot  change  the  laws  of 
nature  so  as  to  make  a  woman  a  man,  or  a  man  a  wo- 
man.(f)  It  can  dissolve  a  marriage  and  enable  the  adul- 
teress to  intermarry  with  her  paramour  ;((/)  it  can  enable 
a  man  to  have  or  be  an  heir,  who  could  not  otherwise 
have  or  be  an  heir.(c)  So  an  estate  tail  may  be  limited 
by  a  statute,  without  a  dower,  and  the  validity  of  sucii  a 
limitation  is  not  in  such  case  to  be  measured  by  the  rules 
of  common  law,  for  tlie  reason  that  a  statute  can  control 
those  rules :(_/")  it  can  conlirm  conveyances  defectively 
.  executed,  and  statutes  for  that  purpose  must  be  carried 
I  into  effect.  It  may  also,  upon  the  reque-st  of  parties, 
Owners  of  real  property,  limit  and  vest  their  estates  as 
they  desire,  or  as  they  could  do  by  deed.(^) 

§  25.  But  whenever  a  statute  which  limits  an  estate 
in  real  property  is  inconsistent  with  the  estate  granted 
hj  a  prior  deed,  its  effect  is  not  merely  to  cure  formali- 
ties in  its  execution,  but  it  must  be  held  to  create  a  new 
estate. 

Tbe  parliament  of  England  can  regulate  or  new  model 
the  succession  of  the  crown,  as  it  did  in  tbe  reign  of 
Henry  tbe  VIII.  and  William  the  III.    It  can  alter  the 


(a)  Hidwaj'i  Cue,  «  R«p.  48. 

li)  3  Johp,  13. 

(c)  Suph.  Elec.  L.,  p.  110. 

(4  18  Hod.  88. 

((}  1  LeT.  75. 

(/)  251  John,  105  ;  lUjm.  3M  ;  2  Dwftrrii,  66S. 

Cf)  LetMttt  Dtlmf  aitd  Wif*  i.  TUgAman,  6  GiU.  &  J.  Ifll. 
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established  religion  of  the  land,  as  was  done  in  a  variety 
of  instances  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  VIII.  and  fate 
three  children ;  it  can  change  and  create  afresh,  eyen  the 
constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  parliament  itself,  as 
was  done  by  the  act  of  the  uni(m,  and  the  several  sta- 
tutes for  biennial  and  septennial  elections.  In  short,  it 
is  even  claimed  that  it  can  do  every  thing  which  is  not 
naturally  impossiUe.(a)  That  it  is  dothed  wiUi  all  the 
legal  attributes  of  omnipotence  in  the  scale  of  politici^ 
existence: 

The  extent  and  qualifications  of  this  last  assumption 
will  come  under  review  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 


(«)  Stepb.  Ele^.  L.,  Vol.  L  p.  11. 
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§  23.  Having  thus  advertnd  to  the  legislative  power 
of  Eogland,  its  origin,  progress,  and  efficacy,  it  ia 
,  proper  ihat  we  should  advert  to  some  of  the  prominent 
'  iacts  coonccted  with  the  origin  of  legiiilalioo  in  the 
United  States.  In  doing  so,  it  will  become  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  the  history  of  some  of  our  early 
colonial  governmenls.  In  doing  so,  however,  the  design 
of  (his  treatise  will  necessarily  restrict  us  to  a  conside- 
ration of  only  80  much  of  the  colonial  history  as  relates 
lo  the  subject  of  political  power  and  legislation.  Nor 
sball  we  be  able  to  trace  the  origin,  rise  and  progress 
of  legislation  in  more  tlian  three  of  the  colonies,  to 
wit :  ihose  of  Virginia,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
The  first  in  order  is  that  of  Virginia.  Under  (he 
cifaarter  of  James  the  1st,  granting  certain  parts  of  the 
country  to  two  colonies,  subsequently  known  as  that  of 
Virgioia  and  Plymouth,  the  political  power  of  govern- 
meat  was  vested  in  a  local  council  appointed  and  re- 
newable by  the  crown ;  legislative  as  well  as  executive 
power  was  vested  in  the  president  and  council  of  the 
colonies,  subject  to  the  restriction  touching  ordinances 
as  to  life  or  limb,  and  that  their  enactments  were  to  be 
conf<i»nnabIe  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  to  be  con- 
tinued in  force  until  declared  void  by  the  crown  or 
council  in  England. 

§  27.  No  legislative  power  whatever  seems  to 
have  been  delegated  to  the  colonists  themselves. 
In  fact  there  was  so  great  destitution  of  legislative 
authority  as  to  lead  the  American  historian  to  con- 
clude, that  "by  placing  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive powers  in  a  council  nominated  by  the  crown  and 
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guided  by  its  instruction,  every  person  residing  in 
America  seemed  to  be  bereaved  of  the  noblest  privilege 
of  a  freeman."  He  accounts  for  this  from  the  fact,  that 
in  the  infancy  of  colonissation  and  without  the  guidance 
of  observation  or  experience,  the  ideas  of  men,  with 
respect  to  the  mode  of  forming  new  settlements,  were 
not  fully  unfolded  or  properly  arranged.  At  this  ear- 
lier period,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  foresee  th6 
future  grandeur  and  importance  of  the  communities 
which  they  were  about  to  call  into  existence ;  and  they 
were  but  illy  qualified  to  concoct  the  best  plans  for 
their  future  government.  The  probabilities,  however, 
are,  that  this  withholding  of  a  right  to  legislate  from 
the  colonists,  originated  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  in  the 
character  of  a  monarch  accustomed  to  claim  the  high 
prerogative  of  an  arbitrary  rule,  and  whose  breast  was 
not  animated  with  a  single  liberal  sentiment,  in  relation 
to  the  political  rights  of  his  subjects.(a) 

§  28.  In  1610,  Lord  Delaware,  under  his  commission 
being  invested  with  the  sole  command  of  the  colony  of 
Virginia,  appointed  a  council  of  six  persons  to  assist 
him  in  the  administration.  A  very  essential  change 
seems  at  this  time  to  have  taken  place  in  the  form  of 
the  ancient  Virginia  Constitution,  for  we  find  substi- 
tuted in  the  place  of  the  original  aristocratic  council  in 
England,  the  arbitrary  rule  of  one  man,  over  whose  de- 
liberations the  people  had  no  control. 

§  29.  In  1619,  we  find  that  the  spirit  of  the  colonies, 
M  they  increased  in  numbers,  partook  of  a  more  inde- 
pendent character.  Hitherto  they  had  been  subject  to 
the  decision  of  martial  law,  which  however,  in  all  proba- 
bility, was  tempered  by  all  the  mildness  with  which  the 


{a)  Robertson's  History  of  America ;  Book  9,  Vol.  i.  p.  403. 
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circumstances  of  the  case  would  admit,  nevertheless 
tliey  longed  for  the  opportunity  of  exercising  the  exalted 
privilege  of  prescribing  rules  for  their  own  goveri;men!. 
Id  couipliaocc  with  the  spirit  which  had  then  become 
prevalent  among  the  colonies,  in  June,  1619,  Sir  George 
Yeardly  called  the  first  general  assembly  that  was  ever 
held  in  Virginia,  which  is  the  commencement  of  the 
history  of  the  introductioD  of  provincial  legislatures. 
The  numbers  of  the  people,  thougli  small,  had  become 
BO  increased,  their  new  settlements  so  dispersed,  that 
eleven  corporations  appeared  by  their  representativca  in 
this  convention,  where  they  were  permitted  to  assume 
legislative  authority,  and  to  exercise  this  noblest  func- 
tion of  freemen.  Tliey  sat  in  the  same  house  with  the 
governor  and  council,  after  the  manner  of  the  Scotch 
Parliament,  (a) 

The  laws  enacted  in  it  seem  neither  to  have  been 
many,  nor  of  great  importance;  but  the  meeting  was 
highly  acceptable  to  the  people,  as  they  beheld  amongst 
themselves  the  foundations  of  a  national  coustitution. 
In  crder  to  make  these  rights  more  certain,  (he  company 
iBsoed  a  charter  of  ordinance  on  the  34th  of  July,  which 
gave  a  legal  and  permanent  form  to  the  government  of 
the  c6ioay,(b)  Thus  was  formed  and  established  the 
first  representative  l^slature  that  ever  sat  in  America, 
and  this  example  of  a  domestic  parliament  to  regalate 
all  the  internal  concerns  of  the  country,  was  never  lost 
sight  of,  but  was  ever  afterwards  cherished  throughout 
America  as  the  dearest  birthright  of  freeinen.(c) 

§  30.  The  supreme  legislative  authority  in  Virginia, 
in  imitation  of  that  in  Great  Britain,  was  divided,  and 


(a)  Holme's  American  Aanali,  Vol^i,  pp.  109  to  195 ;  RobettMn'a  Am 
Book  9,  Vol.  i.  p.  413. 

(i)  Robt.  Amer.,  Book  9,  p.  413, 

([)  Story  on  Com.,  Vol.  i.  book  1,  p.  36. 
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lodged  partly  in  the  goyernor,  who  held  the  place  of  the 
sovereign;  partly  in  a  council  of  state  named  by  the 
company,  which  possessed  some  of  the  distinctions  and 
exercised  some  of  the  functions  belonging  to  the  peerage  ; 
partly  in  a  general  council  or  assembly,  composed  of 
the  representatiyes  of  the  people,  in  which  were  vested 
powers  and  privileges  similar  to  those  of  the  house  of 
commons.  In  both  those  councils  all  questions  were 
to  be  determined  by  the  majority  of  voices,  and  a  nega- 
tive was  reserved  to  the  governor ;  but  no  law  or  ordi- 
nance, though  approved  by  all  the  three  members  of  the 
legislature,  was  to  be  of  force  until  it  was  ratified  in 
England  by  a  general  court  of  the  company,  and  re- 
turned under  its  seal.  The  ordinance  further  required 
the  general  assembly,  as  also  the  council  of  state,  '^  to 
imitate  and  follow  the  policy  of  the  form  of  government, 
laws,  customs,  and  manner  of  trial,  and  other  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  used  in  the  realms  of  England,  as 
near  as  may  be."  Thus  the  constitution  of  the  colony 
became  fixed,  and  the  members  of  it  thenceforth,  were 
considered  not  merely  as  servants  of  a  commercial  com* 
pany,  dependent  on  the  will  and  order  of  their  superiors, 
but  as  freemen  and  citizeDS.(a) 

§  31.  In  May,  1623,  King  James,  without  regard  to 
the  rights  conveyed  to  the  company  by  their  charter,  or 
without  the  formality  of  judicial  proceedings,  appointed 
certain  commissioners,  of  whom  Sir  William  Jones  was 
one,  to  examine  into  the  transactions  of  the  company, 
and  lay  the  result  of  their  inquiry  before  him.(6)  After 
their  departure  a  quo  warranto  was  issued  from  the 
King's  Bench,  which  terminated,  as  was  usual  in  that 


(a)  Story  on  Com.,  Yd.  i.  Book  1,  ch.  3,  p.  26  ;  Robt.  Am.,  Vo?.  f.  Book 
9,  p.  413  ;  Holme's  Amer.  Annaln,  Vo].  i.  pp.  214,  215. 

(b)  Robt.  Amer.,  Vol.  i.  Book  9,  p.  416. 
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reign,  in  a  decision  perfectly  consonant  to  the  wishes  of 
the  monarch.  The  charter  was  declared  forfeited,  and 
the  company  dissolved  in  June,  1624  ;  and  all  the  privi- 
leges conferred  upon  it  reverted  to  the  king.(a)  James 
tJien  issued  a  new  commission  for  the  government  of 
Virginia,  constituting  Sir  Francis  Wyall  governor,  with 
eleven  assistants,  or  counsellors.  The  governor  and 
council  were  appointed  during  the  pleasure  of  the  king, 
and  no  assembly  was  mentioned  or  allowed. (6)  James 
indeed  purposed  to  provide  and  draw  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  before  it  was  done,  death  put  an  end  to  his 
career,  Robertson  conveys  the  impression,  that  on  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.,  March  27,  162j,  be  declared  the 
colony  as  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  immediately  subor- 
dirvate  to  its  jurisdiction.  Under  the  administration  of 
Governor  Yeardly,  and  a  council  of  twelve  and  a  secre- 
tary, was  delegated  to  them  the  exercise  of  supreme 
authority,  under  an  injunction  from  the  king  to  conform 
in  every  point  to  such  instructions  as  should,  from  time 
to  time  be  received  from  him.(r)  From  the  term  of  the 
king's  commission,  as  well  as  from  the  known  spirit  of 
his  policy,  it  seems  manifest  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
invest  every  power  of  government,  both  legislative  and 
executive,  in  the  governor  and  council,  without  recourse 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people.  During  a  great 
part  of  this  king's  reign,  the  colonists  knew  no  other 
law  than  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  Statutes  were  pub- 
lished, and  even  taxes  imposed,  without  once  assembling 
the  representatives  of  the  people  to  authorize  or  sanction 
tbem.(d) 


(a)  aobt.  Amm.,  Vol.  i.,  Book  0,  p.  417  ;  HoIme*i  Amer.  Anula,  Vol.  i., 
p.  933. 

(i)  Holme'i  Aanali,  p.  334  ;  Robt.  America,  p.  41B, 
'  ((}  Robt.  Am.,  416.  {(Q  Ibid. 
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§  32.  During  the  period  that  intervened  between  the 
appointment  of  Yeardly,  and  the  a{^intiiient  of  Sir 
William  Berkley  in  1659,  under  Yeardly  and  the  tyraniuU 
cal  and  most  odious  Sir  John  Harvey,  the  colonists  had 
not  only  to  submit  to  the  degradation  of  being  deprived 
of  the  exercise  of  the  dearest  rights  of  the  citizen,  but 
they  were  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  and  tyrannical 
laws,  by  which  not  only  the  personal  rights  of  the  citi* 
zens  were(a)  disregarded,  but  private  property  was 
violently  invaded.  Robertson  also  asserts,  that  under 
governors  appointed  by  the  commonwealth,  or  Cromwell 
when  he  usurped  the  supreme  power,  Virginia  remained 
almost  nine  years  in  perfect  tranquility ;  that  upon  the 
death  of  Mathews,  the  last  governor  named  by  Crom^* 
well,  the  sentiments  and  inclinations  of  the  people,  no 
longer  under  the  control  of  authority*  burst  out  with 
violence.  They  forced  Sir  William  Berkley  to  quit 
his  retirement ;  they  unanimously  elected  him  governor 
of  the  colony,  and,  as  he  refused  to  act  under  usurped 
authority,  they  boldly  erected  the  royal  standard,  and 
acknowledged  Charles  II.  to  be  their  lawful  sovereign. 
Mr.  Hening,  in  his  preface  to  the  statutes  at  large  of 
Virginia,  thus  refutes  the  assertion  of  this  great  histo- 
rian. He  says  :  **  There  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in 
any  part  of  this  relaticm.  Not  a  single  governor  was 
appointed  either  by  the  parliament  or  by  Cromwell.  But 
they  were  elected  by  the  House  of  Burgesses,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  powers  vested  in  them  by  the  provisional 
articles  of  government  adopted  at  the  surrender  of  the 
country  to  the  commissioners  appointed  in  behalf  of 
the  parliament. 

So  far  were  the  assembly  from  erecting  the  royal 
standard,  and  proclaiming  Charles  II.  at  the  time  when 


(a)  Robertson^s  /Ikmerica,  p.  418. 
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they  elected  Sir  William  Berkley  governor,  that  by  tho 
Tery  first  act  of  the  same  session,  they  expressly  took 
the  powers  of  government  into  their  own  hands  ;  and 
declared  that  all  writs  should  issue  in  the  name  of  tho 
Grand  A83embly.(a)  By  the  second  act,  they  appointed 
Sir  William  Berkley  governor;  enforced  it  on  him  to 
caU  aD  assembly  once  in  two  years  at  least,  or  oftener 
if  Bccesaary  ;  gave  him  the  power  of  making  a  secre- 
tary and  counsellor  of  state,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  assembly,  and  restrained  him  from  dissolving  the 
assembly,  without  the  consent  of  the  major  part  of  the 
bouse.  These  acts  passed  at  an  assembly  held  in 
Marcft,  1659-60,  between  the  resignation  of  Richard 
Cromwell,  (on  22d  April,  1659,)  and  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  (on  29th  May,  1660,)  at  a  time  when,  as 
the  assembly  express  themselves,  '  Tfien:  tca»  no  rcsidfut, 
abs'}ttile,  and  i^encral  confessed  power  hi  England.'  "(h) 

Mr.  Hening  is  certainly  sustained  in  these  views  by 
the  acts  published  in  his  edition  of  the  statutes  at 
large. 

§  33.  It  appears  to  be  doubtful  whether  any  assem- 
bly was  held  during  the  year  1620 :  one  was  held  in 
1631.  From  that  period  to  1629,  the  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Virginia  are  scarcely  noticed  in  the  minutes 
of  tho  company;  the  proclamation  of  the  governor  sup- 
plying, in  almost  every  instance,  the  place  of  the  legis- 
lative act.  But  from  1629,  with  but  little  intermission 
for  a  series  of  years,  th^  acts  of  each  session  are  accu- 
rately epitomactsed.(£) 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many — even  by  historians  of 
En^and  and  America — that  during  the  administration  of 


(a)  Sm  Mt  of  Hweh,  1659-00,  p.  SSO,  l«t  Vol.  Sutalei. 
{6)  Prefsee  to  Heaing'a  Sut.  u  Large,  Vol.  i.  pp.  13,  11. 
{e)  loUeo.  Slat,  at  Large,  p.  118. 
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Sir  John  Harvey,  there  was  no  attraipt  made  to  conTene 
the  colonial  assemUy.  It  is  eyideiit,  however,  that  fkomr 
1630  to  1642,  the  Viiginians  did  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an 
independent  colonial  legislature ;  and,  that  throi]^  the 
agency  of  their  representatives,  they  levied  and  appro^* 
priat^  taxes,  secured  the  free  industry  of  their  citiseiu^ 
and  gave  to  their  statutes  the  greatest  possible  publicity  i 
and  that  as  early  as  1632,  the  defects  and  inconveniencea 
of  an  infant  l^islature  were  remedied  by  a  revised  code, 
which  was  published  by  the  approbation  of  the  governor 
and  council,  and  in  "which  all  the  privil^es  which  the 
assembly  had  ever  claimed,  were  carefully  confirmed. 
Indeed,  it  seems  they  had  never  been  questioned,  fbr  the 
instructions  to  Sir  William  Berkley  do  not  first  order 
assemblies,  but  speak  of  them  as  a  thing  established. 
At  the  first  session  of  Berkley's  l^islature,  the  assem^ 
bly  declared  its  meeting  as  ''  exceeding  customary  limita 
in  this  place  used."  This  is  a  plain  declaration  that  as- 
semblies were  the  custom  and  usage  of  Virginia,  at  the 
time  of  Berkley's  arrival.  By  reference  to  the  fini| 
volume  of  Hening's  Statutes  at  laige,  it  vnll  appear 
most  conclusive,  that  assemblies  were  convened  for  eveiy 
year,  except  1631,  from  1630  to  1642,  inclusive.(a) 

From  this  period  down  to  that  of  the  revolution,  the 
laws  appear  to  have  been  enacted  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  subject  to  the  final  assent  of  the 
Qrown.  The  bill  of  rights  was  unanimously  adopted 
on  12th  June,  1776. 

§  34.  The  constitution  of  Virginia,  adopted  on  the 
29th  of  June,  1776,  provided  that  the  legislature  should 
be  formed  of  two  distinct  branches,  who  together  should 


(a)  Bancroft's  History,  toI.  L  oh.  0,  pp.  199, 200.  1  Hen.  Stat,  at  Large, 
pp.  147,  957,  153,  177,  178  to  903,  909,  999,  993,  997,  999, 930,  908,  959. 
909, 907,  930, 909,  171, 179,  175,  177,  179. 
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be  a  complete  legislature.  They  were  required  to  meet 
once  in  each  year,  or  oftener,  under  the  name  of  the 
general  assembly  of  Virginia,  composed  of  a  bouse  of 
delegates  and  the  senate.  The  laws  of  Virginia  wer« 
first  revised  in  September,  \63'i,  although  not  so  named 
until  March,  1642-3.  In  March,  1657-8,  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  commonwealth,  another  revisal  was  made, 
adapting  the  laws  of  the  colony  to  the  state  of  the  church 
and  the  republican  institutions  of  that  day.  In  March, 
1661-2,  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  laws  were 
aeain  revised  ;  the  object  of  this  revision,  as  expressed 
in  the  preamble  of  the  act  was,  to  repeal  and  expunge 
all  laws  "  which  might  keep  in  memory  their  forced  de- 
Tiation  from  their  majesty's  obedience." 

The  next  revisai  was  in  1705.  No  laws  were  printed 
until  the  year  1733.  The  first  edition,  called  Furvts's 
edition,  was  published  in  London  without  date,  and 
only  with  the  initials  of  the  printer's  name,  as  it  was 
Bnpposed  between  the  years  1684  and  1687,  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Lord  Howard,  who  was 
goveraor  of  Virginia  during  that  period.  Id  1722  an 
abridgment  of  the  laws  of  Virginia  were  also  pub- 
liabed  in  London,  and  a  second  edition  of  it  in  1728. 
Purrifl's  edition  seems  to  have  been  bound  up  with 
blank  leaves  for  the  reception  of  subsequent  laws,  and 
to  hare  been  distributed  to  the  separate  counties  at  dif- 
ferent times.  Alt  these  editions,  except  that  of  Purvis's 
collection,  exist  to  this  day.  The  principal  revisals 
since  Purvis's,  are  the  editions  of  1733,  1752,  1769, 
1783,  1794,  1803,1808,  and  1819. 

§  35.  By  "an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  Vii^nia, 
passed  S8th  December,  1793,  it  was  ordained,  that  a 
collection  should  be  made  of  all  such  acts  of  the  assem- 
bly of  a  public  and  permanent  nature  as  were  then  in 
force.  This  compilation  was  not  completed  until  the 
close  of  the  year  1794.    Under  the  act  of  5th  Febni- 
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try,  1808,  the  Btatutei  at  large  of  Virginia  were  pub- 
liihed  by  Mr.  Hening,  comprising  a  collection  of  the 
laws  of  Virginia  fir<Mn  the  first  session  of  the  legislature 
in  1619. 

Under  an  act  of  the  12th  March,  1819,  another  re- 
vised eode  of  the  laws  of  Virginia  was  published,  which 
contained  a  collection  of  all  sach  acts  of  the  general 
assembly  of  a  public  and  permanent  nature  as  wore  then 
in  force,  edited  by  Hiomas  Ritchie,  aided  by  Messrs. 
Hening  and  Mumford.  From  that  period  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  the  laws  of  Viiginia  are  published  in  separate 
volumes  containing  the  statutes  of  each  year. 
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§  36.  Having  detailed  Bome  of  the  prominent  facts 
iBoiinecl^d  with  the  history  of  the  statutes  of  the  colony 
and  state  of  Virginia,  we  shall  next  direct  our  attention 
to  tlie  history  of  the  statute  laws  of  Massachusetts.  The 
immediate  causes  which  led  to  the  first  settlement  of  the 
colony  of  New  Plymouth  had  their  origin  in  one  of  those 
mysterious  dispensations  of  divine  econoiny  not  unfre- 
quentiy  misunderstood  by  short  sighted  men,  but  which 
form  a  part  of  that  great  consecutive  plan,  or  link  in  the 
great  chain  of  events,  by  which  the  righteous  sovereign 
of  tlie  universe  accomplishes  his  purposes  in  moulding 
the  destinies  of  a  nation.  A  small  but  truly  Spartan 
band  had,  by  their  independence  in  religious  sentiments, 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  an  arrogant  ecclesias- 
tical liierarchy,  sanctioned  by  the  civil  polity  of  England. 
They,  as  offenders  against  ^e  forms  of  religion,  in  the 
exemplification  of  its  spirit  and  power,  were  forced  into 
exile  and  banished  from  their  native  land,  to  the  end  that 
they  might  be  schooled  in  adversity,  for  the  eacrifice  of 
kindred  and  coimtry,  to  the  demands  of  the  great  and 
glorious  cause  of  truth,  thus  to  be  fitted  and  trained  to 
the  eodunmce  of  those  privations,  toils  and  hardships 
necessarily  to  be  eneouutered  in  the  early  settlement  of 
a  new  country ;  here  to  lay  the  foundations  broad  and 
deep  of  one  of  the  greatest  republics  ever  known  in  the 
world's  history ;  here  to  plant  those  great  civil  and  polit- 
ical institutions  which  now  so  justly  claim  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  Idstory  of  colonial  l^slation  in  Massachusetts  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  each  of  which  demand  and  will 
receive  a  separate  consideration..    The  pne^  embracLog 
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that  of  the  colony  of  Plymouth  from  its  earliest  settle- 
meat  down  to  tt^  period  of  its  union  with  that  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  in  1691.  The  second,  that  of  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  frcxn  the  period  of  its  settlement  to 
the  time  of  its  union  with  Plymouth.  The  third,  from 
the  unirni  of  the  two  colonies  to  the  Revolution.  We 
shall  first  proceed  to  that  of  New  Plymouth.  For  all 
that  we  shall  collate  upon  this  branch  of  our  subject,  it 
is  proper  that  we  premise  with  an  acknowledgment  that 
we  are  exdusiydy  indebted  to  the  learned  and  laborious 
as  well  as  accurate  researches  of  William  Brigham,  Esq., 
in  an  article  from  his  pen  in  a  number  of  the  North 
American  Review,  from  which  all  that  we  shall  say  is 
derived,  and  much  of  it  couched  in  his  own  succinct  and 
beautiful  language. 

§  37.  The  history  of  this  colony  extends  through  a 
period  of  seventy-one  years,  frt)m  1620  to  1691,  when 
it  was  united  to  Massachusetts,  becoming  a  part  of  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Its  territory,  comprising 
most  of  the  present  counties  of  Plymouth,  Barnstable, 
and  Bristol,  together  with  a  small  tract  of  land  now  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  Rhode  Island,  being  about 
one  seventh  part  of  the  present  commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. It  was  divided  into  three  counties  and 
twenty  townships  and  districts,  and  in  1691  it  contained 
a  population  of  about  9000,  now  including  upwards  of 
fifty  townships  and  140,000  inhabitants.  As  early  as 
1602  a  number  of  persons  in  England,  feeling  themselves 
aggrieved,  b^an  to  converse  upon  the  subject  of  remov- 
ing from  that  country,  but  took  no  measures  for  that 
purpose  until  1602,  when  a  small  number  of  puritans 
settled  at  Leyden  in  Holland,  where  they  remained  until 
July,  1620.  Their  first  permanent  settlement  at  Ply- 
mouth was  on  the  22d  December  in  that  year. 

§  38.  On  their  arrival  they  found  themselves  with- 
out govemmenty— -without  any  constituted  authority  by 
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which  the  members  of  their  community  could  be  re- 
strained and  it-^  affairs  managed.  They  acknowledged 
themselves  subjects  of  the  King  of  England  and  knew 
they  were  within  his  doniiuions.  Yet  they  were  too  in- 
significant and  too  remote  to  feel  or  fear  his  authority  or 
to  expect  any  protection.  No  people  had  so  fully  ap- 
preciated the  value  of  the  rights  of  each  member  of  tlie 
state,  none  had  felt  so  deeply  tlie  great  cause  of  humanity, 
or  entertained  such  cheering  hopes  of  human  improve- 
ment. Yet  such  is  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind 
and  the  nature  of  human  attachment  to  tlie  institutions 
of  ancestors,  and  the  early  assoclatious  of  childliood,  that 
it  was  difficult  for  them  at  once  to  break  loose  from  the 
ties  that  bound  them  to  their  native  land,  or  to  model  a 
form  of  government  in  all  respects  unlike  that  under 
which  they  had  lived  and  suffered.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  the  form  and  constitution  of  the  government  of  Eng- 
land was  entirely  tmsuited  to  the  condition  of  an  infant 
colony,  and  that  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  the 
colouists  demanded  such  a  modification  of  their  institu- 
tions, as  in  many  important  features  to  change  the  very 
nature  and  character  of  their  political  compact. 

They  had  fled  from  a  government  which  they  believed 
tyrannical,  and  it  was  not  strange  that  they  should  have 
used  every  precaution  to  resist  in  their  new  situation  the 
evils  from  which  they  had  escaped.  In  their  new  situa- 
tion they  were  free  from  all  political  restraints,  and  could 
make  in  the  establishment  of  their  government  and  in- 
stitutions a  practical  recognition  of  those  political  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  believed  the  well  being  and  hap- 
piness of  society  rested.  In  this  respect  they  had  the 
advantage  over  most  of  the  other  American  colonies,  for 
which  governments  were  formed  previous  to  their  settle- 
ment by  means  of  charters  from  the  king. 

5  39.  The  government  of  this  colony  dates  its  origin 
from  November  lltb,  1620,  when  the  Pl^rmouth  fatiiem 
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met  in  a  conventioji,  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  social  compact.  In  which  they 
declared  themselves  the  loyal  subjects  of  King  James, 
and  that  their  undertaking  was  for  the  advancement  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  the  honor  of  the  king  and  coun* 
try.  They  then  enacted  that  "  they  solemnly  and  mu- 
tually, in  presence  of  God  and  one  another,  consort  and 
combine  into  a  civil  body  politic,  for  their  better  ordering 
and  preservation,  and  furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid ; 
and  by  virtue  thereof  do  enact,  institute  and  frame,  sudi 
equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions  and  offices, 
from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  convenient 
for  the  general  good  of  the  colony."  To  this  compact 
they  all  promised  submission  and  obedience,  thereby  in- 
vesting a  majority  with  the  whole  political  power,  and 
recognizing  to  the  fullest  extent  the  right  of  such  a  ma- 
jority to  govern.  Unlike  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
and  the  several  States,  it  made  no  division  of  political 
powers,  contained  no  checks,  imposed  no  restraints  on 
the  government,  but  left  the  whole  to  the  rule  and  deci- 
sion of  a  bare  majority. 

During  the  whole  existence  of  the  colony  this  form  of 
polity  was  continued ;  and  though  at  subsequent  periods, 
there  was  some  division  of  political  power,  and  some  re- 
strictions were  imposed  upon  the  government,  yet  this 
was  all  done  by  mere  acts  of  legislation  which  could,  at 
any  moment,  be  annulled  by  legislative  power.  This 
compact  may  properly  be  considered  the  only  valid  con- 
stitution which  the  colony  ever  had,  and  to  it  they  x^lung 
vdth  the  greatest  tenacity. 

§  40.  On  the  3d  of  November,  the  king  granted  to  the 
Council  of  Plymouth  the  territory  of  New  Plymouth, 
vnth  other  lands.  This  rendered  it  necessary,  to  avoid 
difficulties,  for  the  colonists  to  acquire  that  right,  which 
was  done  in  1629  by  a  charter  from  the  Council  of  Ply- 
mouth to  William  Bradford  and  his  associates.    This 
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(barter  was  no  more  a  charter  of  government  than  the 
hundred  conveyances  from  the  natives,  and  so  the  colo- 
nisijs  considered  it,  for  they  spared  no  efforts  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  king  to  it,  being  aware  that  without  this 
they  had  no  assurance  that  he  would  do  tlieni  the  favor 
to  let  them  alone.  Their  efforts  were  however  una- 
tTiiliog.  The  king  never  gave  his  sanction,  and  from  the 
beginning  of  the  colony  to  the  end,  its  government  can 
properly  be  considered  as  resting  on  no  other  basis  than 
the  will  of  the  colonists  themselves.  For  this  reason, 
we  see  that  in  every  period  of  their  history  they  exhibi- 
ted a  constant  solicitude,  not  only  as  to  the  validity  of 
their  government,  but  as  to  the  exteut  of  those  powers 
which  they  might  exercise  under  it. 

§  41.  For  the  first  sixteen  years  we  have  but  a  mea- 
gre account  of  the  legislation  of  the  colony.  There  are 
no  records  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  Laws  till  1623  ;  and 
the  first  act  established  the  trial  by  jury.  From  that 
time  a  record  was  kept.  Anterior  to  the  records  of  tlie 
colony,  the  population  being  exceedingly  small,  notwith- 
staodiog  the  commimity  required  many  municipal 
regulations,  the  necessity  for  a  record  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure obviated,  from  tlie  fact  that  such  regulations  and 
laws  were  adopted  in  general  assembly  of  the  people. 
Their  existence  was  thus  made  known  to  all ;  and  as 
many  of  them  partook  rather  of  the  nature  of  temporary 
rules  than  permanent  laws,  there  was  the  less  necessity 
for  keeping  records  thereof.  These  laws  were  made  at 
first  by  the  whole  pteople  in  general  assembly,  but  atler- 
wards  by  the  governor,  assistants,  and  representatives, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  people  in  certain  cases, 
and  then  it  was  that  records  became  the  more  oecessary. 

§  42.  In  1636,  a  new  era  occurred. in  its  legislation. 
The  circumstances  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  colo- 
nists had  80  changed,  it  was  found  that  their  then  sys- 
tem was  unsuited  to  Uieir  condition.    They  now  found 
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it  necessary  to  create  new  oflSices,  d^ne  thmr  poweiv, 
establish  fixed  laws,  and  define  more  folly  the  anthority 
under  which  they  acted*  For  this  purpose,  a  general 
court  was  called  in  October  of  that  year,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  fourteen  appcnnted  to  revise  the  laws.  Their 
report  was  made,  and  a  new  code  adopted  within  five 
weeks,  which  constituted  the  first  revision  of  their  laws ; 
and  one  copy  in  manuscript  was  made,  and  preserved  by 
the  secretary.  This  code  first  gave  form  to  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  colony,  and  invested  it  with  its  most  distin- 
guished features.  Its  preamble  recites  the  authority  of 
tiie  colonists  to  make  laws,  and  declares,  that  as  free 
born  subjects  of  England,  they  were  possessed  of  all  the 
rights  of  Englishmen ;  and  that  as  such,  no  law,  impo- 
sition or  ordinance,  should  be  made  or  imposed  upon 
them,  but  by  their  ^consent;  the  very  doctrine  main- 
tained by  their  descendants  a  century  and  a  half  after- 
wards in  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence.  It 
further  provided,  that  an  dection  should  be  held  on  die 
first  Tuesday  of  March  annually,  at  which  all  their  offi- 
cers should  be  chosen,  viz :  A  Grovemor,  seven  Assis- 
tants, a  Clerk,  Treasurer,  C!oroner,  Messenger,  and 
Constables.  The  duties  and  powers  of  those  officers 
were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  defined.  The  governor 
had  authority  to  summon  and  dissolve  the  general  court, 
and  was  made  a  conservator  of  the  public  peace ;  but  in 
other  respects  he  had  little  more  authority  than  any  of 
the  other  magistrates,  except  that  he  could  cast  a  double 
vote  in  the  general  court.  The  assistants  composed  his 
council ;  and  both  together  were  invested  with  extensive 
judicial  powers.  The  messenger  was  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  general  court,  and  performed  duties  very 
similar  to  those  of  a  sheriff  at  the  present  day. 

§  43.  Until  1639  all  the  freemen  in  general  court  took 
part  in  enacting  laws,  and  this  was  not  merely  a  privi- 
lege but  a  duty  enjoined  under  a  penalty  of  ten  shillings 
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steriing;.  This  system  was  tlius  contiDued ;  but  at  this 
period  the  population  had  become  so  numerous  and  scat- 
tered and  it  had  become  so  burdensome  tliat  it  was 
nbandoued.      In    September,    1 638,   the  general    court 

_  enacted  that  each  town  in  the  colony,  except  Plymouth, 
loutd  choose  two  persons,  and  Plymouth  four,  who 
rith  the  govemor'and  assistants,  should  make  ail  good 

l)ftnd  wholesome  laws,  as  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
polony,  provided  that  all  the  laws  so  made  should  be 

■tproposed  at  one  general  court  and  remain  to  be  cousid- 

n*«redat  the  next.  This  provision  was  doubtless  made 
with  a  view  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  to  coosult  their  constituents  in  refer- 
ence to  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  the  adoption  of 
any  proposed  enactment.  It  was  also  further  provided, 
that  if  any  law  so  enacted  should  be  found  prejudicial, 
all  tlie  freemen  assembled  at  ttie  coiu"t  of  election  might 
repeal  it.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  representative 
system  of  the  colony,  and  from  this  time  until  its  union 
with  Massachusetts  Bay  most  of  the  laws  were  made 
by  the  governor,  aasistants,  and  deputies,  composing  a 
flingle  body ;  though  at  all  times  the  freemen  claimed, 
and  not  unfrequentJy  exercised,  the  right  of  assembling 
and  enacting  laws  for  themselves.  The  election  of  de- 
puties was  r^arded  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  not 
as  precluding  them  from  the  rights  of  legislating  for 
themselves.  In  all  cases  of  great  importance,  where  the 
^representatives  did  not  wish  to  take  the  responsibil- 
ity, the  freemen  were  called  together,  or  their  wishes 
were  otherwise  ascertained.  The  representatives  were 
Btrictly  the  servants  of  the  people,  and  their  whole 
power  could  be  taken  from  them,  even  while  they  re- 
mained in  office. 

In  1646  a  law  was  made  fixing  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  general  court.  By  this  law  that  body  was 
required  to  meet  in  the  sonuner  at  seven  o'clock,  in  the 
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winter  at  eight  o'clock ;  and  to  remain  in  session  till 
half  past  eleven,  when  an  adjournment  took  place  for 
dinner.  After  dinner  they  were  required  to  hold  another 
session,  to  such  an  hour  in  the  evening  as  the  governor 
thought  proper.  And,  in  order  to  insure  punctuality 
and  constant  attendance,  each  member  was  liable  to  a 
fine  of  a  sixpence  for  tardiness,  and  also  for  each  hour's 
absence  during  the  session,  thus  setting  an  example  of 
devotion  to  their  duties,  worthy  of,  but  little  imitated 
by  modern  legislators. 

§  44.  Anterior  to  1658  no  measures  were  adopted  for 
the  publication  of  the  Jaws.  They  were  kept  by  the 
secretary,  who  had  but  a  single  copy,  and  who  kept 
them  not  in  a  volume  by  themselves,  but  in  connection 
with  all  other  records  he  was  required  to  make.  In  the 
same  manuscript  volume  are  found  the  general  laws, 
judicial  proceedings  of  the  court  of  assistants,  the  re- 
cord of  deeds,  wills,  marriages,  deaths,  coroners'  in- 
quests, and  accounts  of  special  providences.  Thus  they 
had  grown  so  voluminous  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
adopt  some  measure  for  the  ascertainment  of  those  laws 
then  in  force.  The  process  of  repealing  and  amending 
laws  was  to  erase  or  expunge.  Many  of  the  laws  had 
been  thus  repealed  or  amended  without  any  evidence 
upon  the  face  of  the  records  as  to  the  time  when  done. 
At  a  general  court  held  in  1656,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  "  peruse  the  laws  and  reduce  them  to  order.*^ 
They  made  a  selection  from  the  whole  body  of  the  laws, 
suggested  such  amendments  as  they  thought  proper,  and 
arranged  them  in  alphabetical  order  in  one  manuscript 
volume.  This  volume  was  then  submitted  to  the  general 
court  and  formally  enacted.  The  general  court  in  an 
address  to  the  people  explanatory  of  these  laws,  remark, 
**  We  have  had  an  eye  primarily  and  principally  upon 
the  Jewish  platform,  and  unto  the  right  improvement  of 
the  liberties  granted  unto  us  by  our  superiors  the  states  ^ 
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of  England  at  the  first  beginning  of  this  infant  plantation, 
which  was  to  enaet  such  laws  as  should  most  befit  a 
state  in  the  non-age  thereof,  not  rejecting  or  omitting  to 
observe  such  of  the  laws  of  our  native  country  as  would 
.  conduce  unto  the  good  and  growth  of  so  weak  a  begin- 
I  Bing  as  ours  in  the  wilderness." 

The  secretary  was  directed  to  and  did  prepare  a 
■^manuscript  volume  of  these  laws  for  eacli  of  the  towns 
■tin  the  colony,  in  whose  meetings  they  were  to  be  read 
t  least  once  in  a  year.  It  is  believed  that  some  copies 
■  W  these  laws  are  still  extant;  There  was  one  in  the 
"  town  of  Taunton  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  but 
I -which  was  destroyed  by  a  great  fire  which  occurred  in 
ihat  town,  some  years  since. 

§  45.  la  1671,  anollier  revision  was  made  by  a  con- 
"ention  of  the  general  court.  It  was  not  like  the  others, 
a  mere  publication  of  the  laws  then  in  existence,  but  a 
complete  digest  properly  arranged.  This  was  printed 
and  is  the  first  edition  of  the  laws  of  the  colony  which 
was  printed.  In  1684,  another  digest  was  made  under 
the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the  general  court,  and 
printed.  No  other  edition  of  the  laws  of  this  colony  was 
printed  till  1836,  when  they  were  again  .printed  by  an 
order  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  under  the  su- 
perlnteDdence  of  William  Brigham,  Esq. ;  to  whose 
kindness  and  research,  as  already  remarked,  we  are 
indebted  for  all  the  information  possessed  relative  to 
the  facts  above  detailed,  in  reference  to  the  legislative 
history  of  this  colony. 

Any  one  desirous  of  more  extensive  information  upon 
this  subject,  will  peruse  with  great  pleasure  as  weU  as 
profit,  the  learned  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Brigham, 
in  the  April  number  of  the  North  American  Review  for 
)840  ;  from  which  we  have  in  part  made  our  extracts 
— and  in  part  from  a  letter  he  had  the  kindness  to  write 
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the  author,  in  answer  to  one  addressed  to  him  for  infor-' 
mation  on  this  subject. 

§  46.  We  shall,  in  the  next  place,  direct  our  attention 
to  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  For  a  period 
after  the  arrival  of  the  colonists,  they  seem  to  have 
been  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  that  religion  which  they 
professed,  and  in  defence  of  which  they  too  had  suffered. 
It  formed  the  only  restraint  under  which  they  lived. 
The  pure  and  elevated  precepts  which  it  inculcated,  was 
the  only  rule  of  civil  government  which  was  known  or 
brought  into  exercise  in  the  government  of  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  For  a  time  at  least,  it  seemed  en- 
tirely adequate  to  all  the  great  ends  of  their  limited 
social  compact.  As  the  colony  increased,  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  something  more  was  needed  to 
strengthen  the  arm  of  civil  authority,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  growjng  republic  destined,  as  it  was  from  its 
position,  to  become  a  great  commercial  community,  and 
the  inlet  to  a  continent  intrinsically  inexhaustible  in  its 
resources. 

§  47.  The  first  settlers  in  this  colony  had  taken  pos- 
session under  no  other  grant,  except  one  which  was 
derived  from  a  mere  private  corporation ;  and  which 
necessarily  could  not,  and  did  not  confer  any  right  to  the 
exercise  of  civil  or  political  authority.  Hence,  it  be- 
came necessary  and  important  to  have  their  right  of 
property  rest  upon  a  more  sure  foundation,  and  that  it 
should  flow  to  them  from  a  source  which  could  at  the 
same  time,  confer  the  right  of  exercising  some  of  the  at- 
tributes of  sovereignty  itself  in  founding  their  civil 
institutions.  In  1629,  on  the  petition  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Company,  seconded  by  the  solicitations  of  Lord 
Dorchester,  Charies  I.  by  charter  confirmed  the  patent 
of  the  Massachusetts  colony.  By  this  patent  the  com- 
pany  were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  *'  The  Governor, 
and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  Eng- 
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land,"  to  have  perpetual  succession  forever :  and  it  was 
empowered  to  elect  out  of  the  freemen  pf  the  said  com- 
pany, a  Governor,  a  Deputy  Governor,  and  eighteen  As- 
sistants, to  be  chosen  annually  ;  and  to  make  laws  not 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England.(o) 

§  48.  By  the  terms  of  the  charter,  M\  legislative 
power  and  executive  authority  was  conferred  not  on  the 
emigrants,  but  on  the  company,  of  which,  from  the  veiy 
fact  of  its  location  in  England,  the  emigrants  could  not 
be  active  members.  The  associates  in  London  were  to 
eslabhsh  ordinances,  to  settle  tlie  form  of  government, 
to  name  all  necessary  officers,  to  prescribe  their  duties, 
and  to  establish  their  criminal  code.  Thus  it  will  be 
perceived  Massachusetts  was  not  originally  erected  into 
a  province  to  be  governed  by  laws  of  its  own  enactment. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  corporation  to  decide  what  de- 
grees of  civil  rights  its  colonists  shoidd  enjoy ;  indeed, 
the  charter  on  which  the  freemen  of  Massachusetts  suc- 
ceeded in  erecting  a  system  of  independent  representa- 
tive liberty  did  not  secure  to  them  a  single  privilege  of 
self  government.  They,  like  the  Virginians,  had  been 
left  without  one  valuable  franchise,  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  a  corporation  without  the  colony,  insomuch 
that  tbey  too  understood  that  a  strict  adherence  to  its 
letter  would  reduce  them  to  absolute  8laves.(6)  Nay 
more,  even  the  l^islative  power  granted  to  the  company 
itself,  was  subject  to  the  lestrictioD  of  not  being  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  England ;  and  its  imposition  of  fines  and 
mulcts  were  to  be  '*  according  to  the  course  of  other 
coiporations  in  England,  "(c)     To  surmount  and  rise 


<a)  1  HfdiDM'  Am.  U7-S;  HnlcL  Col.  133  ; 
eioft,S44,S4&. 

(»)  1  BkDBioft,  344,  345. 

(c)  Hntok  Coi.  1  to  93,  3301  Chalm.  An.  13t 
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above  sucb  obsiiteles  as  these,  it  required  flien  just  like 
those  whose  itmiB  had  been  animated  with  a  spirit  of 
religious  indejfieftlencey  and  which  hesitated  not  to  ck^ 
emplify  a  spirit  of  innovation  in  civil  as  well  as  religioiMi 
policy.  ^ 

The  habitB7)f  mind  they  had  acquired  in  casting  off 
the  restraints  oft  outward  and  senseless  forms  and  exter^ 
nal  rights  in  the  one,  fitted  them  to  the  work,  and  paved 
the  way  for  a  kindred  spirit  of  innovation  in  prosecutioii 
of  their  natural  and  inherent  civil  rights  as  freemen. 

§  49.  Shortly  after  the  consummation  of  the  charter,  a 
court  of  the  Massachusetts  company  was  held  in  London 
which  settled  a  form  of  government  for  the  new  oolLimj. 
It  ordained  that  eighteen  persons,  such  as  should  be  re- 
puted the  most  wise,  honest,  expert,  and  discreet,  resident 
in  the  colonial  plantations,  should  from  time  to  time  have 
the  sole  management  of  the  government  and  affiurs  of 
the  colony ;  and  they,  to  the  best  of  their  judgm^it,  were 
to  endeavor  to  settle  the  same  as  might  '*  make  most  to 
the  glory  of  God,  the  furtherance  and  advancement  of 
this  hopeful  plantation,  the  encouragement  and  future 
benefit  of  the  company,  and  of  others,  concerned  in  the 
commencement  and  prosecution  of  the  work."  The  pei^ 
sons  thus  appointed  to  be  entitled,  ''  The  Governor  and 
Council  of  London's  Plantation  in  Mawliffhusetts  Bay  in 
New  England."  On  the  29th  of  Anlprt,  1629,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  determinatiQli^f  certain  indi-* 
viduals  of  becoming  members  of  the  colony,  and  whose 
sagacity  led  them  to  foresee  the  inconvenience  of  being 
governed  by  laws  made  for  them  without  their  consent, 
and  whose  judgment  led  them  to  the  rational  conclusion 
that  Uie  colony  should  be  governed  by  men  resident 
among  them,  rather  than  by  those  living  three  thousand 
miles  distant,  with  an  intervening  ocean,  and  over  whom 
they  could  have  no  control ;  the  governor  and  company 
called  a  general  court  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
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question,  whether  the  government  should  be  settled  in 
Old  or  New  Englaad;  and  it  was  then  determined,  that 
the  goveruaient  and  patent  of  the  plantation  should  be 
transferred  from  London  to  Massachusetts  Bay :  and  an 
election  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  electing  such  offi- 
cers as  should  be  willing  to  remove  to  the  colony.  John 
Wiiitbrop  was  tliereiipon  elected  governor,  and  a  deputy 
and  assistant  were  also  electcd.(a.)  In  this  singulaj 
transaction,  to  wlilch  tttere  is  do  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  English  colonies,  two  circumstances  merit  particu- 
lar attention :  one  is  the  power  of  the  company  to  make 
the  transferance ;  the  other  is,  the  silent  acquiescence 
with  which  the  king  permitted  it  to  tike  place.  TPhat 
acquiescence,  however,  is  most  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  in  the  history  of  the  subsequent  struggle  between  the 
crown  and  the  colony,  down  to  the  fmal  overthrow  of 
the  charter  in  1684.  If  the  validity  of  this  determination 
of  the  company  be  tried  by  the  charter  whicli  constituted 
it  a  body  politic,  and  conveyed  to  it  all  the  corporate 
powers  with  which  it  was  invested,  it  is  evident  that  it 
could  neither  exercise  those  powers  in  any  mode  diffe- 
rent from  what  the  charter  prescribed,  nor  alienate  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  convert  the  jurisdiction  of  a  tra- 
ding corporation  ia  England  into  a  provincial  govern- 
ment in  AmQij^L  K  ia  quite  evident  that,  on  the  .one 
hand,  the  kia^tSBB^c  intended  this  charter  to  operate  as 
a  concession  ^flS^^^  '''^  rights,  or  to  yield  under  it  any 
of  hi.s  preroganfres  to  the  colonists ;  and  that,  on  the 
other  haLod,  the  patentees,  from  the  first  institution  of  the 
compaPfi  .did  intoid  the  moment  they  bad  taken  pos- 
session under  it,  to  assume  that  they  not  only  possessed 
the  natural  right,  but  that  they  would  exercise  that  right, 
in  the  adoption  of  such  form  of  government,  and  to  enact 


(a)  Holmu'  Ao.  ToL  I.  pp.  JM7, 1846. 
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such  laws  aa  they  might  deem  condudre  to  the  general 
welfare,  and  the  growth  and  progress  of  civil,  political, 
and  religious  liberty  in  the  land  of  their  adc^tion.(a) 

§  50.  The  goremment  of  the  colony,  immediately  after 
the  renewal  of  the  charter,  was  changed  in  many  of  its 
most  important  features,  but  its  fundamental  grant  of 
territory,  power,  and  privileges,  were  always  maintained. 
They  never  ceased  to  recognize  its  obligatory  force,  yet 
they  at  the  same  time,  did  assume  to  exercise  political 
powers  beyond  the  express  words  of  the  grant  They 
adhered  to  the  charter  as  a  shield  against  the  demands 
and  prerogatives  of  royal  authority ;  but  claimed  that  it 
did' not  set  any  limits  to  the  natural  inherent  right  of 
freemen  to  exercise  l^islative,  executive,  or  judicial  au- 
thority. They  did  not  view  it  as  creating  an  Eng^sfa 
corporation  under  the  narrow  construction  of  the  commcm 
law,  but  as  affording  the  means  of  foundiug  a  broad  po- 
litical government,  subject  to  the  crown  of  England,  yet 
enjoying  many  exclusive  privileges.(6) 

§  51.  The  first  court  of  assistants  was  held  at  Chaiies- 
town  on  the  23d  day  of  August,  1630,  on  board  the  ship 
Arabella ;  at  which  time  the  power  of  ihe  administration 
was  considered,  to  the  end  that  the  liberties  of  the  people 
might  be  secured  against  the  eiicroachmeiils  of  their 
rulers.  The  records  of  their  proceedings  show  that  these 
colonists  were  men  of  great  political  sagacity  as  well  as 
religious  zeal;  that  they  were  not  only  well  versed  in 
the  science  of  politics,  but  that  they  also  understood  not 
only  the  ethics  of  natural  right  and  civil  liberty,  but  also 
had  learned  the  corruptiag  influence  which  the  exercise 
of  dvil  power  exerts  over  the  hearts  of  men ;  for  says 


(a)  RobL  Am.  436-7  ;  1  Suiry  on  Const.  SO. 

(t)  1  HaUh.  Hi*.  85,  Se,  S7,  410,  S07,  620 ;  3  Hatch.  Col.  IW,  900,  SOS, 
BOS,  SOT,  IH,  3S0,  330  i  1  SI017  on  Cout.  61. 
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one,  "  Tftfi  vavcs  of  the  sea  do  not  more  certainly  icash  the 
rhore,  t/uin  tim  minds  of  ambitious  men  are  led  to  invade 
the  liberties  of  tfieir  brethren." (^d)  The  frame  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  old  colony,  was  of  the  utmost  simplicity. 
A  governor  was  chosen  by  general  suffrage,  whose  pow- 
ers were  subordinate  to  the  general  will.  For  more  than 
eighteen  years,  the  whole  body  of  the  male  inhabitants 
constituted  (he  legislature.  The  state  was  governed  like 
a  strict  democracy,  and  the  people  were  frequently  led 
to  decide  on  executive,  not  less  than  on  judicial  questions. 
This,  however,  on  the  increase  of  population,  and  the 
extension  oi  the  colony,  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
representative  system ;  and  each  town  sent  its  represen- 
tative to  the  general  court. 

§  52.  By  the  terms  of  the  charter,  the  fundamental 
laws  were  to  be  enacted  in  the  assembly  of  all  the  free- 
men of  the  colony.  For  this  purpose,  die  first  general 
court  of  the  colony  was  held  at  Boston,  on  the  19th  day 
of  October,  1630,  at  which  many  of  the  first  planters  at- 
tended, and  were  made  free  of  the  colony.  The  very 
first  act  of  this  assembly  was  to  establish  aa  elective 
aristocracy,  for  it  was  then  enacted,  that  the  freemen 
should  in  future  have  power  to  choose  assistants  when- 
ever thev  were  chosen  ;  and  tlie  assistants  were  empow- 
ered to  choose  of  their  number,  the  governor  and  deputy 
governor,  who,  with  the  assistants,  were  to  make  all 
laws,  and  to  appoint  ofljcers  for  the  execution  of  them. 
But  the  aristocratic  spirit  of  this  resolution  was  soon 
detected,  and  as  it  did  not  accord  with  the  ideas  of 
equality  then  prevalent  among  the  people,  it  did  not  meet 
with  their  approbation;  and  the  very  next  year,  the 
freemen,  whose  numbers  in  the  mean  time  had  been 
greatiy  increased,  resumed  their  former  rights,  and  or- 


(a)  1  Holmei'  Annmlj,  S66 ;  1  Bu.  3&9. 
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dained  that  the  governor,  deputy  governor  and  assistants^ 
likould  thereafter  be  chosen  by  the  freemen  alone.  It 
was  also  ordained  that,  for  time  to  come,  no  man  should 
be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  body  politic  but  such 
as  was  a  member  of  some  of  the  churches  within  the 
limits  of  the  same.(a)  This  latter  ordinance  has  elicited 
the  most  bitter  invective  of  English,  and  the  most  cutting 
sarcasm  from  the  pen  of  American  historians. 

§  53,  In  the  year  1635,  they  drew  a  general  declara* 
tion  that  the  general  court  alone  had  the  power  to  make 
and  establish  laws,  to  elect  officers,  to  raise  money  by 
taxes,  and  to  sell  lands;  and  that  every  town  might 
choose  representatives,  not  exceeding  two,  who  should 
have  full  power  and  the  voice  of  the  freemen,  except  in  the 
choice  of  certain  officers  and  magistrates,  wherein  every 
freeman  should  give  his  vote.  Thus  was  established 
the  second  house  of  representatives  in  any  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies. 

The  colonists  were  induced  to  this  important  step  by 
the  fact  that  their  numbers  had  so  increased,  their  popu- 
lation so  spread,  that  many  of  the  freemen  were  too  far 
distant  from  the  place  where  the  general  court  was  held 
to  admit  of  their  personal  attendance  without  great  in- 
convenience. The  form  of  government  in  their  native 
country  had  rendered  them  familiar  with  a  delegation  of 
rights,  of  committing  the  guardianship  of  their  liberties 
to  representatives  of  their  own  choice ;  and  the  expe- 
rience of  ages  had  taught  them,  that  this  sacred  trust 
must  of  necessity  be  lodged  somewhere,  and  that  it  could 
not  with  greater  safety  be  delegated  to  other  hands  than 
the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people.(6) 

§  54.  In  1641  the  general  court  established  one  hun- 


(a)  Robt.  Am.  437 ;  1  Holmes*  Ann.  363 ;  1  Ban.  360. 

(b)  i  Holmes'  Ann.  387 ;  Robt.  Am.  438. 
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dred  laws,  called  the  "body  of  liberties,"  which  strongly 
delineated  the  character  of  the  people,  the  principles  and 
policy  by  wliich  they  were  to  be  governed  ;  in  which  it 
was,  among  other  things,  ordained  that  there  should  be 
DO  monopolies,  only  of  such  new  inventions  as  were  pro- 
fitable to  the  country,  and  those  tor  a  short  time  only. 
Up  to  1644  the  entire  legislative  body  sat  in  the  same 
room  and  deliberated  together.  A  change  then  took 
place  in  the  government,  by  which  the  two  houses  were 
divided,  and  from  this  time  the  two  houses  sat  apart ;  the 
one  composed  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  other  of  the 
delegates;  whatever  was  passed  by  one  was,  thereafter, 
sent  to  the  other,  and  if  both  agreed  to  it,  the  act  wag 
considered  as  passed. 

This  course  of  legislative  proceeding  continued  until 
the  final  dissolution  of  the  charter.(fl)  The  colonial  le- 
giidature  in  this  colony,  with  tJie  restrictions  necessarily 
arising  from  their  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  were 
sovereign  within  the  limits  of  their  colony;  all  laws, 
however,  were  required  to  receive  the  royal  assent  in 
Siogland,  and  the  king  possessed  the  power  of  abrogating 
than,  and  they  were  never  deemed  final  until.they  had 
pawed  under  his  review.  In  respect  to  the  mode  of  en- 
acting laws,  the  council  were  chosen  by  the  l^elature, 
and  the  gorenior  had  a  negative  on  their  choice.(6) 

§  65.  It  appears,  that  as  early  as  1634  a  consultation 
had  been  bad  respecting  a  body  of  laws  adapted  to  the 
dTil  and  religious  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  that  from 
Aat  period  to  1648,  a  committee  consisting  of  magistrates 
and  elders  had  been  appointed  almost  every  year  to  pre- 
pare such  a  code  for  tlie  colony.  Meanwhile  laws  of  the 
greatest  necessity  had  been  successfully  enacted.  In  the 
latter  year  the  whole  of  tliese  statutes  for  the  first  time 


<fl)  Holme*' An.  331. 

(i)  Storj  od  Const  tdI.  i.  p.  166, 169. 
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were  collected  together,  received  the  ratification  of  the 
general  court,  and  were  ordered  to  be  publi8hed.(a) 
This  was  the  first  revision  of  this  colony's  laws.  Mr. 
Brigham,  in  the  letter  addressed  to  me,  heretofore  alluded 
to,  says,  "  Although  the  general  court  in  ordering  this  re- 
vision to  be  made,  also  ordered  it  to  be  printed.  I  have 
not  however  ever  been  able  to  ascertain  that  it  was  ever 
printed." 

§  56.  In  1683  a  quo  vDoarranto  was  issued  against  the 
corporation  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  It  was  insisted  that 
the  colonists  had  conformed  so  little  to  the  terms  of  their 
charter  that  they  had  forfeited  their  franchises ;  and  on 
the  18th  day  of  June  their  charter  was  conditionally  ad- 
judged to  be  forfeited,  and  the  judgment  was  confirmed 
on  the  first  day  of  the  then  next  Michaelmas  term  of  the 
oourt.(6) 

After  the  judgment  of  forfeiture,  when  all  the  rights  of 
the  corporation  were  deemed  as  restored  to  the  crown, 
Charles  began  to  take  measures  for  remodeling  the  polit? 
ical  frame  of  the  colony,  and  vesting  the  offices  of  it  in 
other  hands,  but  this  plan  was  never  carried  into  execu- 
tion, as  in  every  comer  of  his  own  dominions  the  storm 
began  to  gather,  which  soon  after  burst  out  with  such 
fatal  violence,  so  that  during  the  remainder  of  his  unfor- 
tunate reign  he  was  too  much  occupied  with  domestic 
and  more  interesting  cares  and  perplexities  to  bestow 
any  attention  upon  this  remote  and  inconsiderable  pro- 
vince. In  the  mean  time  the  colony  remained  for  some 
years  in  a  very  disturbed  state,  under  the  arbitrary  power 
of  the  crown.(c) 

§  57.  Whatever  opinions  might  have  been  entertained 
that  the  subjection  of  the  colony  depended  on  compact 


(a)  1  Holmes'  An.  344,  346. 
\h)  1  Holmes'  An.  460.    3  Ban.  127. 

(e)  1  Holmes'  An.  460,  475.     8.  Bsn.  127.    \  Rob.  Am.  44.    1  Story  on 
Comt.  64. 
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between  it  and  the  crown.  TUey  certainly  were  compel- 
led (o  submit  to  superior  power,  and  to  such  form  of  gov- 
ernment as  Charles  II.  and  his  successor  James  saw  lit  to 
establish  until  1689,  when  William  and  Mary  were  pro- 
claimed successors  to  the  throne  of  England.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  they  resumed  their  char- 
ter, and  strove  hard  to  secure  the  establishment  of  it,  but 
witliout  success,  until  1691.  This  era  in  the  hi.story  of 
the  colony  brings  us  to  the  third  period  in  its  legislative 
Iiistory.  In  the  latter  year  a  new  charter  was  obtained, 
which  was  received  at  Boston  on  the  14th  day  of  May, 
1692.  The  province  no%v  embraced  within  this  new 
charter  the  whole  of  the  old  colony,  to  which  was  added 
New  Plymouth,  the  provinces  of  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia, 
and  all  the  country  between  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia, 
whiclt  necessarily  led  to  the  union  of  the  two  colonies  of 
Slassachusetts  Bay  and  New  Plymouth.  Under  the 
Dew  charier  there  was  to  he  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
genera!  court  on  a  day  therein  designated,  with  authority 
to  the  governor  to  call  an  assembly  at  any  time  he  thought 
pr0[>er,  and  to  adjourn,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  at  pleasure. 
He  had  no  vote  in  the  legislature,  nor  ought  he  to  interest 
himself  in  matters  of  debate  in  either  house ;  but  no  act 
of  goveniment  was  valid  without  his  assent.  He  ap- 
pointed all  military  and  judicial  officers,  with  consent  of 
the  council ;  all  other  civil  officers  ivere  elected  by  the 
two  houses,  the  governor  having  a  n^;ative  vote.  Twen- 
ty-eight councillors  were  annually  chosen  by  the  general 
court  or  assembly.  Mr.  Justice  Story  says,  "  The  first 
charter  of  Massachusetts  might  be  open  to  the  objection 
that  it  provided  only  for  a  civil  corporation  within  the 
realm,  and  did  not  justify  the  assumption  of  extensive 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  powers  which  were 
afterwards  exercised  upon  the  removal  of  that  charter 
to  America;  and  a  similar  objection  might  be  urged 
against  the  Plymouth  colony.  But  the  charter  of  Wil- 
10 
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Uam  and  Mary  of  1691,  was  obviously  upon  a  broader 
foundation,  and  was,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  charter  for 
general  political  goyernment,  a  constitution  for  a  state 
¥nth  sovereign  powers  and  prerogatives,  and  not  for  a 
mere  municipality.  By  this  last  charter  the  oiganiza- 
tion  of  the  different  departments  of  the  government  wa& 
in  some  respects  similar  to  that  in  the  provincial  govern- 
Bents.  By  the  statute  7  and  8  Wm.  III.,  chap.  22,  §  6, 
it  was  required  that  all  governors  appointed  in  charter 
and  pn^rietary  governments,  should  be  approved  by  the 
^rown  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  office ; 
bat  this  statute  was,  if  at  all,  ill  observed,  and  seems  to 
luive  produced  no  essential  change  in  the  colonial  policy." 
1  Story  on  Const.  146,  147. 

§  58.  After  the  vacating  of  the  colony  laws  under  the 
old  charter  by  the  publication  oi  the  new  charter,  there 
was  room  to  question  what  was  the  rule  of  law  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases,  and  how  far  the  common  law  and 
what  statutes  were  in  force.  The  council  appointed  by 
the  charter  were  to  continue  until  May,  1693,  and  hence 
no  provision  was  made  for  a  general  assembly  in  May, 
1692.  But  writs  issued  immediately  on  the  governor's 
.  arrival,  and  the  court  met  on  the  8th  day  of  June  in  1692, 
and  an  act  passed  declaring  that  all  laws  of  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  colony  of  New  Plymouth  not 
inconsistent  with  th^  charter  should  be  in  force  in  the 
respective  colonies  to  the  lOth  of  November,  1692,  ex- 
cept where  other  provisions  should  be  made  by  act  of 
assembly;  and  all  justices  of  the  peace,  (assistants,  like 
aldermen  of  London,  were  ex  officio  justices  under  the 
old  charter,)  had  the  same  powers  given  to  them  in  the 
execution  of  laws  which  magistrates  used  to  have.(a) 
It  was  proposed  that  the  members  of  the  general  court 
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should  during  the  recess  consider  of  such  laws  as  vcere 
necessary  to  be  estabhshed  ;  for  the  act  reviving  the  col- 
ony laws  as  has  been  seen,  was  to  continue  in  force  no 
longer  than  until  the  tenth  day  of  November,  1692. 

This  was  a  work  of  great  importance,  and  required  the 
wisest  heads  and  Ihe  purest  hearts,  and  should  have 
been  committed  to  select  persons,  and  devised  under  a 
preconcerted  plan,  the  whole  of  which  each  person  should 
have  kept  in  view.  But  such  was  not  the  fact,  and  as  is 
usually  the  case,  the  want  of  this  wise  foresight  haa 
caused  the  people  of  the  province  to  experience  many 
inconveniences,  for  the  construction  of  many  laws  have 
been  doubtful  and  varyintr,  it  being  impossible  to  le- 
coDcile  the  several  parts  of  their  colonial  code  with 
each  other,  or  with  any  geneml  principles  of  law  whatr 
ever ;  besides  being  framed  one  alter  another  as  they 
happened  to  be  brought  in,  and  sent  to  England  for 
allowance.  Some  were  disapproved;  others,  which  de- 
pended upon,  or  had  some  connection  with  those  which 
were  disapproved,  were  allowed  ;  whereas  if  one  com- 
plete code  or  system  had  been  prepared  and  seDt  to 
England,  such  alterations  would  have  been  proposed  as 
might  6nally  have  issued  in  a  well  digested  and  con- 
sistent body  of  laws ;  and  a  temporary  provision  might 
have  been  made  until  a  well  digested  perpetual  rule 
ehould  have  been  devised  and  settled. 

§  59.  Seven  years  had  passed,  and  four  different  acts 
had  been  sent,  one  afler  another,  to  England,  for  estab- 
lishing courts  of  justice,  before  the  royal  approbation 
conld  be  obtained.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  practice 
of  the  administration  there  (and  that  practice  well  enough 
received  in  the  province)  to  point  out,  either  in  the  order 
disallowing  laws,  or  to  the  agent  who  presented  them, 
the  particular  exceptions,  and  to  propose  such  altera- 
tions as  might  render  them  acceptable,  except  in  those 
cases  where  the  law  in  all  its  parti  was  disapproTed^ 
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From  the  fact  that  the  legislature,  under  the  old  charters, 
was  composed  of  the  same  men  who  held  seats  under 
the  new  one,  we  find  the  same  spirit  pervading  the  new 
laws  which  characterized  the  old.  So  striking  was  the 
similarity  in  some  instances,  the  same  mind  must  have 
indited  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  ones,  or  the  lattar 
was  chiefly  a  transcript  from  the  former.  The  first  act 
was  a  sort  of  magna  charta,  asserting  and  setting  forth 
their  general  privileges,  and  this  clause  was  among  tho 
rest:  ^'No  aid  tax,  tallage,  assessment,  custom,  loan, 
benevolence,  or  imposition  whatever  shall  be  laid,  as- 
sessed, imposed,  or  levied,  on  any  of  their  majestie's 
subjects,  or  their  estates,  on  any  pretence  whatsoevw, 
but  by  the  act  and  consent  of  the  governor,  council 
and  representatives  of  the  people  assembled  in  general 
court." 

The  other  parts  of  the  act  were  copied  from  magna 
charta.  This  was  soon  disallowed :  so  was  an  act  pun- 
ishing capital  offenders,  amongst  whom  are  ranked  idolar- 
ters,  blasphemers,  and  incestuous  persons  ;  and  what  the 
benignity  of  the  common  law  makes  manslaughter,  was 
by  this  act  expressly  declared  to  be  wilful  murder.  This 
law  was  framed  from  the  judicial  law  of  Moses.  Divers 
other  acts  which  discovered  the  same  spirit,  met  with  a 
similar  fate.  The  danger  they  had  been  in  from  Sir 
Edward  Andros  callitig  their  title  in  question,  it  is  sup- 
posed, must  have  occasioned  an  act  for  quieting  possession, 
declaring  that  three  years'  quiet  possession  should  give 
a  title,  with  a  usual  saving  clause  as  to  infants,  &c» 
This  was  probably  thought  too  short  a  time,  and  it  was 
disallowed,  as  was  an  act  for  the  equal  distribution  of 
insolvent  estates.  The  rule  of  law  for  paying  debts 
according  to  their  nature  and  d^ee  was  thought  prefer^ 
able,  but  the  people  having  never  been  used  to  this,  it 
would  have  been  very  inconvenient ;  and,  upon  further 
trial,  the  ac^  or  cme  to  the  same  purpose,  was  allowed* 
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It  was  indeed  difficult  to  assign  a  sufficient  reason  why 
not  only  one  set  of  creditors  of  a  deceased  insolvent 
afaould  be  paid  their  full  debts,  to  the  e:cctusion  of  all 
others.  Not  even  an  executor  or  administrator  had  it 
ja  his  power  to  pay  Iiimself,  to  the  exclusion  of  others 
whose  debts  were  of  the  same  nature. 

§  60.  Other  acts  were  passed  and  approved,  among 
whicli  was  one  for  preventing  of  frauds  and  perjuries, 
eonformable  to  the  statutes  of  Charles  U.  Others  for 
punishing  criniinal  offences,  in  many  points  mitigating 
the  penalties  at  common  law  :  for  the  observation  of  the 
£/irds  day ;  solemnizing  marriages  by  a  minister,  or  a 
justice  of  the  peace  ;  settlement  and  support  of  ministers 
and  schoolmasters ;  regulating  towns  and  counties ;  re- 
quiring tlie  oaths  appointed,  instead  of  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  supremacy  ;  also  the  oaths  of  officers ;  estab- 
lishing fees  ;  ascertaining  the  number  and  regidating  the 
house  of  representatives  ;  as  well  as  divers  other  acts  of 
immediate  necessity  and  general  utility,  which  have  been 
in  force  ever  since,  except  as  partially  modified,  but 
none  of  more  universal  influence  than  the  act  for  the 
settlement  of  the  estates  of  persons  dying  intestate.  In 
a  new  country  the  length  of  time  an  estate  has  been  in 
a  family,  cannot  be  urged  for  the  further  continuance  of 
it ;  where  improvements  in  the  social  condition  of  so- 
ciety are  continually  making,  the  personal  estate  is  con- 
tinually changing  into  real,  which  increases  the  natural 
injustice  of  one  child  taking  the  real  estate  of  the  parent 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  children :  it  was,  therefore, 
thought  reasonable  that  the  real  as  well  as  personal 
estate  of  a  parent  should  be  equally  distributed  among 
his  or  her  cliildren,  saving  to  the  eldest  son,  either  from 
the  rules  in  the  law  of  Moses,  or  the  supposed  just  claim 
from  primogeniture,  a  double  share.  The  act  was  there- 
fore, in  general  planned  upon  the  statutes  of  distribution, 
but  gave  two  shares  to  the  eldest  son,  and  undoubtedly, 
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in  die  distributioii  among  the  children  of  an  intestate, 
napected  real  estate  in  like  manner  with  personal. 
The  widow  had  her  third  in  the  real  estate  for  life  only. 
It  is  evident  that  the  principal  point  in  view  was  to  make 
*ieal  estate  partible  among  the  children  of  an  intestate ; 
and  that  they  never  considered  the  full  operation  of  the 
danse  in  the  statatey  and  -vidiich  was  also  brought  into 
the  act,  that  where  there  were  no  children  the  whole 
estate  should  go  to  the  next  of  kin  of  the  intestata  Ac- 
cordingly, for  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  framing  of 
tfiis  law,  it  was  a  prevailing  practice,  though  perhaps 
not  universal,  for  real  estate  to  descend  and  be  distributed 
by  the  court  of  probate  as  at  common  law,  the  instances 
of  children  of  intestates  only  excepted.  At  length,  by 
judgment  of  common  law,  first  the  half-blood,  then  the 
iSither  and  the  mother  have  been  determined  to  be  enti- 
tled to  the  real,  in  like  manner  with  the  personal  estate. 
General  entails  were  adjudged,  notwithstanding,  to  be 
partible.  It  has  been  supposed  that  upon  this  principle, 
that  by  this  act  the  common  law  was  altered  only  in 
respect  to  intestate  estates,  and  takes  place  in  devises  as 
if  it  had  not  been  made.  It  was  indeed,  in  express 
terms  declared  in  the  law  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  that 
lands  in  fee  simple  should  go  to  all  the  sons,  the  eldest  a 
doubly  share,  but  that  entails  should  go  according  to 
the  laws  of  England.(a) 

§  61.  In  1672,  a  new  digest  of  the  laws  was  made 
and  printed.  There  was  no  other  edition  published  afler 
the  union.  In  1814,  the  colonial  and  provisional  laws 
were  both  published  by  order  of  the  legislature,  under 
the  supervision  of  Ashael  Stearns  and  Lemuel  Shaw. 
No  edition  of  this  law  has  been  published  since.  Under 
the  province  there  were  numerous  editions  of  the  laws 
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publislied,  but  tlie  names  of  the  editors  do  not  appear  in 
tiiem.  They  were  all  published  by  order  of  the  general 
court,  as  follows : 

Id  1703,  all  the  laws  from  June,  1692,  to  May,  1703. 

In  1726,  a  new  edition,  containing  all  the  laws  from 
1792  to  that  time. 

Id  1750,  another  edition  was  published  containing  all 
tfie  laws  to  May,  1750. 

In  1755,  another  edition  containing  all  previous  laws 
to  May  of  that  year. 

In  1765,  there  was  an  edition  of  temporary  acts  and 
laws  from  1736  to  1765. 

Mr,  Brighain  says  there  may  have  been  some  other 
editions  of  tlie  province  laws  published,  but  he  has  been 
unable  to  find  any  until  the  one  in  1814,  before  men- 
tioned, which  is  the  last.  Under  the  Stale  Constitution, 
there  have  been  published  the  following  editions  of  the 
state  laws,  viz : 

In  1788,  all  laws  from  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
in  1780  to  May  session,  1788. 

In  1796,  laws  from  1789  to  1796. 

In  1801,  laws  from  1780  to  18U1. 

In  1816,  laws  from  1780  to  1816,  in  four  vols. 

In  1823,  the  general  laws  from  1780  to  1822,  under 
the  Bupervision  of  Ashael  Steams,  Lemuel  Shaw  and  T. 
Melcalf,  Esqts.,  in  two  volumes.  Also,  the  special  laws 
for  the  same  period  in  five  volumes. 

In  1836,  the  Revised  Statutes  were  published  under 
ike  supervision  of  T.  Metcalf  and  Horace  Mann,  Esqrs. 
In  1837,  the  special  laws  from  1822  to  1837,  were  pub- 
lished under  the  supervision  of  Samuel  B.  Walcott,  Esq. 
These,  it  is  believed,  are  all  the  editions  of  the  state 
laws  which  have  been  published,  except  such  as  have 
been  printed  annually  by  tiie  legislature. . 
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CHAPTER  V. 

( (SS%  CuNNKimcirr  was  onginally  founded  under  two 
ilbUiHH  mhI  UHlependent  colonial  goyemments.     The 
M^l  ^'  fUkY^fHiueat  of  the  one  was  at  Hartford,  and  that 
iif  U^  \4her  at  New  Ha^-^^u.    They  remained  as  inde- 
yi^l^lMit  ^v^^tniimits  until  ther  were  united  under  the 
^KaH^  ^MT  llMurfoa  \h  of  1662.     The  union  was  not 
v^m»liiiiHMil^  until  1665.    The  colonists,  who  emigrated 
tttMl  Kii^|^aiid>  hiom^t  ¥nth  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
law  and  jurisprudoiGe  of  that  country.    It  cannot  be 
aaid  that  they  were  necessarily  subject  to  them,  as  those 
laws  had  no  extra  territorial  authority,  hence  could  not 
Kind  their  persons ;  nor  were  they  at  all  adapted  to  their 
new  conditi<Hi  in  their  new  circumstances ;  nor  was  it 
possible  they  should  be,  for  it  has  been  justly  said  that 
'^  The  principles  of  their  government,  as  it  respected  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  the  estate,  rights,  and  powers 
of  the  lords,  and  the  tenure  of  their  lands,  were  derived 
ftom  the  feudal  system.    The  privil^e  of  sending  mem- 
bers of  parliament  from  the  towns,  cities  and  boroughs, 
to  compose  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  an  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  only  by  their  consent,  was  extorted 
ftom  the  kings  by  the  barons,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
great  charter  of  liberties  as  of  his  gift  and  grant.    Their 
other  laws  were  calculated  for  a  great  commercial  na- 
tion.   As  to  their  criminal  code,  it  was  adapted  to  a 
people  grown  old  in  the  habits  of  vice — ^where  the 
grossest  enormities  and  crimes  were  practiced.      In 
every  respect,  therefore,  their  laws  were  unsuited  to  an 
infant  colony  or  state,  where  the  government  was  in  the 
people,  and  which  had  virtue  for  its  principle,  and  the 
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public  good  for  its  object  and  end — where  tlic  tenure  of 
their  lands  was  free  and  absolute,  tlie  objects  of  trade 
few,  and  the  commission  of  crimes  rare.  Thus  circum- 
stanced, they  very  early  established  a  constitution  and 
government  by  their  own  authority,  which  was  adapted 
to  their  situation,  aud  enacted  laws  for  the  due  and  regu- 
lar administration  of  justice.(a) 

The  colonial  history  of  Connecticut  is  divided  into 
three  subdivisions.  The  first,  embracing  the  history  of 
the  Connecticut  colony  from  its  first  settlement  in  1636, 
down  to  the  period  of  the  union  of  the  New  Haven  and 
Connecticut  colonies.  The  second,  comprising  the  his.- 
torv  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven  from  1637  to  the  same 
period.  The  third,  the  history  of  the  two  colonies 
united,  from  the  union  in  1665  to  the  period  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

§  63.  The  emigrants  to  the  colony  of  Connecticut 
under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  Pyuchean  and  Haines, 
pitched  their  tents  on  the  western  banks  of  the  river 
Connecticut,  near  Hartford,  in  1636 ;  having  first  ob- 
tained permission  of  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts. 
It  is  difficult  to  discover  what  was  the  object  of  this 
permission,  unless  it  was  under  the  assumption  that  the 
citizen  did  not  possess  the  right  of  expatriation  from  the 
oolony  to  which  he  had  attached  himself  without  its 
consent;  for  the  preamble  to  the  commission  itself 
acknowledged  that  the  lands  which  they  intended  to 
take  possession  of,  were  without  the  commonwealth  and 
body  of  Massachusetts,  and  that  certain  noblemen  in 
England  claimed  jurisdiction  there  ;  and,  because  their 
minds  were  unknown,  and  there  was  a  necessity  of  some 
govemmeat  there,  without  the  least  pretence  of  authori- 
Qr  to  do  so,  they  appointed  Roger  Ludlow,  Esq.,  and 


(a)  RobertMn'B  Am.  3,  i. 
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oiheis  therein  named,  with  full  power  and  authority  to 
hear  and  detennine,  in  a  judicial  way,  aU  matters  in 
differencre  between  party  and  party,  to  inflict  corporal 
punishment}  imprisonment  and  fines,  and  to  make  orders 
and  decrees  for  the  present,  as  should  be  necessary: 
for  the  plantation  relating  to  trading,  planting,  buildingy 
military  discipline,  or  defensive  war,  if  need  required, 
and  to  convene  the  inhabitants  in  a  general  court :  the 
commission  to  terminate  in  ooe  year,  and  might  be  re- 
called if  a  form  of  government  should  sooner  be  agreed 
on  between  the  said  nobles,  the  inhabitants,  and  Massa* 
ehusetts.(a) 

Hutchinson  supposes  that  there  is  no  accounting  for 
this  stretch  of  power,  except  upon  the  principle,  at  that^ 
time  generally  received,  and  which  was  afterward  de* 
clared  by  the  general  courts  Thai  the  oaih  (^JideHiy  ta 
the  commomceaUh  teas  bmding  ecen  though  the  person 
should  no  longer  reside  within  the  limits.(b) 

§  64.  In  1636,  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  thea 
resident  in  the  three  towns  of  Windsor,  Hartford  and 
Wethersfield,  entered  into  a  voluntary  association,  chose 
magistrates,  made  laws  for  themselves,  and  convened 
the  first  general  court  of  the  colony  on  the  6th  day  of 
April  of  that  year. 

The  territory  comprised  within  its  limits  in  1630  had 
been  granted  by  the  council  of  Plymouth  to  Robert,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  which  was  subsequently  confirmed 
by  a  patent  from  Charles  I.(c) 

In  1631,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  President  of  the 
Council  of  Plymouth,  granted  unto  the  Hon.  William 
Viscount  Say  and  Seal,  and  to  others,  their  heirs,  a8« 
signees  and  associates,  forever,  ^^  All  that  part  of  New 


(a)  1  Hutch.  Hist.  96. 

(b)  Ibid.  96, 97. 

(c)  1  Uol.  An.  960 ;  1  Chalm.  Ann.  309. 
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England,  in  America,  which  lies  and  extends  itself  from 
a  rirer  there,  called  Naragaiisett  river,  the  space  of  forty 
leagues  upon  a  straight  hne  near  the  sea  shore,  towards 
the  soulh-west,  west  and  by  south,  or  west  as  the  coasta 
liclli  toward  Virginia,  accounting  tiiree  English  miles  to 
the  league,  and  all  and  singular  the  lands  and  heredita- 
ments lying  and  being  within  the  limits  aforesaid,  north 
and  south  in  latitude,  and  in  length  and  longitude  of 
and  within  all  the  breadth  aforesaid  from  the  northern 
ocean  and  the  south  seas,  &c."(o) 

This  was  the  original  patent  of  Connecticut.  The 
settlers  of  the  two  colonies  of  Connecticut  both  claimed 
as  patentees  under  Viscount  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  and  his 
a9sociate9.(6) 

§  65.  The  Connecticut  colonists  continued  to  act 
nnder  their  original  voluntary  association  until  January 
14th,  1639,  when  all  tiie  free  planters  convened  at  Hart- 
ford, and  after  mature  deliberation,  adopted  a  constitu- 
tion of  government  which  was  admirably  adapted  to  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  the  people.  It  guarded  against 
any  encroachmenta  upon  the  rights  of  the  subjects.  It 
ftwined  the  basis  of  the  most  free  and  bappy  constitution 
of  civil  government  which  was  ever  formed.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  it  has  received  the  admiration 
of  historians  and  statesmen  in  after  ages,  when,  (as  re- 
marked by  a  historian,)  "it  is  remembered  that  it  origi- 
nated at  a  period  when  the  lights  of  civil  liberty  were 
wholly  extinguished  in  most  parts  of  the  earth,  the 
lights  of  men  but  little  understood,  and  less  regarded, 
by  the  potentates  of  this  world."  Its  introduction  de- 
clared, that  for  the  establishment  of  order  and  of  gov- 
ernment, they  associated  and  conjoined  themselves  to  be 
one  public  state  or  commonwealth,  and  did,  for  thcm- 


(a)  1  Trrnnb.  Hiit.  97. 
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selves  and  successors,  and  such  as  should  be  at  any  tiiD# 
joined  to  them,  confederate  together  to  rnmntaifi  the 
liberty  and  parity  of  the  gospel  which  they  prof  essed^  waA 
the  discipline  of  the  church  according  to  its  institu- 
tions, and  in  all  civil  affairs  to  be  governed  according  to 
such  laws  as  should  be  made  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion which  they  Tverc  then  about  to  adopt. 

The  constitution  then  ordained  that  there  should  be 
annually  two  general  courts  or  assemblies ;  (me  oa  the 
second  Thursday  in  April,  and  the  other  on  the  second 
Thursday  in  September :  that  the  first  should  be  a  court 
of  elections,  in  which  should  be  annually  chosen  at  least 
six  magistrates,  and  all  other  public  officers :  that  a  gov^ 
emor  should  be  chosen  distinct  from  the  six  magistrates, 
for  one  year,  and  unlil  another  should  be  chosen  and 
sworn.  The  governor  and  magistrates  should  be  swonf 
to  a  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  colony,  and  in 
cases  where  there  was  no  express  law  established,  to 
be  governed  by  the  Divine  word.  The  choice  of  officere 
was  to  be  made  by  the  whole  body  of  the  freemen  con^ 
vened  in  general  election.  All  persons  who  had  been 
received  as  members  of  the  several  towns  by  a  majority 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  commonwealth  should  be  admitted  freemen  of  the 
colony.  It  required  the  governor  and  magistrates  should 
be  elected  by  ballot ;  the  governor  by  the  greatest  num** 
ber  of  votes,  and  magistrates  by  a  majority.  If  at  any 
time  it  should  happen  that  six  should  not  have  a  majori-- 
ty,  in  that  case  those  who  had  the  greatest  number  of 
suffrages  should  stand  as  duly  elected  for  that  year. 

No  person  could  be  governor,  unless  a  member  of 
some  church,  and  had  previously  been  a  magistrate  in 
the  colony  ;  nor  could  any  man  ,be  elected  to  the  office 
more  than  once  in  ten  years.  No  one  could  be  chosen 
unto  tlie  magistracy  who  was  not  a  freeman  of  the  colo^ 
ny,  and  had  been  noaiinated  either  by  the  freemen  or 
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the  general  court.  The  assembly  were  authorized  to 
nominate  in  cases  in  which  tliey  judged  it  expedient. 
Neither  the  governor  nor  magistrates  might  execute  any 
part  of  their  office  until  they  had  been  publicly  sworn 
In  tJie  face  of  the  genera!  assembly.  The  several  towns 
were  required  to  send  their  respective  deputies  to  the 
election,  and  when  it  was  finished,  they  should  proceed 
ti>  any  further  service  as  at  any  other  time,  that  of  enact- 
ing of  laws,  and  any  other  public  service.  The  governor 
was  authorized,  eittier  by  himself  or  his  acting  secretary, 
to  issue  his  warrant  for  calling  the  assembly,  one  month 
at  least  before  the  time  of  tlieir  appointed  meetings ; 
npou  particular  emergencies  he  might  convene  them  in 
eevcnteen  days,  or  even  upon  shorter  notice,  stating  his 
reasons  in  the  warrant.  Upon  the  reception  of  the  gov- 
ernors warrant,  in  April  and  September,  the  constables 
of  the  respective  towns  were  obliged  to  warn  all  the 
freemen  to  elect  and  send  their  deputies.  Windsor, 
Hartford  and  Wethersfield,  were  required  to  send  four 
deputies  each  to  every  general  court,  and  the  other  towns 
which  should  be  added  to  the  colony  in  tlu'riiture,  should 
send  such  number  as  the  court  should  determine  propor- 
tionate to  the  body  of  their  freemen.  The  deputies  were 
declared  to  be  vested  with  the  whole  power  of  the  re- 
spective towns  which  they  represented.  They  had 
authority  to  meet  and  determine  their  own  election,  and 
to  fine  any  person  who  should  intrude  himself  upon 
them,  when  he  had  not  been  duly  chosen,  or  to  fine  any 
of  their  members  for  disorderly  conduct  when  they  were 
assembled.  Provision  was  made  that  in  case  the  gover- 
nor and  the  major  part  of  the  magistrates  should,  i^n 
any  urgent  occasion,  neglect  or  refuse  to  call  an  assembly, 
the  fireemen  should  petition  them  to  summon  one ;  and 
if,  upon  the  petition  of  a  major  part  of  the  freemen  in  the 
colony,  they  still  neglected  or  refused,  then  tlie  consta- 
bles of  the  several  towns  should,  upon  the  petition  of 
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the  major  part  of  the  freemen,  convoke  an  assemblj. 
That  when  the  assembly  was  thus  convened,  it  should 
have  power  to  choose  a  moderator.  When  it  was  thus 
formed,  it  should  exercise  all  the  powers  of  any  othev 
general  assembly.  Particularly,  it  was  authorized  ta 
call  any  court,  magistrate,  or  any  other  person  before  it ; 
and  to  displace,  or  inflict  penalties,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence.  All  general  assemblies  called  by 
the  government,  were  to  consist  of  the  governor,  four 
magistrates,  and  the  major  part  of  the  deputies.  When 
there  was  an  equal  vote,  the  governor  had  a  casting 
vote.  Provision  was  made,  that  no  general  court  should 
be  adjourned  or  dissolved  without  the  consent  of  the 
major  part  of  the  members ;  and  ^at  whenever  a  tax 
was  laid  upon  the  inhabitants,  the  sum  to  be  paid  by 
each  town  should  be  determined  by  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  an  equal  number  from  each  of  the  respective 
towns.  The  form  of  oaths  to  be  administered  to  the 
governor  and  magistrates  was  also  adopted  in  the  gene« 
ral  convention  of  the  free  planters. 

§  66.  Such  in  substance,  was  the  original  constitution 
of  Connecticut,  of  which  a  modem  historian  with  great 
propriety  has  said,  "More  than  two  centuries  have 
elapsed,  the  world  has  been  made  wiser  by  the  most  va- 
rious experience,  political  institutions  have  become  the 
theme  on  which  the  most  powerful  and  cultivated  minds 
have  been  employed,  and  so  many  constitutions  have 
been  framed,  or  reformed,  stifled  or  subverted,  that 
memory  may  despair  of  a  complete  catalogue ;  but  the 
people  have  found  no  reason  to  deviate  from  the  frame 
of  government  established  by  their  fathers.  No  juris- 
diction in  the  English  monarch  was  recognized:  the 
litws  of  honest  justice  were  the  basis  of  this  common- 
stealth,  and  therefore  its  foundations  were  lasting. 
fliese  humble  emigrants  invented  an  admirable  system, 
^  tfiey  were  near,  nature,  listened  willingly  to  her  voice, 
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and  easily  copied  her  forms.  No  ancient  usages,  no 
hereditary  differences  of  rank — no  establiahed  interest, 
impeded  the  application  of  the  principles  of  justice. 
Freedom  springs  spontaneously  into  life,  the  artificial 
iistinclioDs  of  society  require  centuries  to  ripen ! 

History  has  ever  celebrated  ttie  heroes  who  have  won 
burets  in  scenes  of  carnage ;  has  it  no  place  for  the 
founders  of  states  7  the  wise  legislators  who  struck  the 
lock  in  the  wilderness  so  that  the  waters  of  liberty 
pished  forth  in  copious  and  perennial  fountains'?  They 
who  judge  of  men  by  their  services  to  the  human  race, 
will  never  cease  to  honor  the  memory  of  Hooker  and 
Haines.'(a) 

This  constitution  continued  to  be  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  colony  during  the  whole  period  of  its  inde- 
pendent existence,  and  its  spirit  was  introduced  into 
the  charter  of  1662,  and  its  influence  felt  even  down  to 
the  year  1818,  when  many  of  its  main  features  were  in- 
corporated into  the  present  constitution  of  the  state  of 
Coimecticut. 

Agreeably  to  its  provision,  the  freemen  of  the  colony 
coDveoed  at  Hartford,  oD  tlie  second  Thursday  of  April, 
and  elected  the  officers  of  government.  The  general 
assembly  proceeded  as  they  had  leisure,  and  as  occasion 
required,  to  enact  a  system  of  laws.  The  laws  at  first 
were  few,  and  time  was  taken  to  consider  and  digest 
them.  The  first  statute  in  the  Connecticut  code  is  a 
kind  of  declaration,  or  bill  of  rights.  It  ordains  that 
no  man's  life  shall  be  taken  away — no  man's  honor  or 
good  name  be  stained — no  man's  person  shall  be  ar- 
rested, restrained,  banished,  dismembered,  nor  any  wise 
punished — that  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  wife  or 
ehildren ;  no  man's  goods  or  estate  shall  be  taken  away 


<•)  Banergft's  Hiatorj,  Tol.i.  p.  4M. 
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from  him,  nor  in  any  wise  endangered,  under  color  of 
law,  or  constitutional  authority,  unless  it  should  be  some 
express  law  of  the  colony  warranting  the  same,  estab- 
lished by  the  general  court  and  sufficiently  published ; 
or,  in  case  of  the  defect  of  such  law  in  any  particular 
case,  by  some  clear  and  plain  rule  of  the  Word  of  God, 
in  which  the  whole  court  should  concur.  It  was  also 
ordained  that  all  persons  in  the  colony,  whether  inhabi- 
tants or  not,  should  enjoy  the  same  laws  and  justice, 
without  partiality  or  delay.  Their  general  precepts  bore 
the  same  aspect,  and  breathed  the  same  spirit  of  liberty 
and  safety,  with  respect  to  the  subjects  universally, 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  constitution.   . 

In  the  14th  year  of  Charles  n.,  (1662,)  Connecticut, 
being  desirous  of  some  more  potent  friend  and  ally,  and 
proposing  to  herself  other  advantages  by  a  connection 
with  the  crown  of  England,  as  a  free  trade  with  an  old 
manufacturing  country ;  also,  the  extinguishment  of  the 
claims  which  the  crown  had  upon  the  lands  in  right  of 
discovery,  and  her  sister  state,  Massachusetts,  having  led 
the  way  by  forming  a  similar  connection.  They  caused 
a  constitution  of  government  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  form 
of  a  charter,  so  as  to  include  the  colony  of  New  Haven, 
which  Mr.  Winthrop,  their  agent,  agreeably  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  spirit  of  their  former  government,  presented 
to  the  king  and  council.  And  he,  aided  by  Lord  Say 
and  Seal,  obtained  its  confirmation  in  1 662,  which  con- 
veyed the  most  ample  privileges  under  the  great  seal  of 
England.  4 

By  tliis  charter  they  obtained  from  the  crown  a  con- 
finnation  and  guaranty  of  all  their  rights,  prerogatives 
uid  powers,  which  they  had  enjoyed  and  exercised 
before  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  government.  Also, 
^  grant  and  confirmation  of  their  title  to  the  lands  de- 
•Cnbed  in  the  charter,  to  hold  in  fee  and  common  socage, 
^th  all  the  islands,  waters,  rivers,   shores,  fisheries, 
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quarries,  mines,  minerals,  &c.,  reserving  one-filth  part  of 
the  gold  and  silver,  which  might  from  time  to  time  be 
gotteQ  there,  in  heu  of  all  service,  duties  and  demands, 
whatsoever :  and  also,  all  the  rights  and  immunities  of 
natural  boni  subjects  of  tlie  crown  of  England,  with  the 
privileges  of  free  trade  fo  all  parts  of  the  kings  domin- 
ions. It  ordained  that  John  Wintworth,  Joh  i  Mason, 
uid  seventeen  other  persons  thereia  named,  and  all  such 
Dthers  as  there  were,  or  should  thereafter  be  admitted 
and  made  tree  of  the  corporation,  should  tbrever  after  be 
a  body  corporate  and  politic  in  fact,  and  in  name  of  "  The 
Grovernor  and  Company  of  the  English  Colony  of  Con- 
necticut, in  \ew  England  in  America.' 

§  67.  It  ordained,  among  other  things,  there  should 
he  annually  two  general  assemblies;  one  holclen  on  the 
second  Thursday  of  May,  and  the  other  on  the  second 
Thursday  of  October.  This  was  to  consist  of  the  gov- 
ernor, deputy  governor,  and  twelve  assistants,  with  two 
deputies  from  every  town  or  city.  Jolm  Wintbrop  was 
appointed  governor,  and  John  Mason  deputy  governor, 
and  the  other  persons  therein  named  magistrates,  until  a 
new  election  should  be  made.  By  this  the  general  as- 
sembly, consisting  of  the  governor  and  council,  composed 
of  twelve  assistants,  seven  of- whom  made  a  quorum, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  people,  not  exceeding  two 
from  each  town,  were  invested  with  supreme  power  of 
legislation  ;  also  of  constituting  courts,  with  final  juris- 
diction in  all  civil  and  criminal  causes,  of  appointing 
judges,  and  all  other  officers  of  government  necessary  for 
ibe  well  ordering  and  governing  the  affairs  of  the  colony, 
with  this  reservation  only,  that  they  should  make  no 
law  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  this  could 
hardly  be  called  a  restraint  upon  legislative  power. 

The  style  of  enacting  statutes  was  as  follows  :  "  Be  it 

enacted  by  the  governor  and  council  and  representatives, 

Vi 
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in  general  court  assembled,  and  by  the  autfaority  of  the 
same."  Thus  it  will  be  perceived,  that  ^  the  colonists 
although  they  became  connected  with,  and  subordinate 
to  the  crown  of  England  with  the  rights  of  subjecta, 
yet  that  they  assumed  and  claimed  that  they  were 
under  no  obligation  of  obedience  to  the  government  and 
laws  of  the  kingdom.  This,  it  has  been  said,  was  upon 
three  grounds  :  1  st  They  were  the  laws  of  the  realm  of 
England,  which  could  not  extend  to  those  who  were  out 
of  it.  2d.  They  were  inapplicable  to  their  situation 
and  circumstances  in  this  country.  3d.  Neither  the 
parliament  nor  the  people  of  England  had  any  authority 
over  them,  to  control  their  persons  or  to  bind  their  pro« 
perty,  derived  either  from  conquest,  compact,  or  from 
their  being  represented,  actually  or  virtually,  in  the  par^ 
Hament  of  England,  or  from  any  other  consideration 
whatever.(a) 

The  charter  of  1662,  contained  a  very  extensive  grant 
of  political  power.  It  authorized  the  company  to  have 
a  common  seal,  to  appoint  judicatures,  make  freemen^ 
constitute  offices,  establish  laws,  impose  fines,  assemble 
the  inhabitants  in  martial  array  for  common  defence,  and 
to  exercise  martial  law  in  all  cases  in  which  it  might  be 
necessary.  It  also  ordained,  that  all  the  king's  subjects 
in  the  colony  should  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  free  and 
natural  subjects  within  the  realm  of  England,  and  that 
the  patent  should  always  have  the  most  favorable  con- 
struction for  the  benefit  of  the  governor  and  company.(6) 
This  charter  comprehended  the  colony  of  New  Haven. 
It,  however,  did  not  yield  to  the  government  of  Connect!^ 
cat  until  after  a  most  strenuous  struggle  and  resistance 
t9  a  union,  until  1665,  at  which  time  they  finally  as* 
Mated  to  it. 


(|0)  Robt.  Am.  6.  (J)  l  TramboU,  24». 
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}  6S.  This  leads  us  to  tlie  coaside ration  of  tlie  second 
subdivision  of  this  historical  sketch,  to  wit:  the  history 
of  the  colony  of  New  Haven,  from  its  iirst  settlement, 
to  the  time  of  its  union  with  that  of  Connecticut. 

Shortly  after  the  removal  and  settlement  in  the  colony 
of  Connecticut,  and  while  the  settlers  of  that  colony 
were  engaged  in  laying  the  foundatiun  of  their  civil  and 
political  institutions,  a  project  was  formed  for  the  settle- 
ment of  another  colony  at  a  place  known  to  the  Indians 
by  the  name  of  Q,uinipiack,  afterwards  called  New 
Haven.  On  the  2tith  July,  1637,  John  Davenport, 
Samuel  Eaton,  and  many  others  of  character  and  for- 
tune, arrived  at  liaston  ;  wlio,  from  their  character,  were 
much  pressed  to  settle  in  Massachusetts.  Davenport, 
who  was  a  learned  and  pious  divine,  and  his  congrega- 
tion who  had  come  over  with  him,  determined  upon  the 
settlement  of  a  distinct  colony,  and  finally  settled  upon 
New  Haven  as  the  place  of  their  residence.  On  the 
30tb  of  March,  lt>38,  they  sailed  from  Boston,  and  ar- 
rived at  New  Haven  in  about  two  weeks  j  and,  on  the 
18th  of  April,  1838,  they  spent  their  first  sabbath  under 
a  lai^e  and  spreading  oak,  and  listened  to  the  oracles  of 
God  from  their  pastor  and  leader.  The  motives  which 
influenced  their  principal  men  in  undertaking  this  new 
settlement,  was  undoubtedly  a  desire  of  being  at  the 
head  of  a  new  government,  modelled,  both  in  civil  and 
religious  matters,  agreeably  to  their  own  peculiar  tenets ; 
which  led  them  to  devise  tiie  formation  of  a  civil  and 
religious  constitution  as  near  as  possible  to  scripture 
precepts  and  example.(o) 

Soon  after  their  arrival,  after  a  day  devoted  to  reli- 
gious fasting  and  prayer,  they  entered  into  what  they 
termed  a  plantation  covenant ;   by  which  they  bound 
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themselres,  ''That,  as  in  matters  that  coaoern  the 
gathering  and  ordering  of  a  chorch,  so  also  in  paUic' 
offices  which  concern  civil  order,  as  choice  of  magistrates 
and  officers,  making  and  repealing  laws,  diyidi^  allot- 
ments of  inheritance,  and  all  things  of  a  like  nature,  ihey 
would  all  of  them,  he  ordered  by  the  rules  which  the 
scripture  hdd  forth  to  them." 

§  69.  They  continued  to  act  under  this  agreement 
until  1639,  when,  on  the  4th  of  June,  all  the  free  plant- 
ers met  in  a  laige  bam;  and  in  a  very  formid  and 
solemn  manner,  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundation  of  their 
civil  and  i^ligious  polity.  Their  spiritual  head  intro* 
duced  the  business  by  preaching  from  these  words-~ 
^'  Wisdom  hath  builded  her  house,  she  hath  hewn  out 
her  seven  pillars." '  The  design  of  which  was  to  show, 
that  the  church,  the  house  of  God,  should  be  formed  of 
seven  pillars,  or  principal  brethren,  to  whom  all  the 
others  should  be  added.  He  then  proceeded  to  represent 
to^  the  planters,  that  they  had  met  to  consult  respecting 
the  settlement  of  a  civil  government,  according  to  the 
will  of  God ;  and  for  the  nomination  of  persons,  who, 
by  universal  consent,  were  in  all  respects  the  best  quali- 
fied  for  the  foundation  of  a  church.  They  then  proceeded 
to  the  adoption  of  a  fundamental  law,  which  declared 
**  That  the  scriptures  hold  forth  a  perfect  rule  for  the 
direction  and  government  of  all  men,  in  all  duties  which 
they  are  to  perform  to  God  and  man,  as  well  in  families 
and  commonwealths,  as  in  matters  of  the  church.  That, 
as  in  matters  which  concerned  the  gathering  and  order- 
ing of  a  church,  so  likewise  in  all  public  offices  which 
concern  civil  order,  as  the  choice  of  magistrates  and  offi- 
cers, making  and  repealing  laws,  dividing  allotments  of 
inheritance,  and  all  things  of  like  nature,  they  would  all 
be  governed  by  those  rules  which  the  scriptures  held 
forth  to  them.  That  all  those  who  desired  to  be  re- 
ceived as  free  planters,  had  settled  in  the  plantation  with 
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a  purpose,  resolution  and  desire,  that  tliey  might  be  ad- 
mitted unto  church  fellowship  according  to  Christ.  That 
all  the  free  planters  held  themselves  bound  to  establish 
such  civil  order,  as  might  best  conduce  to  the  security  of 
the  church  and  peace  of  the  ordinances  to  them  and  their 
posterity,  according  to  God." 

A  committee  of  twelve  were  thereupon  chosen  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  seven  men  ({ualified  for  the  founda- 
tion work  of  organizing  (he  government.  Eaton,  Daven- 
port and  five  others  were  selected  as  the  " seven piUars" 
for  this  new  house  of  wisdom  in  the  wilderness ;  who  in 
August,  1639,  assembled,  possessing  for  a  tirpe  the  most 
absolute  power,  having  abrogated  every  previous  exe- 
cutive trust.  They  admitted  to  the  court  all  church 
inembers.(a) 

§  70.  It  was  decreed  by  the  freemen  that  there  should 
be  a  general  court  annually  in  the  plantation  in  the  last 
week  of  October.  This  was  ordained  a  court  of  election, 
in  which  all  the  officers  of  the  colony  were  to  be  chosea 
under  the  form  of  government  here  established.  All  go- 
vernment was  originally  in  the  church,  and  the  members 
of  the  church  elected  the  governor,  magistrates,  and  all 
the  other  officers.  The  magistrates  seemed  first  to  have 
been  no  more  than  mere  assistants  to  the  governor,  and 
had  no  right  to  act  in  any  sentence  or  determinatioa  of 
the  court.  The  geueral  court  consisted  of  the  governor, 
deputy  governor,  magistrates,  and  two  deputies  from 
each  plantation,  and  was  declared  to  be  "  The  supreme 
power  under  €hd  of  this  independent  dominion"  and  had 
authority  "  to  declare,  forbid,  and  establish  the  laws  of 
God,  the  supreme  legislator,  to  make  and  enforce  orders 
for  smaller  matters,  not  particularly  determined  in  Scrip- 
ture, according  to  the  general  rules  of  righteousness.  To 
order  all  aifairs  of  war  and  peace,  and  all  matters  rela- 

(a)l  Bancroft,  404. 
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tire  to  defending  or  fortifying  the  country.  To  receive 
and  determine  all  appeals,  civil  or  criminal,  from  any 
inferior  court,  in  which  they  were  to  proceed  according 
to  Scripture  light  and  laws,  and  orders  agreeing  there- 
with. A  court  of  magistrates  were  to  meet  or  be  held 
twice  every  year  to  determine  all  weighty  causes,  civil 
or  criminal,  above  those  limited  to  plantation  courts,  and 
to  receive  and  try  all  appeals  from  plantation  courts. 

In  this  court,  when  the  voices  were  equal,  the  gover^ 
nor,  or  in  his  absence  the  deputy  governor,  had  a  casting^ 
voice.  A  court  was  established  in  each  plantation,  in 
which  there  were  to  be  one  or  more  magistrates.  The 
fieemen  were  to  choose  two,  three,  or  four  deputies  to 
assist  the  magistrates  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes  not  ex^ 
ceeding  £20,  and  criminal  where  the  penalty  did  not 
exceed  punishment  in  the  stocks,  whipping,  or  £5  fine. 
Their  laws  were  in  many  respects  copied  from  those  of 
Massachusetts.  But  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  trial 
by  jury  either  in  civil  or  criminal  cases.  All  matters  of 
fact  as  well  as  of  law  were  determined  by  the  court.(a) 

§  71.  No  other  laws  were  at  first  enacted  except  gen- 
eral resolutions.  As  the  plantation  enlarged  and  new 
towns  were  settled,  new  orders  were  given,  until  at  length 
the  General  Court  assumed  a  new  form,  and  laws  were 
enacted,  and  the  civil  polity  of  the  colony  gradually  ad- 
vanced in  the  science  of  civil  government,  and  moulded 
its  institution  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Connect- 
icut.(6) 

Theophilus  Eaton,  the  first  governor  of  the  colony,  on 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  in  accordance  with 
Ae  religious  sentiments  of  the  colonists,  received  a  charge 
from  their  pastor,  from  1  Deut.  16,  17,  "And  I  charged 
you  Judges  at  that  time,  saying.  Hear  the  causes  between 
your  brethren,  and  judge  righteously  between  every  man 

(a)  1  Hotoh.  88,  n.  (^)  1  Tnunb.  106,  7. 
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and  his  brother,  and  the  stranger  that  ia  with  him;  Ye 
shall  not  respect  persons  in  judgment,  but  je  shall  hear 
the  small  as  well  as  the  great;  Ye  shall  not  be  afraid  of 
Uie  face  of  man ;  for  the  judgment  is  GJod's ;  and  the 
cause  that  is  too  hard  for  you  bring  it  to  me  1  will  bear 
it" 

If  his  Excellency  lived  up  to  the  spirit  of  this  charge, 
and  adopted  the  principles  which  are  embraced  in  it,  he 
probably  did  that  which  should  put  modem  political  ru- 
lers to  the  blush  in  view  of  the  marked  distinction  in  this 
respect  between  ancient  and  modern  rulers.  In  1665, 
Governor  Eaton  had  been  requested  to  perfect  a  code  of 
laws  (or  this  colony.  For  his  assistance  in  the  compila- 
tion, he  was  requested  by  the  general  court  to  consult  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cotton's  discourse  on  civil  government  in  a  new 
plantation,  and  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  Having  com- 
pleted the  work,  the  laws  having  been  examined  and  ap- 
proved by  the  elders  of  the  jurisdiction,  they  were  pre- 
sented to  the  general  court,  who  ordered  500  copies  to  be 
printed :  this  was  done  in  Kngland,  and  were  distributed 
to  several  towns  in  the  colony.  During  this  year,  the 
colony  was  united  with  that  of  Connecticut,  a  union 
jrhich  was  ever  afterwards  regarded  by  the  colonists  as 
a  happy  event,  as  one  that  contributed  much  to  the  peace, 
strength,  welfare,  and  prosperity  of  both  colonies.  New 
Haven  certainly  could  not  hare  enjoyed  a  more  benig- 
nant and  republican  form  of  government  than  that  which 
had  been  already  perfected  in  Connecticut,  which  by  this 
Kct  became  its  own. 

Thus  we  liave  traced  the  history  of  the  two  colonies 
tluring  the  period  of  their  separate  existence,  whicb 
brings  us  down  to  the  period  at  which  our  third  subdivi* 
Non  of  the  colonial  history  commences. 

§  73.  The  first  general  election  after  the  union  was 
held  in  May,  1665,  at  which  John  WinUmip  was  elected 
as  governor,  a  proportionable  nurab'er  of  the  magistratea 
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were  of  the  former  colony  of  New  Haven,  all  the  towmi 
Bent  deputies,  and  tt^  assembly  was  one  o£  the  greatest 
harmony.  They  proceeded,  and  for  the  first  time  insti* 
tuted  county  courts  by  name ;  two  were  to  be  held  an* 
nually  in  New  Haven,  in  June  and  November,  to  consist 
of  five  judges,  two  magistrates,  and  three  justices  of  die 
quorum.  A  similar  court  was  also  appointed  at  New 
London,  and  at  the  October  session  another  at  Hartford* 
The  county  courts  had  cognizance  of  all  cases  except 
those  of  life,  limb,  or  banishment,  and  in  all  cases  over 
twenty  shillings  the  law  required  that  a  jury  should  be 
empanelled.(a)  A  superior  court  of  eight  magistrates 
was  appointed  to  be  holden  at  Hartford,  in  May 
and  October,  and  was  always  to  be  attended  with  a 
jury  which  had  original  jurisdiction  for  all  capital  actUNM 
•of  life,  limb,  and  banishment,  and  appellate  jurisdictioii 
horn  th^  county  courts*  Until  the  year  1670,  the  great 
body  of  the  freemen  convened  annually  at  Hartford^  for 
the  election  of  a  governor,  the  magistrates,  and  dvil  offi* 
eers  appointed  by  the  charter.  At  this  time  the  fieemea 
had  berome  so  numerous  as  to  render  it  very  expensive 
as  well  as  inconvenient  to  continue  this  mode  of  election, 
and  a  change  was  then  made  by  which  it  was  provided, 
that  thenceforth  all  the  freemen  without  further  summons 
should  or  might  on  the  2d  Thursday  of  May,  annually  in 
-person  or  in  proxy  attend  at  Hartford  for  the  purpose  of 
such  electicm.(6) 

§  73.  Prior  to  1672,  the  colony  had  kept  their  laws  in 
manuscript,  and  had  promulgated  them,  by  sending  co<- 
pies  to  be  read  publicly  in  every  town.  This  year  the 
first  code  of  Connecticut  was  published.  It  was  com* 
piled  by  Roger  Ludlow,  Esq.,  and  printed  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.  It  consisted  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  pages  ia 
small  folio  printed  and  of  nearly  the  same  number  of 


(a)  I  Thmb.  819.  (b)  1  Tnimb.  318. 
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blank  pages.  The  preface  was  written  in  the  most  re- 
ItgioiLs  manner.  It  was  thus  introduced,  "  To  our  be- 
loved brethren  and  neighbours,  the  inhabitants  of  Con* 
necticut.  The  general  court  of  the  colony,  with  grace 
and  peace  in  our  Lord  Jesus."  It  recognized  the  de- 
sign of  the  sub  planters,  "  who,"  as  the  court  expressed 
it,  "seitied  tlwir  fomuiaiions"  lor  the  maintaining  of  "re- 
ligion according  to  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus,"  which 
it  declared,  "  ought  to  be  the  endeavour  of  all  those  that 
shall  succeede  to  uphold  and  encourage  unto  all  genera- 
tions." It  was  then  enacted  that  every  famUy  should  have 
a  law  book.  The  subsequent  laws  of  the  colony  from 
1672  to  1699,  were  subsequently  inserted  on  the  blank 
leaves  of  this  book,  when  the  book  was  filled  up. 

§  74.  The  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  had 
been  characterized  by  the  most  wanton  violation  of  char- 
tered rights  and  private  property.  To  such  an  extent 
had  it  been  carried,  that  the  colonists  were  naturally  led 
to  the  belief  that  nothing  could  be  lost  by  a  change  of 
sovereigns,  and  evidently  expected  that  greater  security 
might  be  anticipated  on  his  demise ;  accordingly,  in  1685, 
on  the  accession  of  James  II.,  the  assembly  addressed  a 
letter  of  condolence  to  his  majesty,  on  account  of  the 
demise  of  his  brother,  Charles  II.,  and  congratulated  him 
on  his  peaceful  succession,  gave  him  assurance  of  their 
k>yalty  and  attachment  to  the  royal  person  and  govern- 
ment, and  besought  him  to  continue  to  them  their  civil 
and  religious  privileges,  and  that  he  would  preserve  to 
tbem  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  property.  If  the 
colonists  entertained  a  hope  that  this  righteous  request 
would  be  granted,  that  hope  was  soon  dispelled  by  the 
issuing  of  a  quo  warranto  against  the  colony.  With  a 
return  day,  therein  named,  which  it  was  \yell  understood 
it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  comply  with  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  writ,  and  under  a  penalty  therein  inserted 
that  all  its  chartered  rights  would  be  vacated  in  case  of 
13 
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its  n^lect  to  appear  at  the  time  named.  This  mode  of 
proceeding  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  character  of 
James  II«,  who  was  an  ohstinate  and  cruel  tyrant  as  well 
as  a  bigotted  religionist,  alike  destitute  of  all  principles 
of  honor,  faith  or  humanity.  Indeed  it  very  soon  became 
too  apparent  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  ai^u* 
ments  drawn  from  reason,  humanity,  justice,  charters^ 
compacts,  or  any  other  consideration,  would  have  the 
least  influence  over  a  monarch  who  trampled  on  the 
constitution,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the  English  nation,  and 
whose  ministers  and  officers  shed  the  blood  of  his  sub^ 
jects,  and  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  all  who  made 
even  a  show  of  opposition  to  their  piratical  proceedings. 
§  75.  In  October^  1687,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  who  had 
assumed  the  government  of  Massachusetts  the  previous 
year,  arrived  at  Hartford,  and  in  the  name  of  the  crowd 
demanded  the  surrender  of  their  charter.  After  much 
struggle  and  debate  in  the  assembly  and  protests  against 
this  demand,  which  was  continued  until  the  evening,  when 
the  charter  was  produced  and  laid  upon  the  table.  After 
its  production,  suddenly  the  lights  were  extinguished, 
and  Captain  Wadsworth,  in  the  most  silent  and  secret 
manner,  carried  it  off  and  secreted  it  in  a  hollow  tree^ 
which  thereafter  received  the  name  of  the  Charter  Oak, 
where  it  was  kept  secreted  until  the  government  was 
resumed.  Andros,  however,  proceeded  to  declare  the 
government  dissolved,  and  held  a  brief  and  tyrannical  do^ 
minion  Over  the  colony  until  the  revolution  in  1688, 
when  tlie  government  was  resumed  by  the  colonists  by 
their  former  magistrates,  when  the  freemen  voted,  **  they 
would  re-establish  government  as  it  was  before,  and  at 
the  time  Andros  took  it,  and  so  have  it  proceede  as  it 
did  before  according  to  charter — engaged  themselves  to 
submit  to  it  accordingly,  until  there  should  be  a  legal 
establishment  amongst  them.  The  assembly  having 
formed  and  enacted,  ordered  and  declared,  that  all  the 
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Ibws  of  the  colony  made  according  to  the  charter,  and 
courts  constituted  for  the  administration  of  government 
BS  they  were  before  the  late  interruption,  should  be  of 
fiiU  force  and  virtue  for  the  future,  and  until  it  see  cause 
to  make  further  or  other  alterations,  according  to  char- 
ier, "(a) 

The  successors  of  the  Stuarts  silently  suffered  tliem 
to  retain  Jt  until  the  American  revolution  without  any 
struggle  or  resistance. 

This  charter  continued  to  be  maintained  as  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  state  until  the  year  1818,  when  a  new 
constitution  of  government  was  formed  and  adopted  by 
the  people. (A) 

Subsequent  to  the  American  revolution  all  connection 
with  the  crown  of  Kngland  was  broken  off  and  dissolved. 
But  notwithstanding  this  the  constitution  of  the  state 
until  1818  remained  in  all  other  respects  the  same  unal- 
tered basis  of  government,  in  its  principles,  regulations, 
and  efficient  powers,  which  it  ever  had  been  from  its 
first  formation  and  establishment.  The  legislature  of 
the  state,  upon  the  declaration  of  independence  being 
made  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  made  a  declaration  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  of  the  state,  where- 
in it  was  declared,  "  The  people  of  this  state,  being  by 
the  providence  of  God  free  and  independent,  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  of  governing  themselves,  as  a 
free,  sovereign,  and  independent  state ;  and  having  from 
tbeir  ancestors  derived  a  free  and  excellent  constitution 
of  government,  whereby  the  legislature  depends  on  the 
free  and  annual  election  of  the  people ;  they  have  the 
best  security  for  the  preservation  of  their  civil  and  re- 
ligious rights  and  liberties.  And  forasmuch  as  the  free 
fruition  of  auch  liberties  and  privileges,  as  humanity, 
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civility,  and  christianily  call  for,  as  is  due  to  OTery  man 
in  his  place  and  proportion,  without  impeachment  and 
infringement,  hath  been  and  ever  will  be  of  church  and 
commonwealth,  and  the  denial  thereof,  the  disturbance 
if  not  the  ruin  of  both. 

Be  it  enacted  and  declared  by,  &c.,  that  the  ancient 
form  of  civil  government  contained  in  the  charter  of 
Charles  II.,  King  of  England,  and  adopted  by  the  people 
of  this  state,  shall  be  and  remain  the  civil  constitution  of 
this  state,  under  the  sole  authority  of  the  people  thereof, 
independent  of  any  king  or  prince  whatever.  And  thaU 
this  republic  is  and  shall  forever  be  and  remain  a  free, 
sovereign,  and  independent  state,  by  the  name  of  the 
state  of  Connecticut." 

At  as  late  a  period  as  1798,  a  devout  wish  was  uttered 
by  one  of  the  ablest  jurists  of  that  state,  that  its  citizens 
™^tit  glory  in  that  system  of  government  and  jurispru- 
dence which  at  the  first  was  the  product  of  wisdom, 
was  perfected  and  matured  by  long  experience,  which 
had  carried  it  safe  through  many  a  storm,  withstood 
every  attack  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  and 
which  had  grown  venerable  by  age,  and  the  wisdom  of 
its  regulations,  and  tlie  rich  profusion  of  blessings  which 
it  conferred  as  the  noblest  birthright  of  themselves  and 
their  children,  and  the  highest  interest  and  honor  of  the 
state  as  an  independent  member  of  a  great  nation  and 
the  rising  empire  of  America. 

§  76.  Until  the  session  in  October,  1698,  the  assembly 
consisted  of  but  one  house,  and  the  magistrates  and  de- 
puties acted  together.  At  this  session  it  was  enacted 
that  the  general  assembly  should  consist  of  two  houses ; 
that  the  governor  or,  in  his  absence,  the  deputy  governor, 
and  magistrates  should  compose  the  first,  which  should 
be  called  the  upper  house ;  that  the  other  should  consist 
of  the  deputies,  regularly  returned  from  the  several  towns 
in  the  colony,  which  should  be  called  the  lower  house. 
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The  lower  house  were  autliorized  to  choose  a  speaker  to 
preside,  and  when  formed,  to  make  such  officers  and 
rules  as  they  should  judge  necessary  for  their  regulation. 
It  was  further  enacted  that  uo  act  should  be  passed  into 
a  law,  nor  any  law  already  enacted  be  repealed,  nor  any 
other  act  proper  to  the  general  assembly  be  passed  ex- 
cept by  the  consent  of  both  houses.  They  also  ordained 
at  tills  session  that  the  county  courts  sliould  consist  of 
one  chief  juslice  and  two  justices  of  the  quorum.(a)  The 
two  houses  did  not,  however,  form  separately  until  the 
adwiOQ  on  11th  May,  1609. 

Until  1708  the  law  required  tiie  governor  to  be  cboseD 
fifora  among  the  magistrates.  The  democratic  spirit  of 
the  age  became  dissatisfied  with  this  provision,  and  at 
tile  May  session,  1808,  (  l3th  May,)  tliis  law  was  repealed, 
and  provision  was  made  by  which  the  freemen  were  at 
liberty  to  elect  the  governor  from  among  themselves  at 
targe,  and  thus  practically  asserted  Uie  fundamental 
creed  of  all  democratic  institutious,  that  it  is  not  place 
but  merit  which  should  entitle  the  citizen  to  places  of 
power  and  trust. 

§  77.  The  subjects  of  legislation  were  generally  such 
as  the  wants  and  necessities  of  an  infant  colony  seemed 
to  demand,  and  up  to  this  period  the  semi-annual 
aessioDs  of  the  assembly  were  usually  very  short,  not 
exceeding  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  the  expenses  of  ad- 
ministering the  government  very  small — the  whole  not 
exceeding  about  £800.  At  the  October  session  the  su- 
perior court  was  made  a  circuit  court,  and  was  required 
to  hold  two  terms  annually  in  the  respective  counties  of 
Hartford,  New  Haven,  Fairfield,  and  New  London.(6) 
It  consisted  of  a  chief  justice  and  four  other  judges,  three 
of  whom  made  a  quorum.    The  fees  of  the  former  were 
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lOs.  per  day  while  in  the  public  sendee;  the  other 
judges  were  allowed  the  fees  by  law  payable  to  the 
Bench.(a)  AU  testamentary  affairs  were  managed  by  a 
court  of  probate,  in  each  county,  of  one  judge  and  clerk^ 
from  which  an  appeal  lay  to  the  county  court(&) 

The  character  of  the  laws  of  this  colony  bear  so  stri^ 
king  a  resemblance  to  those  of  Massachusetts,  that  it  is 
not  deemed  advisable  to  devote  time  to  a  separate  con-^ 
sideration  of  them.  Its  criminal  code  declared  those 
offences  criminal  which  were  so  declared  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures :  those  were  idolatry,  blasphemy  of  Father, 
Son,  or  Holy  Ghost,  witchcraft,  murders,  murder  through 
guile  by  poisoning  or  other  devilish  practices,  bestiality, 
sodomy,  rape,  man  stealmg,  false  witness,  conspiracy 
against  the  colony,  arson,  children  cursing  or  smiting 
father  or  mother,  being  a  stubborn  or  rebellious  son,  and 
treason. (c) 

The  descent  and  distribution  of  real  estate  was  among 
all  the  children,  the  eldest  son  to  receive  a  double  share. 
Fraudulent  conveyances  against  creditors  were  declared 
void :  lands  were  subject  to  claims  of  judgment  credi- 
tors, to  be  set  off  on  execution  by  the  appraisal  of  three 
appraisers,  (d) 

Process  in  courts  of  justice  were  in  the  name  of  the 
king.  Insolvents  without  any  estate,  might  be  relieved 
from  imprisonment  by  two  assistants,  but  if  required  by 
the  creditor,  must  satisfy  the  debt  by  service.  Bills  and 
bonds  were  made  assignable,  and  assignees  might  main- 
tain suits  in  their  ovm  name. 

Magistrates,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  ministers  were 


(a)  1  Tramball,  453. 
lb)  Ibid.  453. 

(c)  Greenes  Colony  Laws,  ed.  1715,  1716,  fol.  New  London,  p.  13. 

(d)  Ibid.  33,  61,  164. 
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authorized  to  marry  persons ;  and  divorces  a  vinculo 
Mowed  for  adultery,  fraudulent  contract,  or  desertion 
for  tiiree  years.  A  maritime  code  was  enacted  regula- 
ting the  rights  and  duties  and  authorities  of  ship  owners, 
seamen,  and  otiiers  concerned  in  navigation.(a) 

Bancroft  says,  "  Connecticut  from  the  first  possessed 
unmixed  popular  liberty  ;  the  government  was  in  hon- 
est and  upright  hands,  and  the  little  strifes  of  rivalry 
never  became  heated.  The  magistrates  were  sometimes 
persons  of  no  ordinary  endowments  :  but  though  gifts  of 
learning  and  genius  were  valued,  the  state  was  content 
with  virtue  and  single  mindedness,  and  the  public  wel- 
fare never  suffered  at  the  Iiands  of  plain  men.  Education 
was  cherished  ;  religious  knowledge  was  carried  to  the 
highest  degree  of  refinement,  alike  iu  its  application  to 
moral  duties,  and  to  the  mysterious  questions  on  the 
nature  of  CJod,  of  hberty,  and  of  the  soul.  Forestalling 
was  successfully  resisted.  Education  was  always  es- 
teemed of  deepest  interest,  and  there  were  common 
schools  from  the  first.  But  the  political  education  of 
the  people  was  due  to  the  happy  organization  of  the 
towns  which  here, as  indeed  in  all  New  England,  consti- 
tuted each  separate  settlement  a  little  democracy  of 
itself.  In  Connecticut  citizenship  was  acquired  by  in- 
habitancy, was  lost  by  removal.  Each  town  meeting 
was  a  little  legislature;  and  all  its  inhabitants,  the 
affluent  and  more  needy,  the  wisa  and  the  foolish,  were 
invested  with  equal  franchises.  There  the  taxes  of  the 
town  were  discussed  and  levied :  there  the  village  officers 
were  chosen:  there  roads  were  laid  out,  and  bridges 
voted  :  there  the  minister  was  elected,  the  representa- 
tives to  the  assembly  were  instructed.  For  more  than 
a  century  peace  was  within  its  borders ;  and  with  fran- 


(a)  I  Story,  78,  80, 
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sient  interruptions,  its  democratic  institutions  unharmed* 
For  a  century,  with  short  exceptions,  its  history  is  ibm 
picture  of  colonial  happiness.  To  describe  its  condition 
is  but  to  enumerate  the  blessings  of  self-govemnient  as 
exercised  by  a  community  of  farmers,  who  have  leisure 
to  reflect,  who  cherish  education,  and  who  have  neither 
a  nobility  nor  a  populace." 

Indeed,  so  enchanting  is  the  picture  drawn  by  this 
master  mind,  that  one  can  hardly  suppress  the  deep 
emotion  which  is  excited  by  his  concluding  reflection, 
that  '^  Those  days  will  never  return.  Time,  as  it  ad^ 
vances,  never  produces  an  old  piece,  but  unfolds  new 
scenes  in  the  grand  drama  of  human  existence ;  scenes 
of  more  glory,  of  more  wealth,  of  more  action,  but  not 
of  more  tranquility  and  purity." 

A  distinguished  writer  and  jurist,  in  speaking  of  the 
statute  laws  of  Connecticut  as  securing  and  confirming 
the  rights  of  the  citizen,  has  said : 

''  Government  and  laws,  have  been  erroneously  con* 
sidered,  as  originating  in  the  prince  or  potentate,  and  the 
liberties  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  their  subjects  as 
flowing  from  their  free  benignity  and  good  will ;  for  this 
cause  the  subjects  exist  only  for  their  king ;  their  lives, 
liberty  and  property  are  all  devoted  to  his  honor,  plea- 
sure and  aggrandizement ;  whereas,  the  truth  in  fact  is, 
that  civil  government  is  ordained  of  God,  for  the  good  of 
the  people,  and  the  constitution  they  adopt,  and  the  per- 
sons they  appoint  to  bear  rule  over  them,  to  make  and 
to  execute  the  laws,  the  Almighty  recognizes  to  be  his 
ministers,  acting  under  his  authority,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  order,  peace  and  happiness  in  society,  by  pro- 
tecting its  members  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their 
natural,  civil  and  religious  rights  and  liberties.  It  is  the 
office  and  duty  of  the  supreme  power  of  a  state,  to  enact 
and  in  some  proper  manner  promulgate  to  its  citizens 
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and  subjects  the  will  of  tlie  state,  which  is  tlie  iaw  re- 
specting their  rights,  and  their  duties,  that  they  may 
know  how  to  preser^'e  and  enjoy  the  former,  and  comply 
mth  and  perfonn  the  latter ;  also,  the  punisbments  au- 
■exed  to  the  various  infractions  of  the  public  will,  thus 
declared  and  comprised  in  the  laws. 

"  In  republican  governments,  justice  ought  to  be  the 
principle,  the  public  good  the  object,  and  reason  and 
Tirtue  the  life  and  spirit  of  their  laws.  Statutes  are 
made  either  in  affirmance  of  natural  rights  and  duties 
snd  declarative  of  them,  or  arc  positive  regulations  for 
political  reasons,  respecting  certain  matters  and  things, 
in  themselves  indifferent. 

"  The  great  end  of  civil  government  is  social  happi- 
ness ;  to  induce  us  to  respect  the  rights,  interests,  and 
feelings  of  others  as  our  own,  conformable  to  that  great 
command  in  the  law,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  rela- 
tive dnties  from  man  to  man ;  to  love  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves,  and  to  do  to  all  as  we  would  they  should  do 
to  us  ;  knowing  that  the  rights  and  enjoyments  of  others 
are  the  same  to  them  as  ours  are  to  us,  and  that  all  men 
are  brethren,  have  one  father,  who  is  God,  created  in 
his  image,  and  connected  in  one  great  family  xmder  the 
government  of  their  illustrious  head  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
and  of  the  potentates  and  powers  of  the  earth.  A  prac- 
tice universally  adopted  agreeable  to  these  principles 
and  rules,  would,  without  the  intervention  of  penal  laws, 
tender  the  security  of  individuals  perfect,  and  advance 
the  harmony,  beauty,  and  happiness  of  society,  beyond 
the  power  of  language  to  deGcribe. 

*'  The  l^ialatures  of  Connecticut,  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  these  objects,  have  calculated  their  laws  in 
direct  subserviency  thereto  ;  and  to  compel  their  refrac- 
tory citizens  to  do  through  fear  of  punishment  what  they 
ought  to  do  from  principles  of  obedience.  The  first  law 
in  the  book  of  statutes  in  order  of  time  and  in  point  of 
14 
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importanoe,  is  *  that  no  man's  life  shall  be  taken  awdy ; 
no  man's  honor  or  good  name  shall  be  stained :  no  man's 
person  shall  be  arrested,  restrained,  banished,  dismembe- 
red, niNr  any  ways  punished :  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of 
his  wife  or  children :  no  man's  goods  or  estate  shall  be 
taken  away  from  him,  or  any  ways  endamaged  under  the 
color  of  law  or  countenance  of  authority,  unless  clearly 
warranted  by  the  laws  of  the  state.' 

*'  These  great  essential  rights  are  derived  from  a  source 
abo?e  all  that  is  human ;  are  holden  by  a  tenure  mxp^ 
ijor  to  what  any  power  on  earth  can  create  or  give ;  it 
is  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Deity,  the  supreme  ruler  and 
governor,  which  grants  and  confirms  these  rights  to  man; 
they  are  therefore  justly  called  natural  rights,  and  the 
violation  of  them  a  crime  against  the  law  of  nature,  and 
what  in  law  language  is  denominated  malum  m  9$. 

<<  The  legislature  has  laid  this  as  the  foundation  on 
which  to  rear  a  system  of  laws  and  juri^rudence  calcu- 
lated to  secure  and  advance  in  the  best  possible  mimner 
the  good  of  individuals,  and  the  puUic  peace  and 
safety." 
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CHAPTER  VL 

OF    LEGISLATIVE    POWER    UNDER    STATE    C0NSTITDT10N3. 

§  78.  We  have  in  the  preceding  chapters  considered 
the  history  of  legislation  among  the  ancients,  and  under 
the  government  of  three  of  the  American  colonies.  We 
shall  in  the  next  place  consider  the  legislative  power 
under  the  respective  state  constitutions.  The  bill  of 
rights  contained  in  the  respective  state  constitutions,  it 
is  true,  fixes  limitations  as  well  upon  the  power  of  civil 
magistrates  aa  upon  the  legislative  department  of  the 
governments,  they  at  the  same  time  are  intended  to  secure 
the  civil  and  political  rights  and  liberty  of  the  subject, 
and  thus  incidentally  have  an  important  and  controlling 
influence  upon  the  question  of  legislative  authority,  and 
must  be  taken  into  view  in  considering  this  branch  of 
oar  subject 

The  constitution  of  Maine  contains  the  following  ex- 
plicit dedaratioD  of  the  object,  design,  and  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  the  civil  compact  is  founded. 

"We,  the  people  of  Maine,  in  order  to  establish  justice, 
ensure  tranquillity,  provide  for  oiu:  natural  defence,  pro- 
mote our  common  welfare,  and  secure  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity  the  blessings  of  liberty,  acknowledging, 
with  grateful  hearts,  the  goodness  of  the  Sovereign  Ruler 
of  the  Universe  in  affording  us  an  opportunity  so  favor- 
able to  the  design ;  and  imploring  his  aid  and  direction 
in  its  accomplishment,  do  agree  to  form  ourselves  into  a 
free  and  independent  state,  by  the  style  and  title  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  and  do  ordain  and  establish  the  follow- 
ii^  Constitution  for  the  government  of  the  same : 

"  All  men  are  born  eqtiaUy  firee  and  independent,  and 
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have  certain  natural,  inherent,  and  unalienable  righta, 
among  which  are  those  of  enjoying  and  defending  life 
and  liberty,  acquiring,  possessing,  and  protecting  pro- 
perty, and  of  pursuing  and  obtaining  safety  and  happi- 
ness. All  power  is  inherent  in  the  people;  all  free 
governments  are  founded  in  their  authority,  and  instituted 
for  their  benefit:  they  have,  therefore,  an  unalienable 
and  indefeasiUe  right  to  institute  government,  and  to 
alter,  leform,  or  totally  change  the  same,  when  their 
safety  and  happiness  require  iU  All  men  have  a  natural 
and  unalienable  right  to  worship  Almighty  God  accord* 
iqg  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  and  no  one 
•hall  be  hurt,  molested,  or  restrained  in  his  person,  lib- 
erty, or  estate,  for  worshipping  God  in  the  manner  and 
season  most  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conr^ 
science,  nor  for  his  religious  professions  or  sentiments, 
provided  he  does  not  disturb  the  public  peace,  nor  ob* 
struct  others  in  their  religious  worship ; — and  all  persona 
demeaning  themselves  peaceably,  as  good  members  of 
the  state,  shall  be  equally  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  and  no  subordination  nor  preference,  of  any  one 
sect  or  denomination  to  another,  shall  ever  be  estabUsbed 
by  law,  nor  shall  any  religious  test  be  required  as  a  qual- 
ification for  any  office  or  trust  under  this  state ;  and  all 
religious  societies  in  this  state,  whether  incorporate,  or 
unincorporate,  shall  at  all  times  have  the  exclusive  right 
of  electing  their  public  teachers,  and  contracting  with 
them  for  their  support  and  maintenance.  Every  citiaen 
may  freely  speak,  write,  and  publish  his  sentiments  on 
any  subject,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  this  lib- 
erty. No  laws  shall  be  passed  regulating  or  restraining 
the  freedom  of  the  press ;  and,  in  prosecutions  for  any 
publication  respecting  the  official  conduct  of  men  in  pub- 
lic capacity,  or  the  qualifications  of  those  who  are  can- 
didates for  the  suffices  of  the  people,  or  where  the 
matter  puliahed  if  proper  for  public  information,  the 
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trutb  thereof  may  be  givea  in  evidence ;  and  in  all  ia- 
dictmeots  for  libels,  tlie  jury,  after  having  received  the 
direction  of  the  court,  shall  have  a  right  to  determine,  at 
tbeir  discretion,  the  law  and  the  fact.  The  people  shall 
be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  posses- 
ns  from  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures;  and  no 
'  warrant  to  search  any  place,  or  seize  any  person  or  thing 
j  iliall  issue  without  a  special  designation  of  tlie  place  to 
^  be  searched,  and  the  person  or  thing  to  be  seized,  nor 
[  without  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation. 
Ja  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  have  a 
right  to  be  heard  by  himself  and  his  counsel,  or  either, 
St  his  election  :  to  demand  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
|i  accusation,  and  have  a  copy  thereof:  to  be  confronted 
by  the  witnesses  against  him  :  to  have  compulsory  pro- 
cess for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor :  to  have  a 
speedy,  public,  and  impartial  trial;  and,  except  in  trials 
by  martial  taw  or  impeachment,  by  a  jury  of  the  vicinity. 
He  shall  not  be  compelled  to  furnish  or  give  evidence  > 
a^inst  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  pro- 
perty, or  privileges,  but  by  judgment  of  his  peers,  or 
the  law  of  the  land.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  an- 
swer for  a  capital  or  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  pre- 
seotmeDt  or  iodictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases 
o(  impeachment,  or  in  such  cases  of  offeoces  as  are  usu- 
fXly  cognizable  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  in  cases 
arising  in  the  army  or  navy,  or  in  the  militia  when  in 
actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger.  The 
Legislatare  shall  provide  by  law  a  suitaUe  and  impartial 
mode  of  selecting  juries ;  and  their  usual  number  and 
mumimi^,  in  indictments  and  convictions,  shall  be  held 
indispensable.  No  person  for  the  same  offence  shall  be 
twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb.  Sanguinary  laws 
shall  not  be  passed ;  all  penalties  and  punishments  shall 
be  proportioned  to  the  offence ;  excessive  bail  shall  not 
be  required  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  crael  nor 
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UQusiud  pittiisbments  inflicted.  All  persons,  before  oon^ 
viction,  shall  be  bailable  except  for  capital  offenoetfy 
where  the  proof  is  evident,  or  the  presumption  great ; 
and  the  privil^ie  of  the  writ  of  habeas  carpus  shall  not 
be  suspended,  imless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  inva- 
sion  the  public  safety  may  require  it.  The  l^islature 
shall  pass  no  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  nor  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  and  no  attainder 
shall  work  corruption  of  blood  nor  forfeiture  of  estate* 
Treason  against  this  state  shall  consist  only  in  levying 
war  against  it,  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason^ 
unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  san^ 
ovf^rt  act,  or  confession  in  open  court.  The  laws  shall 
not  be  suspended,  but  by  the  legislature  or  its  authority. 
No  person  shall  be  subject  to  corporal  punishment  under 
military  law,  except  such  as  are  employed  in  the  army 
or  navy,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service,  in  time 
of  war,  or  public  danger.  The  people  have  a  right,  at 
all  times,  in  an  orderly  and  peaceable  manner,  to  as* 
semble  and  consult  upon  the  conunon  good,  to  give  in- 
structions to  their  representatives,  and  to  request  of 
either  department  of  the  government,  by  petition  or  re- 
monstrance, redress  of  their  wrongs  and  grievances. 
Every  citizen  has  a  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  for  the 
ccnnmon  defence;  and  this  right  shall  never  be  ques* 
tioned.  No  standing  army  shall  be  kept  up  in  time  of 
peace,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature ;  and  the 
military  shall,  in  all  cases,  and  in  all  times,  be  in  strict 
subordination  to  the  civil  power.  No  soldier  shall,  in 
time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house,  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner  or  occupant,  nor  in  time  of  war, 
but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law.  Every  person 
for  an  injury  done  him  in  his  person,  reputation,  property, 
or  inununities,  shall  have  remedy  by  due  course  of  law ; 
and  right  and  justice  shall  be  administered  freely  and 
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without  sale,  completely  and  without  denial,  promptly 
and  without  delay.  In  all  civil  suits,  and  in  all  contro- 
versies concerning  property,  the  parlies  shall  have  a  right 
to  a  trial  hy  jury,  except  in  cases  whore  it  has  heretofore 
been  otherwise  practised:  the  party  claiming  the  right 
may  be  heard  by  himself  and  his  counsel,  or  either,  at 
his  election.  Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for 
public  uses  without  just  compensation;  nor  unle-ss  the 
public  exigencies  require  it.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be 
imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  people  or  their  rep- 
resentatives in  the  legislature.  No  title  of  nobility  or 
hereditary  distinction,  privilege,  honor,  or  emolument, 
shall  ever  he  granted  or  confirmed  ;  nor  shall  any  office 
be  created,  the  appointment  to  which  shall  be  for  a 
longer  time  than  during  good  behavior.  The  enumera- 
tion of  certain  rights  shall  not  impair  nor  deny  others 
retained  by  the  people." 

§  79.  By  the  constitution  of  this  state,  all  the  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  two  distinct  branches,  a  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, and  atSfcziofc,  each  to  have  a  negative  on  the 
other,  and  boUi  to  be  styled  the  Legislature  of  Maine ;  and 
the  style  of  their  acts  and  laws  shall  be, "  Be  it  enacted  by 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Legislature 
assembled."  Jke  House  of  Reprcsmtaiwex  consists  of  not 
leas  Uian  one  hundred  nor  more  than  two  hundred  mem- 
bers, elected  by  qualified  electors.  The  House  of  Rep- 
lesentatives  has  the  sole  power  of  impeachment  The 
Senate  consists  of  not  less  than  twenty,  nor  more  than 
thirty-one  members,  elected  by  qualified  electors.  The 
Senate  has  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments ;  and 
when  sitting  for  that  purpose,  are  to  be  on  oath  or  affir- 
mation. Each  body  has  the  right  to  elect  its  own  offi- 
cer. Each  house  is  the  judge  of  the  election  or  quali- 
fications of  its  own  members.  A  majority  to  ccmstitute 
a  quorum,  and  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to 
day,  and  compel  tbe  absent  members  U>  attend,  in  such 
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sutnner  and  under  sodi  penalties  aa  each  hoose  piovideai 
Each  hoaae  may  expel  or  pnnidi  a  member  for  diaoi^ 
derlj  conduct. 

.  The  legialatitre  la  required  to  convene  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  January^  annually ;  and  has  fUl  powet  V 
to  make  and  establish  all  reasonable  laws  and  reguAa^  I 
tions  for  the  defence  and  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  I 
state,  not  repugnant  to  the  state  constitution  or  the  con«  I 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  Every  bill  or  resotutionj 
baring  the  force  of  lavr ,  to  which  the  concurrence  m 
both  houses  is  necessary,  except  on  questions  of  adjourn^ 
ment,  which  shall  have  passed  both  houses,  must  be 
presented  to  the  governor,  and  if  he  approve  it,  he  must 
sign  it ;  if  not,  he  must  return  it  with  his  objections  to 
the  house  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  which  must 
enter  his  objections  at  large  on  the  journals,  and  pro^ 
ceed  to  re-consider  it.  If  it  shall  then  be  passed  by 
two-thirds  of  both  houses,  it  becomes  a  law,  and  has 
the  same  effect  as  if  it  had  been  signed  by  the  governor^ 
But  in  such  cases,  the  vote  must  bef  taken  by  yeas  and 
nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against 
the  bill  or  resolution  must  be  entered  on  the  journal  of 
both  houses  respectively.  If  not  returned  by  the  gov- 
ernor in  five  days  afler  it  has  been  presented  to  him, 
Sundays  excepted,  it  has  the  same  efiect  as  if  signed  by 
him — unless  the  legislature  by  an  adjournment  ^prevent 
a  return,  in  which  event  it  has  the  same  force  smd  elBect, 
unless  returned  within  three  days  after  their  next  session. 
§  80.  The  preamble  to  the  constitution  of  Massa^ 
chusetts  declares, 

'^  The  end  of  the  institution,  maintenance,  and  admin- 
istration of  government,  is  to  secure  the  existence  of  thei 
body  politic,  to  protect  it,  and  to  furnish  the  individuals 
who  ccnnpose  it  with  the  power  of  enjoying,  in  safety 
and  tranquillity,  their  natural  rights  and  the  blessings  of 
life :  aad  whenever  lllese  great  objects  are  not  obteisie^ 
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the  people  have  a  right  to  alter  the  goveromcnt,  and  to 
take  measures  necessary  for  their  safety,  prosperity,  ami 
happiness. 

"  The  body  poUtic  is  formed  by  a  voluntary  aasocia- 
ttoD  of  individunls.  It  is  a  social  compact,  by  which 
the  whole  people  covenants  with  each  citizen,  and  each 
citizen  with  the  whole  people,  that  all  shall  be  governed 
by  certainjaprs  for  the  common  good.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  people,  therefore,  in  framing  a  constitution  of  go- 
vernment, to  provide  for  an  equitable  mode  of  making 
laws,  as  well  as  for  an  impartial  interpretation  and  a 
faithful  execution  of  them  ;  that  m-ery  man  may,  at  all 
times,  find  his  security  in  them. 

"  We,  therefore,  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  acknow- 
ledging^  with  g^atefu^  hearts,  the  goodness  of  the  Great 
Legislator  of  the  Universe,  in  affording  us,  in  the  course 
of  His  Providence,  an  opportunity,  deliberately  and 
peaceably,  without  fraud,  violence,  or  surprise,  of  en- 
tering iuto  an  original,  explicit,  and  solemn  compact  with 
each  other  ;  and  of  forming  a  new  constitution  of  civil 
government,  for  ourselves  and  posterity;  and  devouUy 
impbrmg  bis  direction  in  so  interesting  a  design,  do 
agree  upon,  ordain,  and  establish,  the  following  declara- 
tion of  rights  and  frame  of  government,  as  the  constitu. 
tion  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts." 

Then  follows  a  declaration  of  rights  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  which  declares, 

*'  AU  men  are  bom  free  and  equal,  and  hare  certain 
natural,  essential,  and  unalienable  rights :  among  which 
may  be  reckoned  the  right  of  enjoying  and  defending 
their  lives  and  liberties  ;  that  of  acquiring,  possessing, 
and  protecting  property ;  in  fine,  that  of  seeking  and 
obtaining  their  safety  and  happiness. 

"  It  is  the  right,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  all  men  in  so* 

ciety,  publicly,  and  at  stated   season*,  to  worship  the ' 

Suiweme  Being,  the  Cbeat  Creator  and  PreserveT  of  the 
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Uniirene.  And  no  subject  shall  be  hurt,  molested,  or 
restrained  in  his  person,  liberty,  or  estate,  for  worshiping^ 
Grod  in  the  manner  and  seasons  most  agreeable  to  th^ 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience ;  or  for  his  religions  pro- 
fession or  sentiments ;  provided  he  doth  not  disturb  the 
public  peace,  or  obstruct  others  in  their  religious  worship. 

'^  As  the  happiness  of  a  people,  and  the  good  order 
And  preservation  of  civil  government,  esseiitially  depend 
upon  piety,  religion,  and  morality ;  and  as  these  cannot 
be  generally  diffused  throughout  the  community,  but  by 
the  institution  of  a  public  worship  of  God,  and  of  public 
institutions  in  piety,  religion,  and  morality ;  therefore,  to 
promote  their  happiness,  and  to  secure  the  good  order 
and  preservation  of  their  government,  the  people  of  this 
commonwealth  have*  a  right  to  invest  their  legislature 
with  power  to  authorize  and  require,  and  the  legislature 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  authorize  and  require,  the  seve- 
ral towns,  parishes,  precincts,  and  other  bodies  politiCi 
or  religious  societies,  to  jnake  suitable  provision,  at  their 
own  expense,  for  the  institution  of  the  public  worship  of 
God,  and  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  public 
protestant  teachers  of  piety,  religion,  and  morality  in  all 
cases,  where  such  provision  shall  not  be  made  volun- 
tarily. 

<<  All  the  people  of  the  commonwealth  have  also  a  right 
to,  and  do,  invest  their  legislature  with  authority  to  en- 
join upon  all  the  subjects  an  attendance  upon  the 
instructions  of  the  public  teachers,  as  aforesaid,  at  stated 
times  and  seasons,  if  there  be  any  one  whose  instruc- 
tions they  can  conscientiously  and  conveniently  attend : 

'*  Provided,  notwithstanding,  that  the  several  towns, 
parishes,  precincts,  and  other  bodies  politic,  or  religious 
societies,  shall,  at  all  times,  have  the  exclusive  right  of 
electing  their  public  teachers,  and  of  contracting  with 
them  for  their  support  and  maintenance. 

^Ail  moneys  paid  by  the  subject  to  the  support  of 
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public  worship,  and  of  the  public  teachers  aforesaid, 
shall,  if  he  require  it,  be  umfonuly  applied  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  teacher  or  teachers  of  his  own  reli- 
gious sect  or  deDorainatioD,  provided  there  be  any,  on 
whose  instruction  he  attends  ;  otherwise  it  may  be  paid 
towards  (he  support  of  the  teacher  or  teachers  of  the 
parish  or  precinct  in  which  the  said  moneys  are  raised. 

"And  every  denomination  of  Christians,  demeaning 
tlieinselves  peaceably,  and  as  good  subjects  of  tlie  com- 
monwealth, shall  be  equally  under  the  protection  of  the 
law  \  and  no  subordination  of  any  sect  or  denomination 
to  another  shall  ever  be  established  by  law. 

"The  people  of  this  commonwealth  have  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  of  governing  themselves,  as  a  free,  sove- 
reign, and  independent  state :  and  do,  and  forever  here- 
after shall,  exercise  and  enjoy  every  power,  jurisdictioi), 
aad  right,  which  is  not,  or  may  not  hereafter  be  by  them 
expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
congress  assembled. 

"  All  power  residing  originally  in  the  people,  and 
being  derived  from  them,  the  several  magistrates  and 
officers  c^  government  vested  with  authority,  whether 
legislative,  executive,  or  judicial,  are  their  substitutes  and 
agents,  and  are  at  all  times  accountable  to  them. 

"  No  man,  or  corporation,  or  association  of  men,  have 
any  other  title  to  obtain  advantages,  or  particular  and 
exclusive  privileges,  distinct  from  those  of  the  commu- 
iiity,  than  what  arises  from  the  considoation  of  services 
rendered  to  the  public.  And  this  title  being,  in  nature, 
neiUier  hereditary  nor  transmissible  to  children  or  de- 
scendants, or  relations  of  blood,  tlie  idea  of  a  man  bom 
a  nagistrate,  lawgiver,  or  judge,  is  absurd  and  un- 
natural 

**  Gorernraent  ifl  instituted  for  the  common  good :  for 
the  protection,  safety,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
pe<^le :  and  not  for  tke  profit,  boaourtOir  private  interest 
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of  any  one  man^  family,  or  any  ooe  cUum  of  men. 
Therafbre,  the  peq[>le  alone  have  an  incontestable,  una- 
lienable, and  indefeasible  right  to  institute  governments 
and  to  reform,  alter,  or  totally  change  the  same,  when 
their  protection,  safety,  prosperity,  and  happiness  re- 
quire it 

^  In  order  to  pievent  those  who  are  vested  with  au- 
thority firom  becoming  oppressors,  the  people  have  a 
right,  at  such  periods  and  in  such  manner  as  they  shall 
estaUish  by  the  frame  of  government,  to  cause  their 
public  officers  to  return  to  private  life,  and  to  fill  up 
vacant  places  by  certain  and  regular  elections  and  ap- 
pointments* 

^'  All  elections  ought  to  be  free :  and  all  the  inhalH- 
tants  of  this  commonwealth,  having  such  qualifications 
as  they  shall  establish  by  their  frame  of  government, 
have  an  equal  right  to  elect  officers,  and  to  be  elected 
for  public  employments. 

''  Each  individual  of  the  society  has  a  right  to  be  pro- 
tected by  it,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  life,  liberty,  and 
property,  according  to  the  standing  laws.  He  is  obliged 
consequently,  to  contribute  his  share  to  the  expense  of 
this  protection;  to  give  his  personal  service,  or  an 
equivalent,  when  necessary.  But  no  part  of  the  property 
of  any  individual  can,  with  justice,  be  taken  from  him, 
or  applied  to  the  public  use,  without  his  own  consent,  or 
that  of  the  repres^itative  body  of  the  people.  In  fine, 
the  people  of  this  commonwealth  are  not  controllable  by 
any  other  laws  than  those  to  which  their  constitutional 
representative  body  have  given  their  consent.  And 
whenever  the  public  exigencies  require  that  the  property 
of  any  individoal  should  be  appropriated  to  public  uses, 
he  shall  receive  a  reasonable  compensation  therefor. 

''  Every  subject  of  the  commonwealth  ought  to  find  a 
certain  remedy,  by«having  recourse  to  the'  laws,  for  all 
injuries  or  wronga  which  he  may  Kceive,  in  his  peocson, 
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property,  or  character.  He  ought  to  obtain  right  aad 
justice  freely,  and  without  being  obliged  to.  purchase  it — 
completely,  and  without  any  denial — promptly,  and  with- 
out delay— conformably  to  the  Jaws. 

"  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  any  crime  or 
offence,  until  the  same  is  fully  and  plainly,  substantially 
and  formally,  described  to  him ;  or  be  compelled  to 
accuse  or  furnish  evidence  against  himself.  And  eveiy 
person  shall  have  a  right  to  produce  all  proofs  that  may 
be  favourable  to  him ;  to  meet  the  witnesses  against 
him,  face  to  face,  and  be  fully  heard  in  his  defence,  by 
himself,  or  his  counse],  at  his  election.  And  no  person 
shall  be  arrested,  imprisoned,  or  despoiled  or  deprived  of 
his  property,  immunities,  or  privileges,  put  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law,  exiled,  or  deprived  of  his  life,  lib- 
erty, or  estate,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the 
law  of  the  land. 

*'  And  the  legislature  shall  not  make  any  law  that 
shall  subject  any  person  to  a  capital  or  infamous  punish- 
ment (excepting  for  the  government  of  the  army  and 
navy)  without  trial  by  jury. 

**  In  eriminal  prosecutknis  the  verification  of  facts,  iii 
the  Ticini^  where  they  happen,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
securitieB  of  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  citiseo. 

"  Every  person  has  a  right  to  be  secure  from  all  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures  of  his  person,  hu  house, 
his  papers,  and  all  bis  possessions.  All  warrants,  there- 
fore, are  contrary  to  this  right,  if  the  cause  or  foundation 
of  them  be  not  previously  supported  by  oath  or  affirma- 
tion ;  and  if  the  order,  in  a  warrant  to  a  civil  officer,  to 
raake  search  in  all  suspected  places,  or  to  arrest  one  or 
more  suspected  perscns,  or  to  seize  their  property,  be 
not  accompanied  with  a  special  designation  of  the  per- 
sons, or  objects  ef  search,  arrest  or  seimure.  And  no 
warrant  ought  to  be  issued  but  in  such  casea,  and  with 
the  Itmnalities  pntcribed  by  the  btwv. 
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^'  In  ail  controversies  concerning  property,  and  in  all 
suits  between  two  or  more  persons,  (except  in  cases  in 
wliich  it  has  heretofore  been  otherwise  used  and  prac- 
tised,) the  parties  have  a  right  to  a  trial  by  jury ;  and 
this  method  of  procedure  shall  be  held  sacred, — ^unless, 
in  cases  arising  on  the  high  seas,  and  such  as  relate  to 
mariner's  wages,  the  legislature  shall  hereafter  find  it 
necessary  to  alter  it 

'^  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  essential  to  security  of 
freedcwi  in  a  state ;  it  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  re^ 
strained  in  this  commonwealth. 

''  The  people  have  a  right  to  keep  and  to  bear  arms 
for  the  common  defence.  And  as,  in  time  of  peace, 
armies  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  they  ought  not  to  be 
maintained,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature :  and 
the  military  power  shall  always  be  held  in  exact  subor-. 
dination  to  the  civil  authority,  and  be  governed  by  it 

''  A  frequent  recurrence  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  constitution,  and  a  constant  adherence  to  those  of 
piety,  justice,  moderation,  temperance,  industry,  and  fru- 
gality, are  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  advanta- 
ges of  liberty,  and  to  maintain  a  free  government.  The 
people  ought,  consequently,  to  have  a  particular  atten- 
tion to  all  those  principles,  in  the  choice  of  their  officers 
and  representatives,  and  they  have  a  right  to  require  of 
their  lawgivers  and  magistrates,  an  exact  and  constant 
observance  of  them,  in  the  formation  and  execution  of 
all  laws  necessary  for  the  good  administration  of  the 
eommonwealth. 

«  The  people  have  a  right,  in  an  orderly  and  peaceable 
manner,  to  assemble  to  consult  upon  the  common  good ; 
give  instruction  to  their  representatives ;  and  to  request 
of  the  legislative  body,  by  the  way  of  addresses,  peti- 
tions, or  remonstranoes,  redress  of  the  wrongs  done  them, 
and  of  the  grievances  they  sufien 

<(  The  power  of  suspending  the  laws,  or  the  execution 
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of  the  lawa,  ought  never  to  be  exercised  but  by  the 
l^islature;  or  by  authority  derived  from  it,  to  be  exer- 
cised in  such  particular  cases  only  as  the  legislature  shall 
^vpressly  provide  for. 

"  The  freedom  of  deliberation,  speech,  and  debate,  in 
rither  house  of  the  legislature,  is  so  essential  to  the 
rights  of  the  people,  that  it  cannot  be  the  foundation  of 
any  accusation  or  prosecution,  action  or  complaint,  in 
any  other  court  or  place  whatsoever. 

"  The  legislature  ought  frequently  to  assemble,  for  the 
redress  of  grievances,  for  correcting,  strengthening,  and 
confirming  the  laws,  and  for  making  new  laws,  as  the 
common  good  may  require. 

"  Xo  subsidy,  charge,  tax,  impost,  or  duties,  ought  to 
be  established,  fixed,  laid,  or  levied,  under  any  pretext 
whatever,  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  or  theu: 
representatives  in  the  legislature. 

"  Laws  made  to  punish  for  actions  done  before  the 
existence  of  such  laws,  and  which  have  not  been  de- 
clared crimes  hy  preceding  laws,  are  unjust,  oppressive, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  a 
free  goremment. 

"  No  person  ought,  in  any  case,  or  in  any  time,  to  be 
declared  guilty  of  treason  or  felony  by  the  legislature. 

"  No  magistrate,  or  court  of  law,  shall  demand  exces- 
sive bail  or  sureties,  impose  excessive  fines,  or  inflict 
cruel  or  unusual  pimishments. 

"  In  time  of  peace,  no  soldier  ought  to  be  quartered  in 
any  house,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner ;  and  in 
time  of  war,  such  quarters  ought  not  to  be  made,  but  by 
the  civil  magistrates,  in  manner  ordained  by  the  l^s- 
lature. 

"  No  person  can*in  any  case,  be  subjected  to  law 
martial,  or  to  any  penalties  or  pains  by  virtue  of  tliat 
law,  (except  those  employed  in  the  army  (ht  navy,  and 
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except  the  militia  in  actual  sendee,)  bat  by  the  authoritjr 
of  the  legislature. 

"  It  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  r^hts  of 
every  individual,  his  life,  liberty,  property  and  character, 
that  there  be  an  impartial  interpretation  of  the  laws,  and 
administration  of  justice.  It  is  the  right  of  every  citisetk 
to  be  tried  by  judges  as  free,  impartial,  and  independent, 
as  the  lot  of  humanity  will  admit.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
only  the  best  policy,  but  for  the  security  of  the  rights  <tf 
the  people,  and  of  every  citizen,  that  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  judicial  court  should  hold  their  offices  as  long  as 
they  behave  themselves  well ;  and  that  they  should  have 
honorable  salaries,  ascertained  and  established  by  stand* 
ing  laws. 

''  In  the  government  of  this  commonwealth,  the  l^is^ 
lative  department  shall  never  exercise  the  executive  and 
judicial  powers,  or  either  of  them :  the  executive  shall 
never  exercise  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers,  or 
either  of  them:  the  judicial  shall  never  exercise  the 
legislative  and  executive  powers,  or  either  of  them :  to 
the  end  that  it  may  be  a  government  of  laws,  and  not  d 
men." 

§  81.  By  the  constitution  of  this  state,  the  legislative 
department  is  formed  of  two  branches,  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representaiwes^  each  having  a  negative  on  the 
other.  They  assemble  every  year,  and  are  styled  "  The 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts.^^  They  have  full  power*^ 
and  authority  to  erect  and  constitute  judicatures  and 
courts  of  record,  or  other  courts,  to  be  held  in  the  name 
of  the  commonwealth  to  hear,  try  and  determine,  aU  ' 
causes.  They  have  full  power  and  authority  to  make, 
ordain  and  establish,  all  manner  of  wholesome  and  rea- 
sonable orders,  laws,  statutes  and  dNinances,  directions, 
or  instructions,  either  with  or  without  penalties,  either 
for  civil  or  military  purposes ;  to  impose  and  levy  taxes, 
duties  and  excises ;  to  set  forth  the  powers  and  duties  of 
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the  civiJ  and  military  officers,  and  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fence and  support  of  government.  The  Senate  con.sist8 
of  forty  person.-i,  to  be  annually  elected  by  the  freeholders 
and  other  iuliabitants  of  the  commonwealth,  for  the  dis- 
tricts set  apart  for  them  by  the  General  Court.  The 
Senate  is  the  first  branch  of  the  legislature:  it  has  full 
power  to  determine  its  own  proceedings,  choose  its  own 
officers,  and  to  be  a  court,  with  full  authority  to  hear  and 
determine  all  impeachments  made  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives against  any  officer  or  officers  of  tlie  com- 
monwealth ;  not  less  than  sixteen  members  to  constitute 
a  quorum. 

The  //ouse  of  /teprcsenlaiwes  is  a  representation  of  the 
people  annually  elected,  and  founded  upon  the  principles 
of  equality;  elected  according  to  the  number  of  ratable 
polU  to  which  each  town  is  entitled.  They  have  power 
to  impose  fines  upon  towns  as  shall  neglect  to  choose 
and  return  members  to  represent  the  same.  The  House 
of  Representatives  is  the  grand  inquest  of  the  conimoa- 
wealth,  and  all  impeachments  are  to  be  made  by  them 
and  tried  by  the  senate. 

They  have  power  to  make  all  money  bills  with  the 
conseat  of  the  senate,  tlie  bills  to  originate  with  the 
bouse.  Not  less  than  sixty  members  to  constitute  a 
quorum.  It  judges  of  the  return  and  election  of  its  own 
membeis,  elects  its  own  officers,  punishes  its  members 
for  any  misconduct  towards  themselves,  or  for  a  breach 
of  the  public  peace.  No  member  can  be  arrested  or  held 
to  bail  while  in  the  assembly,  or  in  going  to  or  returning 
from  it. 

The  senate  has  the  same  powers  in  like  cases. 

The  senate  and  house  together  try  all  cases  where 
their  lights  and  privil^es  are  concerned,  or  their  own 
members. 

No  bill  or  resolve  of  the  senate  or  house  of  represen- 
16 
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tatives  can  become  a  law,  or  have  force  as  such,  until  it 
has  been  laid  before  the  governor  for  his  revisal,  who,  if 
he  approve  it,  must  sign  it :  but  if  not,  he  must  return  it 
with  his  objections  in  writing  to  the  house  io  which  it 
originated,  which  must  enter  his  objections  at  laige  cm 
their  records,  and  re-consider  it ;  and  if  passed  wiUi  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  each  house,  it  then  has  the 
force  of  a  law.  But  in  such  cases,  the  vote  must  be  hj 
yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  those  voting  for  or 
against  it  entered  on  the  record.  By  an  amendment  t^ 
the  constitution  it  is  provided,  ^*  If  any  bill  or  resolve 
shall  be  objected  to,  and  not  approved  of  by  the  gover- 
nor ;  and  if  the  general  court  shall  adjourn  within  five 
days  after  the  same  shall  have  been  laid  before  the 
governor  for  his  approbation,  and  thereby  prevent  his 
returning  it  with  his  objections,  as  provided  by  the 
constitution ;  such  bill  or  resolve  shall  not  become  a  law^ 
nor  have  force  as  such." 

§  82.  The  constitution  of  New  Hampshire,  as  altered  and 
amended  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  February,  1792| 
contains  a  bill  of  rights,  as  follows : 

<<A11  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent: 
Therefore,  all  government,  of  right,  originates  from  the 
people,  is  founded  in  consent,  and  instituted  for  the 
general  good. 

*<  All  men  have  certain  natural,  essential,  and  inherent 
rights*— among  which  are,  the  enjoying  and  defending 
life  and  liberty,  acquiring,  possessing,  and  protecting 
property;  and,  in  a  word,  of  seeking  and  obtaining 
happiness. 

*'  When  men  enter  into  a  state  of  society,  they  sur- 
render up  some  of  their  natural  rights  to  that  society,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  protection  of  others ;  and  without 
such  an  equivalent  the  surrender  is  void. 

"  Among  the  natural  rights,  some  are  in  their  very 
nature  unalienable,  because  no  equivalent  can  be  given 
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or  received  for  them.    Of  this  kind  are  the  rights  of 
conscience. 

"  Every  individual  has  a  uatural  and  unalienable  right 
to  worship  C»od  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience  and  reason ;  and  no  person  shall  be  hurt, 
molested,  or  restrained  in  his  person,  liberty,  or  estate, 
for  worshiping  God  in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  or  for  his  religious  pro- 
fession, sentiments,  or  persuasion  ;  provided  he  doth  not 
disturb  the  public  peace,  or  disturb  otbers  in  their  reli- 
gious worship. 

"  As  morality  and  piety,  rightly  grounded  on  evangeli- 
cal principles,  will  give  the  best  and  greatest  security  to 
government,  and  will  lay,  in  the  hearts  of  men,  tlie 
atrongest  obligations  to  due  subjection ;  and  as  the  know- 
ledge of  these  is  most  likely  to  be  propagated  through  a 
lociety  by  the  institution  of  the  public  worship  of  the 
Deity,  and  of  public  instruction  in  morality  and  religion; 
tberefore,  to  promote  these  important  purposes,  the 
people  of  this  state  have  a  right  to  empower,  and  do 
hereby  fully  empower,  the  legislature,  to  authoriee,  from 
time  to  time,  the  several  tovras,  parishes,  bodies  corpo- 
rate, or  religious  societies,  within  this  state,  to  make 
adequate  provision,  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  public  protestant  teachers  of  piety, 
rdigion,  and  morality : 

"Prooided,  nolwUhxtanding,  That  the  several  towns, 
pariabes,  bodies  corporate,  or  religious  societies,  shall  at 
adl  times  have  the  exclusive  right  of  electing  their  own 
public  teachers,  and  of  contracting  with  them  for  their 
n^port  and  maintenance :  And  no  person  of  any  one 
particular  religious  sect  or  denomination,  shall  ever  be 
compelled  to  pay  towards  the  support  of  the  teacher  or 
teachers  of  anoliier  persuasion,  sect,  or  deDomination. 

"And  every  denomination  of  Christians,  demeaning 
tfaemselTes  quietly,  and  as  good  citizens  of  the  itato, 
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shall  be  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  law ;  and 
no  subordination  of  any  one  sect  or  denomination  to 
another,  shall  ever  be  established  by  law. 

'^  And  nothing  herein  shall  be  understood  to  affect  any 
former  contracts  made  for  the  support  of  the  ministry ; 
but  all  such  contracts  shall  remain,  and  be  in  the  same 
state,  as  if  this  constitution  had  not  been  made. 

^  The  people  of  this  state  have  the  sole  and  exclusiye 
right  of  governing  themselves  as  a  free,  sovereign,  and 
independent  state ;  and  do,  and  forever  hereafter  shall, 
exercise  and  enjoy  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  '^ 
pertaining  thereto,  which  is  not,  or  may  not  hereafter  be, 
by  them  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  congress  assembled. 

<<  All  power  residing  originally  in,  and  being  derived 
from  the  people,  all  the  magistrates  and  officers  of  go^ 
vemment  are  their  substitutes  and  agents,  and  at  all 
times  accountable  to  them. 

"  No  officer  or  place  whatsoever,  in  government,  shall 
be  hereditary — the  ability  and  integrity  requisite  in  all 
not  being  transmissible  to  posterity  or  relations. 

"  (Government  being  instituted  for  the  common  benefit, 
protection,  and  security  of  the  whole  community,  and  not 
for  the  private  interest  or  emolument  of  any  one  man, 
family,  or  class  of  men ;  therefore,  whenever  the  ends  of 
the  government  are  perverted,  or  public  liberty  mani- 
festly endangered,  and  all  other  means  of  redress  are 
ineffectual,  the  people  may,  and  of  right  ought  to,  reform 
the  old,  or  establish  a  new  government.  The  doctrine 
of  non-resistance  against  arbitrary  power  and  oppression, 
is  absurd,  slavish,  and  destructive  of  the  good  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind. 

^^  All  elections  ought  to  be  free,  and  every  inhabitant 
of  the  state,  having  the  proper  qualifications,  has  an  equal 
right  to  elect,  and  be  elected,  into  office. 

'^  Every  member  of  the  community  has  a  right  to  be 
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protected  by  it,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  life,  liberty,  and 
property ;  he  is  therefore  bound  to  contribute  his  share 
to  the  expense  of  such  protection,  and  to  yield  his  per-^ 
BOna!  serv'ice  when  necessary,  or  an  equivalent.  But  no 
part  of  a  man's  property  shall  be  taken  from  hira,  or 
applied  to  public  uses,  without  his  own  consent,  or  that 
of  the  representative  Ixwiy  of  the  people.  Nor  are  the 
inhabitants  of  this  state  controllable  by  any  other  laws 
than  those  to  which  they,  or  their  representative  body, 
have  given  their  consent. 

/      "  No  person  who  is  conscientiously  scrupulous  about 
the   lawfulness   of  bearing  arms,  shall    be    compelled 

.     thereto,  provided  he  will  pay  an  equivalent. 

"  Every  citizen  of  this  state  is  entitled  to  a  certain 
remedy,  by  having  recourse  to  the  laws,  for  all  injuries 
he  may  receive  in  his  person,  property,  or  character  ;  to 
obtain  right  and  justice  freelv,  without  being  obliged  to 
purchase  it;  completely,  and  without  denial;  promptly, 
and  without  delay,  conformable  to  the  laws. 

"  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  any  crime  or 
offeoce,  until  the  same  is  fully  and  plainly,  substantially, 
and  formally,  described  to  him :  nor  be  compelled  to 
accuse  or  furnish  evidence  against  himself.  And  every 
person  shall  have  a  right  to  produce  all  proofs  that  may 
be  favourable  to  himself;  to  meet  the  witnesses  against 
him  face  to  face ;  and  to  be  fully  heeird  in  his  defence,  by 
himself  and  counsel.  And  no  person  shall  be  arrested, 
imprisoned,  despoiled,  or  deprived  of  his  property,  im- 
mrniities,  or  privileges,  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
law,  exiled,  or  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  estate,  but 
by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land. 
-  **  No  person  shall  be  liable  to  be  tried,  after  an  ac- 
qoittal,  for  the  same  crime  or  oflence.  Nor  shall  the 
legislature  make  any  law  that  shall  subject  any  person 
to  a  capital  punishment,  (excepting  for  the  goveniment 
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of  the  armj  and  navy,  and  the  militia  in  actual  Bcrvice,) 
without  trial  by  jury. 

'^  In  criminal  prosecutions,  the  trial  of  facts,  in  the  vi* 
cinity  where  they  happen,  is  so  essential  to  the  security 
of  the  life,  liberty,  and  estate,  of  the  citizens,  that  no 
crime  or  offence  ought  to  be  tried  in  any  other  counQr 
than  that  in  which  it  is  committed,  except  in  cases  of 
general  insurrection  in  any  particular  county,  when  it 
shall  appear  to  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  that  an 
impartial  trial  cannot  be  had  in  the  county  where  the 
offence  may  be  committed,  and  upon  their  report  the 
legislature  shall  think  proper  to  direct  the  trial  in  the 
nearest  county  in  which  an  impartial  trial  can  be 
obtained 

'^  All  penalties  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  nature 
of  the  offence.  No  wise  legislature  will  affix  the  same 
punishment  to  the  crimes  of  theft,  forgery,  and  the  like, 
which  they  do  to  those  of  murder  and  treason.  Where 
the  same  undistinguished  severity  is  exerted  against  all 
offences,  the  people  are  led  to  forget  the  real  distinction 
in  the  crimes  themselves,  and  to  commit  the  most  fla* 
grant  with  as  little  compunction  as  (hey  do  the  lightest 
offences.  For  the  same  reason,  a  multitude  of  sanguis 
nary  laws  is  both  impolitic  and  unjust.  The  true  design 
of  all  punishments  being  to  reform,  not  to  exterminate, 
mankind. 

"  Kyetj  person  hath  a  right  to  be  secure  from  all  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures  of  his  person,  his 
houses,  his  papers,  and  all  his  possessions.  Therefore, 
all  warrants  to  search  suspected  places,  or  arrest  a  per* 
son  for  examination  or  trial,  in  prosecution  for  criminal 
matters,  are  contrary  to  this  right,  if  the  cause  or  foun- 
dation of  them  be  not  previously  supported  by  oath  or 
afiirmation;  and  if  the  order  in  a  warrant  of  a  civil 
officer,  to  make  search  in  suspected  places,  or  to  arrest 
one  or  more  suspected  persons,  or  to  seize  their  property. 
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be  not  accompanied  with  a  special  designation  of  the 
persons  or  objects  of  search,  arrest,  or  seizure  ;  and  no 
warrant  ought  to  be  issued,  but  in  cases,  and  with  the 
formalities,  prescribed  by  law. 

"  III  all  controversies  concerning  property,  and  in  all 
Buits  between  two  or  more  persons,  excepting  in  cases 
wherein  it  hath  beeo  heretofore  otherwise  used  and 
practised,  the  parties  have  a  right  to  a  trial  by  jury ;  and 
this  right  shall  be  deemed  sacred  and  iaviolable ;  but  the 
legislature  may,  by  the  constitution,  be  empowered  to 
make  such  regulations  as  will  prevent  parties  from 
having  as  many  trials  by  jury,  in  the  same  suit  or  action, 
as  hath  been  heretofore  allowed  and  pi-actised,  and  to 
extend  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace  to 
tlic  trials  of  suits  where  the  sum  demanded  in  damages 
doth  not  exceed  four  pounds,  saving  the  right  of  appeal 
to  either  party.  But  no  such  regulations  shall  take  away 
tlie  right  of  trial  by  jury,  in  any  case  not  in  this  article 
before  excepted,  imless  in  cases  respecting  mariners' 
wages. 

"  In  order  to  reap  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  ines- 
timable privilege  of  the  trial  by  jury,  great  care  ought  to 
be  takeD  that  none  but  qualified  persons  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  serve ;  and  such  ought  to  be  fully  compen- 
sated for  their  travel,  time,  and  attendance. 

"  The  hberty  of  the  press  is  essential  to  the  security  of 
freedom  in  a  state ;  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  inviolably 
preserved. 

"  Retrospective  laws  are  highly  injurious,  oppressive, 
and  unjust.  No  such  laws,  therefore,  should  be  made, 
either  for  the  decision  of  civil  causes,  or  the  punishment 
of  offences. 

*'  A  well  regulated  militia  is  the  proper,  natural,  and 
sure  defence  of  a  state. 

"  Standing  armies  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  oi^t 
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not  to  be  raised  or  kept  up,  without  the  consent  of  the 
legislature. 

'<  In  all  cases,  and  at  all  times,  the  military  ou^t  to 
be  under  strict  subordination  to,  and  goyemed  by  the 
chril  power, 

^^  No  soldier,  in  time  of  peace,  shall  be  quartered  in 
any  bouse,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner ;  and  in 
time  of  war,  such  quarters  ought  not  to  be  made  but  by 
the  civil  magistrate,  in  a  manner  ordained  by  the  l^is- 
lature. 

^  No  subsidy,  charge,  tax,  impost,  or  duty,  shall  be 
established,  fixed,  laid,  or  levied,  under  any  pretext 
whatsoever,  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  or  their 
representatives  in  the  l^slature,  or  authority  derived 
from  that  body. 

^  The  power  of  suspending  the  laws,  or  the  execution 
of  diem,  ought  never  to  be  exercised  but  by  the  l^sla- 
ture,  or  by  authority  derived  therefrom,  to  be  exercised 
in  such  particular  oases  only  as  the  legislature  shall  ex- 
pressly provide  for. 

^^  The  freedom  of  deliberation,  speech,  and  debate,  in 
either  house  of  the  legislature,  is  so  essential  to  the  rights 
of  the  people,  that  it  cannot  be  the  foundation  of  any 
action,  complaint,  or  prosecution,  in  any  other  court  or 
place  whatsoever. 

*'The  legislature  shall  assemble  for  the  redress  of 
public  grievances,  and  for  making  such  laws  as  the 
public  good  may  require. 

"  The  people  have  a  right,  in  an  orderly  and  peaceable 
manner,  to  assemble  and  consult  upon  the  public  good^ 
give  instructions  to  their  representatives,  and  to  request 
of  the  legislative  body,  by  way  of  petition  or  remon- 
strance, redress  of  the  wrongs  done  them,  and  of  the 
grievances  they  suffer. 

^  No  magistrate  or  court  of  law  shall  demand  excessive 
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1>atl  or  sureties,  impose  excessive  fines,  or  inflict  cruel  or 
vinusual  punishments. 

"  No  person  can,  in  anj  case,  be  subjected  to  law 
martini,  or  to  any  pains  or  penalties  by  virtue  of  that 
law,  except  those  employed  in  the  army  or  navy,  and 
except  the  militia  in  actual  service,  but  by  authority  of 
the  legislature. 

"  It  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  tlie  rights  of 
every  individual,  his  life,  liberty,  property,  and  character, 
that  there  be  an  impartial  interpretation  of  the  laws  and 
adminiiitration  of  justice.  It  is  the  right  of  every  citizen 
to  be  tried  by  judges  as  impartial  as  the  lot  of  humanity 
ivill  admit.  It  is  therefore  not  only  the  best  policy,  but 
for  the  security  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  that  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  should  hold  their 
offices  so  long  as  they  behave  well;  subject,  however, to 
audi  limitations,  on  account  of  age,  as  may  be  provided 
by  tlie  constitution  of  the  state;  and  that  they  should 
have  honourable  salaries,  ascertained  and  established  by 
standing  laws. 

"  Economy  being  a  most  essential  virtue  in  all  states, 
especially  in  a  young  one,  no  pension  shall  be  granted 
but  in  consideration  of  actual  services ;  and  such  pen- 
sioDs  ought  to  be  granted  with  great  caution  by  the 
legislature,  and  never  for  more,  than  one  year  at  a 
time. 
J  "  In  the  government  of  this  state,  the  three  essential 
'  powers  thereof,  to  wit:  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial,  ought  to  be  kept  as  separate  from,  and  inde- 
pradent  of,  each  other,  as  the  nature  of  a  free  govern- 
ment will  admit,  or  as  is  consistent  with  that  chain  of 
connexion  that  binds  the  whole  fabric  of  the  constitution 
in  one  indissoluble  bond  of  unity  and  amity. 

*'  A  frequent  recurrence  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  constitution,  and  a  constant  adherence  to  justice, 
17 
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moderatioD,  temperance,  industry,  fn^ity,  and  all  the 
aocial  virtues,  are  indispensably  necessary  to  preserve 
the  blessings  of  liberty  and  good  goyemment ;  the  peo- 
ple ought,  therefore,  to  have  a  particular  regard  to  all 
those  principles  in  the  choice  of  their  officers  and  repre- 
sentatives ;  and  they  have  a  right  to  require  of  dieir 
lawgivers  and  magistrates  an  exact  and  constant  olv 
servance  of  them  in  the  formation  and  execution  of  the 
laws  necessary  for  the  good  administratioii  of  the  go- 
vernment" 

§  83.  The  legislative  power  of  this  state  is  vested  by 
the  constitution  in  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representaiwi^ 
each  having  a  negative  on  the  other ;  and  are  s^led 
*'  The  General  Court  of  New  Hampshire."  This  court 
has  full  power  and  authority  to  erect  and  constitute  all 
courts,  to  hear,  try  and  determine  all  causes,  whether 
civil  or  criminal,  of  whatever  kind  soever ;  and  also,  to 
make,  ordain,  and  establish,  all  manner  of  wholesome 
and  reasonable  orders,  laws,  statutes,  ordinances,  direc- 
tions, and  instructions,  with  or  without  penalties,  not 
repugnant  to  the  constitution,  as  they  may  judge  for  the 
benefit  and  welfare  of  the  state,  and  for  the  governing 
and  ordering  thereof,  and  of  the  citizens  of  the  same,  for 
the  necessary  support  and  defence  of  the  government  of 
the  state ;  and  to  name  and  settle  annually,  or  provide 
by  fixed  laws,  the  naming  and  settling  of  all  civil  officers 
within  the  state ;  such  officers  excepted  whose  election 
or  appointment  is  otherwise  provided  for  ;  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  duties,  powers,  and  limits,  to  all  the  civil  and 
military  officers;  and  also  to  impose  and  levy  fines, 
duties,  imposts,  taxes,  and  assessments,  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  state  for  the  support  of  government. 

The  Senate  consists  of  twelve  members,  elected  annu- 
ally :  it  is  the  first  branch  of  the  legislature.  The  Senate 
has  full  power  to  elect  its  own  officers,  judge  of  the  re- 
turns and  election  of  its  members,  to  hear  and  try  all 
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impeachments  against  the  officers  of  the  state,  to  issue 
summons,  and  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  with 
all  the  powers  Qccessary  to  a  court  of  trials. 

The  J/ofise  of  Jiepresentalives  is  composed  of  members 
annually  elected,  and  is  founded  upon  principles  of 
equaUty ;  elected  according  to  the  number  of  ratable 
votes  in  each  town.  This  branch  of  the  legislature  is 
the  grand  inquest  of  the  state,  and  all  impeachments 
originate  with  tliem,  but  are  tried  by  the  senate.  All 
mouey  bills  must  originate  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives; but  the  senate  may  propose  or  concur  with 
amendments,  as  on  other  bills.  A  majority  constitutes 
a  quorum  ;  but  when  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  house 
of  representatives  elected  shall  be  present,  the  assent  of 
two-thirds  of  those  members  is  necessary  to  render  their 
acts  and  proceedings  valid.  They  have  power  to  choose 
tJieir  own  officers,  and  are  the  judges  of  the  elections  and 
qualifications  of  their  members ;  and  to  punish  their 
members  for  contempt,  or  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

The  journal  of  the  proceedings,  and  all  the  public 
acts  of  both  houses  must  be  printed  immediately  after 
ereary  adjourament  or  prorogation.  Every  bill  and  re- 
atAve  which  shall  have  passed  both  bouses  miut,  before 
it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  governor;  and,  if 
be  approves  it,  he  must  sign  it ;  and  the  same  coarse  of 
jHOceeding  is  required  in  case  of  his  disapproval,  as 
under  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  before  cited. 

§  84.  The  constitution  of  Vermcmt  ccmtains  the  UA' 
lowing  declaratioQ  of  rights ; 

*'  That  all  men  are  bom  equally  free  and  independent, 
and  have  certain  natural,  inherent,  and  unalienable 
r^hts,  amongst  which  are  the  enjoying  and  defending 
life  and  liberty,  acquiring,  possessing,  and  protecting 
}ROperty,  and  pmBuing  and  obtaining  haj^iness  and 
aafe^ ;  therefore,  no  male  persoo,  bom  in  this  oomitfy, 
or  brought  from  over  sea,  ought  to  be  bolden  by  law  to 
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KTFe  any  penoa  as  a  servant,  slavey  or  apprentice^  after 
he  arripea  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  years ;  nor  female» 
in  like  manner,  after  she  arrives  to  the  age  of  eighteoi 
years,  unless  they  are  bound  by  their  own  consent,  after 
they  arrive  to  such  age,  or  bound  by  the  law  for  the 
payment  of  debts,  damages,  fines,  costs,  or  the  like. 

^'That  private  propertjr  ought  to  be  subservient  to 
public  uses  when  necessity  requires  it;  nevertheless, 
when  any  person's  property  is  taken  for  the  use  of  the 
public,  the  owner  ought  to  receive  an  equivalent  in 
money. 

^  That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  unalienable  right 
to  worship  Almighty  Grod  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences  and  understandings,  as  in  their 
opinion  shall  be  r^ulated  by  the  word  of  God :  and  that 
no  man  ought  to,  or  of  right  can,  be  compelled  to  attend 
any  religious  worship,  or  erect  or  support  any  place  of 
worship,  or  maintain  any  minister,  contrary  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  conscience;  nor  can  any  man  be  jusdy 
deprived  or  abridged  of  any  civil  right  as  a  citieen,  on 
account  of  his  religious  sentiments  or  peculiar  mode  of 
religious  worship ;  and  that  no  authority  can  or  ought  to* 
be  vested  in,  or  assumed  by,  any  power  whatever,  that 
shall  in  any  case  interfere  with,  or  in  any  manner  con- 
trol, the  rights  of  conscience  in  the  free  exercise  of 
religious  worship.  Nevertheless,  every  sect  or  denomi- 
nation of  Christians  ought  to  observe  the  Sabbath,  or 
Lord's  day,  and  keep  up  some  sort  of  religious  worship, 
which  to  them  shall  seem  most  agreeable  to  the  revealed 
will  of  God. 

*<  Every  person  within  this  state  ought  to  find  a  certain 
remedy,  by  having  recourse  to  the  laws,  for  all  injuries 
or  wrongs  which  he  may  receive  in  his  person,  property, 
or  character :  he  ought  to  obtain  right  and  justice  fredy, 
and  vnthout  being  obliged  to  purchase  it ;  completdy. 
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and  without  any  denial ;  promptly,  and  without  delay  ; 
conformably  to  the  law. 

"  That  the  people  of  this  state,  by  their  legal  repre- 
sentatives, have  the  sole,  inherent,  and  exclusive  right 
of  governing  and  regulating  the  internal  police  of  the 
same. 

"  That  all  power  being  originally  inherent  in,  and  con- 
Beqoently  derived  from,  the  people ;  therefore,  all  officers 
of  government,  whether  legislative  or  executive,  are 
their  trustees  and  servants,  and  at  all  times,  in  a  legal 
way,  accountable  to  them. 

"  That  government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  institnted  for 
the  common  benefit,  protection,  and  security  of  the 
people,  nation,  or  community,  and  not  for  tlie  particular 
emolument  or  advantage  of  any  single  man,  family,  or 
»el  of  men,  who  are  a  part  only  of  that  commuoity  ;  and 
that  the  community  hath  an  indubitable,  unalienable,  and 
indefeasible  right  to  reform  or  alter  government,  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be,  by  that  community,  judged  most 
conducive  to  the  public  weal. 

*'  Tliat  all  elections  ought  to  be  free  and  without  cor- 
taptiiNi,  and  that  all  freemen,  having  a  suffici^t  eri- 
dence,  common  interest  with,  and  attachment  to  the 
oommunity,  have  a  right  to  elect  officers,  and  be  elected 
into  office,  agreeably  to  the  regulations  made  in  this 


**  That  every  member  of  society  hath  .a  right  to  he 
pMitected  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  tiberty,  and  property, 
•ad  ther^ore  is  bound  to  contribute  his  proportion  to- 
iraidB  the  expense  of  that  protection,  and  yidd  his 
personal  service,  when  necessary,  or  an  eqinvatent 
thereto ;  but  no  part  of  any  person's  property  can  he 
joatly  taken  from  him,  or  applied  to  public  uses,  without 
Jim  consent,  or  that  of  the  representative  body  of  free- 
men ;  nor  can  any  van,  who  is  conscientiously  scrapu- 
kua  of  bearing  arms,  be  justiy  oompdled  ttmebOi  if  he 
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will  pajr  Buch  equivalent ;  nor  are  the  people  bound  by 
any  law  but  sudi  as  they  have  in  like  manner  assented 
to,  for  their  conunon  good ;  and  previous  to  any  law 
being  made  to  raise  a  tax,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  - 
be  raised  ought  to  appear  evident  to  the  l^islature  to 
be  of  more  service  to  the  community  than  the  money 
would  be  if  not  collected. 

''That,  in  all  prosecutions  for  criminal  offences,  a 
person  hath  a  right  to  be  heard  by  himself  and  his 
counsel ;  to  demand  the  cause  and  nature  of  his  accu- 
sation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses ;  to  call  for 
evidence  in  his  favor,  and  a  speedy  public  trial,  by  an 
impartial  jury  of  his  country  ;  without  the  unanimous 
consent  of  which  jury,  he  cannot  be  found  guilty ;  nor 
can  he  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself; 
nor  can  any  person  be  justly  deprived  of  his  liberty, 
except  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  the  judgment  of  his 
peers. 

'^  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  hold  themselves, 
their  houses,  papers,  and  possessions,  free  from  search 
or  seizure;  and,  therefore,  warrants  without  oath  or 
affirmation  first  made,  affording  sufficient  foundation  for 
them,  and  whereby  any  officer  or  messenger  may  be 
commanded  or  required  to  search  suspected  places ;  or 
to  seize  any  person  or  persons,  his,  her,  or  their  property, 
not  particularly  described,  are  contrary  to  that  right,  and 
ought  not  to  be  granted. 

''  That  when  an  issue  in  fact,  proper  for  the  cogni- 
zance of  a  jury,  is  joined  in  a  court  of  law,  the  parties 
have  a  right  to  trial  by  jury,  which  ought  to  be  held 
sacred. 

'^  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  a  freedom  of  speech, 
and  of  writing  and  publishing  their  sentiments,  concern- 
ing the  transactions  of  government,  and  therefore ,  the 
freedom  of  the  press  ought  not  to  be  restrained. 

^'  The  freedom  of  deliberation,  speech,  and  debate,  in 
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the  legialature,  is  so  essential  to  the  rights  of  the  people, 
that  it  cannot  be  the  foundation  of  any  accusation  or 
proaecution,  action  or  cooiplaint,  in  any  other  court  or 
place  whatsoever. 

*•  The  power  of  suspending  laws,  or  the  execution  of 
laws,  ought  never  to  be  exercised  but  by  the  legislatiu-e, 
or  by  authority  derived  from  it,  to  be  exercised  in  such 
particular  cases  as  this  constitution,  or  the  legislature) 
shall  provide  for. 

"That  the  people  have  a  right  to  bear  arms  for  the 
defence  of  themselves  and  the  state ;  and,  aa  standing 
armies  in  time  of  peace  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  they 
ougbt  not  to  be  kept  up;  and  that  the  military  shonld 
be  kept  under  strict  subordination  to,  and  governed  by, 
the  civil  power. 

'•  That  no  person  in  this  state  can,  in  any  case,  be 
subjected  to  law  martial,  or  to  any  penalties  or  puins 
by  virtue  of  that  law,  eicept  those  employed  in  the 
army,  and  the  militia  in  actual  service. 

*'  The  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  principles, 
and  firm  adherence  to  justice,  moderation,  temperance, 
industry,  and  frugality,  are  absolutely  neeessary  to  pre- 
serve the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  keep  goremment  free ; 
the  people  ought,  therefore,  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  these  points,  in  the  dioice  of  officers  and  r^resenta- 
tires,  and  have  a  right,  in  a  legal  way,  to  exact  a  due 
and  constant  regard  to  them,  from  their  legislators  and 
magistrates,  in  making  and  executing  such  laws  as  are 
necessary  for  the  good  government  of  the  state. 

"  That  all  people  have  a  natural  and  inherent  right  to 
emigiiate  from  one  state  to  another  that  will  receive 
tiiem.  < 

*'  That  the  people  hare  a  right  to  assemble  tc^ether 
to  consult  for  their  common  good :  to  instruct  their  re- 
presentatives :  and  apply  to  the  legislature  for  redress 
of  grievances  by  addtesa,  petituw,  or  remoostranoe. 
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^<  That  no  person  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  out 
of  this  state  for  trial  of  any  offence  committed  within 
the  same." 

§  85.  The  legislature  of  the  commonwealth  of  Ver- 
mont,  according  to  its  constitution,  is  vested  in  a  Mauue 
of  BepreaentaiiveSj  and  ooDsists  of  persons  most  noted  for 
wisdom  and  virtue,  chosen  bjr  ballot  annually.  They 
have  power  to  elect  their  own  officers,  prepare  bills  and 
enact  them  into  laws,  judge  of  the  election  and  qualificar 
tions  of  their  own  members,  expel  or  punish  them  for 
misdemeanors,  impeach  state  criminals,  grant  charters  of 
incorporations,  constitute  towns,  cities  and  counties,  and 
elect  judges,  sheriffs,  and  justices;  and  together  with  the 
council,  elect  all  military  officers,  and  have  all  power 
necessary  for  the  legislature  of  a  free  state.  The  style 
of  the  laws  passed  is,  *^  It  is  hereby  enacted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  state  of  Vermont." 

By  sec*  16  of  chapter  2,  it  is  provided,  ''  To  the  end 
that  laws,  before  they  are  enacted,  may  be  more  ma- 
turely considered,  and  the  inconveuience  of  hasty  deter- 
minations, as  much  as  possible,  prevented,  all  bills  which 
originate  in  the  assembly  shall  be  laid  before  the  gover- 
nor and  council  for  their  revision  and  concurrence,  or 
proposals  of  amendment ;  who  shall  return  the  same  to 
the  assembly,  with  their  proposals  of  amendment,  if  any, 
in  writing ;  and  if  the  same  are  not  agreed  to  by  the 
assembly,  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  governor  and 
council  to  suspend  the  passing  of  such  bill  until  the  next 
session  of  the  l^slature :  Provided,  that  if  the  governor 
and  council  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  return  any  such 
bill  to  the  assembly,  with  written  proposals  of  amend- 
ment, within  five  days,  or  before  the  rising  of  the  legis- 
lature, the  same  shall  become  a  law." 

§  86.  The  Constitution  of  Connecticut  contains  the 
following  preamble  and  declaration  of  rights : 

'^The  people  of  Connecticut,  acknowledging,  with 
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gratitude,  the  good  providence  of  God,  in  having  per- 
mitted them  to  enjoy  a  free  goremment,  do,  in  order 
more  effectuallj  to  define,  secure,  and  perpetuate  the 
liberties,  rights,  and  privil^s  which  they  have  derived 
from  their  ancestors,  hereby,  after  a  careful  consideration 
and  revision,  ordain  and  establish  the  following  constitn- 
tion  and  form  of  civil  government. 

"  Tliat  the  great  and  essential  principles  of  liberty 
and  free  government  may  be  recognized  and  established, 
we  declare : 

"  That  all  men,  when  they  form  a  social  compact,  a^ 
equal  in  ri^^ts :  and  that  no  man*  or  set  of  men,  are 
entitled  to  exclusive  public  emoluments  or  privilege! 
from  the  community. 

"  That  all  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people, 
and  all  free  governments  are  founded  on  their  authority, 
and  instituted  for  their  benefit ;  and  that  they  have  at 
all  times  an  undeniable  and  indefeasible  right  to  al|er 
their  form  of  government  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
think  expedient. 

"  The  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and 
worship,  without  discrimination,  shall  for  ever  be  free  to 
all  persons  in  this  state,  provided  that  the  right  hereby 
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to  determine  the  law  and  the  facts,  under  the  direetkm 
of  the  court 

^^  The  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  possessions,  from  uDreasonable  searches  or 
seioures;  and  no  warrant  to  search  any  place,  or  to 
seize  any  person  or  things,  shall  issue,  without  descri- 
bing them  as  nearly  as  may  be,  nor  without  probable 
cause,  supported  by  oath  or  aflSirmation. 

^'  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  hare 
a  right  to  be  heard,  by  himself  and  by  counsel :  to  de- 
lAand  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be 
confronted  by  the  witnesses  against  him ;  to  have  com^ 
pulsory  process  to  obtain  witnesses  in  his  favor ;  and  in 
all  prosecutions  by  indictment  or  information,  a  speedy 
public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury.  He  shall  not  be  com- 
piled to  give  evidence  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived 
of  tife,  liberty,  or  property,  but  by  due  course  of  law. 
And  no  person  shall  be  holden  to  answer  for  any  crime, 
the  punishment  of  which  may  be  death  or  imprisonment 
for  life,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  an  indictment  of  a 
grand  jpry ;  except  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the 
militia,  when  in  actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or  public 
danger. 

^'  No  person  shall  be  arrested,  detained,  or  punished, 
except  in  cases  clearly  warranted  by  law. 

"  The  property  of  no  person  shall  be  taken  for  public 
use,  without  just  compensation  therefor. 

'*  All  courts  shall  be  open  ;  and  every  person,  for  an 
iigury  done  him,  in  his  person,  property,  or  reputation, 
AbII  have  remedy  by  due  course  of  law,  and  right  and 
justice  administered  without  sale,  denial,  or  delay. 

^'  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  imposed. 

'<  All  prisoners  shaU,  before  conviction,  be  bailable  by 
sufficient  sureties,  except  for  capital  offences,  where  the 
proof  is  evident,  or  the  presumption  great;  and  the 
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privil^es  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended, unless  when  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the 
public  safety  may  require  it ;  nor  in  any  case,  but  by  the 
legislature. 

"  No  person  shall  be  attainted  of  treason  or  felony  by 
the  legislature. 

"The  citizens  have  a  right,  in  a  peaceable  manner,  to 
assemble  for  their  common  good,  and  to  apply  to  those 
invested  with  the  powers  of  government  for  redress  of 
grievances,  or  other  proper  purposes,  by  petition,  ad- 
dress, or  remonstrance. 

"  Every  citizen  has  a  right  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of 
himself  and  the  state. 

"The  military  shall,  in  all  cases,  and  at  all  times,  be 
in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil  power. 

"  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in 
any  house,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner ;  nor  in 
time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

*'No  hereditary  emoluments,  privileges,  or  honours 
shall  ever  be  granted  or  conferred  in  this  state. 

"  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate." 

§  87.  The  Constitution  of  this  Btate  declares  all  the 
legislative  power  of  that  state  to  be  Vested  in  two  dis- 
tioct  branches ;  the  one  is  styled  the  Senaie,  and  the 
other  the  Jlome  of  BepreserUalives,  and  both  togetljer  are 
called  "jfJte  General  Assembly."  The  style  of  the  laws 
is  "  Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  represen- 
tatives in  general  assembly  convened." 

The  Senate  constats  of  twelve  members,  annually 
elected.  The  ffouse  of  Represenlaiives  consists  of  elect- 
ors residing  in  towns  from  which  they  are  elected,  and 
are  proportionate  to  the  inhabitants.  The  senate  has 
power  to  elect  their  own  officers,  except  the  president. 
The  house  to  elect  all  its  officers,  and  a  majority  in 
each  branch  constitutes  a  quorum.    Each  house  deter- 
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mines  the  rule  of  its  proceedings,  punishes  its  memben, 
and  have  ail  the  powers  tiecessary  for  a  l^slature* 

The  debates  of  each  house  are  required  to  be  public^ 
except  on  such  occasions  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  housey 
may  require  secresy ;  and  each  house  must  keep  a  joor^ 
nal  of  its  proceedings,  and  publish  the  same  in  case 
one^fiflh  of  its  members  shall  require  it,  except  such 
parts  as  a  majority  shall  deem  to  require  secresy. 

Brery  bill  which  shall  have  passed  both  houses,  must 
be  presented  to  the  governor,  and  if  he  approve  it,  he 
must  sign  it ;  and  if  not,  return  it  to  the  house  in  which 
it  originated,  with  his  objections,  within  three  days, 
Sundays  excepted.  When  returned,  his  objections  myst 
be  entered  on  the  journal ;  and  if  the  l^islature,  upon 
re-oonsideratioU)  shall  pass  it,  it  becomes  a  law.  If  the 
legislature  by  its  adjournment,  prevent  its  retum  within 
the  time  prescribed,  it  does  not  become  a  law. 

$  88.  The  first  Constitution  of  New  York  was  adopted 
in  the  year  1777:  it  was  afterwards  amended  in  1801. 
In  the  year  1821,  a  new  ccmstitution  was  adopted  which 
was  in  force  up  to  the  year  1846,  when  the  constitution 
was  again  re-modelled,  and  which  is  now  in  force. 

This  constitution  contains  a  bill  of  rights;  the  first 
sixteen  sections  of  which  contain  the  following  pro- 
visions : 

"  No  member  of  this  state  shall  be  disfranchised,  or 
deprived  of  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges,  secured  to 
any  citissen  thereof,  unless  by  the  law  of  the  land,  or  the 
judgment  of  his  peers. 

'^  The  trial  by  jury,  in  all  cases  in  which  it  has  beai 
heretofore  used,  shall  remain  inviolate  forever.  But  a 
jury  trial  may  be  waived  by  the  parties  in  all  civil  cases, 
in  the  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

"  The  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profes- 
sion and  worship,  without  discrimination  or  preference, 
shall  forever  be  allowed  in  this  state  to  all  mankind ;  and 
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no  persou  shall  be  rendered  incoinpctent  to  be  a  witness 
on  account  of  his  opinions  on  matters  of  religious  belief; 
but  the  liberty  of  conscience  hereby  secured  shall  not  be 
)  construed  ag  to  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness,  or  jus- 

[  tify  practices  inconsistent  with  the  peace  or  safety  of  this 

^*tBte. 

"  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not 

I  be  suspended,  unless  wheu,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  inva- 

I  Itton,  the  public  safety  may  require  its  suspension. 

■'  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  imposed,  nor  shall  cruel  and  unusual  punisbmeots 
be  inflicted,  nor  shall  witnesses  be  unreasonably  de- 
li (ained. 

"\o  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or 

hfttherwise  infamous  crime,  (except  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment, and  in  cases  of  the  luilitia,  when  in  actual  service  ; 
and  the  land  and  naval  forces  in  time  of  war,  or  ^vhich 
iiis  stale  may  keep  with  the  consent  of  conf;;re8S  in  time 

I  <lf  peace ;  and  in  cases  of  petit  larceny,  under  the  regula- 
tion of  the  legislature,)  unless  on  presentment  or  indict- 
ment f^  a  grand  jury ;  and  in  any  trial  in  any  court 
whatsoeTer,  the  party  accused  shall  be  allowed  to  appear 
and  defend  in  person  and  with  counsel,  as  in  civil  actions. 
No  peram  shall  be  subject  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy 
for  the  same  offence ;  nor  shall  he  be  compelled  in  any 
criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against  hims^f ;  nor  be 
defvived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law ;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for 
public  use  without  just  compensation. 

"  When  private  property  shall  be  taken  for  any  public 
use,  the  compensation  to  be  made  therefor,  when  sucli 
compmsation  is  not  made  by  the  state,  shall  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  jury,  or  by  not  less  than  three  commission- 
era  appointed  by  a  court  of  record,  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  law.  Private  roads  may  be  opened  in  the  manner  to 
iie  prescribed  by  law ;  bnt  in  ererj  case  tfae  necessity  of 
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the  road,  and  the  amount  of  all  damage  to  be  sustained 
by  the  opening  theieof,  shall  be  first  determined  by  a 
jury  of  freeholders,  and  such  amount,  together  with  the 
expenses  of  the  proceeding,  shall  be  paid  by  the  person 
to  be  benefitted.  * 

'<  Every  citizen  may  freely  speak,  write,  and  publish 
his  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  responsible  for  the 
abuse  of  that  right ;  and  no  law  shall  be  passed  to  re- 
strain or  abridge  the  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press. 
In  all  criminal  prosecutions  or  indictments,  for  libels,  the 
truth  may  be  given  in  evidence  to  the  jury ;  and  if  it 
shall  appear  to  the  jury  that  the  matter  charged  as  lib^ 
lous  is  true,  and  was  published  with  good  motives  and 
for  justifiable  ends,  the  party  shall  be  acquitted,  and  the 
jury  shall  have  the  right  to  determine  the  law  and  the 
fact. 

"  The  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to 
each  branch  of  the  legislature,  shall  be  requisite  to  every 
bill  appropriating  the  public  moneys  or  property  for 
local  or  private  purposes. 

'^  No  law  shall  be  passed,  abridging  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  govern- 
ment, or  any  department  thereof;  nor  shall  any  divorce 
be  granted,  otherwise  than  by  due  judicial  proceedings ; 
nor  shall  any  lottery  hereafter  be  authorized,  or  any  sale 
of  lottery  tickets  allowed,  within  this  state. 

"  The  people  of  this  state,  in  their  right  of  sovereignty, 
are  deemed  to  possess  the  original  and  ultimate  property 
in  and  to  all  lands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state ; 
and  all  lands,  the  title  to  which  shall  fail,  from  a  defect 
of  heirs,  shall  revert  or  escheat  to  the  people. 

"  All  feudal  tenures  of  every  description,  with  all  their 
incidents,  are  declared  to  be  abolished ;  saving,  however, 
all  rents  and  services  certain  which  at  any  time  hereto- 
fore have  been  lawfully  created  or  reserved. 

^<  /d^  lands  within  this  state  are  declared  to  be  allodial^ 
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so  that,  subject  only  to  the  liability  to  escheat,  the  entire 
and  absolute  properly  is  vested  in  the  owners  according 
to  the  nature  of  their  respective  estates. 

"  No  lease  or  grant  of  agricultural  land  for  a  longer 
period  than  twelve  years,  hereafter  made,  in  which  shall 
be  reserved  any  rent  or  service  of  any  kind,  shall  be 
valid. 

"All  fines,  quarter  sales,  or  otlier  like  restraints  upon 
alienation  reserved,  in  any  grant  of  land  hereafter  to  be 
made,  shall  be  void. 

"  No  purchase  or  contract  for  tiie  sale  of  lands  in  this 
state,  made  since  the  fourteenth  day  bf  October,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five;  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  made,  of,  or  with  the  Indians,  shall  he  valid, 
unless  made  under  the  authority  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  legislature." 

§  89.  By  this  last  constitution,  the  legislative  power  is 
Tested  in  a  Senate  and  Assemhbj.  The  Senate  consists 
of  thirty-two  members,  and  are  chosen  every  two  years. 
The  Assembhj  consists  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
members,  annually  elected.  The  former  branch  U 
elected  from  the  districts  into  which  the  state  is  divided, 
each  district  being  entitled  to  one  member.  The  mem- 
bers oi  the  assembly  are  apportioned  among  the  several 
counties,  according  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  A 
majority  of  each  house  constitutes  a  quorum,  and  each 
houae  determines  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  judges  the 
Sections,  returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members, 
aod  chooses  its  ovni  officers,  except  the  president  of  the 
senate.  Any  bill  may  originate  in  either  house,  and  all 
bills  passed  by  one  house,  may  be  amended  by  the  other. 
The  enacting  clause  of  all  bills  is,  "  The  People  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assem- 
bly, do  enact  as  follows."  The  legislature  has  power  to 
alter  and  regulate  the  proceedings  and  jurisdiction  in 
law  and  equity ;  they  may  establish  local  courts  of  civil 
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and  criminal  jurisdiction^  and  provide  for  the  electicm  of 
local  officers ;  to  pravide  by  law  for  the  registry  of  bill* 
and  notes  issued  as  money ;  provide  for  the  oiganizatioii 
of  cities  and  villages,  restrict  their  power  of  taxation,  as- 
senments,  contracting  debts,  and  borrowing  money ;  may 
provide  for  filling  up  vacancies  in  office,  or  declaring 
offices  to  be  vacant ;  and  have  such  otlier  and  further 
powers  as  are  necessary  for  the  legislature  of  a  free  and 
enlightened  people. 

No  bill  can  be  passed  unless  by  the  assent  of  a  ma^ 
jority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  branch  of  the 
l^^lature ;  and  the  question  upon  the  final  passage 
must  be  taken  immediately  upon  its  last  reading,  and  the 
yeas  and  nays  entered  on  the  journal.  No  private  or- 
local  bill,  which  may  be  passed  by  the  legislature,  caa 
embrace  more  than  one  subject,  and  that  must  be  ex- 
pressed  in  the  title. 

The  legislature  has  power  to  del^ate  to  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  the  several  counties  of  the  state,  such 
further  powers  of  local  legislation  and  administration,  at 
it  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe.  Every  bill  which 
passes  the  senate  and  assembly  must,  before  it  becomes 
a  law,  be  presented  to  the  governor :  if  he  approves,  he 
must  s^n  it ;  but  if  not,  he  must  return  it  with  his  ob* 
jections,  to  that  house  in  which  it  originated,  which  must 
enter  such  objections  at  large  on  the  journal,  and  proceed 
to  re-consider  it  If,  after  such  re-consideration,  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  shall  pass  the  bill,  it  must 
be  sent  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  must  be  re-con- 
sidered ;  and  if  approved  by  all  the  members  present,  it 
becomes  a  law,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the 
governor.  But  in  such  cases,  the  vote  of  both  houses 
must  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  entered  on 
their  respective  journals.  If  the  bill  is  not  returned  by 
the  governor  within  ten  days,  Sundays  excepted,  after  it 
shall  be  presented  to  him^  it  becomes  a  law  in  the  same 
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maDDer  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  legislature  shall, 
by  their  adjournment,  prevent  its  return,  in  which  case 
it  does  Dot  become  a  law. 

There  is  quite  an  anomaly  in  the  provisions  respecting 
the  passage  of  those  bills  ivhicU  the  governor  returns 
with  his  objections.  No  bill,  it  will  be  perceived,  can  be 
passed  under  one  provision  of  the  constitution,  unless  it 
receive  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  all  tlie  members 
elected  to  each  branch  of  the  legislature ;  the  total  num- 
ber of  both  branches  is  one  hundred  and  sixty ;  there- 
fore, eighty-one  constitutes  a  majority  that  must  vote  for 
the  bill  originally.  A  majority  of  each  house,  by  aoother 
provision,  constitutes  a  quorum  to  do  business ;  lience, 
■ixly-live  is  a  majority  of  tlie  house,  and  seventeen  a 
majority  of  the  senate  ;  making  the  total  nmnber  to  con- 
■titute  a  quormji  for  both  houses  eigbty-two.  In  the 
event  that  all  the  residue  of  each  branch  should  see  6t 
to  absent  themselves  from  the  bouse  on  a  hoal  passage 
of  a  bill  vetoed  by  the  governor,  two-thirds  of  sixty-five 
may  pass  the  bill  in  the  house,  and  two-thirds  of  seventeen 
may  puss  it,  under  such  circumstances,  in  the  senate ;  that 
is,  twelve  may  pass  it  in  the  seaate,  and  tbiity-three  in 
the  house ;  so  that,  in  the  event  of  a  veto  to  a  bill,  it 
may,  notwithstanding,  become  a  law  by  the  final  vote  of 
f(»ty-fire  members  of  the  legislature ;  whereas,  if  it  had 
not  been  objected  to  by  the  governor,  it  must,  in  order 
to  have  become  a  law,  have  received  the  vote  of  at  least 
eighty-one  members  of  the  legislature. 

The  clause  relative  to  those  biUs  returned  with  the 
dissent  of  tlie  governor,  is  found  in  a  section  of  the  con- 
stitution posterior  to  the  other  provisions  above  referred 
to,  in  the  same  instrument. 

§  90.  The  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  declares,  that 
the  legi^tive  powers  shall  be  vested  in  a.  General  As- 
sembly, consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives. 

19 
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It  also  contains  the  following  provisions : 

'^  The  general  assembly  shall  meet  on  the  first  Tues- 
day of  December  in  every  year,  unless  sooner  convened 
by  the  governor. 

**  Each  house  shall  choose  its  speaker  and  other  offi- 
cers ;  and  the  senate  shall  also  choose  a  speaker  pr6 
tempore^  when  the  speaker  shall  exercise  the  office  of 
governor. 

^  Each  house  shall  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its 
members.  Contested  elections  shall  be  determined  by  a 
conunittee^  to  be  selected,  formed,  and  regulated  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  directed  by  law.  A  majority  of  each 
house  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business ;  but  a 
smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may 
be  authorized,  by  law,  to  compel  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent members,  in -such  manner,  and  under  such  pensdties 
as  may  be  provided. 

'<  Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceed- 
ings,  punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and, 
with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member,  but 
not  a  second  time  for  the  same  cause ;  and  shall  have 
all  other  powers  necessary  for  a  branch  of  the  legislature 
of  a  free  state. 

'<  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings, 
and  publish  them  weekly,  except  such  parts  as  may  re- 
quire secrecy.  And  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members 
on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  any  two  of  them, 
be  entered  on  the  journals. 

"  The  doors  of  each  bouse  and  of  committees  of  the 
whole  shall  be  open,  unless  when  the  business  shall  be 
such  as  ought  to  be  kept  secret. 

"  Neither  house  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other, 
adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place 
than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be  sitting. 

^Ail  bills  fbr  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
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house  of  representatives ;  but  the  senate  may  propose 
ameadments,  as  in  other  bills, 

"Every  bill,  which  shall  have  passed  both  houses, 
shall  be  presented  to  the  governor.  If  he  approve,  he 
shall  sign  it;  but  ifhe  shall  not  approve,  he  shall  return 
it,  with  his  objections,  to  the  house  in  which  it  shall 
have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objcctioDs  at  large 
upon  their  journals,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If, 
after  such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  that  houso  shall 
agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  with  the  objections, 
to  the  other  house,  by  which  likewise  it  shall  bo  recon- 
sidered j  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  house,  it 
shall  be  a  law.  But  in  such  cases  the  votes  of  both 
houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the 
names  of  the  persons  voting  for  or  against  the  bill  shall 
be  entered  on  the  journals  of  each  house  respectively. 
If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  fay  the  governor  within 
ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been 
presented  to  him,  it  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if 
he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  general  assembly,  by  their 
adjournment,  prevent  its  return :  in  which  case  it  shall 
be  a  law,  unless  seat  back  within  tbxee  days  atler  theif 
next  meetiiig. 

"  Every  order,  resolution  or  vote,  to  which  the  con- 
currence of  both  houses  may  be  necessary,  (except  on  a 
question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the  gov- 
ernor, and,  before  it  shall  take  effect,  be  approved  by 
him,  or  being  disapproved,  shall  be  repassed,  by  twp- 
jthirds  of  both  houses,  according  to  the  rules  and  iimita- 
tioos  prescribed  in  case  of  a  bill. 

"The  house  of  representatives  shall  have  the  sole 
power  of  impeaching. 

"AU  impeachments  shall  be  tried  by  tiie  Senate: 
When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  the  eegtaitxa  ahall  be 
upon  oath  or  affirmation.    No  person  stall  be  connicted 
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without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present" 

It  also  contains  the  following  declaration  of  rights : 

''  That  the  general,  great,  and  essential  principles  of 
liberty  and  free  government  may  be  recognized  and  un- 
alterably established,  We  declare  That, 

^'  All  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent,  and 
have  certain  inherent  and  indefeasible  rights,  among 
which  are  those  of  enjoying  and  defending  life  and  lib- 
erty, of  acquiring,  possessing  and  protecting  property  and 
reputation,  and  of  pursuing  their  own  happiness. 

"All  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  all  free 
governments  are  founded  on  their  authority,  and  instituted 
for  their  peace,  safety  and  happiness :  For  the  advance- 
ment of  these  ends,  they  have  at  all  times,  an  unalienable 
and  indefeasible  right  to  alter,  reform,  or  abolish  their 
government,  in  such  manner  as  they  may  think  proper. 

"All  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right  to 
worship  Almighty  Grod  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  consciences :  no  man  can,  of  right,  be  compelled  to 
attend,  erect  or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  ta 
maintain  any  ministry  against  bis  consent :  no  human 
authority  can,  in  any  case  whatever,  control  or  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  conscience :  and  no  preference  shall 
ever  be  given,  by  law,  to  any  religious  establishment  or 
modes  of  worship. 

"  No  person  who  acknowledges  the  being  of  a  God, 
and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  shall,  on 
account  of  his  religious  sentiments,  be  disqualified  te 
hold  any  office  or  place  of  trust  or  profit  under  this  com- 
monvee^th, 

"  Elections  shall  be  free  and  equal. 

"  Trial  by  jury  shall  be  as  heretofore,  and  the  right 
thereof  remain  inviolate. 

"  The  printing  presses  shall  be  free  to  every  person 
who  undertakes  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  legis- 
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lature,  or  any  branch  of  government :  And  no  law  shall 
ever  be  made  to  restrain  the  right  thereof.  The  free 
communication  of  thoughts  and  opinions  is  one  of  the 
invaluable  rights  of  man;  and  every  citizea  may  freely 
speak,  write  and  print  on  any  subject,  being  responsible 
for  the  abuse  of  that  liberty.  In  prosecutions  for  the 
publication  of  papers  investigating  the  official  conduct  of 
officers,  or  men  in  a  public  capacity,  or  where  the  matter 
published  is  proper  for  public  information,  the  truth 
thereof  may  be  given  in  evidence:  And  in  all  indict- 
ments for  libels,  the  jury  shall  have  a  right  to  determine 
the  law  and  the  facta,  under  the  direction  of  the  court  as 
in  other  cases. 

"  The  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persona,  houses, 
papers  and  possessions,  from  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures:  And  do  warrant  to  search  any  place,  or  to 
seize  any  person  or  things,  shall  issue,  without  descri- 
bing them  as  nearly  as  may  be,  nor  without  probable 
cause  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation. 

"  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  hath  a  right 
to  be  heard  by  himself  and  his  counsel,  to  demand  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against  him ;  to  meet 
the  witnesses  face  to  face ;  to  have  compulsory  process 
for  obtaining  witnesseB  in  his  favor,  and,  in  prosecutions 
by  indictment  or  information,  a  speedy  public  trial,  by 
an  impartial  jury  of  the  vicinage;  he  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  give  evidence  against  himself,  nor  can  he  be 
deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  unless  by  the 
judgment  of  his  peers,  oz  the  law  of  the  land. 

"  No  person  shall,  for  any  indictable  offence,  be  pro- 
ceeded against  criminally  by  information,  except  in  cases 
arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when 
in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger,  or,  by 
leave  of  the  court,  for  oppression  and  misdemeanor  in 
office.  No  person  ^idl  for  the  same  offence,  be  twice 
pat  in  jeopa^y  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  any  man's 
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property  be  taken  or  applied  to  public  use,  without  the 
consent  of  his  representativesy  and  without  just  compen- 
sation being  made. 

'^  All  courts  shall  be  open»  and  every  man,  for  an  in- 
jury done  him  in  his  lands,  goods,  person  or  reputatioUi 
slndl  have  remedy  by  the  due  course  of  .law,  and  right 
and  justice  administered,  without  sale,  denial  or  delay. 
Suits  may  be  brought  against  the  commonwealth  in  such 
manner,  in  such  courts,  and  in  such  cases,  as  the  legisbr 
ture  may  by  law  direct 

''No  power  of  suspending  laws  shall  be  exercisedy 
unless  by  the  l^;islature,  or  its  authority. 

'*  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  punishments  inflicted. 

"  All  prisoners  shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient  sureties, 
unless  for  capital  offences,  when  the  proof  is  evident  or 
presumption  great;  and  the  privilege  of  the  vmt  of 
habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  ia 
cases  of  rebellion,  or  invasion,  the  public  safely  may  re- 
quire it 

''  No  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  or  gaol  de- 
livery shall  be  issued. 

''  The  person  of  a  debtor,  where  there  is  not  strong 
presumption  of  fraud,  shall  not  be  continued  in  prison, 
after  delivering  up  his  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  credir 
tors,  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

'^  No  ex  post  facto  law^  nor  any  law  impairing  con- 
tracts shall  be  made. 

^'  No  person  shall  be  attainted  of  treason  or  felony  by 
the«legislature. 

<<  No  attainder  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  nor, 
except  during  the  life  of  the  offender,  forfeiture  of  estate 
to  the  commonwealth:  the  estates  of  such  persons  as 
shall  destroy  their  own  lives,  shall  descend  or  vest  as  in 
case  of  natural  death ;  and  if  any  person  shall  be  killed 
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by  casualty,  there  shall  be  no  forfeiture  by  reason 
thereof. 

"  The  citizens  have  a  right,  in  a  peaceable  manner,  to 
assemble  together,  fur  their  common  good,  and  to  apply 
to  those  invested  with  the  powers  of  government  for  re- 
dress of  grievances,  or  other  proper  purposes,  by  petition, 
address,  or  remonstrance. 

"  The  right  of  citizens  to  bear  arms,  in  defence  of 
themselves  and  the  state,  shall  not  be  questioned. 

"  No  standing  army  shall^  in  time  of  peace,  be  kept  up 
-without  the  consent  of  the  legislature;  and  the  military 
shall,  in  all  cases,  and  at  all  times,  be  in  strict  subordi* 
I  nation  to  the  civil  power. 

"No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  he  quartered  in 
any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time 
of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

"  The  legislature  shall  not  grant  any  title  of  nobility, 
or  hereditary  distioction,  nor  create  any  office  the, ap- 
pointment of  which  shall  be  for  a  longer  terra  than 
during  good  behaviour. 

"  Emigration  from  the  state  shall  not  be  prohibited. 

"To  guard  against  tranagreHsions  of  the  high  powen 
which  we  have  delegated,  We  declare,  That  every 
thing  in  this  article  is  excepted  out  of  the  general  powers 
of  government,  and  shall  for  ever  remain  inviolate." 

§  91.  On  the  2d  day  of  July,  1776,  in  a  provincial 
coi^tess,  held  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  a  charter  of 
rights,  io  the  form  of  a  omstitution,  was  adopted,  which 
was  slightly  amended  by  an  act  of  20th  September, 
1777,  and  remained  die  fundamental  law  of  that  sfate, 
vntil  the  adoption  of  a  new  constltation  in  1844.  The 
constitution  ihea  adopted  contained  the  following  provi- 
sions: 

"An  m^  are  by  nature  free  and  independent,  and 
lUtte  certain  natund  and  tmalienable  rights,  among  which 
are  diose  of  enjoy^  and  defending  life  and  liberty,  bo- 
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quiring,  possessing,  and  protecting  property,  and  of  par- 
suing  and  obtaining  safety  and  happiness. 

'^  All  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people. 

'^  Government  is  instituted  for  the  protection,  security, 
and  benefit  of  the  people,  and  they  have  the  right  at  all 
times  to  alter  or  reform  the  same,  whenever  the  public 
good  may  require  it. 

'<  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  the  inestimable  privi- 
lege of  worshiping  Almighty  God  in  a  manner  agreeable 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience ;  nor  under  any 
pretence  whatever,  be  compelled  to  attend  any  place  of 
worship  contrary  to  his  faith  and  judgment ;  nor  shall 
any  person  be  obliged  to  pay  tithes,  taxes,  or  other  rates, 
for  building  or  repairing  any  church  or  churches,  place 
or  places  of  worship,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  any 
minister  or  ministry  contrary  to  what  he  believes  to  be 
right,  or  has  deliberately  and  voluntarily  engaged  to 
perform. 

'^  There  shall  be  no  establishment  of  one  religious  sect 
in  preference  to  another.  No  religious  test  shall  be  re- 
quired as  a  qualification  for  any  office  or  public  trust ; 
and  no  person  shall  be  denied  the  enjoyment  of  any  civil 
right  merely  on  account  of  his  religious  principles* 

"  Every  person  may  freely  speak,  write,  and  publish 
his  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  responsible  for  the 
abuse  of  that  right  No  law  shall  be  passed  to  restrain 
or  abridge  the  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press.  In  all 
prosecutions  or  indictments  for  libel,  the  truth  may  be 
given  in  evidence  to  the  jury  ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  to 
the  jury  that^the  matter  charged  as  libellous  is  true,  and 
was  published  with  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends, 
the  party  shall  be  acquitted ;  and  the  jury  shall  have  the 
right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  fact. 

'^  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  perscms, 
houses,  papers  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated ;  and  no  warrant  shall 
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issue  but  upon  probable  cause^  supported  by  oath  or 
affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched,  and  the  papers  and  thiogs  to  be  seized. 

"  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remam  inviolate ; 
but  the  legislature  may  authorize  the  trial  of  civil  suits, 
when  the  matter  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  fifty  dollars^ 
by  a  jury  of  six  men. 

''  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  have 
the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial 
jury;  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  ac- 
cusation; to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
him ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses 
in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  in  his 
defence. 

"  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  criminal 
offence,  unless  on  the  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
grand  jury,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  or  in  cases 
cognizable  by  justices  of  the  peace,  or  arising  in  the 
army  or  navy^  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  serFice 
in  time  of  war  or  public  danger. 

''  No  person  shall,  after  acquittal,  be  tried  for  the  same 
offence.  All  persons  shall,  before  conviction,  be  bailable 
by  sufficient  sureties,  except  for  capital  offences,  when 
the  proof  is  evident  or  presumption  great. 

*•  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not 
be  suspended,  unless,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

"  The  military  shall  be  in  strict  subordination  to  the 
civil  power. 

"  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in 
anv  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner ;  nor  in 
time  of  war,  except  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

''  Treason  against  the  state  shall  consist  only  in  levy- 
ing war  against  it,  or  in  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort.     No  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
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treason,  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the 
samo  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

*'  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  excessive  fines 
shall  not  be  imposed,  and  cruel  and  unusual  punishments 
shall  not  be  inflicted. 

**  Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation ;  but  land  may  be  taken  for 
public  highways  as  heretofore,  until  the  legislature  shall 
direct  compensation  to  be  made. 

''  No  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for  debt  in  any  action, 
or  on  any  judgment  founded  upon  contract,  unless  in  cases 
of  fraud  ;  nor  shall  any  person  be  imprisoned  for  a  mili- 
tia fine  in  time  of  peace. 

"  The  people  have  the  right  freely  to  assemble  together, 
to  consult  for  the  common  good,  to  make  known  their 
opinions  to  their  representatives,  and  to  petition  for  re* 
dress  of  grievances. 

<^  This  enumeration  of  rights  and  privileges  shall  not 
be  construed  to  impair  or  deny  others  retained  by  the 
people." 

§  92.  It  also  provided  : 

"  The  powers  of  the  government  shall  be  divided  into 
three  distinct  departments — the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial ;  and  no  person  or  persons  belonging  to,  or 
constituting  one  of  these  departments,  shall  exercise  any 
of  the  powers  properly  belonging  to  either  of  the  others, 
except  as  herein  expressly  provided, 

"  The  legislative  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Senate 
and  General  Assembly. 

"  The  senate  shall  be  composed  of  one  senator  from 
each  county  in  the  state,  elected  by  the  legal  voters  of 
the  counties,  respectively,  for  three  years. 

"  The  general  assembly  shall  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers annually  elected  by  the  legal  voters  of  the  counties, 
respectively,  who  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  said 
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couDties  as  nearly  as  may  be,  according  to  the  number 
of  their  inhabitants. 

'^  Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  re- 
turns, and  qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a 
majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  busi- 
ness ;  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to 
day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  absent  members,  in  such  manner  and  under  such 
penalties  as  each  house  may  provide. 

^'  Each  house  shall  choose  its  own  officers,  determine 
the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its  members  for  dis- 
orderly behaviour,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds,  may  expel  a  member. 

'<  Iilach  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings, 
and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same ;  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  house,  on  any  ques- 
tion, shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be 
entered  on  the  journal. 

''  Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  the  legislature 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more 
than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in 
which  the  two  houses  shall  be  sitting. 

"  All  bills  and  joint  resolutions  shall  be  read  three 
times  in  each  house,  before  the  final  passage  thereof; 
and  no  bill  or  joint  resolution  shall  j  ass,  unless  there  be 
a  majority  of  all  the  members  of  each  body  personally 
present  and  agreeing  thereto  :  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of 
members  voting  on  such  final  passage  shall  be  entered 
on  the  journal. 

**A11  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
house  of  assembly  ;  but  the  senate  may  propose  or  con- 
cur with  amendments,  as  on  other  bills. 

"  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  for 
appropriations  made  by  law. 

"  The  credit  of  the  state  shall  not  be  directly  or  indi- 
rectly loaned  in  any  case. 
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"  The  l^slature  shall  not,  in  any  manner,  create  any 
debt  or  debts,  liability  or  liabilities,  of  the  s^ate,  which 
shall  singly,  or  in  the  aggregate  with  any  previous  debts 
or  liabilities,  at  any  time  exceed  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  except  for  purposes  of  war  or  to  repel  invasion, 
or  to  suppress  insurrection,  unless  the  same  shall  be  au- 
thorized by  a  law  for  some  single  object  or  work,  to  be 
distinctly  specified  therein  ;  which  law  shall  provide  the 
ways  and  means,  exclusive  of  loans,  to  pay  the  interest 
of  such  debt  or  liability  as  it  falls  due,  and  also,  to  pay 
and  discharge  the  ^principal  of  such  debt  or  liability 
within  thirty-five  years  from  the  time  of  (he  contracting 
thereof,  and  shall  be  irrepealable  until  such  debt  or  lia- 
bility, and  the  interest  thereon,  are  fully  paid  and  dis- 
charged :  and  no  such  law  shall  take  eflfcct  until  it  shall, 
at  a  general  election,  have  been  submitted  to  the  people^ 
and  have  received  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes  cast  for  and  against  it  at  such  election :  and  all 
money  to  be  raised  by  the  authority  of  such  law  shall 
be  applied  only  to  the  specific  object  stated  therein,  and 
to  the  payment  of  the  debt  thereby  created.  This  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  construed  to  refer  to  any  money  that 
has  been,  or  may  be  deposited  with  this  state  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

"  No  divorce  shall  be  granted  by  the  legislature. 

*^  No  lottery  shall  be  authorized  by  this  state ;  and  no 
ticket  in  any  lottery  not  authorized  by  a  law  of  this 
state,  shall  be  bought  or  sold  within  the  state. 

"  The  legislature  shall  not  pass  any  bill  of  attainder, 
ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  or  depriving  a  party  of  any  remedy  for  enfor- 
cing a  contract  which  existed  when  the  contract  was 
made. 

"  To  avoid  improper  influences,  which  may  result 
from  intermixing  in  one  and  the  same  act  such  things  as 
(lave  no  proper  relation  to  each  other,  every  law  shall 
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embrace  but  one  object,  and  that  shall  be  expressed  in 
tbe  title. 

**  The  lawa  of  this  state  »]iaU  begin  in  the  following 
fl^le,  '  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  General  Aasem- 
Wy  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey.' 

*'  The  fund  for  the  support  of  free  schools,  and  all 
money,  stock  and  other  property,  which  may  hereafter 
be  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  or  received  into  tbe 
treasury  under  the  provision  of  any  la%v  heretofore  passed 
to  auffinent  the  said  fund,  shall  be  securely  iuvested,  and 
Tcmaiit  a  perpetual  fund ;  and  the  income  thereof, 
except  so  much  as  it  may  be  judged  expedient  to  apply 
to  an  increase  of  the  capital,  shall  be  annually  appropri- 
ated to  the  support  of  public  schools,  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  state  ;  and  it  shall  not  be 
competent  for  the  legislature  to  borrow,  appropriate,  or 
ttsc  the  said  fund,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  any  other 
purpose,  under  any  pretence  whatever. 
■  "  No  private  or  special  law  shall  he  passed  authori- 
aing  the  sale  of  any  lands  belonging  in  whole  or  in  part 
to  a  minor  or  minors,  or  other  persons  who  may  at  tbe 
time  be  under  any  legal  disability  to  act  for  themselves. 
*^  The  assent  of  three-fifths  of  the  members  elected  to 
eedi  house  shall  be  requisite  to  the  passage  of  every- 
law  for  granting,  coDtinuing,  altering,  amending,  or  re- 
newing charters  for  banks  or  money  corporations ;  and 
•U  sach  charters  shall  be  limited  to  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  years. 

*'  Individuals  or  private  corporations  shall  not  be  au- 
thorized to  take  private  property  for  public  use,  without 
JDft  compensation  first  made  to  the  owners. 

"  The  legislature  may  vest  in  the  circuit  courts  or 
courts  of  common  pleas,  within  the  several  counties  of 
tiiis  state,  chancery  powers,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  fore- 
closure of  mortgages  and  sale  of  mortgaged  premises. 
"Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  both./ 
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shall  be  presented  to  the  governor :  if  he  approve,  he 
shall  sign  it ;  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  ob- 
jections, to  the  house  in  which  it  shall  have  originated, 
who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal, 
and  proceed  to  reconsider  it ;  if,  after  such  reconsidera- 
tion, a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  that  house  shall 
agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the 
objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise 
be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  of  by  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a  law ;  but 
in  neither  house  shall  the  vote  be  taken  on  the  same  day 
on  which  the  bill  shall  be  returned  to  it :  and  in  all  such 
cases  tlie  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by 
yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for 
and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of 
each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  re- 
turned by  the  governor,  within  five  days  (Sunday  ex- 
cepted) afler  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the 
same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed 
it,  unless  the  legislature,  by  their  adjournment,  prevent 
its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

**  The  house  of  assembly  shall  have  the  sole  power  of 
impeaching,  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  members ; 
and  all  impeachments  shall  be  tried  by  the  senate  :  the 
members,  when  sitting  for  that  purpose,  to  be  on  oath  or 
affirmation  *  Truly  and  impartially  to  try  and  determine 
the  charge  in  question  according  to  evidence :'  and  no 
person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  senate." 

§  93.  The  constitution  of  the  state  of  Delaware  vests 
the  legislative  power  in  a  general  assembly,  consisting 
of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives* 

The  representatives  are  chosen  for  two  years  by  the 
citizens  of  the  respective  counties. 

The  senators  are  elected  for  four  years  in  the  same 
manner. 


^ 
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Each  house  elects  its  speaker  and  other  officers;  and 
fclso  each  liousc  whose  speaker  acta  as  governor  elects  a 
■tipeaker  pro  km. 

-  Each  house  also  are  judges  of  the  elections,  returns, 
4nd  qualifications  o(  their  own  members,  and  a  majority 
constitutes  a  quorum  ;  tliey  may  compel  the  attendance 
■of  their  members,  determine  their  own  rules  of  proceed- 
ings, punish  tlieir  own  members  for  disorderly  behavior, 
and  hag  all  the  powers  necessary  for  a  legislature  of  a 
firee  state. 

The  bouse  of  representatives  has  tlie  sole  power  of 
impeachment,  but  these  cases  must  be  tried  by  the  sen- 
ate.    It  is  also  declared  : 

"  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
bouse  of  representatives ;  but  the  senate  may  propose 
alterations  as  in  other  bills  ;  and  no  bill,  from  the  opera- 
tions of  which,  when  passed  into  a  law,  revenue  may 
incidentally  arise,  shall  be  accounted  a  bill  for  raisiug 
reveoue ;  nor  shall  any  matter  or  clause  whatever,  not 
immediately  relating  to  and  necessary  for  raising  reve- 
nues be  in  any  manner  blended  with  or  annexed  to  a 
bUi  Sex  laising  reveDue.(a) 

'*  No  act  of  incorporation,  except  for  the  renewal  of 
existing  corporations^  shall  be  hereafter  enacted  without 
the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  le- 
gulature,  and  with  a  reserved  power  of  revocation  by 
the  legislature ;  and  no  act  of  incorporation  wbicb  may 
be  hereafter  enacted  shall  continue  in  force  for  a  longer 
period  than  twenty  years,  without  the  re-enactment  of 
the  l^slature,  unless  it  be  an  incorporation  for  puUic 
im^x>vement." 

§  94.  The  constitution  of  Maryland  contains  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  of  rights : 

"The  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  by  a  declaratory 

(a)  Art.  2,  ^  14. 
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act^  baying  assumed  a  right  to  make  laws  to  bind  the 
colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  and,  in  pursuance  of 
such  claim,  endeavored,  by  force  of  arms,  to  subjugate 
the  united  colonies  to  an  unconditional  submission  to 
their  will  and  power,  and  having  at  length  constrained 
them  to  declare  themselves  independent  states,  and  to 
assume  a  government  under  the  authority  of  the  people : 
Therefore, 

"  We,  the  delegates  of  Maryland,  in  free  and  full  con- 
vention assembled,  taking  into  our  most  serious  conside* 
ration  the  best  means  of  establishing  a  good  constitution 
in  this  state^  for  the  sure  foundation  and  more  perma- 
nent security  thereof,  declare : 

^'That  all  government  of  right  originates  from  the 
people^  is  founded  in  compact  only,  and  instituted  solely 
for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

^'  That  the  people  of  this  state  ought  to  have  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  of  regulating  the  internal  government 
and  police  thereof. 

'^  That  the  inhabitants  of  Maryland  are  entitled  to  the 
common  law  of  England,  and  the  trial  by  jury,  accord* 
ing  to  the  course  of  that  law,  and  to  the  benefit  of  sueh 
of  the  English  statutes^  as  existed  at  the  time  of  their 
first  emigration ;  and  which,  by  experience,  have  been 
found  applicable  to  their  local  and  other  circumstances, 
and  of  such  others  as  have  been  since  made  in  England, 
and  Great  Britain,  and  have  been  introduced,  used,  and 
practised  by  the  courts  of  law  or  equity :  and  also  to  all 
acts  of  assembly,  in  force  on  the  first  of  June,  seventeen 
hundred  and  seventy-four,  except  such  as  may  have 
since  expired,  or  have  been,  or  may  be,  altered  by  acts 
of  convention,  or  this  declaration  of  rights — subject,  nev- 
ertheless, to  the  revision  of,  and  amendment  or  repeat 
by,  the  legislature  of  this  state ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Maryland  are  also  entitled  to  all  property  derived  to 
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them  from  or  under  the  charter  granted  by  his  majesQr 
Charles  I.,  to  Csecilius  Calvert,  Baron  of  Baltimore. 

''That  all  persons  invested  with  the  l^slative  or 
txecutive  powers  of  government  are  the  trustees  of  the 
public,  and,  as  such,  accountable  for  their  conduct; 
wherefore^  whenever  the  ends  of  government  are  per- 
verted^ and  the  public  liberty  manifestly  endangered,  and 
all  other  means  of  redress  are  ineffectual,  the  people  may, 
and  of  right  ought  to  do,  reform  the  old,  or  establish  a 
new  government  The  doctrine  of  non-resistance  against 
arbitrary  power  and  oppression  is  absurd^  slavish,  and 
destructive  of  the  good  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

''  That  the  right,  in  the  people,  to  participate  in  the 
legislature,  is  the  best  security  of  liberty^  and  the  foun-« 
dation  of  all  free  government ;  for  this  purpose  elections 
oug^t  to  be  free  and  frequent^  and  every  man  having 
property  in^  a  common  interest  with,  and  an  attachment 
to^  the  community,  ought  to  have  a  right  of  sufirage^ 

''  That  the  l^slative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers 
of  government  ought  to  be  for  ever  separate  and  distinct 
from  each  other, 

"  That  no  power  of  suspending  laws,  or  the  execution 
of  lawS)  unless  by,  or  derived  from,  the  legislature,  ought 
to  be  exercised  or  allowed. 

"  That  freedom  of  speech  and  debate,  or  proceedings, 
in  the  legislature,  ought  not  be  impeached  in  any  other 
court  of  judicature. 

"  That  a  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  ought 
to  be  fixed,  the  most  convenient  to  the  members  thereof, 
and  to  the  depository  of  public  records ;  and  the  legisla- 
ture ought  not  to  be  convened  or  held  at  any  other  place, 
but  from  evident  necessity. 

**  That,  for  redress  of  grievances,  and  for  amending^ 
strengthening,  and  preserving  the  laws,  the  legislature 
ought  to  be  frequently  convened. 

"  That  every  man  hath  a  right  to  petition  the  legisla^ 
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taret  for  the  redraw  of  grierances,  in  a  peaceable  and 
orderly  manner. 

<<  That  no  aid,  charge,  tax,  burthen,  fee  or  fees,  ought 
to  l>e  set,  rated,  or  levied,  under  any  pretence,  without 
consent  of  the  legislature. 

*'  That  the  lerying  of  taxes  by  the  poll  is  grievous  and 
oppressive,  and  ought  to  be  abolished ;  that  paupera 
ought  niH  to  be  assessed  for  the  support  of  government ; 
b\it  o\Try  iHhcr  person  in  tlie  state  ought  to  contribute 
his  pn^niiHi  of  public  taxes,  for  the  support  of  govern^ 
iMnt  acmiding  to  his  actual  worth,  in  real  or  personal 
pivycrtT.  >Ailhin  the  state;  yet  fines,  duties,  or  taxes 
«MV  |M^^T  and  justly  be  imposed  or  laid,  with  politic 
^"^  VM^w«  f^«r  iKc  CCH^  ^>TCjnment  and  benefit  of  the 

*  t%M  vMie^MMirT  Iaw7$  ought  to  be  avoided,  as  far  as 
^  >,v«^\Mft«ii  ^Ulli  iW  mMv  cii*  the  state :  and  no  law  to 
wuJvs^  v«VftH  <MiiU  iwawnal  paint  and  penalties  ought  to  be 
uk^  lU  ^\  c<iMii^x  \v  ai  any  lime  hereafter. 

*  '4t^l  i^'iivsi^^'ih^^  law^  punishing  facts  committed 
bviC^vv  itiK'  cxu^UHiiV  i4  such  laws,  and  by  th«n  only  de-^ 
vJnmvU  <iruiUua)»  an^  oppressive,  unjust,  and  incompatible 
\\Hh  Ub^Miy  >  wherefoxt^  no  ex  post/acio  law  ov^t  to 
b^  UMido. 

'^  Thai  no  law  to  attaint  particular  persons  of  treason 
or  feliUiy,  ought  to  be  made  in  auy  case,  or  auy  time 
herealWr. 

**  That  every  freeman,  for  any  injury  done  him  in  his 
person  or  property,  ought  to  have  remedy,  by  the  course 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  ought  to  have  justice  and 
right,  freely,  without  sale,  fidly,  without  any  denial,  and 
speedily,  without  delay,  according  to  the  law  of  thir 
land. 

"  That  the  trial  of  facts  where  they  arise  is  one  of  the 
greatest  securities  of  the  lives,  liberties,  and  estates  of 
tl»e 
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"  That,  in  fill  criminal  prosecutions,  every  man  hath  a 
right  to  be  informed  of  the  accusation  against  him;  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  indictment  or  charge  in  due  time  (if 
fequired)  to  prepare  for  his  defence ;  to  be  allowed 
counsel ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
him  ;  to  have  process  for  his  witnesses  ;  to  examine  the 
witnesses  for  and  against  him,  on  oath ;  and  to  a  speedy 
trial  by  an  impartial  jury,  without  whose  unanimous 
consent  he  ought  uot  to  be  found  guilty. 

"  That  no  man  ought  to  be  compelled  to  give  evidence 
agaiQEit  himself  in  a  court  of  common  law,  or  in  any 
other  court,  but  in  such  cases  as  have  been  usually 
practised  in  this  state,  or  may  hereafter  be  directed  by 
the  legislatnre. 

"  That  no  freeman  ought  to  be  taken,  or  iinprisoncd, 
or  disseized  of  his  freehold,  liberties,  or  privileges,  or 
outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  destroyed,  or  de- 
prived of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  but  by  the  jtKlg- 
ment  of  his  peers,  or  by  tlie  law  of  the  land.  • 

"  That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  or  unusual  punisb- 
meots  inflicted  by  the  courts  of  law. 

"  That  all  warrants,  without  oath  or  affirmation,  to 
■earch  suspected  places,  or  to  seize  any  person  or  pro- 
pccty,  are  grievous  and  oppressive ;  and  all  general  war- 
raafes  to  search  suspected  places,  or  to  apprehend  sus- 
pected persona,  without  naming  or  describing  the  place 
or  tlie  person  in  special,  are  illegal,  and  ought  not  to  be 
granted. 

**  That  there  ought  to  be  no  forfeiture  of  any  part  of 
the  estate  of  any  person,  for  any  crime  except  murder, 
•r  treason  against  the  state,  and  then  only  on  convictioo 
and  attainder. 

•♦  That  a  well  regulated  militia  is  the  proper  and  natu- 
nl  defence  of  a  free  goFemment. 

"  That  standing  armies  aie  dangerous  to  liberty,  and 
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ought  not  to  be  raised  or  kept  up  wittiout  ccmsait  of  the 
legislature. 

'^  That,  in  all  cases  and  at  all  times,  the  military  oi^;bt 
to  be  under  strict  subordination  to,  and  control  of^  the 
ciril  power. 

«*  That  no  soldier  ought  to  he  quartered  in  any  house 
in  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  the  ownar ;  and 
in  time  of  war,  in  such  manner  only  as  the  legislatuxe 
shall  direct 

^  That  no  person,  except  regular  soldiers,  mariners, 
and  marines  in  the  service  of  this  state,  or  militia  wheai 
in  actual  service,  ought  in  any  case  to  be  subject  to,  oar 
punishable  by,  martial  law. 

<*  That  the  independency  and  uprightness  of  judges 
are  essential  to  the  impartial  administration  of  justice, 
and  a  great  security  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people ;  wherefore,  the  chancellor  and  judges  ought  to 
Jbold  commissions  during  good  behaviour ;  and  the  said 
chancellor  and  judges  shall  be  removed  for  misbehaviour, 
on  conviction  in  a  court  of  law,  and  may  be  removed  by 
the  governor,  upon  the  address  of  the  general  assembly^ 
provided,  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  eadi 
house  concur  in  such  address.  That  salaries,  liberal, 
but  not  profuse,  ought  to  be  secured  to  the  chancellor 
and  the  judges  during  the  continuance  of  their  commis«> 
sions,  in  such  manner,  and  at  such  times,  as  the  legisla* 
ture  shall  hereafter  direct,  upon  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  of  this  state.  No  chancellor  or  judge 
ought  to  hold  any  other  office,  civil  or  military,  or  receive 
fees  or  perquisites  of  any  kind. 

^  That  a  long  continuance  in  the  first  executive  de^ 
partment  of  power  or  trust,  is  dangerous  to  liberty ;  a 
rotation,  therefore,  in  those  departments,  is  one  of  the 
best  securities  of  permanent  freedom, 

^^  That  no  person  ought  to  hold,  at  the  same  time, 
mate  than  one  office  of  profit  nor  ouirht  any  person  in 
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public  trust  to  receive  any  present  from  any  foreign 
prince  or  state,  or  from  the  United  States,  or  tay  of 
them,  without  the  approbation  of  this  state. 

"That,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every  mao  to  worship  God 
ia  such  manner  as  lie  thinks  most  acceptable  to  him,  all 
persons  professing  the  Christian  religion  are  equally  en- 
titled to  protection  in  their  religious  liberty  ;  wherefore, 
no  person  ought  by  any  law  to  be  molested  in  his  person 
or  estate,  on  account  of  his  religious  persuasion  or  pro- 
fession, or  for  his  religious  practice ;  unless,  under  color 
of  religion,  any  man  shall  disturb  tlie  good  order,  peace, 
or  safety  of  the  state,  or  shall  infringe  the  laws  of  mo- 
rality, or  injure  others  in  their  natural,  civil,  or  religious 
rights :  nor  ought  any  person  to  be  compelled  to  frequent, 
or  maintain,  or  contribute,  unless  on  contract,  to  main- 
tain any  particular  place  of  worship  or  any  particular 
ministry;  (yet  the  legislature  may,  in  their  discretion, 
lay  a  general  and  equal  tax  for  the  support  of  the  Chrig- 
tian  religion ;  leaving  to  each  individual  the  power  of 
appointing  the  payment  over  of  the  money,  collected  from 
him,  to  the  support  of  any  particular  place  of  worship  or 
minister,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  his  own  de- 
nomination, or  the  poor  in  general  of  any  particular 
eotuty ;)  but  the  churches,  chapels,  glebes,  and  all  other 
ptopertr,  now  belonging  to  the  church  of  England, 
iMlgfat  to  remain  to  the  church  of  England  forever.  And 
all  acts  of  assembly  lately  passed,  for  collecting  moneys 
fat  building  or  repairing  particular  churches  or  chapels 
of  ease,  shall  continue  in  force,  and  be  eicecuted,  unless 
the  l^islature  shall,  by  act,  supersede  or  repeal  the  same : 
but  no  county  court  shall  assess  any  quantity  of  tobacco, 
mr  sum  of  money,  hereafter,  on  the  application  of  any 
TCstry-men  or  church-wardens ;  and  every  incumbent  of 
the  church  of  England,  who  hath  remained  in  his  parish, 
■■d  performed  his  duty,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
provision  and  support  established  by  the  act  entitled 
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^'  an  act  for  the  support  of  the  clei^  of  the  church  of 
England  in  this  province/'  till  the  November  court  of 
this  present  year,  to  be  held  for  the  county  in  which  hit 
parish  shall  lie,  or  partly  lie,  or  for  such  time  as  he  hath 
remained  in  his  parish,  and  performed  his  duty. 

^*  That  every  gift,  sale,  or  devise  of  lands,  to  any  miiH 
ister,  public  teacher,  or  preacher  of  the  gospel,  as  such| 
or  to  any  religious  sect,  order,  or  denomination,  or  to^  or 
for  the  support,  use,  or  benefit  of,  or  in  trust  for,  any  min^ 
ister,  public  teacher,  or  preacher  of  the  gospel,  as  such, 
or  any  religious  sect,  order,  or  denomination  ;  and  every 
gift  or  sale  of  goods  or  chattels,  to  go  in  succession,  or  to 
take  place  after  the  death  of  the  seller,  or  donor,  to  or 
for  such  support,  use,  or  benefit,  and  also  every  devised 
goods  or  chattels  to  or  for  the  support,  use,  or  benefit  of 
any  minister,  public  teacher,  or  preacher  of  the  gospe^ 
as  such,  or  ^any  religious  sect,  order,  or  denomination, 
without  tlie  leave  of  the  legislature,  shall  be  void,  exc^ 
always  any  sale,  gift,  lease,  or  devise  of  any  quantity  of 
land  not  exceeding  two  acres,  for  a  church,  meeting,  or 
other  house  of  worship,  and  for  a  burying  ground,  which 
shall  be  improved,  enjoyed,  or  used  only  for  such  pur* 
pose,  or  such  sale,  gift,  lease,  or  devise,  shall  be  void. 

"  That  no  other  test  or  qualification  ought  to  be  re* 
quired,  on  admission  to  any  office  of  trust  or  profit,  than 
such  oath  of  support  and  fidelity  to  this  state,  and  such 
oath  of  office,  as  shall  be  directed  by  this  convention  or 
the  legislature  of  this  state,  and  a  declaration  of  a  belief 
in  the  Christian  religion. 

^'  That  the  manner  of  administering  an  oath  to  any 
person,  ought  to  be  such  as  those  of  the  religious  perr 
suasion,  profession,  or  denomioation,  of  which  such 
person  is  one,  generally  esteem  the  most  effectual  con* 
firmation  by  the  attestation  of  the  divine  Being ;  and  thajt 
the  people  called  Quakers,  those  called  Tunkers,  an4 
thoM  (ailed  Menonists,  holding  it  unlawful  to  take  a^ 
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OBlb  OD  any  occasion,  ought  to  be  silowed  to  make  their 
soleniD  atrtrmatiou  in  the  manner  that  Quakers  have 
been  heretufore  allowed  to  nllirm  ;  and  to  be  of  the  same 
avail  as  an  oath  in  all  such  cases  a.s  the  affirmation  of 
Q,uakera  hath  been  allowed  and  accepted  within  this 
state  instead  of  an  oath.  And  further,  on  such  affirma- 
tion, warrants  to  search  for  stolen  goods,  or  the  appre- 
hcDsion  or  commitment  of  ofienders,  ought  to  be  granted, 
or  security  for  the  peace  awarded,  and  Q.uakers,  Tunk- 
ers,  or  Menonists  ought  also,  on  their  solemn  attirmation 
aforofiuid,  to  be  admitted  as  witnesses  in  all  crimiual 
cases,  (not  capital.) 

"  That  the  city  of  Annapolis  ought  to  have  all  its 
rigbt^,  privileges,  and  benefits,  agreeable  to  its  charter 
and  tlie  acta  of  assembly  confirming  and  regulating  the 
Bame,  subject,  nei'ertheless,  to  such  alterations  as  may 
be  made  by  this  convention  or  any  future  legislature. 

"  That  the  liberty  of  the  press  ought  to  be  inviolably 
preserved. 

"That  monopolies  are  odious,  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  a  free  government,  and  the  principles  of  commerce, 
ipA  on^t  not  to  be  suffered. 

-■■'^*4<]%«t  DO  title  of  nobility,  or  hereditary  htmon,  ought 
ito  hvgraiited  ia  this  state. 

'iu'*t;itiat  the  subsisting  resolves  of  this  and  the  wreral 
OQH  held  for  this  colony,  ought  to  be  in  force  «■ 
^mless  altered  by  this  convratioo,  or  the  legislature 
«£dn«tate. 

u!*^That  this  declaration  of  rights,  or  the-form-  of  gmrein* 
mmt'  to  be  estaUtshed  by  this  «onrentioBf  or  any  part 
<iii«itli*r  of  them,  ought  not  to  be  altered^  changed,  «r 
iMislwd  by  the  l^i^tnre  of  this  state,  but  in  such 
iMmer  as  this  convention  shall  prescribe  and  direct" 

§  95.  The  constitution  of  Maryland  ordains  and  fixes 
tlit  k^idatire  power  in  two  distinct  branches,  a  Senate 
ifli  »Bmeeta[  JMegatM,  called  togettor  »' Vhe  GommI 
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Assembly  of  Maryland;"  The  del^ates  are  chosen  otM 
voce  by  tbe  people.  They  are  the  judges  of  the  returns, 
elections  and  qualifications,  of  their  own  members,  dect 
their  own  officers,  originate  ail  money  bills,  propose  bills 
to  the  senate,  inquire  on  the  oath  of  witnesses  into  all 
complaints,  grievances  and  offences,  as  the  grand  inquest 
of  the  state,  and  may  commit  any  person  for  any  crime 
to  the  public  jail,  there  to  remain  till  he  be  discharged 
by  due  course  of  law ;  may  expel  any  member  for  mifr' 
demeanors^  pass  and  examine  all  accounts  of  the  state 
relating  to  revenue;  may  call  for  public  and  official 
papers  and  records,  and  send  for  persons  whom  they 
may  deem  necessary  in  the  course  of  their  inqtdries. 
The  house  of  del^ates  may  punish  by  imprisonment 
any  person  for  contempt  or  disorderly  conduct  towaidt 
their  members,  or  by  arresting  and  assaulting  theip,  and 
the  senate  exercises  the  same  power. 

The  Senate  is  elected  every  fifth  year  by  the  peojde 
viva  voce,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  house  of  delegates, 
and  exercises  the  same  power  over  their  members  and 
officers  as  the  house.  They  have  full  power  to  exerciae 
their  judgment  in  passing  laws,  and  may  amend  any 
bill  from  the  house,  before  passing  upon  it ;  they  may 
originate  any  other  except  money  bills.  The  style  <tf 
the  laws  is,  '^  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland."  Every  bill  passed  by  the  general  assemUy 
when  engrossed,  must  be  presented  by  tbe  speaker  of 
the  house  of  delegates,  in  tbe  senate,  to  the  governor  tot 
the  time  being,  who  must  sign  the  same,  and  thereto 
affix  the  great  seal  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of 
both  houses ;  and  must  be  recorded  in  the  general  court 
office  of  the  western  shore^  and  in  due  time  printed,  pub-* 
lished)  and  certified,  under  the  great  seal^  to  the  several 
county  courts. 

It  is  declared,  '^  That  it  shall  not  be  lavdul  for  the 
general  assembly  of  this  state  to  lay  an  equal  and 


lent,  and  have  certain  inherent  rights,  of  which, 
D  thej  enter  into  B  state  o(  society,  they  cannot,  by 
compact*  deprive  or  divest  their  posterity  ;  namely, 
mjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  tlie  means  of  ac- 
ing  and  possessing  property,  and  pursuing  and  ob- 
ng  happiness  and  safety. 

rbat  all  power  is  vested  in,  and  consequently  derived 
,  the  pei^le ;  that  magistrates  are  their  trustees  and 
inta,  and  at  all  times  amenable  to  them. 
Fhat  government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  instituted  for 
3ommon  benefit,  protection,  and  security  of  the  peo- 
oationi  or  community  :  of  all  the  various  modes  and 
8  of  government,  that  is  best,  which  ia  capable  of 
udng  the  greatest  degree  of  happiness  and  safety, 
is  moat  effectually  secured  against  the  danger  of 
idminiatration ;  and  that,  when  any  government  shall 
Dund  inadequate  or  contrary  to  these  purposes,  a 
>ritj  of  the  commuDity  bath  an  indubitable,  unalien- 
and  indefeasible  right  to  reform,  alter,  or  abolish  it, 
ich  manner  as  shall  be  judged  most  conducive  to  the 
ie  weal. 

That  no  man  or  set  of  men,  are  entitled  to  exclusive 
sparate  emoluments  or  privil^es  from  the  commu- 
but  in  consideration  of  public  services ;  which  not 
;  descendible,  neither  ought  the  offices  of  magistrate, 
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''That  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  of  th« 
state  should  be  separate  and  distinct  from  the  judiciary ; 
and  that  the  members  or  the  two  first  may  be  restrained 
from  oppression,  by  feeling  and  participating  the  boi^ 
thens  of  the  people,  they  should,  at  fixed  periods,  be 
reduced  to  a  private  station,  return  into  that  body  from 
which  they  were  originally  taken,  and  the  vacancies  be 
supplied  by  frequent,  certain,  and  regular  elections,  kk 
which  all,  or  any  part  of  the  former  members,  to  be 
again  eligible,  or  ineligible  as  the  laws  shall  direct* 

'^  That  elections  of  members  to  serve  as  representa* 
tives  of  the  people,  in  assembly,  ought  to  be  free }  and 
that  all  men  having  sufficient  evidence  of  permanent 
common  interest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the  commiH 
nity,  have  the  right  of  sufirage,  and  cannot  be  taxed  or 
deprived  of  their  property  for  public  uses,  without  thdr 
own  consent,  or  that  of  their  representatives  so  elected* 
nor  bound  by  any  law  to  which  they  have  not,  in  like 
manner,  assented,  for  the  public  good. 

"  That  all  power  of  suspending  laws,  or  the  execution 
of  laws,  by  any  authority,  without  consent  of  the  repve« 
sentatives  of  tlie  people,  is  injurious  to  their  rights,  and 
ought  not  to  be  exercised. 

'^  That,  in  all  capital  or  criminal  prosecutions,  a  man 
hath  a  right  to  demand  the  cause  and  nature  of  his  accu- 
sation, to  be  confronted  with  the  accusers  and  witnesses, 
to  call  for  evidence  in  his  favor,  and  to  a  speedy  trial  by 
an  impartial  jury  of  his  vicinage,  without  whose  unani- 
mous consent  he  cannot  be  found  guilty ;  nor  can  he  be 
compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself;  that  no  man 
be  deprived  of  his  liberty  except  by  the  law  of  the  land* 
or  the  judgment  of  his  peers. 

"  That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ments inflicted. 

<<  That  general  warrants,  whereby  an  offiper  or  mes- 
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senger  may  be  commanded  to  search  suspected  places 
without  evidence  of  a  fact  committed,  or  to  seize  any 
person  or  persons  not  named,  or  whose  offence  is  not 
particularly  described  and  supported  by  evidence,  are 
grievous  and  oppressive,  and  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

"  That,  in  controversies  respecting  property,  and  in 
suits  between  man  and  man,  the  ancient  trial  by  jury  is 
prefemble  to  any  other,  and  ought  to  be  held  sacred. 

"That  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  the  great 
bulwarks  of  liberty,  and  can  never  be  restrained  but  by 
despotic  governments. 

"That  a  well  regulated  militia,  composed  of  the  body 
of  the  people,  trained  to  arms,  is  the  proper,  natural,  and 
safe  defence  of  a  free  state;  that  standing  armies,  in  time 
of  peace,  should  be  avoided,  as  dangerous  to  liberty  ;  and 
that,  in  all  cases,  the  military  should  be  under  strict 
tiubordination  to,  and  governed  by,  the  civil  power, 

"  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  uniform  government  * 
and,  therefore,  that  no  government  separate  from,  or  in- 
dependent of  tlic  government  of  rir^inia,  ou^ht  to  be 
erected  or  established  within  the  limits  thereof. 

"  That  no  free  government,  or  the  blessing  of  liberty, 
can  be  preserved  to  any  people,  but  by  a  6rm  adherence 
to  justice,  moderation,  temperance,  frugality,  and  virtue, 
and  by  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  principles. 

"That  religion,  or  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our 
Creator,  and  the  manner  of  discharging  it,  can  be  di- 
rected only  by  reason  and  conviction,  not  by  force  or 
violence ;  and  therefore  all  men  are  equally  entitled  to 
the  free  exercise  of  religion,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience ;  and  that  it  is  the  mutual  duty  of  all  to  prac- 
tise Christian  forbearance,  love,  and  charity  towards 
each  other." 

By  Article  Ist  of  the  amended  constitution  of  this 
stale,  adopted  14th  January,  1830,  it  is  declared,  "  The 
dedaration  of  rights  made  on  the  12tli  June,  1776,  b^ 
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the  representatives  of  the  good  people  of  Virginia, 
sembled  in  full  and  free  convention,  which  pertained  to 
them  and  their  posterity,  as  the  basis  and  foundation  of 
government ;  requiring  in  the  opinion  of  this  conventkm 
no  amendment,  shall  be  prefixed  to  this  constitutioB, 
and  have  the  same  relation  thereto  as  it  had  to  the 
former  constitution  of  this  commonwealth." 

§  97.  In  the  state  of  Virginia,  the  l^islative  power, 
by  the  constitution  of  that  state,  is  vested  in  two  distinct 
branches,  called  together  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia. One  of  these  branches  is  called  the  hoose  of 
ddegates,  and  consists  of  one  hundred  and  thirty4bar 
members,  chosen  annually  by  the  several  counties.  The 
other  branch  is  the  senate,  consisting  of  thirty-two  mem- 
bers, chosen  by  districts.  Each  house  appoints  its  own 
officers,  and  judges  the  elections  of  its  own  membefs. 
They  have  power  to  divest  all  persons,  civil,  military^ 
executive  or  otherwise,  from  all  power,  office*  or  emoli»' 
faient  from  the  state,  who  have  fought  a  duel  or  been 
engaged  in  a  duel  in  any  manner.  All  cases  of  impeach- 
ments arise  in  the  house  of  delegates,  but  are  tried  by 
the  senate. 

The  legislature  is  required  to  meet  at  least  once  every 
year ;  and  neither  house  during  the  session,  without  the 
consent  of  the  other,  can  adjourn  for  more  than  three 
days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two 
houses  shall  be  sitting.  A  majority  of  each  house  con- 
stitutes a  quorum,  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn 
from  day  to  day.  All  laws  must  originate  in  the  house 
of  delegates,  to  be  approved  or  rejected  by  the  senate,  or 
to  be  amended  with  the  consent  of  the  house  of  de- 
legates. 

Sec.  11  of  art.  3,  contains  a  limitation  upon  legislative 
power.  It  declares,  '^  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  shall  not  in  any  case  be  suspended.  The  l^i»- 
latuxe  shall  not  pass  any  bill  of  attainder ;  or  any  expoU 
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fado  law;  or  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts; or  any  law,  whereby  private  property  shall  be 
taken  for  public  uses,  without  just  compensation  ;  or  any 
law  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press. 
No  man  shall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or  support  any 
religious  worship,  place,  or  ministry  whatsoever ;  nor 
shall  any  man  be  enforced,  restrained,  molested,  or  bur- 
thened  in  his  body  or  goods,  or  otherwise  suffer,  on  ac- 
count of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief,  but  all  men  shall 
be  free  to  profes.s,  and  by  argument  to  maintain,  their 
opinions  in  matters  of  religion,  and  the  same  shall  in  no 
wise  affect,  diminish,  or  enlarge  their  civil  capacities, 
and  the  legislature  shall  not  prescribe  any  religious  test 
whatever;  nor  confer  any  peculiar  privileges  or  advan- 
tages on  any  one  sect  or  denomination  ;  nor  pass  any  law 
requiring  or  authorizing  any  religious  society,  or  the 
people  of  any  district  within  this  commonwealth  to  levy 
on  themselves  or  others  any  tax  for  the  erection  or  re- 
pair of  any  house  for  public  worship,  or  for  the  support 
of  any  church  or  ministry ;  but  it  shall  be  left  free  to 
every  person  to  select  his  religious  instructor,  and  make 
for  his  support  such  private  contract  as  he  shall  please." 

§  98.  The  declaration  of  rights  of  North  Carolina, 
adopted  on  18th  December,  1776,  provided  ; 

"That  all  political  power  is  vested  in,  and  derired 
frofn,  the  people  only. 

"  That  the  people  of  this  state  ought  to  have  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  of  regulating  the  internal  government 
aad  police  thereof. 

"  That  no  men,  or  aet  of  men,  are  entitled  to  exclusive 
w  separate  emoluments  or  privileges  from  the  commu- 
nity, but  in  consideration  of  public  services. 

"  That  the  legislative,  executive,  and  supreme  judicial 
powers  of  government,  ought  to  be  forever  separate  and 
diatiDCt  from  each  other. 
■  "  That  all  powers  of  suspending  laws,  or  the  execution 
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of  laws,  by  any  authority,  withoat  the  consent  of  the 
presents  tives  of  the  people,  is  injurious  to  their  rightly 
and  ought  not  to  be  exercised. 

^^  That  elections  of  members  to  serve  as  representap 
tives  in  general  assembly  ought  to  be  free. 

^  That  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  every  man  has  & 
right  to  be  informed  of  the  accusation  against  him,  and 
to  confront  the  accusers  and  witnesses  with  other  testi* 
mony,  and  shall  not  be  compelled  to  give  evidence 
against  himself. 

''  That  no  freeman  shall  be  put  to  answer  any  crimi- 
nal charge,  but  by  indictment,  presentment  or  impeach* 
ment 

^'  That  no  freeman  shall  be  convicted  of  any  crime,  but  ; 
by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  a  jury  of  good  and  lawfid 
men,  in  open  court,  as  heretofore  used. 

**  That  excessive  bail  should  not  be  required,  nor  eX'* 
cessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  nor  unusual  punishments 
inflicted 

^'  That  general  warrants,  whereby  any  officer  or  mes* 
senger  may  be  commanded  to  search  suspected  places, 
without  evidence  of  the  fact  committed,  or  to  seize  any 
person  or  persons,  not  named,  whose  offences  are  not 
particularly  described,  and  supported  by  evidence,  are 
dangerous  to  liberty,  and  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

''  That  no  freeman  ought  to  be  taken,  imprisoned,  or 
disseized  of  his  freehold,  liberties,  or  privileges,  or  out- 
lawed or  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  destroyed,  or  deprived 
of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  but  by  the  law  of  the 
land. 

"  That  every  freeman  restrained  of  his  liberty  is  en- 
titled to  a  remedy,  to  inquire  into  the  lawfulness  thereof, 
and  to  remove  the  same,  if  unlawful ;  and^  that  such  rem- 
edy ought  not  to  be  denied  or  delayed. 

'^  That  in  all  controversies  at  law,  respecting  property,, 
the  ancient  mode  of  trial  by  jury  is  one  of  the  best  kcu- 
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rities  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  ought  to  i 
aacred  aod  inviolable. 

"  That  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  the  great 
bulwarks  of  liberty ;  and  therefore  ought  never  to  be  re- 
strained. 

"  That  the  people  of  this  state  ought  not  to  be  taxed, 
or  made  subject  to  the  payment  of  any  impost,  or  duty* 
without  the  consent  of  themselves,  or  tJieir  representa' 
tives  in  general  assembly  freely  given. 

"  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  bear  anns*  for  the 
defence  of  the  state ;  and  as  standing  armies,  in  time  of 
peace,  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  iitey  ought  not  to  be 
kept  up ;  and  that  the  military  should  he  kept  under 
strict  subordination  to,  and  governed  by,  the  civil  power. 

"  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  assemble  together, 
to  consult  for  the  common  good^  to  instruct  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  to  apply  to  the  legislature  for  redress  of 
grievances. 

"  That  alt  men  have  a  natural  and  unalienable  right 
to  worship  Almighty  G>od  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  conscience. 

"That,  for  redress  of  grievances,  and  for  amending 
and  strengthening  the  laws,  elections  ought  to  be  often 
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Sectioii  thirty-four  of  the  constitution  provides : 

''  That  there  shall  be  no  establishment  of  any  one  le* 
ligious  church  or  denomination  in  this  state,  in  preference 
to  any  other ;  neither  shall  any  person,  on  any  pretence 
whatsoever,  be  compelled  to  attend  any  place  of  worship 
contrary  to  his  own  faith  or  judgment,  nor  be  obliged  to 
pay  for  the  purchase  of  any  glebe,  or  the  building  of  any 
house  of  worship,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  any  minister 
or  ministry,  contrary  to  what  he  believes  right,  or  has 
voluntarily  and  personally  engaged  to  perform ;  but  all 
persons  shall  be  at  liberty  to  exercise  their  own  mode  ctf 
worship.  Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  construed  to  exempt  preachers  of  treasonable  or  ae* 
ditious  discourses,  from  legal  trial  and  punishment.'' 

Sec.  4  of  the  amendments  to  the  constitution,  made 
June  4,  1835,  and  ratified  by  the  people  9th  November, 
1833,  and  which  took  effect  January  1,  1836,  contains 
the  following  restrictions  upon  the  legislature  : 

^  '^  The  general  assmbly  shall  have  power  to  pass  gene- 
ral laws  regulating  divorce  and  alimony,  but  shall  not 
have  power  to  grant  a  divorce  or  secure  alimony  in  any 
individual  case. 

'^  The  general  assembly  shall  not  have  power  to  pass 
any  private  law,  to  alter  the  name  of  any  person,  or  to 
legitimate  any  persons  not  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  or 
to  restore  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  any  person  con* 
victed  of  an  infamous  crime ;  but  shall  have  power  to 
pass  general  laws  regulating  the  same. 

"  The  general  assembly  shall  not  pass  any  private  law, 
unless  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  that  thirty  days'  notice 
of  application  to  pass  such  law  shall  have  been  given, 
under  such  directions  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
provided  by  law." 

§  99.  The  constitution  of  North  Carolina,  as  adopted 
in  1776  and  amended  in  1836,  provides  that  the  l^isla« 
tive  authority  is  vested  in  two  distinct  branches,  a  Senate 
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rities  of  tlie  rights  of  the  people,  and  ought  to  remain 
sacred  arid  inviolable. 

"  That  tlie  freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  the  great 
bulwarks  of  liberty;  and  therefore  ought  never  to  be  re- 
strained. 

"  That  the  people  of  this  state  ought  not  to  be  taxed, 
or  made  subject  to  tiie  payment  of  any  impost,  or  duty, 
witltout  the  consent  of  themselves,  or  their  represeata- 
lives  in  general  assembly  freely  given. 

"  That  the  people  have  a  riglit  to  bear  arms,  for  the 
defence  of  the  state;  and  as  standing  armies,  in  time  of 
peace,  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  they  ought  not  to  be 
kept  up ;  and  that  the  military  should  be  kept  under 
strict  HubordinatioQ  to,  and  governed  by,  the  civil  power, 

"  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  assemble  together, 
to  consult  for  the  common  good,  to  instruct  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  to  apply  to  the  legislature  for  redress  of 
grievances. 

"  That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  unalienable  right 
to  worship  Almighty  (Jod  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  conscience. 

"That,  for  redress  of  grievances,  and  for  ameadiiig 
and  streogthening  the  laws,  elections  ought  to  be  often 
held. 

"  That  a  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  prin- 
ciples 18  alraolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  blessings 
of  liberty. 

"  That  no  hereditary  emoluments,  privil^es,  or  honors 
oogbt  to  be  granted  or  conferred  in  this  state. 

"That  perpetuities  and  monopolies  are  contrary  to 
Ae  genius  of  a  free  state,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed. 

'*  That  retrospective  laws,  punishing  facts  committed 
before  the  existence  of  such  laws,  and  by  them  only  de- 
chued  criminal,  are  oppressive,  unjust,  and  incompatible 
with  liberty ;  wherefore,  no  ex  post  facto  law  ought  to  be 
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in  the  house  of  representatives,  but  may  be  altered, 
amended  or  rejected,  by  the  senate.  All  other  biBs 
originate  in  either  house.  The  house  of  representatives 
have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment,  but  to  be  tried  by 
the  senate. 

No  bill  or  ordinance  can  have  the  force  of  law,  until 
it  shall  have  been  read  three  times,  and  on  three  several 
days  in  each  house,  and  has  the  great  seal  affixed  to  it, 
and  been  signed  in  the  senate  by  the  president,  and  by 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives.  Neither 
house  can,  during  its  session,  adjourn  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other  for  more  than  three  days ;  nor  to  any 
other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  are 
sitting.  No  bill  or  ordinance  which  shall  have  been 
rejected  by  eidier  house,  can  be  brought  in  again  during 
the  sitting  without  leave  of  the  house,  and  notice  of  six 
days  being  previously  given. 

Articles  8  and  9  contain  the  following  provisions  : 

"  The  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  pro- 
fession and  worship,  without  discrimination  or  preference, 
shall,  forever  hereafter,  be  allowed  within  this  state  to 
all  mankind:  provided,  that  the  liberty  of  conscience 
thereby  declared,  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  excuse 
acts  of  licentiousness,  or  justify  practices  inconsistent 
with  the  peace  or  safety  of  this  state. 

"  The  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and  estates  of 
both  civil  and  religious  societies  and  of  corporated  bo- 
dies, shall  remain  as  if  the  constitution  of  this  state  had 
not  been  altered  or  amended. 

"  All  power  is  originally  vested  in  the  people  ;  and  all 
free  governments  are  founded  on  their  authority,  and  are 
instituted  for  their  peace,  safety,  and  happiness. 

"  No  freeman  of  this  state  shall  be  taken,  or  impris- 
oned, or  disseized  of  his  freehold,  liberties,  or  privileges, 
or  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  destroyed,  or 
deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  but  by  the 


)i  meir  memoers,  prepare  Dins  to  oe  passea  inio 
and  appoint  judges  of  the  courts  of  law  and  equity, 
s  of  admiralty,  and  attorney  genera],  and  all  field 
^eral  officers  of  the  militia  and  of  the  regular 
.  The  general  assembly  has  power  to  pass  lawi 
iting  militia  officers,  and  general  laws  in  divorce 
Iim<Hiy,  but  not  as  pertains  to  individuals." 
bills  must  be  read  three  times  in  each  house  before 
1  into  laws,  and  be  signed  by  the  speaker  of  each 

DO.  By  the  Constitution  of  South  Carolina  the  le- 

ire  authority  of  that  state  is  vested  iu  a  General 

nbly,  which  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 

aentatives. 

■  house  of  representatives  is  composed  of  members 

D  by  ballot  biennially,  by  the  citizens  of  the  state ; 

he  members  are  proportioned  among  the  several 

ies. 

e  senate  is  chosen  for  four  years,  and  consists  of 

lers  elected  by  the  counties  of  the  state,  as  they  are 

>rtioned. 

^  house  judges  of  the  elections,  returos,  &c.,  of 

members,  and  a  majority  constitutes  a  quorum ; 

;hoo8e  their  own  officers,  determine  their  rules  of 

adiog,  and  punish  their  members  for  misconduct, 
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house  of  representatives,  with  power  in  the  senate  to 
propose  or  concur  in  amendments.  Each  bill  is  re- 
quired to  be  read  three  times  on  three  separate  days,  in 
each  branch  of  the  general  assembly,  before  it  can  pass, 
unless  in  cases  of  actual  invasion  or  insurrection.  No 
law  or  ordinance  can  pass  containing  any  matter  different 
from  what  is  expressed  in  the  title  thereof;  and  all  must 
be  signed  by  the  president  in  the  senate  and  speaker  in 
the  house  of  representatives.  No  bill  or  ordinance  which 
has  been  rejected  by  either  house,  can  be  brought  in 
again  during  the  same  session  under  the  same,  or  any 
other  title,  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  each 
branch. 

Neither  house  can  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days, 
without  the  consent  of  the  other,  nor  to  any  other  place 
than  that  at  which  the  two  branches  are  sitting ;  and  in 
-case  oi  disagreement  of  the  two  houses  relative  to  aa 
adjournment,  the  governor  may  adjourn  them. 

Section  22  of  Article  I.  declares,  '^  The  general  as- 
sembly shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  and  ordi* 
nances  which  they  shall  deem  necessary  and  proper  for 
the  good  of  the  state,  which  shall  not  be  repugnant  to 
this  constitution.'' 

By  section  24,  no  vote,  resolution,  law,  or  order,  shall 
pass  the  general  assembly,  granting  a  donation  or  gra- 
tuity, in  favor  of  any  person  whatever,  but  by  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  the  general  assembly. 

The  governor  has  the  revision  of  all  bills  passed  by 
both  houses,  before  the  same  can  become  a  law.  But 
two-thirds  of  both  houses  may  pass  a  law  notwith- 
standing his  dissent,  and  if  any  bill  is  not  returned  by 
the  governor  within  five  days  after  it  is  presented  to 
him,  the  same  becomes  a  law,  unless  the  legislature,  by 
adjournment,  prevent  a  return ;  and  the  same  rule  6b- 
tains  in  reference  to  every  vote,  resolution,  or  order,  in 
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i¥hich  the  concurrence  of  both  houses  shall  be  neses* 
sarj,  except  on  a  question  of  adjournment. 

Freedom  of  the  press,  and  trial  by  jury,  as  theretofore 
used,  it  is  declared  shall  remain  inviolate.  It  is  also 
provided,  that  no  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed :  no 
person  who  theretofore  hath  been,  or  thereafter  may  be, 
a  collector,  or  holder  of  public  moneys,  shall  be  eligible 
to  any  office  in  the  state,  until  such  person  shall  have 
accounted  for,  and  paid  into  the  treasury,  all  sums  for 
which  he  may  be  accountable  or  liable.  The  person  of 
a  debtor,  where  there  is  not  a  strong  presumption  of 
fraud,  shall  not  be  detained  in  prison  after  delivering  up 
bona  fide  ail  his  estate,  real  and  personal,  for  the  use  of 
his  creditors,  in  such  manner  as  shall  thereafter  be  regu- 
lated by  law.  The  writ  of  Imbeas  corpus  shall  not  be 
suspended,  unless  when  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
the  public  safety  may  require  it.  No  person  within  the 
state  shall,  upon  any  pretence,  be  deprived  of  the  privi- 
lege of  worshipping  God  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  his 
ovm  conscience,  nor  be  compelled  to  attend  any  place  of 
worship  contrary  to  liis  own  liiith  and  judgment:  nor 
shall  he  ever  be  obliged  to  piiy  tithes,  taxes,  or  any  other 
rate,  for  the  building  or  repairing  any  place  of  worship, 
or  for  the  maintenance  of  any  minister  or  ministry,  con- 
trary to  what  he  believes  to  be  right,  or  hath  voluntarily 
engaged  to  do.  No  one  religious  society  shall  ever  be 
established  in  this  state,  in  preference  to  any  other ;  nor 
shall  any  j)erson  be  denied  the  enjoyment  of  any  civil 
right,  merely  on  account  of  his  religious  principles. 
There  shall  be  no  future  importation  of  slaves  into  this 
state,  from  Africa  or  any  foreign  place,  after  the  first  day 
of  October  next.  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power 
to  pass  laws  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  without  the 
consent  of  each  of  their  respective  owners,  previous  to 
such  emancipation.  They  shall  have  no  power  to  pre- 
vent emigrants,  from  cither  of  the  United  States  to  this 
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State,  from  bringing  with  them  sucli  persons  as  may  be 
deemed  slaves  by  the  laws  of  any  one  of  the  United  States. 

§  102.  The  powers  of  the  legislative  department  of  the 
state  of  Kentacky  are  vested  in  two  branches,  a  House 
of  Representatives  and  a  Senates  and  together  are  styled 
'^  The  General  Assembly  of  the  commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky." 

The  house  of  representatives  is  composed  of  members 
chosen  annually  by  electors. 

ThoY  choose  their  officers,  and  originate  all  bills  of 
revonue. 

The  senate  is  chosen  for  four  years,  and  elect  their 
tn\ii  officers — consists  of  twenty-four  members  at  least ; 
and  for  every  three  members,  over  fifty-^ht,  added  to 
tJie  hinise«  one  member  is  added  to  the  senate. 

Kach  house  judges  the  elections,  &c.,  of  its  own 
meniU^rst  and  punishes  them  for  misdemeanors. 

The  house  of  representatives  has  the  sole  power  of 
impeachment,  but  tliose  cases  are  tried  by  the  senate. 

The  general  assembly  has  power  to  regulate  by  law 
the  duties,  offices,  and  salaries  of  public  officers,  and  in 
what  manner  suits  may  be  brought  against  the  common- 
wealth :  they  have  full  power  to  permit  owners  of  slaves 
to  emancipate  them,  to  prevent  tlie  importation  of  slaves, 
to  oblige  owners  to  treat  them  with  humanity,  and  pro- 
vide for  them  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  keep  them 
comfortable,  and  to  abstain  from  injuring  them  in  life  or 
limb. 

Not  less  than  a  majority  of  the  members  of  each 
house  constitutes  a  quorum ;  but  a  smaller  number  may 
adjourn  from  day  to  day.  Neither  house  during  the 
session  can,  witliout  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for 
more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that 
in  which  they  are  sitting.  No  bill  has  the  force  of  a 
law,  until  on  three  several  days,  it  be  read  over  in  each 
house ;  and  free  discussion  allowed  thereon ;  unless^  iu 
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cases  of  ui^ucy,  four-fifths  of  the  hou9ejirilei»jae  UU 
shall  be  depeoding,  may  deem  it  expadunl  to  dupMM 
with  this  rule.  j'Vll  bills  for  raisiag  revtutoe  mut  laigi- 
nate  in  the  bouse  of  representatives ;  huttfae  Kiwte  nuNC^ 
propose  amendment.^  as  in  other  hilU:  /VawriaJ,  th«j  do 
oot  intmduce  any  new  matter,  uuder  the  .color  at  an 
amendnienl,  which  does  not  relate  to  raudog  a  iQveinw. 

livery  bill  wliich  shall  have  passed  both-hooM^t  mtiat 
be  presented  to  the  governor,  which,  if  he  lipplTW^  ha 
must  sign  it ;  but  if  not,  he  must  return  it,  :witfL  lui  f4|- 
jeclioiis.  to  the  house  in  which  it  shall  haye  ongHMte^ 
which  is  required  to  enter  his  objectiooa  at  laqpl  l^ao 
the  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider.  Jt ;  and  if^  after 
such  reconsideration,  a  majority  of  all  the  maDabsn 
elected  to  that  house  shall  agree  to  paw  it»it  malt  be 
sentf  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  houMt  1>J  wl^k 
it  must  be  likewise  considered ;  and,  if  approved  hf.-% 
majority  of  all  the  members  of  that  hoiiie,  it  beomMta 
law.  The  vote  in  such  cases,  must  be  by  jeU'tuad 
nays,  and  the  names  of  those  voting  ibr  CT  againet  it, 
entered  on  the  journal.  If  the  goveraor  does  oot  return 
tiie  bill  in  ten  days  after  being  presented  to  him,  it  be- 
comes a  law,  unless  the  general  assembly  adjourn ;  and 
in  that  event,  it  becomes  a  law,  unless  returned  within 
three  days  after  the  next  meeting  of  the  general  assem- 
bly. Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the 
ooDcmrence  of  both  houses  is  necessary,  except  on  a 
question  of  adjournment,  must  be  also  presented  to  the 
gOTemoT,  and  before  it  can  take  eifect,  must  be  approved 
by  him;  or,  if  it  is  disapproved  by  him,  it  must  be 
passed  by  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  both 
houses,  according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed 
in  cases  of  bills. 

Article  X.  declares : 
.   "  That  the  general,  great,  and  essential  principles  of 
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liberty  and  free  govemment  may  be  recognized  and 
tabliflhed,  we  declare : 

"  That  all  free  men,  when  they  form  a  social  compact^ 
are  equal ;  and  that  no  man  or  set  of  men  are  entitled  to 
exdufilve,  separate,  public  emoluments  or  privileges,  from 
the  community,  but  in  consideration  of  public  senrices. 

"  That  all  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  all  free 
govern  ments  are  founded  on  their  authority,  and  insti- 
tutiHl  for  their  peace,  safety,  and  happiness:  For  the 
advanconient  of  these  ends,  they  have  at  all  times  an 
uualionable  ami  indefeasible  right  to  alter,  reform,  or 
abolish  Uieir  gOTOrument,  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
Uiink  pro)H>r. 

'*  That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right 
to  worship  Almighty  Grod,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences ;  that  no  man  shall  be  compelled 
to  attend,  erect,  or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  to 
maintain  any  ministry  against  his  consent ;  that  no  hu- 
man authority  ought,  in  any  case  whatever,  to  control  or 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience;  and  that  no 
preference  shall  ever  be  given  by  law  to  any  religious 
societies  or  modes  of  worship. 

"  That  the  civil  rights,  privileges,  or  capacities  of  any 
citizen,  shall  in  no  wise  be  diminished  or  enlarged  on 
account  of  his  religion. 

"  That  all  elections  shall  be  free  and  equal. 

"  That  the  ancient  mode  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  held 
sacred,  and  the  right  thereof  remain  inviolate. 

"  That  printing  presses  shall  be  free  to  every  person 
who  undertakes  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  legis- 
lature or  any  branch  of  government ,  and  no  law  shall 
ever  be  made  to  restrain  the  riglit  thereof.  The  free 
communication  of  thoughts  and  opinions  is  one  of  the 
invaluable  rights  of  man,  and  every  citizen  may  freely 
speak,  write,  and  print,  on  any  subject,  being  responsible 
for  the  abuse  of  that  liberty. 
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"  Id  prosecutions  for  the  publication  of  papers  investi- 
gating the  official  conduct  of  officers,  or  men  in  a  public 
capacity,  or  where  the  matter  published  is  proper  for 
public  information,  the  truth  thereof  may  be  given  ia 
evidence ;  and  in  all  indictments  for  libels,  the  jury  shall 
have  a  right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  facts,  under 
the  direction  of  the  court,  as  in  other  cases. 

"  That  the  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  possessions,  from  unreasonable  sei- 
aures  and  searches ;  and  that  no  warrant  to  search  any 
place,  or  to  seize  any  person  or  thing,  shall  issue  without 
lescribing  them  as  nearly  as  may  be,  nor  without  proba- 
We  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation. 
'  "That  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  bath  a 
nghl  to  be  heard  by  himself  and  counsel ;  to  demaud  the 
aatute  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against  liim ;  to  meet 
the  witnesses  face  to  face  ;  to  have  compulsory  process 
for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor;  and,  in  prosecutions 
by  indictment  or  information,  a  speedy  public  trial  by  an 
hnpartiai  jury  of  the  vicinage  ;  that  he  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  give  evidence  against  himself;  nor  can  he  be 
deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  unless  by  the 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land. 

"That  HO  person  shall,  for  any  indictable  offence,  be 
proceeded  against  criminally  by  information,  except  in 
caiKt  Krising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  the  niilitia, 
ilh^ia  actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or  puUic  danger, 
hy  leave  or  the  court,  for  oppression  or  misdemeaaor  in 
'metf. 

.  ^''^91  o  person  shall,  for  the  same  offence,  be  twice  put 
fti^fibpaidy  of  hi^  life  or  limb,  nor  shall  any  man's  pro- 
|l#^  be  taken  or  applied  to  public  nse  without  the 
Sli^dit  of  his  representatives,  and  without  just  compen- 
itiSda  being  previously  made  to  him. 
^^'''ThiM;  sdl*  courts  shall  be  open,  and  every  person  for 
24 
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an  injury  done  him  in  his  lands,  goods,  person,  or  repu- 
tation, shall  have  remedy  by  the  due  course  of  law ;  and 
right  and  justice  administered  without  sale,  denial,  or 
delay. 

"  That  no  power  of  suspending  laws  shall  be  exercised 
unless  by  the  legislature,  or  its  authority. 

•'  That  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  ex- 
cessive fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  punishments  inflicted. 

"  That  all  prisoners  shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient  se- 
curities, unless  for  capital  offences,  when  the  proof  is 
evident,  or  presumption  great :  and  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when 
in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may 
require  it 

"  That  the  person  of  a  debtor,  where  there  is  not  strong 
presumption  of  fraud,  shall  not  be  continued  in  prison, 
after  delivering  up  his  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  credi- 
tors, in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

"  That  no  ex  past  facto  law,  nor  any  law  impairing 
contracts  shall  be  made. 

"  That  no  person  shall  be  attainted  of  treason  or  felo- 
ny by  the  legislature. 

"  That  no  attainder  shall  work  corruption  of  bloody 
nor,  except  during  the  life  of  the  offender,  forfeiture  of 
estate  to  the  commonwealth. 

"  That  the  estates  of  such  persons  as  shall  destroy 
their  own  lives,  shall  descend  or  vest  as  in  case  of  natu- 
ral death  ;  and  if  any  person  shall  be  killed  by  casualty, 
there  shall  be  no  forfeiture  by  reason  thereof. 

"  That  the  citizens  have  a  right  in  a  peaceable  manner 
to  assemble  together  for  their  common  good,  and  to 
apply  to  those  invested  with  the  powers  of  government 
for  redress  of  grievances,  or  other  proper  purposes,  by 
petition,  address,  or  remonstrance. 

"  That  the  rights  of  the  citizens  to  bear  arms  in  de- 
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feDce  of  themselves  and  the  state,  shall  not  be  qaes-   > 
tiooed. 

"  That  no  standing  army  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be 
kept  up  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature;  and  the 
military  shall,  in  all  cases  and  at  all  times,  be  iu  strict 
subordination  to  the  civil  power. 

"  That  no  soldier  shall,  iu  time  of  peace,  be  quartejred 
in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner;  nor  in 
time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

"  That  the  legislature  shall  not  grant  any  title  of  no- 
bility or  hereditary  dislinction,  nor  create  any  office,  the    ' 
appointment  to  which  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than 
during  good  behavior. 

"  That  emigration  from  this  state  shall  not  be  pro- 
hibited. 

"To  g\iard  against  transgressions  of  the  high  powers 
which  we  have  delegated,  we  declare,  that  every  thing 
in  this  article  is  excepted  out  of  the  general  powers  of 
goremment,  and  shall  forever  remain  inviolate;  and  that 
all  laws  contrary  thereto,  or  contrary  to  this  constitution, 
shall  be  void.'' 

§  103.  The  legislative  authority  of  Tennessee  is  vested 
in  ft  General  Assembly,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a 
HoDse  of  Representatives. 

The  house  of  representatives  consists  of  members  ap- 
pQjrticmed  among  the  several  counties,  and  are  elected 
hwmiially. 

The  senate  consists  of  members  apportioned  and  elect- 
ed in  like  manner. 

Bach  house  is  the  judge  of  the  elections  and  returns 
«f  its  own  members,  choose  its  officers,  punish  or  ex- 
fA  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and  Issue  writs 
flf  elections  to  fill  up  vacancies.  Bills  may  originate 
in  either  house,  and  be 'altered,  rejected,  or  amended 
by  the  other. 
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The  style  of  the  laws  are,  "  Be  it  enacted  by  thrf  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  ihe  State  of  Tennessee." 

The  general  assembly  have  power  to  tax  all  taxable 
lands  in  a  uniform  manner,  and  to  authorize  and  incor- 
porate towns  and  counties  and  impose  taxes  for  county 
and  corporation  purposes  respectively.  They  may  pass 
laws  excluding  the  right  of  suffrage  for  infamous  crimes. 

The  house  of  representatives  have  the  sole  power  of 
impeachment,  but  all  cases  are  tried  by  the  senate. 

The  l^islature  have  the  power  to  repeal,  amend,  or 
alter  any  existing  law,  and  fix  the  rate  of  interest 

It  is  expressly  provided  that  the  legislature  shall  have 
no  power  to  grant  divorces,  but  may  authorize  the  courts 
of  Justice  to  grant  them  for  such  causes  as  shall  be  spe- 
cified by  law.  Provided  such  laws  be  general  and  uni- 
form in  their  operation  throughout  the  state.  It  shall 
have  no  power  to  authorize  lotteries  for  any  purpose, 
and  is  required  to  pass  laws  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets  in  the  state.  It  has  no  power  to  suspend  any 
general  law  for  the  benefit  of  any  particular  individufd 
inconsistent  with  the  general  law  of  the  land ;  nor  to 
pass  any  law  granting  to  any  individual  or  individuals, 
rights,  privileges,  immunities,  or  exemptions,  other  than 
such  as  may  be  by  the  same  law  extended  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  community,  who  may  be  able  to  bring  himself 
within  the  provisions  of  such  law.  But  that  the  legis* 
lature  have  power  to  grant  such  charters  of  corporations 
as  they  may  deem  expedient  for  the  public  good.(a) 

The  constitution  of  this  state  also  contains  the  follow- 
ing declaration  of  rights. 

"  That  all  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  all  free 
governments  are  founded  on  their  authority,  and  instil 
tuted  for  their  peace,  safety,  and  happiness ;  for  the  ad- 


(a)  Art.  8. 
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vancement  of  those  ends,  they  have,  at  all  times,  an 
unalienable  and  indefeasible  right  to  alter,  reform  or 
abolish  the  government  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
think  proper. 

"That  government  being  instituted  for  the  common 
benefit,  the  docrine  of  non-resistance  against  arbitrary 
poTPcr  and  oppression,  is  absurd,  slavish  and  destructive 
to  the  good  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

"That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right 
to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  conscience ;  that  no  man  can,  of  right,  be 
compelled  to  attend,  erect,  or  support  any  place  of  wor- 
ship, or  to  maintain  any  minister  against  his  consent; 
that  no  human  authority  can,  in  any  case  whatever,  con- 
trol or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience  ;  and  that 
uo  preference  shall  ever  be  given,  by  law,  to  any  reli- 
gious establishment  or  mode  of  worship. 

"That  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a 
qualification  to  any  otlice  or  public  txust  under  this 
state. 
■    "  That  elections  shall  be  free  and  equal. 

"  That  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate. 

"That  the  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  possessions,  from  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures ;  and  that  general  warrants,  where- 
by an  officer  may  be  commanded  to  search  suspected 
]dacea,  without  evidence  of  the  fact  committed,  or  to  seize 
any  person  or  persons  not  named,  whose  offences  are  not 
particularly  described  and  supported  by  evidence,  are  dan- 
gerous to  liberty,  and  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

"  That  no  free  man  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or 
disseized  of  his  freehold,  liberties,  or  privileges,  or  out- 
lawed, or  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  destroyed  or  deprived 
of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  but  by  the  judgment  of 
%is  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land. 

*'  That  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accu9ed.  bath 
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a  right  to  be  heard  by  himself  and  his  counsel ;  to  de^ 
mand  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against 
him,  and  to  have  a  copy  thereof ;  to  meet  the  witnesses 
face  to  face ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining 
witnesses  in  his  favor;  and  in  prosecutions  by  indict- 
ment or  presentment,  a  speedy  public  trial,  by  an  impar- 
tial jury  of  the  county  or  district  in  which  the  crime  shall 
have  been  committed ;  and  shall  not  be  compelled  to  give 
evidence  against  himself 

"  That  no  person  shall,  for  the  same  offence,  be  twice 
put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb. 

"  That  laws  made  for  the  punishment  of  facts  com- 
mitted previous  to  the  existence  of  such  laws,  and  by 
them  only  declared  criminal,  are  contrary  to  the  princi- 
ples of  a  free  government ;  wherefore  no  ex  post  facto  law 
shall  be  made. 

"  That  no  conviction  shall  work  corruption  of  blood 
or  forfeiture  of  estate.  The  estate  of  such  persons  as 
shall  destroy  their  own  lives  shall  descend  or  vest  as  in 
case  of  natural  death.  If  any  person  be  killed  by  casa-. 
alty,  there  shall  be  no  forfeiture  in  consequence  thereof. 

'^  That  no  person  arrested  or  confined  in  jail,  shall  be 
treated  with  unnecessary  rigor. 

"  That  no  freeman  shall  be  put  to  answer  any  criminal 
charge  but  by  presentment,  indictment,  or  impeachment 

"That  all  prisoners  shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient 
sureties,  except  for  capital  offences  when  the  proof  is 
evident  or  the  presumption  great.  And  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  /labeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless 
when  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety 
may  require  it. 

"  That  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  ex- 
cessive fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments 
inflicted. 

"  That  all  courts  shall  be  open ;  and  every  man  for 
jan  iiyury  done  him  in  his  lands,  goods,  person^  or  repu- 
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tation,  shall  have  remedy  by  due  course  of  law,  and  right 
and  justice  administered  without  sale,  denial,  or  delay. 
Suits  may  be  brought  against  the  state  in  such  manner^ 
and  in  such  courts,  as  the  legislature  may  by  law  direct. 

"  That  tlie  person  of  a  debtor,  where  there  is  not  strong 
presumption  of  fraud,  shall  not  be  continued  in  prison 
after  delivering  up  his  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  credi- 
tor or  creditors,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  law. 

"  That  the  printing  presses  shall  be  free  to  every  per- 
son who  undertakes  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  the 
legislature,  or  of  any  branch  or  officer  of  government; 
and  no  law  shall  ever  be  made  to  restrain  the  right  there- 
of. The  free  communication  of  thoughts  and  opinions 
is  one  of  the  invaluable  rights  of  man,  and  every  citizen 
may  freely  speak,  write,  and  print  on  any  subject, 
being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  liberty.  But  in 
prosecutions  for  the  publication  of  papers  investigating 
the  official  conduct  of  officers  or  men  in  public  capacity, 
the  truth  thereof  may  be  given  in  evidence ;  and  in  all 
indictments  for  libels,  the  jury  shall  have  a  right  to  de- 
termine the  law  and  the  facts,  under  the  direction  of  the 
court,  as  in  other  criminal  cases. 

"  That  no  retrospective  law,  or  law  impairing  the  ob- 
ligation of  contracts,  shall  be  made. 

"  That  no  man's  particular  services  shall  be  demanded, 
or  property  taken,  or  applied  to  public  use,  without  the 
consent  of  his  representatives,  or  without  just  compen- 
sation being  made  therefor. 

"  That  perpetuities  and  nionopolies  are  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  a  free  state,  and  shall  not  be  allowed. 

"  That  the  citizens  have  a  right,  in  a  peaceable  man- 
ner, to  assemble  together,  for  their  common  good,  to 
instruct  their  representatives,  and  to  apply  to  those  in- 
vested with  the  powers  of  government  for  redress  of 
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grievances  or  other  proper  purposes,  by  address  or 
monstraQce. 

"  That  the  sure  and  certain  defence  of  a  free  people 
is  a  well  regulated  militia :  and,  as  standing  armies  in 
time  of  peace  are  dangerous  to  freedom,  they  ought  to 
be  avoided,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  and  safety  of 
the  community  will  admit;  and  that  in  all  cases  the 
military  shall  be  kept  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil 
authority. 

'^That  no  citizen  of  this  state,  except  such  as  are  em- 
ployed in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  or  militia  in 
actual  service,  shall  be  subjected  to  corporeal  punish- 
ment under  the  martial  law. 

"  That  the  free  white  men  of  this  state  have  a  right  to 
keep  and  to  bear  arms  for  their  common  defence. 

"  That  no  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered 
in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner ;  nor  in 
time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

"  That  no  citizen  of  this  state  shall  be  compelled  to 
bear  arms,  provided  he  will  pay  an  equivalent,  to  be  as- 
certained bv  law. 

"  That  an  equal  participation  of  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  is  one  of  tlie  inherent  riglits  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  state :  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  conceded  to 
any  prince,  potentate,  power,  person  or  persons  what- 
ever. 

"  That  no  hereditary  emoluments,  privileges,  or  hon- 
ors shall  ever  be  granted  or  conferred  in  this  state." 

§  104.  The  legislative  authority  of  the  state  of  Ohio  is 
vested  in  a  General  Assembly,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a 
ffause  of  Representatives,  f  /  y  6'/   J 

The  REPRESENTATIVES  are  chosen  annually  by  the  cit- 
•jigns  of  each  county  respectively,  and  the  number  never 
ig  less  than  thirty-six,  nor  exceeds  seventy-two. 

f]«)ie  SENATORS  are  elected  biennially,  by  qualified  vo- 
jlir  lepresentatives ;  and  are  divided  by  lot  into  two 
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classes.  They  are  limited  to  not  less  than  one-third  nor 
to  more  tiian  one-Iialf  of  the  number  of  representatives. 
£ach  house  keeps  a  journal  of  its  proceediogs,  elects 
its  own  officers,  determines  its  own  rules  of  proceeding, 
punishes  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and  ex- 
pels a  member  with  a  two-third  vote.  They  may  issue 
writs  of  election  to  fill  vacancies  when  they  occur  in 
llteir  bodies.  TJiey  are  privileged  from  arrest  except  in 
cases  of  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace ;  they 
may  puuish  any  person  for  disorderly  conduct  or  disre- 
spect towards  the  house,  by  imprisonment,  not  to  exceed 
twenty-four  hours.  Bills  may  originate  in  either  house, 
but  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  rejected  by  the  other. 
The  style  of  the  laws  are,  "  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  state  of  Ohio." 

The  representatives  have  the  sole  power  of  impeach- 
ment, to  be  tried  by  the  senate.  All  bills  are  signed  by 
the  speakers  of  both  houses. 

Every  bill  must  be  read  on  three  different  days  in 
each  house,  unless  in  case  of  emergency  three  fourtlis  of 
the  house  where  the  bill  is  so  pending  shall  deem  it  ex- 
pedient to  dispense  with  this  rule.  And  every  bill  hav- 
ing passed  both  houses,  must  be  signed  by  the  speakers 
of  the  respective  houses. 
..  Article  8  dedares : 

"  That  the  general,  great,  and  essential  principles  of 
liberty  and  free  government  may  be  recognized,  and  for 
erer  unalterably  established,  we  declare, 

"  That  all  men  are  bom  equally  free  and  independent, 
and  have  certain  natural,  inherent,  and  unalienable  rights, 
amongst  which  are  the  enjoying  and  defending  life  and 
liberty,  acquiring,  possessing,  and  protecting  property, 
and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety;  and 
every  free  republican  government,  being  founded  on  their 
aeie  authority,  and  oiganized  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
iiu;  their  liberties,  and  securing  their  independence—to 
25 
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effect  these  endi  they  have  at  all  times  a  complete  power 
to  alter,  reform,  or  abolish  their  government,  whenever 
they  may  deem  it  necessary. 

**  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involmitary  sef- 
vitnde  in  this  state,  otherwise  than  for  the  punishment 
of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  coOf 
▼icted ;  nor  shall  any  male  person,  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  nor  female  person,  arrived  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  years,  be  held  to  serve  any  person  as  a  ser^ 
vant  under  pretence  of  indenture,  or  otherwise,  unless 
such  person  shall  enter  into  such  indenture  while  io  a 
state  of  perfect  freedom,  and  on  condition  of  a  bona  fide 
consideration,  received  or  to  be  received  for  their  service^ 
except  as  before  excepted.  Nor  shall  any  indenture  ef 
any  negro  or  mulatto  hereafter  made  and  executed,  out 
of  this  state,  or,  if  made  in  the  state,  where  the  term  o{ 
service  exceeds  one  year,  be  of  the  least  validity,  except 
those  given  in  the  case  of  apprenticeships. 

^'  That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right 
to  worship  Almighty  €rod  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences ;  that  no  human  authority  can  lA 
any  case  whatever  control  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
conscience ;  that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  attend, 
erect,  or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  to  maintain 
any  ministry,  against  his  consent ;  and  that  no  preference 
shall  ever  be  given  by  law  to  any  religious  society  or 
mode  of  worship :  and  no  religious  test  shall  be  required 
as  a  qualification  to  any  office  of  trust  or  profit.  But 
religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  the  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
schools,  and  the  means  of  instruction,  shall  forever  be 
encouraged  by  legislative  provision,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  rights  of  conscience. 

"  Private  property  ought,  and  shall  ever  be  held  invio- 
late, but  always  subservient  to  the  public  welfare,  pro- 
vided a  compensation  in  money  be  made  to  the  owner. 
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"That  the  people  shall  be  secure  io  their  persons, 
botiKK,  papers,  and  possessions,  from  all  unwarrantable 
Marches  and  seizures ;  and  that  g'eneral  warrauts,  wliere- 
by  an  officer  may  be  commanded  to  search  suspected 
places,  without  probable  evidence  of  the  fact  coiiiiiiitted, 
or  to  seize  any  person  or  persons  not  named,  whose 
offences  are  not  particularly  described,  and  without  oath 
or  affirmation,  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  shall  not  be 
granted. 

"That  the  printing  presses  shall  be  open  and  free  to 
every  citizen  who  wishes  to  examine  the  proceedings  of 
any  branch  of  government,  or  the  conduct  of  any  public 
officer  ;  and  no  law  shall  ever  restrain  the  right  thereof. 
Every  citizen  has  an  indisputable  right  to  speak,  write, 
or  print  upon  any  subject  as  he  thinks  proper,  being 
liable  for  the  abuse  of  that  liberty.  In  prosecutions  for 
any  publication  respecting  the  official  conduct  of  men  in 
a  public  capacity,  or  where  the  matter  published  is 
proper  for  public  information,  the  truth  thereof  may 
always  be  given  in  evidence  ;  and  in  all  indictments  for 
libels,  the  jury  shall  have  a  right  to  determine  llie  law 
•ad  ^  facts,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  as  iu  otb» 
easesi 

"  That  all  courts  shall  be  open,  and  every  person  for 
any  injury  done  him  in  his  lands,  goods,  person,  or  repu- 
tatioa,  shall  have  remedy  by  the  due  course  of  law ;  and 
rigfct  and  justice  administered  without  denial  or  delay. 

"  That  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  inviolate. 

"That  no  power  of  suspeuding  tlie  laws  shall  be 
exercised,  unless  by  the  legislature. 

"  That  DO  person  arrested  or  confined  in  jail  ithall  be 
Ifcated  with  unnecessary  rigor,  or  be  put  to  answer  any 
criminal  charge,  but  by  presentment,  indictment,  or  im- 
peachment. 

"That  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  hath 
a  light  to  be  beard  by  himtelf  and  hia  UHUuel;  to  de- 
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mand  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against 
him,  and  to  have  a  copy  thereof;  to  meet  the  witnesses 
face  to  face ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining 
witnesses  in  his  favour ;  and,  in  prosecutions  by  indict- 
ment or  presentment,  a  speedy  public  trial  by  an  impar- 
tial jury  of  the  county  or  district  in  which  the  offence 
shall  have  been  committed,  and  shall  not  be  compelled 
to  ^e  evidence  against  himself— 4ior  shall  he  be  twice 
put  in  jeopardy  for  the  same  offence. 

'^  That  all  persons  shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient  sure- 
ties, unless  for  capital  offences,  where  the  proof  is  evi* 
dent,  or  the  presumption  great ;  and  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  carpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when 
in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may 
require  it. 

<^  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  excessive  fines 
shall  not  be  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments 
inflicted. 

^'  All  penalties  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  nature  of 
the  offence.  No  wise  legislature  will  affix  the  same 
punishments  to  the  crimes  of  theflt,  forgery,  and  the  like, 
which  they  do  to  those  of  murder  and  treason.  Wh^i 
the  same  undistinguished  severity  is  exerted  against  all 
offences,  the  people  are  led  to  forget  the  real  distinction 
in  the  crimes  themselves,  and  to  commit  the  most  fla- 
grant with  as  little  compunction  as  they  do  the  lighest 
offences.  For  the  same  reasons,  a  multitude  of  sangui- 
nary laws  are  both  impolitic  and  unjust ;  the  true  design 
of  all  punishments  being  to  reform,  not  to  exterminate 
mankind. 

"  The  person  of  a  debtor,  where  there  is  not  strong 
presumption  of  fraud,  shall  not  be  continued  in  prison 
after  delivering  up  his  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  credi- 
tor or  creditors,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law. 
"  No  ex  poet  facto  law,  nor  any  law  impairing  the  va- 
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lidity  of  contracts,  shall  ever  be  made ;  and  no  conviction 
shall  work  comiption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture  of  estate. 

"  That  no  person  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  out 
of  this  state,  for  any  offence  committed  within  the  state. 

"  That  a  frequent  recurrence  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  civil  government  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
preserve  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

"  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  assemble  together, 
in  a  peaceable  manner,  to  consult  for  their  common  goodi 
to  instruct  their  representatives,  and  to  apply  to  the 
legislature  for  redress  of  grievances. 

"  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  bear  arms  for  the 
defence  of  themselves  and  the  state ;  and,  as'  standing 
armies  in  time  of  peace  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  they 
shall  not  be  kept  up,  and  that  the  military  shall  be  kept 
under  strict  subordination  to  the  civil  power. 

"  That  no  person  in  this  state,  except  such  as  are  em- 
ployed in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  or 
militia  tn  actual  service,  shall  be  subject  to  corporeal 
ponishment  under  the  military  law. 

"  That  no  soldier,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in 
any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time 
of  war,  but  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

"  That  the  levying  taxes  by  the  poll  is  grievous  and 
4q»pre8«Te ;  therefore,  the  legislature  shall  never  levy  a 
fM  tax  for  county  or  state  purposes. 

"  That  no  hereditary  emoluments,  privileges,  or  hon- 
ours shall  ever  be  granted  or  conferred  by  this  state. 

*•  That  no  law  shall  be  passed  to  prevent  the  poor  in 
the  several  counties  and  townships  within  this  state, 
fiom  an  equal  participation  in  the  schools,  academies, 
eoDeges,  and  universities  within  this  state,  which  are 
endowed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the  revenue  arising 
from  the  donations  made  by  the  United  States  for  the 
n^port  of  schools  and  colleges ;  and  the  doors  of  the 
■ud  schools,  academies,  and  universitiea  shall  be  open 
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for  the  recqption  of  scholars,  students,  and  teachers  of 
every  grade,  without  any  distinction  or  preference  wb«l^ 
ever,  contrary  to  the  intent  for  which  the  said  donations 
were  made* 

^  That  laws  shall  be  passed  by  the  legislature  which 
shall  secure  to  each  and  every  denomination  of  religiow 
societies,  in  each  surveyed  township,  which  now  is, « 
may  hereafter  be,  formed  in  the  state,  an  equal  partid- 
pation,  according  to  their  number  of  adherents,  of  th^ 
profits  arising  from  the  land  granted  by  congress  for  the 
support  of  religion,  agreeably  to  the  ordinance  or  act  of 
congress  making  the  appropriation. 

'^  That  every  association  of  persons,  when  regulsriy 
formed  within  this  state,  and  having  given  themselves  A 
name,  may,  on  application  to  the  legislature,  be  entitled 
to  receive  lettars  of  incorporation,  to  enable  them  to  hold 
estates,  real  and  personal,  for  the  support  of  their  schools, 
academies,  collies,  universities,  and  other  purposes. 

'^  To  guard  against  the  transgression  of  the  high  pow* 
ers  which  we  have  delegated,  we  declare,  that  all  powm 
not  hereby  delegated  remain  with  the  people.'' 

§  105.  The  legislative  authority  of  Indiana  is  vested 
in  a  General  Assembly^  which  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  representatives  are  chosen  annually  by  electors 
of  the  respective  counties ;  they  consist  of  not  less  than 
thirty-six,  nor  more  than  one  hundred. 

The  senators  are  chosen  for  three  years  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  representatives,  and  consist  of  not  less 
than  ODe-third  nor  more  than  one-half  of  the  number  Of 
representatives. 

Each  house  chooses  its  own  officers,  except  the  pre»- 
dent  of  the  senate ;  is  judge  of  the  election,  quali- 
fication, and  returns  of  its  own  members,  keeps  a 
journal  of  proceedings,  determines  its  own  rules,  punishes 
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its  membeiB  for  diaorderljr  conduct,  and  expels  them 
with  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Bills  originate  in  either  house,  except  bills  for  raising 
revenue,  which  must  originate  iu  the  house  of  r^resen- 
tatives,  but  may  be  amended  or  rejected  by  the  senate. 
All  bills  must  be  signed  by  the  president  and  speaker  <rf 
the  respective  houses.  Every  bill  mnst  be  read  on  three 
different  days  in  each  house,  unless  in  case  of  urgency, 
two-thirds  of  the  bouse  where  such  bit)  may  be  depend- 
ing shall  deem  it  expedient  to  dispense  with  this  rule. 

The  style  of  the  laws  is  "  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general 
assembly  of  the  state  of  Indiana." 

The  house  of  representatives  have  the  sole  power  of 
impeachment,  but  all  cases  of  that  kind  are  tried  by  the 
senate. 

Bvery  bill  which  passes  both  houses  is  submitted  to 
the  governor  lor  approval  and  signature  before  it  becomes 
a  law.  If  the  governor  disapproves  of  a  bill,  he  must 
return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  the  house  in  which  it 
originated,  which  must  enter  the  objections  at  laige  upon 
its  jourual.  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it;  if,  after  such 
reconsideration,  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to 
that  house  shall  pass  it,  then  it  must,  with  the  objections 
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tains  in  reference  to  every  resolution  which  requires  the 
concurrence  of  both  houses. 

The  general  assembly  have  full  power  to  exclude  fiKMn 
electing,  or  being  elected,  any  person  guilty  of  any  in- 
famous crime ;  they  may  fix  by  law  the  method  of  divi- 
ding the  militia ;  provide  for  a  general  system  of  educar 
tion;  form  a  penal  code;  provide  asylums  for  the 
unfortunate  and  infirm;  and  lay  off  new  counties  or 
towns  at  discretion,  without  reducing  the  old  counties  (9 
less  than  400  square  miles. 

It  is  expressly  declared  by  Article  X.,  Sec.  I ,  '^  There 
shall  not  be  established  or  incorporated  in  this  state  any 
bank  or  banking  company,  or  moneyed  institution,  fiur 
the  purpose  of  issuing  bills  of  credit,  or  bills  payable  to 
order  or  bearer :  Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  general  assembly 
from  establishing  a  state  bank,  and  branches,  not  ex- 
ceeding one  branch  for  any  three  counties,  to  be  estab- 
lished at  such  place  within  such  counties  as  the  directon 
of  the  state  bank  may  select ;  provided  there  be  sub- 
scribed and  paid  in  specie,  on  the  part  of  the  individualfl, 
a  sum  equal  to  thirty  thousand  dollars :  Provided  also^ 
that  the  bank  at  Vincennes,  and  the  Farmers  and  Me- 
chanics Bank  of  Indiana,  at  Madison,  shall  be  considered 
as  incorporated  banks,  according  to  the  true  tenor  of  the 
charters  granted  to  said  banks  by  the  legislature  of  the 
Indiana  territory;  Provided,  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  general 
assembly  from  adopting  either  of  the  aforesaid  banks,  as 
the  state  bank;  and  in  case  either  of  them  shall  be 
adopted  as  the  state  bank,  the  other  may  become  a 
branch,  under  the  rules  and  regulations  herein  befoie 
prescribed." 

Sections  7  and  8  of  Article  XI.  provide : 
<<  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  ser- 
vitude in  this  state,  otherwise  than  for  the  punishmot 
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Of  critoes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed. Nor  shall  any  indenture  of  any  negro  or  mulatto, 
hereafter  made  and  executed  out  of  the  bounds  of  this 
state,  be  of  any  validity  within  the  state. 

"  No  act  of  the  general  assembly  shall  be  in  force  until 
it  shall  have  been  published  in  print,  unless  in  cases  of 
emergency." 

§  106.  The  legislative  power  of  the  state  of  Lodisiana 
is  vested  in  two  branches,  a  House  of  Representatives 
and  a  Senate. 

The  representatives  are  elected  biennially,  by  qualified 
electors,  and  consist  of  not  less  than  twenty-five,  nor 
more  than  fifty  members.  They  choose  their  own  offi- 
cers, and  the  members  are  privileged  from  arrest,  eitcept 
in  cases  of  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

The  senators  are  chosen  for  four  years,  by  districts, 
and  choose  their  own  officers  annually. 

Each  Jiouse  judges  the  elections,  qualifications,  and 
returns  of  its  own  members,  determines  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings,  punishes  and  expels  its  members  for  disor- 
derly behavioiu". 

'the  general  assembly  have  power  to  regulate  by  law 
all  writs  of  election,  and  establish  inferior  courts. 
,  The  house  of  representatives  have  the  sole  power  of 
impeachment;  but  they  are  tried  by  the  senate.  All 
bflls,  orders,  or  resolutions,  are  signed  by  the  governor 
pterknis  to  their  becoming  laws. 

It  is  provided :  "  No  bill  shall  have  the  force  of  a  law 
OBtil,  on  three  several  days,  it  be  read  over  in  each  house 
of  the  general  assembly,  and  free  discussion  allowed 
thereon :  unless,  in  case  of  u^ncy,  four-fifths  of  the 
hotue,  where  the  bill  diall  be  depending,  may  deem  it 
^pedient  to  dispense  with  this  rule. 

"All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
home  of  representatives,  but  the  senate  may  propose 
26 
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amendmentB  b»  in  other  bills ;  proyided,  that  they  shiffl 
not  introduce  any  new  matter,  under  the  color  of 
amendment,  which  does  not  relate  to  raising  a  revenue." 

Every  bill,  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the 
concurrence  of  both  houses  shall  be  necessary,  excqpt 
on  questions  of  adjournment,  must  be  presented  to  Itab 
governor  for  approval.  If  he  return  it  under  objectioiia, 
it  may,  notwithstanding  such  objections,  be  passed  by  a 
two-third  vote  of  each  house.  If  not  returned  within 
ten  days,  (Sundays  excepted,)  it  becomes  a  law,  unleaa 
prevented  by  an  adjournment  of  the  l^islature,  in  which 
event  it  becomes  a  law,  unless  returned  within  three 
days  ailer  their  next  meeting. 

It  is  also  provided,  '^  All  laws  that  may  be  passed  bj 
the  l^slature  of  the  state,  and  the  judicial  and  Initia- 
tive proceedings  of  the  same,  shall  be  promulgated,  pie- 
served,  and  conducted,  in  the  language  in  which  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  is  written.  No  power 
of  suspending  the  laws  of  the  state  shall  be  exerciaed, 
unless  by  the  legislature,  or  its  authority.  In  all  crimi- 
nal prosecutions  the  accused  shall  have  the  right  of 
being  heard  by  himself,  or  counsel ;  of  demanding  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against  him;  of 
meeting  the  witnesses  face  to  face ;  of  having  compulsory, 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor ;  and,  in  pro- 
secutions by  indictment  or  information,  a  speedy  public 
trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  vicinage;  nor  shall  he 
be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself.  All  priso- 
ners shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient  securities,  unless  for 
capital  offences,  where  the  proof  is  evident  or  presump- 
tion great ;  and  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  oorpm 
shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion 
or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it.  No  ex  pott 
facto  law,  nor  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  c<Hi- 
tracts,  shall  be  passed.  Printing  presses  shall  be  fteelD 
every  person  who  undertakes  to  examine  the  proceedings 
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of  the  legislature,  or  any  braDcb  of  the  government, 
and  DO  law  shall  ever  be  made  to  restrain  the  right 
thereof.  The  free  communication  of  thoughts  and  opin- 
ions is  one  of  tlie  invaluable  rights  nf  man,  and  every 
citizen  may  freely  speak,  write,  and  print  on  any  subject, 
being  respon.sible  for  the  abuse  of  that  liberty." 

Emigration  from  that  state  shall  not  be  prohibited. 

§  107.  The  Constitution  of  Mississippi  contaias  the 
foUowiog  declaration  of  rights  : 

"  Tliat  the  general,  great  and  essential  principles  of 
libeny  and  free  government  may  be  recognized  and  es- 
tablished, we  declare— 

"  That  all  freemen,  when  they  form  a  social  compact, 
are  equal  tn  rights;  and  that  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  are 
entitled  to  exclusive,  separate  public  emoluments  or 
privileges  from  the  community,  but  in  consideration  of 
public  services. 

"  That  all  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people, 
and  all  free  governments  are  founded  on  their  authority 
and  established  for  their  benefit;  and,  therefore,  they 
have  at  all  times  an  inalienable  and  indefeasible  right  to 
■Iter  or  abolish  their  form  of  government,  in  such  man- 
ner as  they  may  think  expedient. 
.  "  The  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession 
ud  worship,  without  discrimination,  shall  forever  be 
free  to  all  persons  in  this  state :  Provided,  that  the  right 
her^y  declared  and  established  shall  not  be  so  con- 
itnied  as  to  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness,  or  justify 
pactices  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
■tate. 

■  "  No  preference  shall  ever  be  given  by  law  to  any  re- 
ligioufl  sect,  or  mode  of  worship. 

"That  no  person  shall  be  molested  for  his  opinions 
m  any  subject  whatever,  nor  suffer  any  civil  or  political 
fuapacity,  or  acquire  any  civil  or  political  advantagej 
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ded  foft  i&  this  coostitation. 

'^  Eveiy  citisen  may  freely  speak,  write  and  piiMnh 
his  sttitim^its  on  all  subjects ;  being  responsible  for  Ae 
abase  erf*  that  liberty. 

"  No  law  shall  ever  be  passed  to  curtail  or  restnuhi 
the  liberty  of  speech,  or  of  the  press.  • 

^^  In  all  prosecuticMis  or  indictments  for  libel,  the  troth 
may  be  given  in  evidence ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  Aa 
jury  that  the  matter  charged  as  libellous  is  true,  and  was 
published  with  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends,  the 
party  shall  be  acquitted ;  and  the  jury  shaU  have  Ae 
right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  facts. 

"That the  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons^ 
houses,  papers,  and  possessions,  from  unreasonalfc 
seizures  and  searches ;  and  that  no  warrant  to  seavdh 
any  place,  or  to  seize  any  person  or  thing,  shall  issue 
without  describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
person  or  thing  to  be  seized,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  IMNT 
without  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affir- 
mation. 

^*  That  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  hath  a 
right  to  be  heard  by  himself  or  counsel,  or  both ;  to  de* 
mand  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be 
confronted  by  the  witnesses  against  him ;  to  have  com- 
pulsory process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor ;  and 
in  all  prosecutions  by  indictment  or  information,  a  speedy 
and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  coun^  where 
the  offence  was  committed:  that  he  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  give  evidence  against  himself ;  nor  can  he  be 
deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  but  by  due 
course  of  law. 

'^  No  person  shall  be  accused,  arrested  or  detained, 
except  in  cases  ascertained  by  law,  and  according  to  the 
form  which  the  same  has  prescribed;  and  no  person 
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shall  be  punished  but  in  virtue  of  a  law  established  and 
promulgated  prior  to  the  offence,  and  legally  applied. 

"  That  no  person  shall,  for  any  indictable  offence,  be 
proceeded  against  criminally  by  information,  except  in 
eases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia, 
when  in  actual  service,  or  by  leave  of  the  court,  for  mis- 
demeanor in  office. 

"  No  person  shall,  for  the  same  offence,  be  twice  put 
in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb,  nor  shall  any  person's  pro- 
perty be  taken  or  applied  to  public  use  without  the 
consent  of  the  legislature,  and  without  just  compensation 
being  first  made  therefor. 

'■  That  all  courts  shall  be  open,  and  every  person  for 
an  injury  done  him  in  his  lands,  goods,  person,  or  repu- 
tation, sliall  have  remedy  by  due  course  of  law ;  and 
right  and  justice  administered  witliout  sale,  d^ilal,  or 
delay. 

"  That  no  power  of  suspending  laws  shall  be  exercised 
except  by  the  legislature,  or  its  authority. 

"  That  exceaatve  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  ex- 
coHve  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  punishments  inflicted. 

"  That  all  prisoners  shall  before  conviction  be  bailable 
hj  sufficient  securities,  except  for  capital  offences,  where 
die  proof  is  evideot,  or  the  presumption  great :  and  the 
{ffivilege  of  the  writ  of  Aoieos  corpus  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended, unless,  when  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
tlie  public  safety  may  require  it 

"  That  the  person  of  a  debtor,  when  there  is  not  strong 
fuesumption  of  fraud,  shall  not  be  detained  in  prison, 
after  delivering  up  bis  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  credi- 
iDVs,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

*'  No  conviction  for  any  offence  shall  work  corruption 
•f  Uood  or  forfeiture  of  estate :  The  legislature  shall 
^•a"  no  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  nor  law  im- 
pairing' the  obligation  of  contracts. 

"iVo  property  qualification  for  eligibility  to  office,  or 
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for  the  iiglit  of  sufirage,  shall  ever  be  leqaiiied  by  law  im 
this  state. 

^'  That  the  estates  of  suicides  shall  descend  or  vest  nm 
ia  cases  of  natural  death ;  and  if  any  person  shall  be 
killed  by  casualty,  there  shall  be  no  forfeiture  by  reasoa 
thereor 

*^  That  the  citizens  have  a  right  in  a  peaceable  manner 
to  assemble  together  for  their  common  good,  and  to 
ftpply  to  those  vested  with  the  powers  of  govemmenC 
for  redress  of  grievances,  or  other  proper  purposes,  by 
petition,  address,  or  remonstrance. 

'^  Every  citizen  has  a  right  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of 
himself  and  of  the  state. 

^*  No  standing  army  shall  be  kept  up  without  the  con** 
sent  of  the  legislature;  and  the  military  sh»ll,  in  $31 
cases,  and  at  all  times,  be  in  strict  subordination  tb 
the  civil  power. 

^'  That  no  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered 
in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner ;  nor  m 
time  of  war,  but  in  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

'^  That  no  hereditary  emoluments,  privileges,  or  hon- 
ors shall  ever  be  granted  or  conferred  in  this  state. 

^'  Emigration  from  this  state  shall  not  be  prohibited, 
nor  shall  any  free  white  citizen  of  this  state  ever  be 
exiled  under  any  pretence  whatever. 

<<  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate. 

'<No  person  shall  be  debarred  from  prosecuting  or 
defending  any  civil  cause  for  or  against  him  or  herself 
before  any  tribunal  in  this  state,  by  him  or  herself,  or 
counsel  or  both. 

<'  No  person  shall  ever  be  appointed  or  elected  to  any 
office  in  this  state  for  life  or  during  good  behavior ;  but 
the  tenure  of  all  offices  shall  be  for  some  limited  period 
of  time,  if  the  person  appointed  or  elected  thiereto  shall 
so  long  behave  well." 

§  10&  The  legislative  departmwt  of  Mississippi  is 
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vested  in  two  branches,  a  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
seotatiFes,  styled  "  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi ;"  and  the  style  of  the  laws  is,  "  Be  it  enacted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi." 

The  representatives  are  elected  biennially  by  qualified 
electors  of  their  respective  counties,  and  are  privileged 
from  arrest,  except  in  cases  of  treason,  felony,  or  breach 
of  Ibe  peace.  They  consist  of  not  less  than  thirty-six 
nor  more  than  one  hundred. 

The  Sen-\tor8  are  chosen  by  qualified  electors  for  four 
years,  consisting  of  never  leas  than  one-fourth  nor  more 
than  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of  representatives. 

Each  house  elects  its  own  officers,  judges  of  the  elec- 
tion and  qualification  of  its  members,  determines  its  own 
rule  of  proceedings,  and  punishes  and  expels  its  mem- 
bers for  disorderly  behavior. 

Bill!4  may  originate  in  either  bouse,  and  be  amended, 
altered,  or  refused  by  the  other,  and  all  bills  passed  by 
both  houses  must  he  signed  by  the  speaker  and  president 
of  the  respective  houses  before  becoming  laws.  But  all 
revenue  bills  must  originate  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, but  the  senate  may  alter,  amend,  or  reject  them. 

The  house  of  representatives  have  the  sole  powe^  of 
ioipeachment,  to  be  tried  by  the  senate. 

A  majority  of  each  house  constitutes  a  quorum  to  do 
business,  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day 
today. 

Every  bill,  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the 
coocnrrence  of  both  houses  shall  be  necessary,  except 
mi  questions  of  adjournment,  must  be  presented  to  and 
figned  by  the  goTemor  or  be  retiuned  by  him  vrith  his 
objectiona  within  six  days,  Sundays  excepted,  aftCT  pre- 
Mnted  to  him,  unless  prevented  by  the  adjournment  of 
thel^slature.  It  may,  however,  upon  reconsideration, 
be  passed  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  house,  not- 
withstanding such  objections.    If  a  return  of  a  bill  i^ritb 
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objactioM  within  the  time  prescribed  is  pierented  l^ 
adjourDmoit  of  the  l^islature  it  becomes  a  law. 

The  constitution  also  contains  the  following  restrict* 
tions  upon  legislatiye  power. 

^No  law  of  a  general  nature,  unless  otherwise  piO' 
Tided  for,  shall  be  enforced  until  sixty  days  after  the 
passage  thereof. 

''  No  law  shall  ever  be  passed  to  raise  a  loan  of  money 
upon  the  credit  of  the  state,  or  to  pledge  the  fiedth  of  the 
state  for  the  payment  or  redemption  of  any  loan  or  debt, 
unless  such  law  be  proposed  in  the  senate  or  house  of 
representatives,  and  be  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  thtf 
members  of  each  housoi  and  entered  on  their  jourmfti 
with  the  yeas  and  nays  taken  thereon,  and  be  referred 
to  the  next  succeeding  legislature,  and  published  for  thne 
months  previous  to  the  next  regular  election,  in  thrsH 
newspapers  of  the  state ;  and  unless  a  majority  of  each 
branch  of  the  legislature,  so  elected,  after  such  puhlicaf' 
tion,  shall  agree  to,  and  pass  such  law ;  and  in  such  oase 
the  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  taken,  and  entered  on  the 
journals  of  each  house :  Provided,  that  nothing  in  diis 
section  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  legislature 
from  negotiating  a  further  loan  of  one  and  a  half  million 
of  dollars,  and  vesting  the  same  in  stock  reserved  to  the 
state  by  the  charter  of  the  Planters'  Bank  of  the  state  of 
Mississippi! 

"  Divorces  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony  shall  not  be 
granted,  but  in  cases  provided  for  by  law,  by  suit  in 
chancery." 

^^  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  pass  laws  for 
the  emancipation  of  slaves  without  the  consent  of  their 
owners,  unless  where  the  slave  shall  have  rendered  to 
the  state  some  distinguished  service ;  in  which  case  the 
owner  shall  be  paid  a  full  equivalent  for  the  slave  M 
emancipated.  They  shall  have  no  power  to  prevent 
emigrftnts  to  this  state  from  bringing  with  them  such 
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persons  as  are  deemed  slaves  by  the  laws  of  any  one  of 
tlie  Uniled  iStates,  so  long  as  any  person  of  the  same 
a^  or  description  shall  bo  continued  in  slavery  by  the 
laws  of  this  state:  Provided,  that  such  person  or  slave 
be  tlie  bona  Jide  property  of  such  emigrants;  and  pro- 
vided, also,  that  laws  may  be  passed  to  prohibit  the  in- 
troduction into  this  state  of  slaves  who  may  have  com- 
mitted high  erimes  in  other  states.  They  shall  have 
power  to  pass  laws  to  permit  the  owners  of  slaves  to 
emaocipate  iheni,  saving  the  rights  of  creditors,  and  pre- 
venting them  from  becoming  a  public  charge.  They 
shall  have  full  power  to  oblige  the  owners  of  slaves  to 
treat  them  with  humanity ;  to  provide  for  them  necessary 
clothing  and  provisions;  to  abstain  from  all  injuries  to 
tlicni,  extending  to  life  or  limb;  and  in  case  of  their 
neglect  or  refusal  to  comply  with  the  directions  of  such 
laws,  to  have  such  slave  or  slaves  sold  lor  the  benefit  of 
the  owner  or  owners. 

"  The  introduction  of  slaves  into  this  state  as  mer- 
chandise, or  for  sale,  shall  be  prohibited  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-three  : 
Provided,  that  the  actual  settler  or  settlers  shall  not  be 
preUbiCed  from  purchasing  slaves  in  any  state  in  this 
Ubmd,  and  bringing  them  into  this  state  for  their  own 
individual  use,  until  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-ive.'* 

{  109.  Art.  8  of  the  constitution  of  Illinois  contains  a 
declaration  of  rights  as  follows : 

"  That  the  general,  great,  and  essential  priociples  of 
libctty  and  free  goveinuient  may  be  recognized  and  un- 
alterably established,  we  declare : 

"That  all  men  are  bom  equally  free  and  independent, 

and  have  certain  inherent  and  indefeasible  rights ;  among 

wilieh  are  those  of  enjoying  and  defending  life  and  lib- 

v^f  and  of  acquiring,  possessing,  and  protecting  pro- 

.37 
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pehj  and  rq^tatton,  and  of  pursuing  thdr  own  iMHPpt* 


^  That  all  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  all  ivee 
fovemmenta  are  founded  on  their  authority,  and  inali* 
tuted  for  their  peace,  safety,  and  happiness. 

^  That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right 
to  worship  Almighty  God,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences ;  that  no  man  can  of  right  be  oomr 
pelled  to  attend,  erect,  or  support  any  place  of  worahipi 
or  to  maintain  any  ministry  against  his  consent ;  that  no 
human  authority  can,  in  any  case  whatever,  control  or 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience;  and  that  no 
preference  shall  ever  be  given  by  law  to  any  religious 
establishments  or  modes  of  worship. 

"  That  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a 
qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  this 
state* 

^^  That  elections  shall  be  free  and  equal. 

'<  That  the  right  of  the  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  in- 
violate. 

'^  That  the  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  possessions,  from  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures;  and  that  general  warrants, 
whereby  an  officer  may  be  commanded  to  search  sus- 
pected places  without  evidence  of  the  fact  committed,  or 
to  seize  any  person  or  persons  not  named,  whose  offences 
are  not  particularly  described,  and  supported  by  evi- 
dence, are  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  ought  not  to  be 
granted. 

*^  That  no  freeman  shall  be  imprisoned  or  disseised 
of  his  freehold,  liberties,  or  privileges,  or  outlawed,  or 
exiled,  or  in  any  manner  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law 
of  the  land.  And  all  lands  which  have  been  granted  as 
a  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  town,  hamlet,  vil- 
lage, or  corporation,  by  any  person,  body  politic  or  oor- 
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ponte,  or  by  any  government  having  power  to  make 
such  grant,  shall  for  ever  remain  common  to  the  inhabit 
taots  of  such  town,  hamlet,  village,  or  corporation :  and 
the  said  commons  shall  not  be  leased,  sold,  or  divided, 
under  any  pretence  whatever :  Provided,  however,  that 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  aflfect 
die  commons  of  Cahokia  or  Prairie  Dupont :  Provided, 
also,  that  the  general  assembly  shall  have  power  and 
authority  to  grant  the  same  privilege  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  said  villages  of  Cahokia  and  Prairie  Dupont  as 
are  hereby  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns, 
hamlets,  and  villages. 

^  That  in  all  cjriminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  hath 
a  right  to  be  heard  by  himself  and  counsel;  to  de* 
mand  the  nature* and  cause  of  the  accusation  against 
him ;  to  meet  the  witnesses  face  to  face ;  to  have  com- 
pulsory process  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  in 
his  favor ;  and  in  prosecutions  by  indictment  or  informa* 
tion,  a  speedy  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the 
vicinage :  and  that  he  shall  not  be  compelled  to  give  evir 
dence  against  himself. 

"  That  no  person  shall,  for  any  indictable  offence,  be 
proceeded  against  criminally,  by  informatioQ,  except  in 
cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  the  militia 
when  in  actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger, 
by  leave  of  the  courts,  for  oppression  or  misdemeanor  in 
office. 

"No  person  shall,  for  the  same  offence,  be  twice  put 
in  jeopardy  of  his  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  any  man's  pro-r 
perty  be  taken  or  applied  to  public  use  without  the  con^ 
sent  of  his  representatives  in  the  general  assembly,  nop 
without  just  compensation  being  made  to  him. 

"  Every  person  within  this  state  ought  to  find  a  cer- 
tain remedy  in  the  laws,  for  all  injuries  or  wrongs  which 
he  may  receive  in  his  person,  property,  or  character:  he 
ought  to  obtain  right  and  justice  freely,  and  without  being 


obliged  to  iNUchaiie  it;  oompktAj^  aad  wilkout  dniil; 
promptly  and  witiiout  delayy  coaformably  to  the  lawfl^ 
,  MThat  all  persons  shall  be  bailaUe  by  sufficient  8ur&- 
tiei^  unless  for  capital  offencesi  nvbere  the  proof  is  e«i- 
..dent  or  the  presumption  great;  and  the  privilege  of  the 
.writ  oihabem  corpuM  shall  not  be  suspended, unless  whmi 
.ill  cas6(i  of  lebeUion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may 
jrequireit 

,  ''All penalties  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  natureof 
the  offence ;  the  true  design  of  all  punishments  being  to 
lefonn,  and  not  to  exterminate  mankind. 

''  No  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for  debt,  unless  vsgrni 
refusal  to  deliver  up  his  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  gpo- 
ditors,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  oc 
in  cases  where  there  is  strong  presumption  of  ficmud.  . . 

''No  ear  pott  faOo  law,  nor  any  law  impairing  tiie 
validity  of  contracts  shall  ever  be  made ;  and  no  case 
viction  diall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  of 
estate. 

'!  That  no  person  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  oat 
of  this  state  for  any  offence  committed  within  the  same. 

"  That  a  frequent  recurrence  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  civil  government  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pre* 
serve  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

''  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  assemble  together 
in  a  peaceable  manner,  to  consult  for  their  common  good, 
to  instruct  their  representatives,  and  to  apply  to  the  gene- 
ral assembly  for  redress  of  grievances. 

<'  That  the  mode  of  levying  a  tax  shall  be  by  valua- 
tion ;  so  that  every  person  shall  pay  a  tax  in  proportioB 
to  tlie  value  of  the  property  he  oi:  she  has  in  his  or  her 
possession* 

"  That  there  shall  be  no  other  banks  or  moneyed  uh 
stitutions  in  this  state  but  those  already  provided  by  law, 
except  a  state  bank  and  ite-  branches,  which  may  be 
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teblished  vid  regulated  by  the  general  assembly  of  the 
state,  as  they  may  think  proper. 

^'  That  printing  presses  shall  be  free  to  every  person 
who  undertakes  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly,  or  of  any  branch  of  government ;  and  no  law 
shall  ever  be  made  to  restrain  the  right  thereof.  The  free 
ttmununication  of  thoughts  and  opinions  is  one  of  the 
invaluable  rights  of  man,  and  every  citizen  may  freely 
speak,  write,  or  print,  on  any  subject,  being  responsible 
far  the  abuse  of  that  liberty. 

"  In  prosecutions  for  the  publication  of  papers  investi- 
gating the  official  conduct  of  officers,  or  men  acting  in  a 
political  capacity,  or  where  the  matter  published  is  pro- 
per for  public  information,  the  truth  thereof  may  be  given 
in  evidence ;  and  in  all  indictments  for  libels,  the  jury 
shall  have  tlie  right  of  determining  both  the  law  and  the 
&ct,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  as  in  other  cases. 

§  110.  The  constitution  of  the  state  of  Illinois  pro- 
vides the  legislative  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  general 
assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  represen- 
tatives, elected  by  the  people. 

The  representatives  are  elected  for  two  years  by 
qualified  electors,  and  are  apportioned  among  the  several 
counties. 

The  senators  are  elected  for  four  years,  and  are  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  each  holding  the  seats  two  years. 

The  number  of  representatives  is  never  less  than 
twenty-seven  nor  more  than  thirty-six,  and  the  number 
of  the  senators  never  less  than  one-third  or  more  than 
one-half  the  number  of  representatives. 

Each  house  elects  its  own  officers,  except  the  speaker 
of  the  senate,  and  judges  of  the  election  and  qualifica- 
tions of  its  own  members. 

Each  bouse  keeps  a  journal  of  proceedings,  determines 
its  own  rules,  punishes  its  members  for  disorderly  beha- 
vior, and,  with  the  consent  of  two-thirds,  expels  a  member. 
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Senators  and  iq)re8entatiye8  are  privileged  from 
rest,  except  in  cases  of  treason,  fekmy,  or  breach  of  tkm 
peace. 

Bills  may  originate  in  either  house,  but  may  be  altered, 
amended,  or  rejected  by  the  other.  Except  reyeniM 
bills,  must  originate  in  the  house  of  representatiyes,  sub* 
ject  to  amendment  or  rejection  by  the  senate.  Every 
bill  must  be  read  on  three  different  days  in  each  houae^ 
unless  in  case  of  urgency  three*fourths  of  the  house 
where  it  is  pending  shall  see  fit  to  dispense  with  tbii 
rule. 

The  style  of  the  laws  is, ''  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in  the  General  Ae^ 
sembly." 

The  house  of  representatives  has  the  sole  power  of  imi* 
peachment,  to  be  tried  by  the  senate. 

Every  bill  which  has  passed  both  houses  must  be 
signed  by  the  speakers  of  the  respective  houses. 

By  section  19  of  article  3,  page  323,  it  is  provided : 

<<  The  governor,  for  the  time  being,  and  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court,  or  a  major  part  of  them,  tc^ther 
vrith  the  governor,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  constituted  a 
council  to  revise  all  bills  about  to  be  passed  into  laws 
by  the  general  assembly ;  and  for  that  purpose  shall  as- 
semble  themselves  from  time  to  time  when  the  general 
assembly  shall  be  convened ;  for  which,  nevertheless,  they 
shall  not  receive  any  salary  or  consideration,  under  any 
pretence  whatever ;  and  all  bills  which  have  passed  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  shall,  before  they 
become  laws,  be  presented  to  the  said  council  for  their 
revisal  and  consideration ;  and  if  upon  such  revisal  and 
consideration,  it  should  appear  improper  to  the  said 
council,  or  a  majority  of  them,  that  the  bill  should  be- 
come a  law  of  this  state,  they  shall  return  the  same, 
together  with  their  objections  thereto,  in  writing,  to  the 
aenate  or  house  of  r^resentatives,  (in  whichsoever  the 
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and  proceed  to  leoonsider  the  said  bilL    But  i^^aftM 
llfciwrotiihknlini^ the cadeeaateor  hmmet  wpn- 

AM,  natmthitflndiniP  the .  aaid  d^mOmmk 

I  Ja  jNM  ^  JMmei  by  a  majoritj  erf  tfaa  whole  iHO*^ 

■wflBben  deeted,  it  ihall,  together  with  the  mid 

I  the  other  branch  of  the  seMni 
mmMff  whore,  it  shaU  ahp  be  leconndeied ;  and.  if 
■jgiannt  bj  a  majority  of  aU  the  members  elected^  it 
■hjilbbecooDe  a  law.    If  any  bill  shall  not  be  retunid 

days  afier  itshall  have  been  jpieseBtedr^hjD 
tshaU  be  law ;  unless  the  general  assemUyshaUt  Iqc 
thsfea^jounmenty  render  a  return  of  the  said  bill»  in  ten 
dBf%  iaqpiacticaUe ;  in  which  case  ^  said  hill  shaU  be 
Mtwmed  on  tl^  first  day  of  the  raeetinf  of  the  gmesil 
•assoddy  altar  the  expiration  t»f  the  said  tea  daysy  or  be 
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^  Neither  slavery  nor  involontaty  servitude  shall  liece- 
after  be  introiluced  into  this  state,  otherwise  than  for  the 
punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted ;  nor  shall  any  male  person,  arrived  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  nor  female  person  arrived 
at  <iie  age  of  eighteen  years,  be  held  to  serve  ^my  person 
as  a  servant,  under  any  indenture  hereafter  made,  unless 
such  person  shall  enter  into  such  indenture  while  in  a 
state  of  perfect  freedom,  and  on  condition  of  a  bona  Jide 
consideration,  received,  or  to  be  received,  for  their  ser- 
vice. Nor  shall  any  indenture  of  any  negro  or  mulatto 
hereafter  made  and  executed  out  of  this  state,  or,  if  made 
in  this  state,  where  the  term  of  service  exceeds  one  year, 
be  of  the  least  validity,  except  those  given  in  cases  of 
apprenticeship." 

§  111.  Art  1  of  the  constitution  of  Alabama  contains 
a  declaration  of  riirhts,  as  follows : 
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"  That  the  general,  great  and  essential  principles  of 
liberty  and  free  government  may  be  recognized  and  ea- 
tablished,  we  declarer— 

^'  That  all  freemen,  when  they  form  a  social  compact, 
are  equal  in  rights ;  and  that  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  are 
entitled  to  exclusive,  separate  public  emoluments  or 
privil^s,  but  in  consideration  of  public  services. 

''All  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and 
all  free  governments  are  founded  on  their  authority 
and  instituted  for  their  benefit;  and,  therefore,  they 
have  at  all  times  an  unalienable  and  indefeasible  right  to 
alter,  reform,  or  abolish  their  form  of  government,  in  such 
manner  as  they  may  tliink  expedient. 

''  No  person  within  this  state  shall,  upon  any  pretence, 
be  deprived  of  the  inestimable  privilege  of  worshipping 
God  in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  his  own  conscience ; 
nor  be  compelled  to  attend  any  place  of  worship ;  nor 
shall  any  one  ever  be  obliged  to  pay  any  tithes,  taxes, 
or  other  rate,  for  the  building  or  repairing  any  place  of 
worship,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  any  minister  or  min- 
istry. 

"  No  human  authority  ought,  in  any  case  whatever,  to 
control  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience. 

**  No  person  shall  be  hurt,  molested,  or  restrained,  in 
his  religious  profession,  sentiments,  or  persuasions,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  disturb  others  in  their  religious  wor- 
ship. 

"  The  civil  rights,  privileges,  or  capacities  of  any  citi- 
zen, shall  in  no  way  be  diminished,  or  enlarged,  on 
account  of  his  religious  principles. 

"  There  shall  be  no  establishment  of  religion  by  law; 
no  preference  shall  ever  be  given  by  law  to  any  religious 
sect,  society,  denomination,  or  mode  of  worship:  and  no 
religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to 
any  office  or  public  trust  under  this  state. 

''  Every  citizen  may  freely  speak,  write  and  publish 
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his  sentiments  on  all  subjects ;  being  responsible  for  the 
abuse  of  that  liberty. 

"  The  people  shall  be  secure  in  tlieir  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  possessions,  from  unreasonable  seiziures  or 
searches ;  and  no  Tvarrant  to  search  any  place,  or  to  seize 
any  person  or  thing,  sliall  issue  without  describing  them 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  nor  without  probable  cause,  sup- 
ported by  oath  or  affirmation. 

"  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  has  a  right 
to  be  heard  by  himself  and  counsel ;  to  demand  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation,  and 'have  a  copy 
thereof:  to  be  confronted  by  the  witnesses  against  him: 
to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witQCSses  in 
his  favor ;  and  in  all  prosecutions,  by  indictment  or  in- 
formation, a  speedy  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of 
the  county  or  district  in  which  the  offence  shall  have 
been  committed :  he  shall  not  be  compelled  to  give  eri- 
dence  against  himself,  nor  shall  he  be  deprived  of  his  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  but  by  due  course  of  law. 

"  No  person  shall  be  accused,  arrested  or  detained, 
except  in  cases  ascertained  by  law,  and  according  to  the 
forms  whicli  the  same  has  prescribed ;  and  no  person 
shall  be  punished  but  in  virtue  of  a  law  established  and 
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tatioiii  shall  have  remedy  by  due  course  of  law ;  and 
right  and  justice  administered  without  sale,  denia],  or 
delay. 

"  No  power  of  suspending  laws  shall  be  exercised 
except  by  the  general  assembly  or  its  authority. 

"  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessiye 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  punishments  inflicted. 

"  All  persons  shall,  before  conviction,  be  bailable  by 
sufficient  securities,  except  for  capital  offences,  when  the 
proof  is  evident,  or  the  presumption  great ;  and  the  privi- 
lege of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended, 
unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public 
safety  may  require  it. 

"  The  person  of  a  debtor,  where  there  is  not  strong 
presumption  of  fraud,  shall  not  be  detained  in  prison 
after  delivering  up  his  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  credi- 
tors, in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

"  No  ex  ])ost  facto  law,  nor  law  impairing  the  ob- 
ligation of  contracts,  shall  be  made. 

*'  No  person  shall  be  attainted  of  treason  or  felony  by 
the  general  assembly.  No  attainder  shall  work  corrup- 
tion of  blood,  nor  forfeiture  of  estate. 

*'  The  estates  of  suicides  shall  descend  or  vest  as  in 
cases  of  natural  death  ;  if  any  person  shall  be  killed  by 
casualty  there  shall  be  no  forfeiture  by  reason  thereof. 

"  The  citizens  have  a  right,  in  a  peaceable  manner,  to 
assemble  together  for  their  common  good,  and  to  apply 
to  those  invested  with  the  powers  of  government  for  re- 
dress of  grievances,  or  other  proper  purposes,  by  petition, 
address,  or  remonstrance. 

"  Every  dtizen  has  a  right  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of 
himself  and  the  state. 

"  No  standing  army  shall  be  kept  up  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  general  assembly ;  ami,  in  that  case,  no  ap- 
propriation of  money  for  its  /support  shall  be  for  a  longer 
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term  thao  one  year;  and  the  military  .siiall,  in  all  cases, 
and  at  all  times,  be  io  strict  subordination  to  the  civil 
power. 

"No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in 
any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time 
of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

"^o  title  of  nobility,  or  hereditary  distinction,  privi- 
lege, honor,  or  emolument,  shall  ever  be  granted  or  con- 
ferred in  this  state ;  nor  shall  any  office  be  created,  the 
appointment  of  which  shall  be  for  a.  longer  term  than 
daring  good  behavior. 

"  Emigration  from  this  state  shall  not  be  prohibited, 
nor  shall  any  citizen  be  exiled. 

"  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate. 

"  No  person  shall  be  debarred  from  prosecuting  or 
defendiDg  any  civil  cause  for  or  against  him  or  herself 
before  any  tribunal  in  this  state,  by  him  or  herself,  or 
counsel. 

"This  enumeration  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  con- 
Btraed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people:  and  to  guard  against  any  encroachments  on  the 
lights  herein  retained,  or  any  transgression  of  any  of  the 
higb  powers  herein  delegated,  we  declare,  that  every 
thing  in  this  article  is  excepted  out  of  the  general  powers 
of  government,  and  shall  for  ever  remain  inviolate;  and 
that  all  laws  contrary  thereto,  or  to  the  following  pro- 
TisioDs,  shall  be  void. 

§  112.  The  le^lative  power  of  the  state  of  Alabama 
ia  vested  in  two  branches,  a  senate  and  a  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, styled  together  the  Gleneral  Assembly  of 
the  state  of  Alabama.  The  style  of  laws  is,  "  Be  it  en- 
acted by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  state  of  Alabama,  in  General  Assembly  convened." 

The  representatives  are  chosen  annually  by  qualified 
dectors,  and  are  apportioned  among  the  several  counties, 
and  consist  of  not  less  than  forty-foor  nor  more  than 
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sixty  members,  witil  the  inhabitants  amomit  to  100,000, 
and  after  that  they  are  never  less  than  sixty,  nor  more 
than  one  hundred. 

The  senators  are  chosen  by  qualified  electors  from  the 
several  districts,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  consist 
of  not  less  than  one-fourth  nor  more  than  one-third  of 
the  number  of  representatives. 

Each  house  chooses  its  own  officers,  judges  of  the 
elections,  qualifications,  and  returns  of  its  members^ 
punishes  or  expels  them  for  disorderly  conduct,  and  has 
all  other  powers  necessary  for  a  branch  of  the  legislature 
of  a  free  and  independent  state. 

Senators  and  representatives  are  privileged  from  ar- 
rest except  in  cases  of  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the 
peace. 

Bills  may  originate  in  either  house,  and  be  amended, 
altered,  or  rejected  by  the  other ;  but  no  bill  shall  have 
the  force  of  a  law  until,  on  three  several  days,  it  be  read 
in  each  house,  and  free  discussion  be  allowed  thereon, 
unless,  in  cases  of  urgency,  four-fifths  of  the  house  in 
which  the  bill  shall  be  depending  may  deem  it  expedient 
to  dispense  with  this  rule.  And  every  bill,  having  passed 
both  houses,  shall  be  signed  by  the  speaker  and  president 
of  the  respective  houses;  provided,  that  all  bills  for 
raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, but  the  senate  may  amend  or  reject  them  as 
other  bills. 

Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  both  houses  must  be 
presented  to  the  governor  for  his  approval,  if  he  approves 
it  he  must  sign  it,  if  not  he  must  return  it  with  his  objec- 
tions ;  it  may,  however,  notwithstanding  the  objections 
of  the  governor,  upon  reconsideration,  be  passed  by  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  elected  by  each  branch  of 
the  legislature,  if  not  returned  with  objections  in  five 
days,  Sunday  excepted,  it  becomes  a  law,  unless  the 
legislature  by  adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in  which 
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case  il  does  not  become  a  law.  TIte  same  rule  obtains 
in  refereuce  to  every  order,  resolution,  or  vot«,  to  which 
the  floiicurrence  of  boili  houses  may  be  necessary ;  except 
on  questions  of  adjournment. 

The  house  of  representatives  has  the  sole  power  of 
impeachment,  hut  all  cases  of  this  nature  are  tried  by 
the  senate. 

The  general  assembly  have  full  power  to  pass  law»  ex- 
cluding from  olBce,  suffrages,  or  serving  as  jurorti,  all  per- 
sons convicted  ot  infamous  crimes  or  misdemeanors,  direct 
by  law  how  or  in  what  manner  suits  are  to  he  brought 
against  the  state,  to  regulate  by  law  the  duties  and  sala- 
ries of  public  officers,  fix  boundaries  to  counties,  pass 
laws  to  decide  dilTcrences  by  arbitrators,  form  a  penal 
code,  and  luake  provision  for  obtaiuing  correct  iuforma- 
tkm  tor  the  improvement  of  navigation  and  roadH  of  the 
state. 

The  constitution  also  contains  the  following  restric- 
tioafi  upon  legislative  power.  Divorces  from  bonds  of 
matrimony  shall  not  he  granted  hut  in  cases  provided 
ftir  by  law,  by  suit  in  chancery ;  and  no  decree  for 
inch  divorce  shall  have  effect  until  the  same  shall  be 
sanctioned  by  two-thirds  of  both  bouses  of  the  general 
a88einbly.(a) 

The  general  assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  pass 
laws  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  without  tbe  conseot 
of  ^ir  owners,  or  without  paying  their  owners,  prerious 
to  Buch  emancipation,  a  full  equivalent  in  money  for  the 
dares  so  emancipated.  They  shall  have  no  power  to 
pnevent  emigrants  to  this  state  fVom  bringing  with  them 
mcfa  persons  as  are  deemed  slaves  by  the  laws  of  any 
one  of  the  United  States,  so  long  as  any  person  of  the 
•ame  age  or  description  shall  be  continued  in  slavery  by 
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the  laws  of  this  state :  Provided,  that  such  person  or 
slave  be  the  bofia  Jide  property  of  such  emigrants :  And 
provided,  also,  that  laws  may  be  passed  to  prohibit  the 
introduction  into  this  state  of  slaves  who  have  committed 
high  crimes  in  other  states  or  territories. 

§  113.  Art.  13  of  the  constitution  of  Missouri  contains 
a  declaration  of  rights,  as  follows :  ' 

"  That  the  general,  great,  and  essential  principles  of 
liberty  and  free  government  may  be  recognized  and  es- 
tablished, we  declare :  • 

"  That  all  political  power  is  vested  in,  and  derived 
from  the  people. 

"  That  the  people  of  this  state  have  the  inherent,  sole, 
and  exclusive  right  of  regulating  the  internal  government 
and  police  thereof ;  and  of  altering  or  abolishing  their 
constitution  and  form  of  government,  whenever  it  may 
be  necessary  to  their  safety  and  happiness. 

'*  That  the  people  have  the  right  peaceably  to  assemble 
for  their  common  good,  and  to  apply  to  those  vested 
with  the  powers  of  government  for  redress  of  grievances, 
by  petition  or  remonstrance ;  and  that  their  right  to  bear 
arms  in  defence  of  themselves  and  of  the  state  cannot 
be  questioned. 

"  That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right 
to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences ;  that  no  man  can  be  compelled 
to  erect,  support,  or  attend  any  place  of  worship,  or  to 
maintain  any  minister  of  the  gospel  or  teacher  of  religion ; 
that  no  human  authority  can  control  or  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  conscience ;  that  no  person  can  ever  be 
hurt,  molested,  or  restrained  in  his  religious  profession, 
or  sentiments,  if  he  do  not  disturb  others  in  their  reli- 
gious worship. 

"  That  no  person,  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions, 
can  be  rendered  ineligible  to  any  office  of  trust  or  profit 
under  this  state ;  that  no  preference  can  ever  be  given 
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religious  corporation  can  ever  be  established  in  this 
state. 

"That  all  elections  shall  be  free  and  equal. 

"  That  courts  of  justice  ought  to  bo  open  to  every  per- 
son, and  certain  remedy  aflbrded  for  every  injury  to 
person,  property,  or  character  ;  and  that  right  and  justice 
ought  to  be  administered  without  sale,  denial,  or  delay  ; 
and  that  no  private  property  ought  to  be  taken  or  applied 
to  public  use  without  just  compensation. 

"That  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate. 

"That  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  has 
the  right  to  be  heard  by  himself  and  his  counsel ;  to  de- 
mand the  nature  and  ciuse  of  accusations ;  to  have  com- 
pulsory process  for  witnesses  in  his  favor;  to  meet  the 
Tvitnesses  against  him  face  to  face;  and,  in  prosecutions 
on  presentment  or  indictment,  to  a  speedy  trial,  by  an 
impartial  jury  of  the  vicinage;  that  the  accused  cannot 
be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself;  nor  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  but  by  thii  judgment 
of  hiB  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land. 

"  That  no  person,  after  having  been  once  acquitted  by 
a  jury,  cao,  for  the  same  offence  be  again  put  in  jeopardy 
<^  life  or  limb  ;  but  if  in  any  criminal  prosecution  the 
jarj  be  divided  in  opinion  at  the  end  of  the  term,  the 
court  before  which  the  trial  shall  he  had,  may,  in  its 
discretion,  discharge  the  jury,  and  commit  or  bail  the 
accused  for  trial  at  the  next  term  of  such  court 

"  That  alt  persons  shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient 
nueties,  except  for  capital  offences  when  the  proof  is 
evident  or  the  presumption  great.  And  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  cannot  be  suspended,  unless 
iriKD  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety 
may  require  it. 
.  "  That  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  ex- 
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cessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishmenta 
inflicted. 

"  That  the  people  ought  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
papers,  houses,  and  effects,  from  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures ;  and  no  warrant  to  search  any  place,  or 
to  seize  any  person  or  thing,  can  issue  without  describ- 
ing tlie  place  to  be  searched,  or  the  person  or  thuig  to  be 
seized,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  nor  without  probable  cause, 
supported  by  oatli  or  affirmation. 

"  That  no  person  can,  for  an  indictable  offence,  be  pro- 
ceeded against  criminally,  by  information,  except  in  cases 
arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when 
in  actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger,  or 
by  leave  of  the  court,  for  oppression  or  misdemeanor  in 
office. 

"  That  treason  against  the  state  ran  cojisist  only  in 
levying  war  against  it,  or  in  adhering  to  its  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort:  that  no  person  can  be  con- 
victed of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses 
to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  his  own  confession  in  open 
court ;  that  no  person  can  be  attainted  of  treason  or 
felony  by  the  general  assembly  ;  tliat  no  conviction  can 
work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture  of  estate ;  that 
the  estates  of  such  persons  as  may  destroy  their  own 
lives  shall  descend  or  vest  as  in  cases  of  natural  death ; 
and  when  any  person  shall  be  killed  by  casualty,  there 
ought  to  be  no  forfeiture  by  reason  ihereof 

"  That  the  free  communication  of  thoughts  and  opin- 
ions is  one  of  the  invaluable  rights  of  man,  and  that 
every  person  may  freely  speak,  write,  and  print  on  any 
subject,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  liberty; 
that  in  all  prosecutions  for  libels,  the  truth  thereof  may 
be  given  in  evidence,  and  the  jury  may  determine  the 
law  and  the  facts,  under  the  direction  of  the  court, 

"  That  no  ex  post  facto  law,  nor  law  impairing  the  ob- 
ligation of  contracts,  or  retrospective  in  its  operations, 
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can  be  passed ;  nor  can  the  person  of  a  debtor  be  im-; 
prisoned  for  debt  after  he  shall  have  surrendered  bis 
property  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

"  That  no  person  who  is  religiously  scrupulons  of  bear^ 
ing  arms  can  be  compelled  to  do  so,  but  may  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  an  equivalent  fur  military  service,  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law ;  and  that  no  priestf 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  or  teacher  of  any  religious  per- 
suasion or  sect,  regularly  ordained  as  such,  be  subject  to 
militia  duty,  or  compelled  to  bear  arms. 

"  That  all  property,  subject  to  taxation  in  this  state, 
shall  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  value. 

"  That  no  title  of  nobility,  hereditary  emolument,  pri- 
vilege, or  distinction,  shall  be  granted;  nor  any  office 
created,  the  duration  of  vvliich  shall  be  longer  Uian  the 
good  behavior  of  the  officer  appointed  to  fill  the  same. 

"That  emigration  from  this  state  cannot  be  pro- 
hibited. 

"  That  the  military  is,  and  in  all  cases,  and  at  all 
times,  shall  be  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil  power ; 
that  no  soldier  can,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in 
any  house,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in 
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with  this  rule.  Kvery  bill  which  passes  bolh  houses 
must  be  signed  by  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives and  by  the  president  of  the  senate,  and  before  it 
becomes  a  law  must  be  presented  to  the  governor  for 
approval.  If  he  disapproves  of  it  he  must  return  it  with 
objections,  and,  in  that  event,  notwithstanding  such  ob- 
jections, it  may,  upon  reconsideration,  be  ])assed  by  a 
majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  house.  If 
not  returned  with  objections  within  ten  days,  Sundays 
excepted,  it  becomes  a  law,  unless  its  return  is  prevented 
by  an  adjournment  of  the  general  assembly,  in  which 
event  it  does  not  become  a  law.  The  same  rule  obtains 
in  reference  to  every  resolution  to  which  the  concurrence 
of  both  houses  is  necessary ;  except  on  questions  of  ad- 
journment. 

The  constitution  also  contains  the  following  restric- 
tions upon  legislative  power:  The  general  .-issembly 
shall  not  have  power  to  pass  laws  for  the  emancipation 
of  slaves,  without  the  consent  of  their  owners,  or  with- 
out paying  them,  before  such  emancipation,  a  full  equi- 
valent for  such  slaves,  so  emancipated ;  and,  to  prevent 
bonaJi(k  emigrants  to  this  state,  or  actual  settlers  there- 
in, from  bringing  from  any  of  tlie  United  States,  or  from 
any  of  their  territories,  such  persons  as  may  there  he 
deemed  to  be  slaves,  so  long  as  any  persons  (»f  the  same 
description  are  allowed  to  be  held  as  slaves  by  the  laws 
of  this  state,  (a) 

The  general  assembly  of  this  stale  shall  never  inter- 
fere with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil  of  the  United 
States,  nor  with  any  regulation  a>ngn»ss  may  find  ne- 
cessary lor  securing  the  title  in  such  soil  to  the  honafde 
pmrchasers.  No  tax  shall  be  imposed  on  lands  the  pro- 
perty of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  lands  belonging  to 
persons  residing  out  of  the  limits  of  this  state  ever  be 


(a)  Alt.  3,  sec.  26. 
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taxed  higher  thao  the  lands  belonging  to  persons  residing 
-within  this  &tate.(a) 

§  115.  The  constitution  of  the  state  of  Michigan  con- 
tains the  following  declaration  of  rights : 

"  All  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people. 

"  Government  is  instituted  for  tlie  protection,  security, 
and  benefit  of  the  people ;  and  thej  have  the  right  at  ail 
times  to  alter  or  reform  the  same,  and  to  abolish  one  form 
of  government  and  establish  another,  whenever  the  pub- 
lic good  requires  it. 

"  No  man  or  set  of  men  are  entitled  to  exclusive  or 
separate  privileges. 

"Every  person  has  a  right  to  worship  Almighty  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience ;  and  no 
person  can  of  right  be  compelled  to  attend,  erect,  or  sup- 
port, against  his  will,  any  place  of  religious  worship,  or 
pay  any  tithes,  taxes,  or  other  rates  for  the  support  of 
any  minister  of  the  gospel  or  teacher  of  religion. 

"]\'o  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  for  the 
benefit  of  religious  societies,  or  tlieological  or  religious 
seminaries. 

"  The  civil  and  political  rights,  privileges,  and  capaci- 
ties of  no  individual  shall  be  diminished  or  enlarged  on 
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fiable  ends,  the  party  shall  be  acquitted ;  and  the  jury 
shall  have  the  right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  fact. 

"  The  person,  houses,  papers,  and  possessions  of  every 
individual  shall  be  secure  from  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures ;  and  no  warrant  to  search  any  place,  or  to 
seize  any  person  or  things,  shall  issue  without  describing 
them,  nor  without  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or 
affirmation. 

"  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate. 

'^  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  have 
the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  ju- 
ry of  the  vicinage  ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
against  him  ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining 
witnesses  in  his  favor ;  to  have  the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel for  his  defence ;  and  in  all  civil  cases,  in  which  per- 
sonal liberty  may  be  involved,  the  trial  by  jury  shall  not 
be  refused. 

"  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  criminal  of- 
fence, unless  on  the  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
grand  jury,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment  or  in  cases 
cognizable  by  justices  of  the  peace,  or  arising  in  the  ar- 
my or  militia  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or 
public  danger. 

"  No  person  for  the  same  offence  shall  be  twice  put  in 
jeopardy  of  puuishmeut;  all  persons  shall,  before  con- 
viction, be  bailable  by  sufficient  sureties,  except  for  capi- 
tal offences,  when  the  proof  is  evident  or  the  presump- 
tion great ;  and  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  in  case  of  rebel- 
lion or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

**  Every  person  has  a  right  to  bear  arms  for  the  de- 
fence of  himself  and  the  State. 

"  The  military  shall,  in  cases  and  at  all  times,  be  in 
strict  subordination  to  the  civil  power. 

"  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in 
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any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  timi 
of  war  but  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

"  Treason  against  the  State  shall  consist  only  in  levy- 
ing war  against  it,  or  in  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort ;  no  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
treason,  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the 
same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

"  No  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts,  shall  be  passed. 

'^  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required ;  excessive  fines 
shall  not  be  imposed;  and  cruel  and  unjust  punishments 
shall  not  be  inflicted. 

"  The  property  of  no  person  shall  be  taken  for  public 
use,  without  just  compensation  therefor. 

*'  The  people  shall  have  the  right  freely  to  assemble 
together,  to  consult  for  the  common  good,  to  instruct  their 
representatives,  and  to  petition  the  legislature  for  redress 
of  grievances. 

"  All  acts  of  the  legislature,  contrary  to  this  or  any 
other  article  of  this  constitution,  siiall  be  void. 

§  116.  The  legislative  power  of  this  state  is  vested  in  a 
senate  and  house  of  representatives.  The  house  to  con- 
sist of  not  less  than  48,  nor  more  than  100  members. 
The  senate  to  be  equal  to  one  third  of  the  house.  A 
majority  constitutes  a  quorum  to  do  business.  Any  bill 
may  originate  in  either  house  of  the  legislature. 

Every  bill  must  be  presented  to  the  Governor,  for  ap- 
proval. If  not  approved  must  be  returned  with  objec- 
tions, and  upon  reconsideration,  may  be  passed  by  a  vote 
of  two-tliirds  of  each  house.  If  not  returned  in  ten 
days,  Sundays  excepted,  it  becomes  a  law  unless  tlie  le- 
gislature prevent  its  return  by  adjournment,  in  which 
case  it  does  not  become  a  law.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
all  concurrent  resolutions,  except  on  questions  of  adjourn- 
ment. 
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The  constitution  of  this  state  also  contains  the  fid- 
lowing  restrictions  upon  legislative  power. 

Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  ever 
be  introduced  into  this  state,  except  for  the  punishment 
of  crimes  of  which  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed. The  legislature  shall  pass  no  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, unless  with  the  assent  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  each 
house.  Divorces  shall  not  be  granted  by  the  legislature, 
but  the  legislature  may  by  law  authorize  the  higher 
courts  to  grant  them,  under  such  restrictions  as  they 
may  deem  expedient.  No  lottery  shall  be  authorized 
by  this  state,  nor  shall  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  be  al- 
lowed. 

§  117.  The  declaration  of  rights  contained  intlie  con- 
stitution of  Arkansas  provides : 

"  That  the  great  and  essential  principles  of  liberty  and 
free  government  may  be  recognized  and  unalterably  es- 
tablished, we  declare : 

"  That  all  freemen,  when  they  form  a  social  compact, 
are  equal,  and  have  certain  inherent  and  indefeasible 
rights,  among  which  are  those  of  enjoying  and  defending 
life  and  liberty ;  of  acquiring,  possessing,  and  protecting 
property  and  reputation ;  and  of  pursuing  their  own 
happiness. 

"  That  all  power  is  inherent  in  the  people ;  and  all  free 
governments  are  founded  on  their  authority,  and  institu- 
ted for  their  peace,  safety,  and  happiness.  For  the  ad- 
vancement of  these  ends,  they  have,  at  all  times,  an  un- 
qualified right  to  alter,  reform,  or  abolish  their  govern- 
ment, in  such  manner  as  they  may  think  proper. 

"  That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right 
to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences ;  and  no  man  can  of  right  be  com- 
pelled to  attend,  erect,  or  support  any  place  of  worship, 
or  to  maintain  any  ministry,  against  his  consent.  That 
no  human  authority  can^  in  any  case  whatever^  interfere 
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with  the  rights  of  conscience ;  and  that  no  preference 
shall  ever  be  given  to  any  religious  establishment  or 
mode  of  worship. 

**  That  the  civil  rights,  privileges,  or  capacities  of  any 
citizen,  shall  in  nowise  be  diminished  or  enlarged,  on  ac- 
count of  his  religion. 

"  That  all  elections  shall  be  free  and  equal. 

"  That  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  invio- 
late. 

"  That  printing  presses  shall  be  free  to  every  person  ; 
and  no  law  shall  ever  be  made  to  restrain  the  rights 
thereof.  The  free  communication  of  thoughts  and  opin- 
ions is  one  of  the  invaluable  rights  of  man,  and  every 
citizen  may  freely  speak,  write,  and  print,  on  any  sub- 
ject, being  responsible  for  the«abuse  of  that  liberty. 

"  In  prosecutions  for  the  publication  of  papers  investi- 
gating the  official  conduct  of  officers  or  men  in  public  ca- 
pacity, or  where  the  matter  published  is  proper  for  pub- 
lic information,  the  truth  thereof  may  be  given  in  evi- 
dence ;  and  in  all  indictments  for  libels  the  jury  may  have 
the  right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  facts. 

*'  That  the  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons,  hou- 
ses, papers,  and  possessions,  from  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures ;  and  that  general  warrants,  whereby  any 
officer  may  be  commanded  to  search  suspected  places, 
without  evidence  of  the  fact  committed,  or  to  seize  any 
person  or  persons  not  named,  whose  offences  are  not  par- 
ticularly described,  and  supported  by  evidence,  are  dan- 
gerous to  liberty,  and  shall  not  be  granted. 

*'  That  no  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or 
disseized  of  his  freehold,  liberties,  or  privileges,  or  out- 
lawed, or  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  destroyed  or  deprived 
of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  but  by  the  judgment  of 
his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land. 

**  That  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  hath  a 
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right  to  be  heard  by  himself  and  counsel,  to  demand  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against  him,  and  to 
have  a  copy  thereof;  to  meet  the  witnesses  face  to  face; 
to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in 
his  favor;  and  in  prosecutions  by  indictment  or  pre- 
sentment, a  speedy  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of 
the  county  or  district  in  which  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed;  and  shall  not  be  compelled  to  give  evidence 
against  himself 

'^  That  no  person  shall,  for  the  same  offence,  be  twice 
put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb. 

'^  That  all  penalties  shall  be  reasonable,  and  proper* 
tioned  to  the  nature  of  the  offence. 

^^  That  no  man  shall  be  put  to  answer  any  criminal 
charge,  but  by  presentnvent,  indictment,  or  impeach- 
ment. 

'^  That  no  conviction  shall  work  corruption  of  blood, 
or  forfeiture  of  estate. 

^'  That  all  prisoners  shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient  se* 
curities,  unless  in  capital  offences,  where  the  proof  is 
evident,  or  the  presumption  great :  and  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  un- 
less, where  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public 
safety  may  require  it 

"  That  excessive  bail  shall  in  no  case  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  imposed. 

'*  That  no  ex  post  facto  law,  nor  any  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  shall  ever  be  made. 

"That  perpetuities  and  monopolies  are  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  a  republic,  and  shall  not  be  allowed ;  nor 
shall  any  hereditary  emoluments,  privileges,  or  honors 
ever  be  granted  or  conferred  in  this  state. 

"  That  the  citizens  have  a  right  in  a  peaceable  manner 
to  assemble  together  for  their  common  good,  to  instruct 
their  representatives,  and  apply  to  those  invested  with 
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the  power  of  government  for  redress  of  grievances,  or 
other  proper  purposes,  by  address,  or  remonstrance. 

'^  That  the  free  white  men  of  this  state  shall  have  a 
right  to  keep  and  to  bear  arms  for  their  common  de- 
lence. 

"  That  no  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered 
in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner ;  nor  in 
time  of  war,  but  in  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

"  The  military  shall  be  kept  in  strict  subordination  to 
the  civil  power. 

<'  This  enumeration  of  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to 
deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  tlie  people ;  and,  to 
guard  against  any  encroachments  on  the  rights  herein 
retained,  or  any  transgression  of  any  of  the  higher  pow- 
ers herein  delegated,  we  declare,  that  everything  in  this 
article  is  excepted  out  of  the  general  powers  of  govern- 
ment, and  shall  forever  remain  inviolate ;  and  that  all 
laws  contrary  thereto,  or  to  the  other  provisions  herein 
eoDtained,  shall  be  void." 

§  1 18.  The  legislative  power  of  this  state  is  vested  in 
a  general  assembly,  which  consists  of  a  senate  and  house 
of  assembly.  Two-thirds  of  each  house  constitutes  a 
quorum.  Bills  may  originate  in  either  house,  and  be 
amended  or  rejected  in  the  other.  Every  bill  must  be 
read  on  three  different  days  in  each  house,  unless  two- 
thirds  of  the  house  in  which  it  shall  be  pending  shall 
dispense  with  the  rule.  Every  bill,  having  passed  each 
house,  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  of  the  senate  and 
the  speaker  of  the  house. 

The  style  of  the  laws  is,  **  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Gene- 
xal  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Arkansas." 

Every  bill,  when  passed  both  houses,  must  be  present- 
ed to  the  governor  for  approval.  If  not  approved  it 
must  be  returned  with  his  objections ;  when,  upon  re- 
consideration, it  may  be  passed  by  a  vote  of  a  majority 
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of  the  whole  number  elected  to  each  house.  If  not  i»« 
turned  within  three  days  it  becomes  a  law,  unless  pie- 
vented  by  an  adjournment ;  in  which  case  it  does  not 
become  «  law.  The  same  rule  obtains  in  reference  to 
concurrent  orders  and  resolutions,  except  on  questiomi 
of  adjournment 

The  constitution  of  this  state  also  contains  the  follow- 
ing restrictions  upon  legislative  power : 

The  general  assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  pass 
laws  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  without  the  consent 
of  the  owners.  They  shall  have  no  power  to  prevent 
emigrants  to  this  state  from  bringing  with  them  such 
persons  as  are  deemed  slaves  by  the  laws  of  any  one  of 
the  United  States.(a) 

No  lottery  shall  be  authorized  by  this  state,  nor  shall 
the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  be  allowed.(&) 

The  person  of  a  debtor,  except  where  there  is  a 
strong  presumption  of  fraud,  shall  neither  be  imprisoned 
nor  continued  in  prison,  after  delivering  up  his  estate  for 
the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law.(c) 

All  revenue  shall  be  raised  by  taxation,  to  be  fixed  by 
law.  All  property  subject  to  taxation  shall  be  taxed 
according  to  its  value,  and  that  value  to  be  ascertained 
in  such  manner  as  the  general  assembly  shall  direct, 
making  the  same  equal  and  uniform  throughout  the  state. 
No  one  species  of  property  from  which  a  tax  may  be 
collected,  shall  be  taxed  higher,  than  another  species  of 
property  of  equal  value :  Provided,  the  general  assembly 
shall  have  power  to  tax  merchants,  bankers,  pedlers,  and 
privileges,  in  such  manner  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
prescribed  by  law ;  and  provided  further,  that  no  other 
or  greater  amounts  of  revenue  shaU  at  any  time  be  levied, 


{a)  Art.  9,  see.  8L  (5)  Art.  9,  sec.  6. 

(e)  Art  9.  mo.  11. 
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than  required  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  gOTernment, 
iiDless  by  a  coQCurrence  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of 
the  general  assembly.  No  poll  tax  shall  be  assessed  for 
other  than  county  purposes.  No  other  or  greater  tax 
shall  be  levied  on  the  productions  or  labor  of  the  country 
than  may  be  required  for  expenses  of  inspection. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OP  LEGISLATIVE  POWER  IRRESPECTIVE  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL 

RESTRICTIONS. 

§  119.  In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  stated  gene- 
rally the  provisions  contained  in  the  respective  state  con- 
stitutions, relating  to  the  power  of  the  respective  state 
legislatures.  In  subsequent  chapters  we  shall  take  occa- 
sion to  consider  the  restrictive  clauses,  and  the  construc- 
tion which  such  restrictive  clauses  have  received.  In  the 
present  chapter  we  shall  proceed  to  a  consideration  of 
the  extent  of  legislative  authority,  irrespective  of  any 
constitutional  restrictions  upon  legislative  power. 

The  law  making  power  in  almost  all  modem  civilized 
governments,  is  vested  in  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  selected  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  funda- 
mental law  or  municipal  regulations  of  each  particular 
government ;  whose  powers  are  regulated  either  by  an 
express  ^v^itten  compact,  or  limited  only  by  what  is 
tacitly  reserved  to  the  people,  on  whose  consent  their 
right  of  government  is  founded.  In  the  legislative  de- 
partment of  government  in  this  respect  is  asually  vested 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  state.  By  sovereignty  is 
commonly  understood  supremacy,  supreme  power,  mi- 
limited  and  uncontrolled.  The  word  sovereignty,  how- 
ever, is  used  in  different  senses,  and  is  susceptible  of 
various  applications.  When  applied  to  states  and  na- 
tions in  relation  to  each  other,  it  means  nothing  more 
than  independence.  A  sovereign  state  in  a  political 
sense,  is  a  state  or  nation  in  the  free  and  uncontrolled 
possession  of  self-government.  In  this  application  of  the 
term  there  is  no  idea  of  supremacy  but  simply  that  of 
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natJonal  independeDce*  But  when  applied  to  the  internal 
goremment  of  a  state,  it  is  made  to  signify  a  power  some- 
where vested,  competent  to  regulate,  control,  and  direct 
the  will  of  the  whole  and  of  every  subordinate  member  of 
the  community.  To  this  end  it  is  by  some  suppbsed  to 
be  absolute,  unlimited,  and  incapable  of  being  controlled. 
As  to  the  extent  of  sovereign  power,  in  whatever  de- 
partment of  the  government  it  may  be  lodged,  and  whe- 
ther it  is  to  be  considered  as  absolute  and  beyond  control* 
where  there  is  no  written  fundamental  law  setting  limits 
to  such  power,  there  is  great  diversi^  of  opinion  among 
ethical  and  judicial  writers.  Among  the  former,  Paley 
considers  it  a  well  settled  principle,  that  the  sovereijpi 
power  is  necessarily  lodged  in  some  department  where 
it  is  absolute  and  xmcontrolled.  His  reasonings  on  this 
point  are,  "  as  a  series  of  appeals  must  be  finite,  there 
necessarily  exists  in  every  government,  a  power  from 
which  the  constitution  has  provided  no  appeal,  and 
which  power  for  that  reason  may  be  tenned  absolute, 
uncontrollable,  arbitrary,  despotic,  and  is  alike  in  all 
countries.  The  person  in  whom  this  power  resides  is 
called  the  sovereign,  or  supreme  power  of  the  state,  and 
since  to  the  same  power,  imiversally  pertains  the  office 
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that  it  does  not  depend  for  its  origin  on  the  human  will ; 
all  that  he  contends  for  is,  when  once  this  power  is 
established,  it  acknowledges  no  other  upon  earth  supe- 
rior or  equal  to  it;  and  consequently,  whatever  it  or« 
dains,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power,  cannot  be  reversed 
by  any  other  human  will  as  superior  to  it  That  in 
every  government  there  should  be  a  supreme  power,  is 
a  point  absolutely  necessary,  the  very  nature  of  the  thing 
requiring  it,  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to 
subsist 

For,  since  power  cannot  be  multiplied  to  infinity,  we 
must  of  necessity  stop  at  some  degree  of  authority  supe- 
rior to  all.  Let  the  fonn  of  government  be  what  it  may, 
there  must  always  be  a  submission  to  a  supreme  ded^ 
sion,  and  it  would  be  a  contradiction  to  say,  that  there 
is,  any  power  above  him  who  holds  the  highest  rank  in 
the  same  order  of  beings.(a) 

§  121.  Wooddesson,  speaking  of  the  extent  of  legis- 
lative power,  regards  it  as  certain,  that  no  human  au- 
thority can  rightfully  infringe,  or  abrogate  the  smallest 
particle  of  natural  or  divine  law.  Yet  he  adds,  a  Brit^ 
ish  judge  of  highly  deserved  estimation,  seems  in  some 
measure  unguarded,  in  asserting  from  the  bench,  that  an 
act  of  parliament,  made  against  natural  equity,  as  to 
make  a  man  judge  in  his  own  case,  is  void  of  itself;  for 
jura  natura  sunt  immutabilia^  and  they  are  leges  legum. 
Wooddesson  admits  that  this  principle  is  infallibly  true, 
but  the  application  of  it,  and  the  conclusions  dangerous; 
that  we  should  distinguish  between  rigJiJt  and  power; 
between  moralJUness  and  political  atUhority.  We  cannot 
expect  that  all  acts  of  legislators  will  be,  or  can  be  en- 
tirely good,  ethically  perfect,  but  if  their  proceedings  bi6 
to  be  decided  upon  by  their  subjects,  government  and 

(a)  Prin.  Pol.  Law,  lit.  2,  ch.  7. 
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subordination  ceases.  He  thinks  with  Paley,  if  the 
magistrate  should  enjoin  any  thing  by  his  authority,  that 
appears  unlawful  to  the  conscience  of  a  private  person, 
that  such  private  person  is  to  abstain  from  the  action , 
that  he  judges  unlawful,  and  to  undergo  the  punishment 
which  it  is  not  unlawful  for  him  to  bear.  In  like  man- 
Ber,  when  the  supreme  power  decrees  any  thing  injurious 
to  one,  or  a  few  only  of  its  subjects,  it  is  their  duty  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  inculcated  in  the  decalogue  of 
Plato,  entitled  CritOf  to  acquiesce,  and  not  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  society,  nor  attempt  to  subvert  the  constitution 
of  their  country,  or  diminish  the  veneration  for  its  laws, 
which  would  be  bringing  a  greater  evil  upon  the  whole 
community  .(a) 

§  122.  The  judicious  Hooker  insists,  with  that  quaint- 
ness  of  thought  which  characterizes  all  his  vmtings,  that 
law  politic,  ordained  for  external  order  and  regimen 
among  men,  unless  they  provide  so  to  frame  their  out- 
ward actions  that  they  be  no  hindrance  to  the  common 
good  for  which  societies  are  instituted,  they  are  not  per- 
fect. That  human  laws  are  measures  in  respect  of  men ; 
whose  actions  they  must  direct ;  howbeit,  such  measures 
they  are,  as  Iiave  also  their  higher  rules  to  be  measured 
by ;  which  rules  are  two  :  the  laic  of  Godj  and  the  laic  of 
nature.  So  that  human  laws  must  be  made  according?  to 
the  general  laws  of  nature,  and  without  contradictiou  to 
any  positive  law  of  scripture,  otherwise  they  arc  Uly 
made.{b) 

§  123.  The  opinions  of  almost  all  the  ancient  writers 
on  political  sovereignty,  based  the  doctrine  of  the  ab- 
solute and  sacred  character  of  sovereignty  upon  the 
false  assumption  that  princes  bear  rule  by  divine  right, 
and  not  by  virtue  of  the  tacit  or  expressed  consent  of  the 


(a)  1  Wodd.  L.  3,  p.  41. 

(6)  Hook.  Eccl.  Pol.  b.  1,  sec.  10.     B.  3,  sec.  9. 
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governed.  Upon  (his  assumption,  that  God,  by  his  imme- 
diate act,  conferred  the  sovereignty  upon  princes,  has  ori- 
ginated much  of  the  fallacious  reasoning  of  ethical  And 
political  writers,  who  have  construed  the  permission  of 
Deity  that  princes  should  bear  rule,  into  an  absolutely 
delegated  authority  as  the  vicegerents  of  Deity  on  earth, 
Grotius  and  Puffendorf  first  called  in  question  the  doc- 
trine of  sovereignty  by  divine  right,  and  derived  it  from 
civil  compact ;  although  the  latter  when  speaking  of  the 
civil  compact,  calls  it  a  covenant,  which  afforded  a  full 
and  easy  title,  by  which  it  appeared  that  sovereignty 
was  not  established  by  violence,  but  by  voluntary  con- 
sent and  subjection  of  the  respective  members,  from 
which  cause  it  resulted ;  still,  he  did  not  wholly  aban- 
don the  doctrine  of  divine  right.  For  he  says — "  Yet, 
to  secure  to  the  supreme  command  an  especial  efficacy, 
and  sacred  respect,  there  is  need  o(  another  additional 
principle  besides  the  submission  of  the  subject;  and, 
therefore,  he  who  affirms  sovereignty  to  result  immedi- 
ately from  compact,  doth  not  in  the  least  detract  from 
the  sacred  character  of  civil  government,  or  maintain 
that  princes  bear  rule  by  human  right,  and  not  by  di- 
vine." Indeed,  he  argues  in  favor  of  this  divine  right, 
that  the  establishment  of  civil  government  is  necessary 
for  the  peace  and  safety  of  men  ;  that  the  law  of  nature 
dictated  such  establishment.  That,  in  pursuance  of 
those  laws,  which  could  not  otherwise  among  great  mul- 
titudes be  carried  into  effect,  civil  government  had  been 
founded.  That  God,  who  imposed  the  law  of  nature  on 
the  human  race,  thereby  commanded  the  establishment 
of  civil  societies,  so  far  as  they  serve  as  instruments  and 
means  of  improving  and  enforcing  these  laws."  Grotius 
too,  who  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  who  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  re- 
publican government,  although  he  considered  all  govern- 
ments in  their  formation  as  human  institutions,  he  also 
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on  the  other  hand,  maintained  the  opinion  that  the  di* 
vine  right  of  sovereignty,  and  the  sacred  character  of 
government,  were  necessary  to  give  it  efficacy. 

§  124.  Domat  seems  not  to  have  questioned  the  doc- 
trine of  sovereignty  by  divine  right,  although  he  builds 
upon  this  foundation  a  very  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
the  doctrine,  that  there  are  of  necessity  certain  limits 
within  which  the  sovereign  power  should  be  exercised. 
In  treating  of  government  he  says :  "  Although  every 
state  hath  its  peculiar  manner  of  government,  and  there 
be  in  all  states,  some  laws  or  usages,  which  distinguish 
the  names,  the  number,  and  the  power  of  those  who  are 
placed  in  the  highest  stations,  yet  there  is  this  common 
to  them  all,  that  the  general  order  is  maintained  in  them 
by  a  supreme  and  sovereign  power,  whether  it  resides  in 
one  or  many  persons, (a)  since  the  rights  of  sovereigns 
arc  derived  to  them  by  a  consequence  of  the  power 
which  they  hold  of  God,  they  can  have  no  other  rights 
but  such  as  have  in  them  nothing  contrary  to  the  use 
which  God  requires  them  to  make  of  the  said  powers ; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  lie  enjoins  them  to  study 
his  law,  that  they  may  learn  both  their  powc?'  and  their 
duty,  of  which  the  spirit  of  this  divine  law  ought  to  be 
the  rule.(6)  He  then  defines  the  nature  and  objects  of 
the  exercise  of  this  sovereignty :  ''  That  this  sovereign 
power  or  authority  is  the  power  of  administering  the 
government  with  the  use  of  the  authority  and  forces  in 
which  this  power  consists,  by  employing  it  for  the  sup^ 
port  of  justice,  and  the  maintaining  the  public  tranquility 
in  the  dominions  committed  to  the  sovereign  care.'^  Ac- 
cording to  this  doctrine  of  Domat,  the  sovereign  is  to 
exercise  the  sovereign  power  with  respect  to  the  end  to 


(a)  Domains  Pub.  Law,  b.  1,  tit.  1. 

(b)  Ibid.  b.  1|  sec.  2. 
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right  to  be  heard  by  himself  and  counsel,  to  demand  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against  him,  and  to 
have  a  copy  thereof;  to  meet  the  witnesses  face  to  face; 
to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in 
his  favor;  and  in  prosecutions  by  indictment  or  pre- 
sentment, a  speedy  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of 
the  county  or  district  in  which  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed ;  and  shall  not  be  compelled  to  give  evidence 
against  himself 

''  That  no  person  shall,  for  the  same  offence,  be  twice 
put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb. 

"  That  all  penalties  shall  be  reasonable,  and  propor- 
tioned to  the  nature  of  the  offence. 

''  That  no  man  shall  be  put  to  answer  any  criminal 
charge,  but  by  presentment,  indictment,  or  impeach- 
ment 

"  That  no  conviction  shall  ivork  corruption  of  blood, 
or  forfeiture  of  estate. 

'^  That  all  prisoners  shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient  se- 
curities, unless  in  capital  offences,  where  the  proof  is 
evident,  or  the  presumption  great :  and  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  un- 
less, where  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public 
safety  may  require  it 

"  That  excessive  bail  shall  in  no  case  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  imposed. 

'^  That  no  ex  post  facto  law,  nor  any  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  shall  ever  be  made. 

"That  perpetuities  and  monopolies  are  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  a  republic,  and  shall  not  be  allowed ;  nor 
shall  any  hereditary  emoluments,  privileges,  or  honors 
ever  be  granted  or  conferred  in  this  state. 

"  That  the  citizens  have  a  right  in  a  peaceable  manner 
to  assemble  together  for  their  common  good,  to  instruct 
their  representatives,  and  apply  to  those  invested  with 
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Uie  power  of  gOTernment  for  redress  of  grievances,  or 
other  proper  purpcraes,  by  address,  or  retnonstraace. 

"  That  die  free  white  men  of  this  state  shall  hare  a 
right  to  keep  and  to  bear  arms  for  their  conxnoa  de- 
fence. 

"  That  no  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered 
in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner ;  nor  in 
lime  of  war,  but  in  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

"  The  military  shall  be  kept  in  strict  subordination  to 
the  civil  power. 

"  This  enumeration  of  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to 
deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people ;  and,  to 
guard  against  any  encroachments  on  the  rights  herein 
retained,  or  any  transgression  of  any  of  the  higher  pow- 
ers herein  delated,  we  declare,  that  everything  in  this 
article  is  excepted  out  of  the  general  powers  of  govern- 
ment, and  shall  forever  remain  inviolate ;  and  that  all 
laws  contrary  thereto,  or  to  the  other  provisions  herein 
contained,  shall  be  void." 

§  1 18.  The  legislative  power  of  this  state  is  vested  in 
a  general  assembly,  which  consists  of  a  senate  and  house 
of  assembly.  Two-thirds  of  each  house  constitutes  a 
quorum.    Bills  may  originate  in  either  house,  and  be 
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that  it  will  be  neither  void  in  its  direct  or  collateral  con- 
sequences, however  absurd  or  unreasonable  they  may 
appear. 

If  the  expression  will  admit  of  a  doubt,  it  will  not 
then  be  presumed  that  tlie  construction  can  be  agreeable 
to  the  intention  of  tlie  legislature,  the  consequences  of 
which  are  unreasonable,  but  when  the  signification  is 
manifest,  no  authority  less  than  the  parliament  can  re- 
strain its  operation."  He  admits,  however,  the  omnipo- 
tence of  parliament  signifies  nothing  more  than  the 
supreme  power  of  the  state,  or  the  power  of  action  un- 
controlled by  any  superior.  In  this  sense,  the  king  in 
the  exercise  of  his  prerogative,  and  the  house  of  lords 
in  the  interpretation  of  laws,  are  also  equally  omnipo- 
tent ;  that  is,  free  from  the  control  of  any  superior  pro- 
vided by  the  constitution.(a) 

Chipman,  an  American  author,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
neither  the  parliament,  the  house  of  lords,  nor  the  king, 
are  possessed  of  sovereign  power ;  nor  is  it  any  where 
to  be  found  but  in  a  state  of  absolute  despotism^  in  which 
all  the  powers  of  government  are  concentrated  in  a  sole 
organ ;  and  hence  it  merits  all  the  epithets  so  fondly 
lavished  upon  it  of — absolute,  umontrollablcj  arbitrary^ 
dcsj)otic.(b) 

§  127.  The  power  and  jurisdiction  of  parliament,  says 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  is  so  transcendental  and  absolute  that 
it  cannot  be  controlled  or  confined,  either  for  causes  or 
persons,  within  any  bounds.  It  has  sovereign  and  un- 
controllable authority  in  the  making,  confirming,  en- 
larging, restricting,  abrogating,  repealing,  renewing,  and 
expounding  all  laws  concerning  matters  of  all  possible 
denominations,  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  civil,  militaryi 
maritime,  or  criminal ;  this  being  the  place  where  that 


(tf)  1  Com.  ICl.  ib)  Chip.  14J. 
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absolute,  despotic  power,  which  must  in  all  countries 
reside  somewhere,  is  entrusted  by  the  constitution  of 
these  kingdoms  ;  all  mischiefs  and  grievances,  operations 
and  remedies,  that  transcend  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
laws,  are  within  the  reach  of  this  extraordinary  tribunal, 
so  that  what  the  parliament  doth,  no  authority  on  earth 
can  undo."(a) 

Another  English  author  maintains  the  doctrine  that 
the  statutes  of  the  realm,  unless  they  are  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  God,  all  subjects  are  bound  to  obey.  Crea- 
ted by  an  exercise  of  the  highest  authority  which  the 
constitution  of  the  country  acknowledges,  they  cannot 
be  dispensed  with,  altered,  amended,  suspended,  or  re- 
pealed, but  by  the  same  authority  of  parliament  by 
which  they  were  made.  For  it  is  a  maxim  of  the  law, 
conveniens  ncUurali  eqiiitate  uninn  quodcumqiie  dissolvi 
eo  ligamine  quo  ligatum  €St,(b) 

§  128.  Other  writers  maintain  on  the  other  hand,  that 
there  are  boundaries  set  to  the  exercise  even  of  the  su- 
preme sovereign  power  of  the  state ;  that  it  is  limited  in 
its  exercise  by  the  great  and  fundamental  principles  of 
the  social  compact,  which  is  founded  in  consent,  ex- 
pressed or  implied ;  that  it  shall  be  called  into  exercise 
only  for  the  attainment  of  the  great  ends  which  that 
compact  was  designed  to  secure ;  and  hence  it  cannot 
be  converted  into  such  an  unlimited  power  as  to  defeat 
the  end  which  mankind  had  in  view  when  they  entered 
into  the  social  compact.  Among  this  number  are  Vattel, 
and  the  celebrated  John  Locke.  The  former  considers 
tliis  question  incidentally,  in  treating  upon  the  extent  of 
the  power  and  sovereign  authority  of  the  prince.  He 
maintains,  that  this  power  is  derived  from  the  nation, 
and  is  exactly  equal  to  what  they  have  entrusted  him 


(a)  1  Bl.  Com.  160. 

{b)  Steph.  Elec.  Law,  vol.  i,  p.  11. 
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with.  If  the  nation  have  simply  and  strictly  invested 
him  with  the  sovereignty  without  limitation  or  division, 
he  is  supposed  to  be  invested  with  all  the  prerogatives 
without  which  the  sovereign  command  or  authority 
could  not  be  exerted  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to 
the  public  good.  But  that  the  sovereign  power  is  limi- 
ted and  regulated  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state, 
which  sliow  the  extent  and  bounds  of  this  power  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  exercised.  The 
fundamental  law  being  the  plan  by  which  the  nation  re- 
solved to  endeavor  to  obtain  happiness,  he  is  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  it,  and  must  religiously  follow  this 
plan,  and  regard  it  as  an  inviolable  and  sacred  rule.  The 
moment  he  departs  from  it,  his  commands  are  unjust, 
and  become  a  criminal  abuse  of  power  from  which  no 
obligation  to  obedience  can  arise.(a) 

In  answer  to  the  arguments  of  those  who  inaintaini 
that  if  the  prince  is  invested  with  the  supreme  command 
in  a  full  and  absolute  manner,  nobody  has  a  right  to 
resist  him  ;  that  then  the  nation  have  no  recourse  left;, 
but  to  suffer  and  obey  with  patience ;  that  an  absolute 
sovereign  possesses  completely,  all  the  political  authority 
of  the  society,  no  one  can  oppose  him ;  if  he  abuses  it, 
be  does  ill,  and  wounds  his  own  conscience ;  yet,  that 
his  commands  are  not  the  less  obligatory,  as  being  founded 
in  a  lawful  right  to  command ;  the  nation  by  giving  a 
lawful  right  to  conmiand,  had  reserved  nothing  to  itself 
but  to  submit  to  his  discretion :  he  replies,  "  Let  us  re- 
member the  essential  ends  of  civil  societv.  Is  it  not  to 
labour  in  concert  for  the  common  happiness  of  alH  Is 
it  not  with  this  view  that  every  citizen  strips  himself  of 
his  rights,  and  resigns  his  liberty  ?  Was  it  in  the  power 
of  the  society  to  make  such  use  of  its  authority  as  to 


(a)  Val(el»  b.  4,  sec.  45,  46. 
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deliver  up  itself  and  all  its  members  without  relief  to  the 
discretion  of  a  cruel  tyrant?  No,  certainly  not;  since  it 
had  no  right  itself,  if  it  was  so  disposed,  to  oppress  a 
part  of  the  citizens.  When  it  therefore  conferred  the 
supreme  and  absolute  government  without  an  express 
reserve,  it  was  necessarily  witli  the  tacit  reserve  that  it 
should  be  used  for  the  safety  of  the  people,  and  not  for 

their  ruin."(«) 

§  129.  Locke  contends  that  the  great  end  of  man's 
entering  into  society  being  the  enjoyment  of  property  in 
peace  and  safety,  and  the  great  instrument  and  means  of 
that,  being  the  laws  established  in  that  society  ;  the  first 
and  fundamental  positive  law  is  the  establisliing  of  tlie 
l^'slative  power;  the  first  and  fundamental  natural 
law,  which  is  to  govern  the  legislature  itself,  is  the/we- 
servaiion  of  the  societv,  and  so  far  as  consistent  with  the 
public  good,  every  person  in  it.  While,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  concedes  the  doctrine  that  the  legislative  power 
is  not  only  the  supreme  power  of  the  conmionwealth, 
but  sacred  and  unalterable  in  the  hands  where  tlie  com- 
munity have  placed  it,  the  edict  of  any.  in  what  form 
soever  conceived,  or  by  wliat  power  soever  backed,  can 
not  have  tiie  Jorce  and  obliiration  of  a  law  without  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature  which  the  ])ublic  has  chosen 
and  apj>ointed,  and  in  whom  the  legislative  power  is 
invested  bv  the  consent  of  those  for  whom  ihev  are  to 
legislate;  on  the  other  hand,  he  contends  that  though 
the  legislative  be  the  supremo  power,  it  cannot  possibly 
be  absolutely  arbitrary  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the 
peo})le.  For,  it  being  but  the  joint  power  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  society,  given  up  to  that  person  or  assembly 
which  is  the  legislative,  it  can  be  no  more  than  those 
j>ersons  had  in  a  state  of  nature  before  they  entered  intc» 


(fl)  Vattcl,  b.  1,  ch.  1,  sec.  51, 
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society  and  gave  up  their  natural  rights  to  the  commu- 
nity; for  nobody  can  transfer  to  another  more  power 
than  he  has  in  himself,  and  nobody  has  an  absolute^  at" 
bitrary  power  over  himself,  or  over  any  other,  to  destroy 
his  own  life,  or  to  take  away  the  life  or  property  of 
another.  A  man  cannot  subject  himself  to  the  arbitrary 
power  of  another,  and  having  in  the  state  of  nature  no 
arbitrary  power  over  the  life,  liberty,  or  possession  of 
another ;  but  only  so  much  as  the  law  of  nature  gave 
him  for  the  preservation  of  himself  and  the  rest  of  man* 
kind.  This  is  all  that  he  doth  or  can  give  to  the  com- 
monwealth, and  by  it  to  the  legislative  power ;  so  that 
the  legislature  can  have  no  more  than  this.  Their 
power,  in  the  utmost  bounds  of  it,  is  limited  to  the  pub- 
lic good  of  the  society.  It  is  a  power  that  hath  no  other 
end  but  lireservaiion^  and  therefore  can  never  have  right 
to  destroy^  enslave,  or  designedly  to  impoverish  the  sub- 
ject. Thus,  the  law  of  nature  stands  as  an  eternal  rule 
to  all  men,  binding  upon  legislatures  as  well  as  others. 
The  fundamental  law  of  nature  being  the  presettation  of 
mankind,  no  human  sanction  can  be  valid  or  good  against 
it.  That  the  legislative  or  supreme  authority  cannot 
assume  to  itself  a  power  to  rule  by  temporary  arbitrary 
decrees;  but  is  bound  to  dispense  justice,  and  to  decide 
the  rights  of  the  subject,  by  promulgated  standing  laws, 
and  known  authorized  judges.  To  avoid  the  inconve- 
niences w^hich  disorder  men's  property  in  a  state  of 
nature,  they  unite  in  societies.  The  object  of  this  union 
is,  that  they  may  have  the  united  strength  of  the  whole 
to  seciu'c  and  defend  their  property^  and  may  have  standing 
rules  to  bound  it,  by  which  every  one  may  know  what 
is  his.  It  is  to  this  end  men  give  up  their  natural 
powers  to  society  which  puts  the  legislative  powers  into 
such  hands  as  they  think  fit,  xcitfi  this  trust,  that  they 
shall  be  governed  by  declared  laws.  Absolute  arbitrary 
powers,  or  governing  without  settled  standing  laws,  can 
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neither  of  them,  consist  with  the  ends  of  society  and 
government ;  and  men  would  not  quit  the  freedom  of  a 
state  of  nature,  and  tic  tlieiiiselves  up  under  a  govern- 
ment, were  it  not  to  -preserve  their  lives,  lUterty,  and  for- 
tunes, by  stated  rules  of  right  and  property.  It  cannot 
be  supposed  that  they  should  intend,  had  they  the  power 
to  do  so,  to  give  any  one  or  more  an  absolute,  arbitrary 
power  over  tlieir  persons  and  estates !  For  this  was  to 
put  themselves  in  a  worse  condition  than  a  state  of  na- 
ture, wherein  they  had  a  liberty  to  defend  tlieir  rights 
agitiiist  the  injuries  of  others,  and  were  upon  equal 
terms. 

Whereas,  by  supposing  they  have  given  up  them- 
selves to  the  absolute,  arbitrary  poweT  of  the  legislator, 
they  have  disarmed  themselves,  and  armed  him  to  make 
a  prey  of  them  when  he  pleases.  That  tlie  supreme 
power  cannot  take  from  any  man  liis  property  without 
his  own  consent.  For  the  preservation  of  property 
being  the  end  of  government,  and  that  for  which  men 
enter  into  society,  it  necessarily  supposes  and  requires, 
that  tlie  people  should  have  property  and  be  protected 
in  it,  without  which  they  must  be  supposed  to  lose,  by 
entering  into  society,  the  very  thitis:  which  was  the  ejid 
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"  That  then.'  are  natural  rights^  or  in  otiier  words  a 
certain  liberty  which  men  may  exercise,  independent  of 
permission  from  society,  can  scarcely  be  doubted  by 
those  who  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  terms.  Every 
man  nmst  have  a  natural  right  to  use  his  limbs  in  what 
manner  he  pleases  that  is  not  injurious  to  another.  In 
like  manner  he  must  have  a  right  to  woi*ship  God  after 
the  mode  he  tiiinks  acceptable;  or  in  other  words,  he 
ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  consult  any  thing  but  his 
own  conscience.  These  are  a  specimen  of  those  rights 
wJiich  may  properly  be  termed  natural ;  for,  as  philoso- 
phers speak  of  the  primary  qualities  of  matter,  they  can- 
not be  increased  or  diminished.  We  cannot  conceive 
the  right  of  using  our  limbs  to  be  created  by  society,  or 
to  be  rendered  more  complete  by  any  human  agreement 
or  compact. 

"  But  there  still  remains  a  question,  whether  this  natu- 
ral liberty  umst  not  be  considered  as  entirely  relin- 
quished when  we  become  members  of  society.  It  is 
pretended,  that  the  moment  we  quit  a  state  of  nature^  as 
we  have  given  up  the  control  of  our  actions  in  return 
fur  the  superior  advantages  of  law^  and  government,  we 
can  never  appeal  again  to  any  original  jmnciples,  but 
must  rest  content  with  the  advantages  that  are  secured 
by  the  terms  of  the  society.  These  are  the  views  which 
distinguish  the  political  writings  of  Mr.  Burke,  an  author 
whose  splendid  and  unequalled  powers  have  given  a 
vogue  and  fashion  to  certain  tenets  which  from  any  other 
pen  would  have  aj)peared  abject  and  contemptible.  In 
the  field  of  reason  the  encounter  would  not  be  difficulty 
but  who  can  withstand  the  fascination  and  magic  of  his 
eloquence  ?  The  excursions  of  his  genius  are  immense. 
His  imperial  fancy  has  laid  all  nature  under  tribute,  and 
has  collected  riches  from  every  scene  of  the  creation  and 
every  walk  of  art.  His  eiUogiuni  on  the  Q,uecn  of 
France  is  a  masterpiece  of  pathetic  composition  \  so 
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elect  are  its  ioiages.  so  frausht  with  tenderness,  and  so 
rich  with  oilours  "  dipt  in  heaven,"  ttiitt  [ii^  who  run 
read  it  without  rapture  mar  have  tiicril  a.s  a  n>aaiHW'r, 
but  must  resign  all  pretensions  (u  taste  and  seiiyihility. 
His  imaeinatioa  h.  in  truth,  only  tent  pnilitic;  a  wm-hl  of 
itself,  where  he  dwells  iti  the  midst  ol'  chimrricnt  idiirnist, 
is  the  dupe  ol'  his  f>wii  eiichanliDcnts,  and  starts,  liki> 
Prospero.  ai  liie  spectres  ol"  his  ou'u  crcjilinii. 

'■  His  intelieolual  views  in  a;i'iu'r;d,  ln)\vfv<T.  arc  «  jdi; 
and  varieeated.  rather  than  dLstiiii'L;  and  th<-  li<>liL  In; 
has  let  ia  on  ilic  Uritish  (-onsliliition  in  piirlit-idur,  n- 
senibles  the  coloured  cHulgcnce  »{'  a  painird  ini-diuin,  a 
kind  of  mimic  twilight,  solenni  and  soothiiij,'  tu  the  srnM-s, 
bat  lietter  titled  fur  ornana-nt  than  nsr. 

'■  As  aoverDment  implies  restraint,  il  is  ))laiii  :i  piirlion 
of  our  freedom  is  i^iveit  up  by  [rnU'riiit;  iiitu  il  ;  llii-  only 
question  can  then  be,  how  far  this  ri-si<.niatioii  cxIc^nrlM, 
— whether  to  a  part,  or  to  the  wliolc  !  This  p'ttiil.  may, 
perhaps,  he  determined  by  tin;  followiiii;  rellertions  : 

"  The  advantaije.s  that  civil  power  can  |iroi:in-e  to  ;i 
communitr  are />r[f-//rj;/.  A  small  ]):irt,  in  itnnipiiri.suii  of 
the  condition  of  man,  can  fail  wilhiii  its  iniliiciK-e.  AI 
lowing  it  to  he  a  rational  institution,  it.  innst  ha\i;  (h:it 
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hold  all  our  advantages  dependent  upon  that  authority. 
Civil  restraints  imply  nothing  more  than  a  surrender  of 
our  liberty  in  some  points,  in  order  to  maintain  it  undis- 
turbed in  otliers  of  more  importance.  Thus  we  give  up 
the  liberty  by  repelling  force  by  force,  in  return  for  a 
more  equal  administration  of  justice  than  private  resent- 
ment would  permit.  But  there  are  some  rights  which 
cannot  with  any  propriety  be  yielded  up  to  human  au- 
thority, because  they  are  perfectly  consistent  with  every 
benefit  its  appointment  can  procure.  The  free  use  of 
our  faculties  in  distinguishing  truth  from  falsehood,  the 
exertion  of  corporeal  powers  without  injury  to  others, 
the  choice  of  a  religion  and  worship,  are  branches  of 
natural  freedom  which  no  government  can  justly  alter  or 
diminish,  because  their  restraint  cannot  conduce  to  that 
security  which  is  its  pi-oj)cr  object,  (iovernment,  like 
every  other  contrivance,  has  a  s/Mcific  end  ;  it  implies  tlie 
resignation  of  just  as  much  liberty  as  is  needful  to  attain 
it ;  whatever  is  demanded  more  is  superfluous,  a  species 
of  tyranny  which  ought  to  be  corrected  by  withdrawing 
it.  The  relation  of  master  and  servant,  of  pupil  and  in- 
structor, of  the  respective  members  of  a  family  to  their 
head,  all  include  some  restraint,  some  abridgment  of 
natural  liberty.  Hut  in  these  cases,  it  is  not  pretended 
that  the  surrender  is  total ;  and  why  should  this  be  sup- 
posed to  take  place  in  political  society,  which  is  one  of 
the  relations  of  human  life  ?  this  would  be  to  render  the 
foundation  infinitely  broader  than  the  superstructure. 

"  From  the  notion  that  political  society  [)recludes 
an  appeal  to  natural  rights,  the  greatest  absurdities 
must  ensue.  If  that  idea  be  just,  it  is  improper  to 
say  of  any  administration  that  it  is  despotic  or  oppres- 
sive, unless  it  has  receded  from  its  first  form  and  model. 
Civil  power  can  never  exceed  its  limits,  until  it  deviates 
into  a  new  track.  For,  if  every  portion  of  natural  free- 
dom be  given  up  by  yielding  to  civil  authority,  we  can 
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never  claim  any  other  liberties  than  those  precise  ones 
which  were  ascertained  in  its  first  formation.  The  vas- 
Hals  of  despotism  may  complain,  perhaps,  of  the  hard- 
ships which  they  suffer,  but,  unless  it  appear  they  are  of 
a  neir  kind,  no  injury  is  done  them,  for  no  right  is  viola- 
ted. Rights  are  either  natural  or  arlirtcial ;  the  first 
cannot  be  pleaded  after  ttiey  are  relinquished,  and  the 
second  cannot  be  impaired  but  by  a  departure  from 
ancient  precedeuts.  If  a  man  should  be  unfortunate 
enough  to  live  under  the  dominion  of  a  prince,  who,  like 
the  monarchs  of  Persia,  could  murder  his  subjects  at 
will,  he  may  be  unhappy,  but  cannot  complain ;  for,  on 
Mr.  Key's  tlieory,  he  never  had  any  rights  but  what 
were  created  by  society,  and  on  Mr.  Burke's  lie  has  for 
ever  relinquished  them.  The  claims  oi'  nature  being  set 
aside,  and  the  constitution  uf  the  government  despotic 
from  the  beginning,  his  misery  involves  no  injustice,  and 
admits  of  no  remedy.  It  requires  little  discernment  to 
tiee  that  this  theory  rivets  the  chains  of  despotism,  and 
shuts  out  from  the  political  world  the  smallest  glimpse 
of  emancipation  or  improvement.  Its  language  is,  he 
that  is  a  slave,  let  him  be  a  slave  still. 

"  it  is  incumbent  on  Mr.  Burke  and   his   followers 
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government  in  every  particular  community  on  what  priiH 
ciple  were  subsequent  improvements  introduced  7     Mr. 
Burke  is  fond  of  resting  our  liberties  on  Magna  Cliarta 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights ;  but  he  ought  to  remember  that 
as  they  do  not  carry  us  to  the  commencement  of  our 
government,  which   was  established  ages  before,  our 
forefathers  had  long  ago  resigned  their  natural  liberty. 
If  those  famous  stipulations  only  recognized  such  privi- 
leges as  were  in  force  before,  they  have  no  claim  to  be 
considered  as  the  foundations  of  our  constitution ;  but  if 
they  formed  an  cera  in  the  annals  of  freedom,  they  must 
have  been  erected  on  the  basis  of  those  natural  rights 
which   Mr.  Burke  ridicules  and  explodes.     When  our 
ancestors  made  those  demands,  it  is  evident  they  did  not 
suppose  an  appeal  to  the  rights  of  nature  precluded. 
Every  step  a  civilized  nation  can  take  towards  a  more 
equal  administration,  is  either  an  assertion  of  its  natural 
liberty,  or  a  criminal  encroachment  on  just  authority. 
The  influence  of  government  on  the  stock  of  natural 
rights  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  manufactory  on  the 
rude  produce ;  it  adds  nothing  to  its  quantity,  but  only 
qualifies  and  fits  it  for  use.     Political  arrangement  is 
more  or  less  perfect  in  proportion  as  it  enables  us  to 
exert  our  natural  liberty  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  if  it 
is  diverted  to  any  other  purpose,  it  is  made  the  instru- 
ment of  gratifying  the  passions  of  a  few,  or  imposes 
greater  restraint  than  its  object  prescribes  ;  it  degenerates 
into  tyranny  and  oppression. 

"  The  confased  mi.Yture  of  liberty  and  oppression 
which  ran  through  the  feudal  syst43m  prevented  the 
theory  of  government  from  being  closely  inspected :  par- 
ticular rights  were  secured  ;  but  the  relation  of  the  peo- 
ple to  their  rulers  was  never  explained  on  its  just  prin- 
ciples, till  the  transfer  of  superstition  to  civil  power 
shocked  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  awakened 
their  inquiries.    They  drew  aside  the  veil,  and  where 
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they  were  taught  to  expect  a  myatery  they  discerned  a 
fraud.  There  is,  ttowever,  no  room  to  apprehend  any 
evil  from  political  investigation,  that  will  not  be  greatly 
overbalanced  by  its  advantages.  For,  besides  that  truth 
is  always  beneficial,  tame  submission  to  usurped  power 
has  hitherto  been  the  malady  of  human  nature.  The 
di^<persed  situation  of  mankind,  their  indolence  and  inat- 
tention, and  the  opposition  of  their  passions  and  inte- 
rest-*, arc  ciraimstiinces  which  render  it  extremely 
difficult  for  them  to  combine  in  resisting  tyranny  with 
(iuccess.  In  the  field  of  government,  as  in  that  of  the 
world,  the  tares  of  despotism  tccrc  sown  tcfiUc  men  s/grf  / 
The  necessity  of  regular  government,  under  some  form  or 
other,  is  so  pressing,  that  the  evil  of  anarchy  is  of  short 
duration.  Rapid,  violent,  destructive  in  its  course,  it  is 
an  inundation  which,  fed  by  no  constant  spring,  soon 
dries  up  and  disappears.  The  misfortune  on  these  oc- 
casions is,  that  the  people  for  want  of  understanding  the 
principles  of  liherty,  seldom  reach  the  true  source  of 
their  misery;  but,  aflter  committing  a  thousand  barbari- 
ties, only  change  their  masters,  when  they  should  change 
their  system.'' 

§  131.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  Parliament  of 
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in  1783,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  parliament  by  Mr. 
Fox,  for  the  purpose  of  annulling  the  charter  of  the  East 
India  Company,  it  was  successfully  resisted  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
Lord  Thurlow  and  others,  as  being  subversive  of  the 
law  and  constitution  of  the  country ;  mainly  on  the 
ground  tliat  the  act  was  a  tyrannical  one,  which  broke 
through  every  rule  of  British  justice;  being  an  attack 
upon  a  most  solemn  charter,  affirmed  and  confirmed  by 
the  sacred  faith  of  parliament.  It  broke  through  all 
those  ties  which  bind  man  to  man ;  was  fraught  with  the 
most  pointed  mischief  against  national  honor  and  legis- 
lative integrity,  and  its  passage  would  take  away  all 
security  to  individuals  that  private  property  would  not 
be  destroyed  by  legislative  tyranny. 

Mr.  Burke,  although  he  advocated  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  conceded  the  rights  of  man,  that  is  to  say,  the  7iatU' 
ral  rights  of  mankind,  were  indeed  sacred  things,  and  if 
any  public  measure  was  proved  mischievously  to  affect 
them,  the  objection  ought  to  be  fatal  to  that  measure, 
even  if  no  charter  at  all  could  be  set  up  against  them. 
If  these  natural  rights  were  further  affirmed  and  declared 
by  express  covenant ;  if  they  are  clearly  defined  and  se- 
cured against  chicane,  against  power  and  authority,  by 
written  instruments  and  positive  engagements,  they  were 
in  still  better  condition  ;  they  partook  not  only  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  object  so  secured,  but  of  that  solemn  pub- 
lic faith  itself  which  secures  an  object  of  such  impor- 
tance. Such  a  formal  recognition  by  the  sovereign 
power  of  an  original  right  in  the  subject,  could  never  be 
subverted  but  by  rooting  up  the  radical  principles  of  go- 
vernment, and  even  of  society  itself.  He  conceded  that 
the  great  charters  of  King  John  and  Henry  III.,  were  in- 
stances of  this  nature ;  things  secured  by  these  instru- 
ments might  be  called  the  chartered  rights  of  men.  He 
however  drew  this  distinction  between  magna  charta 
and  the  charter  of  this  company;  the  former  was  to 
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restrmn  power  and  to  destroy  inono])olj/ ;  the  latter  to 
establish  tno^wpoly  and  create  power.  That  political  power 
and  commercial  nwivopdy  were  not  the  rights  of  men  ;  it 
was  fallacious  to  call  them  such  ;  for  their  effect  was  to 
suspend  the  natural  rights  of  men. 

He  attempted  to  obviate  the  objection  by  drawing  a 
distinction  between  a  grant  of  mere  political  power ^  to  be 
exercised  for  public  purposes^  which  were  wholly  artificial 
and  in  derogation  of  the  natural  equality  of  mankind, 
and  the  natural  inherent  right  of  the  subject  which,  from 
its  nature,  was  sacred  and  inviolable,  because  they  were 
self-derived  rights,  vested  in  men  for  the  benefit  of  them- 
selves, whereas  political  power  was  not  self-derived,  nor 
were  they  granted  for  the  benefit  of  the  holder,  but  were 
to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  body  politic,  and 
were,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  trust  to  be  rendered  ac- 
countable to  the  government,  and  even  totally  to  cease 
when  substantially  varied  from  the  purposes  for  which 
alone  they  could  have  ever  had  a  lawful  existence.(a) 

§  132.  The  necessity  for  a  resort  to  this  specious  ar- 
gument by  this  master  spirit  of  his  age,  to  obviate  the 
objections  to  this  bill,  shoWvS,  that  parliament  itself  dare 
not  now  exercise  its  sovereignty  irrespective  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  natural  justice,  or  in  contravention 
of  the  great  ends  of  the  civil  coini)act.  Although  the 
check  of  public  opinion  arising  from  the  nature  of  the 
English  constitution  is,  at  most,  a  mere  moral  one,  yet 
it  is  one  which  acts,  not  only  on  the  legislative,  but  also 
upon  every  department  of  the  goverment  with  a  force 
which  is  at  all  times  felt,  and  not  unfrequently,  as  in 
this  instance,  becomes  an  irresistible  one.  Who  can  fail, 
from  this  fiict,  to  discover  the  potency  of  public  opinion, 
the  importance  of  having  that  opinion  deeply  embued 


('j)  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxiii.  315. 
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with  religious  and  moral  truths,  with  a  prevailing  sense 
of  natural  justice.  For  there  is  a  power  in  moral 
principle  which,  is  more  energetic  and  influential  in  re- 
straining legislative  tyranny,  than  all  the  restraints  which 
are  derived  from  restrictions  contained  in  a  written  con- 
stitution. For  without  moral  principle  going  pari  passu 
with  such  written  restrictions,  or  even  in  advance  of 
them,  such  restrictions  would  too  often  prove  a  mere 
cobweb  barrier  against  legislative  aggression  upon  pri- 
vate rights  and  public  property.  Indeed  it  is  very  much 
doubted  whether  any  written  restrictions  contained  in 
the  fundamental  law  of  a  nation,  however  imperative  in 
their  nature  or  comprehensive  and  explicit  in  their  terms, 
or  however  sacred  might  be  the  rights  which  it  was 
their  design  to  protect,  would  have  any  potency  or  afford 
any  protection  against  legislative  usurpation  under  a 
government  where  the  influence  of  moral  principles  were 
unfclt,  or  amid  a  population  whose  minds  and  hearts 
heeded  not  the  dictates  of  a  pure  and  ennobling  system 
of  morality.  That,  aided  and  fostered  by  religion  and 
the  light  of  revelation,  is  well  calculated  to  instil  rever- 
ence for  private  right,  and  constitutes  the  only  sure  basis 
upon  which  the  fundamental  law  of  a  nation  can  safely 
rest,  and  is  more  potent  and  effective  to  secure  and  ren- 
der sacred  rights  of  property  and  of  person  than  even  the 
mandates  of  a  fundamental  law  of  a  nation. 

§  133.  Thus  far  we  have,  in  the  prosecution  of  tlie 
inquiry  as  to  the  extent  of  legislative  power,  and  of  the 
controlling  force  of  statutes,  been  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  reasonings  and  opinions  of  ethical  and  judi- 
cial writers  in  Europe.  It  remains  to  be  considered 
what  are  the  opinions  upon  these  questions  entertained 
by  the  judicial  tribunals  of  our  own  country.  Whether 
the  weight  of  authority  in  this  country  sustains  the  En- 
glish doctrine  will  be  most  satisfactorily  ascertained  by 
a  minute  reference  to  the  discussions  and  opinions  which 
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ing  it  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  are  irresis- 
id  subject  to  no  control,  believing  as  they  do  that 
the  weight  of  authority  in  England. (a) 
4.  There  are  other  authorities  which,  though  they 
the  doctrine  of  the  English  law,  that  an  act  of  par- 
t  is  transcendental  in  its  character,  however  unrea- 
;,  but  declare  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  this  doc- 
.  not  admissible  in  this  country  to  the  same  extent 
ch  it  has  been  carried  in  England.  That  under 
proved  system  of  government  the  legislative  power 
ted  by  constitutional  restrictions,  but  that  in  all  |||[| 

espects  it  must  be  considered  as  the  sovereign  and 
e  power  of  the  state,  which  can  only  be  controlled 
impossibility.  If  the  legislature,  acting  on  a  sub- 
thin  its  limits,  should,  through  misrepresentation 
sr  cause,  do  injustice  to  an  individual  there  is  no 
hat  can  apply  a  remedy  or  administer  relief.(6) 
case  of  Benmt  v.  Bo^gs,(c)  was  one  involving  an 
the  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  regulating  the  fish- 
1  the  Delaware  River.  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin  held 
iC  court,  in  determining  what  is  the  law  of  New 
,  must  first  look  at  the  constitution,  which  was  the 
le  law,  binding  on  the  legislature  itself;  if  that 
led  any  restraint  on  the  legislative  power  over 
*s.  its  obligations  were  paramount,  but  if  it  con- 
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exists  only  in  the  acts  of  the  government  organized  by 
the  people  under  their  constitution.     That  they  found 
its  powers  plenary  and  unrestrained  which  embraced  the 
case  submitted.     He  Rai<l,  '*  We  may  think  the  power 
conferred  by  the  constitution  of  this  state  too  great  or 
dangerous  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  that  limitations 
are  necessary,  but  wc  cannot  affix  them  or  act  in  cases 
arising  under  state  laws,  as  if  limitations  had  been  affixed 
by  the  constitution  previously.     We  cannot  declare  a 
legislative  act  void  because  it  conflicts  with  our  opinion 
of  policy,  expediency  or  justice.     We  are  not  guardians 
of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  state,  unless  they  are 
secured  by  some  constitutional  provision  which  comes 
within  our  judicial  cognizance."     The  difficulty  in  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin,  as  above  expressed,  would 
seem  to  arise  rather  from  the  nature  of  the  judicial 
powers  of  the  United  States  Court,  when  passing  upon 
questions  arising  under  state  laws,  which,  doubtless,  in 
his  mind,  would  be  viewed  in  a  far  different  light  were 
he  sitting  as  judge  in  a  state  court.     Yet  it  would  seem 
from  his  subsequent  remarks,  that  he  must  have  enter- 
tained doubts  whether  any  judicial  tribunal,  however 
constituted,  could  apply  a  remedy  for  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive legislation,  for  he  says :  "  The  remedy  for  unwise  or 
oppressive  legislation  within  constitutional  bounds  is  by 
an  appeal  to  the  justice  and  patriotism  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people.     If  these  fail,  the  people  in  tlieir 
sovereign  capacity  can  correct  the  evil,  but  courts  cannot 
assume  their  rights.     Tliere  is  no  paramount  and  su- 
preme law  which  defines  the  laws  of  nature  or  settles 
those  great  principles  of  legislation  which  are  said  to 
control  state  legislatures  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
conferred  on  them  in  the  constitution. 

If  it  is  once  admitted  that  there  exists  in  this  court  a 
power  to  declare  a  state  law  void,  which  conflicts  with 
no  constitutional  provision ;  if  wc  assume  the  right  to 
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annul  them  for  their  supposed  injustice,  or  oppressive 
operation,  wo  become  the  makers  and  not  the  expounders 
of  the  constitution.  Our  opinions  vrould  not  be  a  judg- 
ment on  what  was  the  pre-existing  law  of  tlie  case,  but 
upon  what  it  is  after  we  have  so  amended  or  modified  it 
as  to  meet  our  ideas  of  justice,  policy  and  wise  legislation, 
by  a  direct  usurpation  of  legislative  power  and  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  duty  enjoined  upon  us  by  the  judiciary 
act. 

In  BrcuUh  v.  liran^udd,(a)  Huston,  Justice,  held,  there 
was  high  autliority  for  saying  there  is  in  every  govern- 
ment, somewhere,  an  absolute  and  despotic  power.  The 
exceptions  to  this  are  only  sucli  as  are  expressly  specified 
in  the  written  constitution,  subject  to  this  (the  constitution) 
and  only  to  this  or  some  provisions  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  powers  of  the  legislature  of  the 
state  seem  not  to  be  limited,  that  is  the  power  to  enact 
laws. 

In  Ifarmy  v.  77ioinas,{h)  Gibson,  Chief  Justice,  after 

stating  that  the  most  material  point  in  this  case  was  that 

which  involves  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute  in  re^ 

lation  to  private  roads,  on  which  tlie  defendant's  right 

*  was  founded  and  that  the  argument  of  tlie  defendant 
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Whether  this  power  was  only  partially  restrained  for 
a  reason  similar  to  that  which  induced  an  ancient  law^- 
giver  to  annex  no  penalty  to  parricide,  or  whether  it  was 
thought  that  there  would  be  no  temptation  to  the  act  of 
taking  the  property  of  one  individual  for  another's  use, 
it  seems  clear  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  the  practice  of  the  legislature  has  been  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  here  stated ;  of  which  the 
application  of  another's  land  for  the  purpose  of  a  private 
way  is  a  frequent  proof      Chancellor  Kent(a)  says,  the 
principle  in  the  English  government  that  the  parliament 
is  omnipotent  docs  not  prevail  in  the  United  States, 
though  if  there  is  no  constitutional  objection  to  a  statute 
it  is  with  us  as  absolute  and  uncontrollable  as  laws 
flowing  from  the  sovereign  power  under  any  form  of 
government. 

In  the  case  of  Codiran  v.  Van  SurUiy,(^b)  this  question 
was  considered  by  Senator  Verplank.  He  controverted 
the  position,  '^  that  acts  of  legislature  contrary  to  first 
principles  of  right,"  are  void,  and  denied  the  power  of 
courts  to  annul  an  act  of  the  legislature,  by  declaring  it 
void  on  the  assumed  ground  of  its  being  contrary  to 
natural  equity.  He  insisted  that  such  power  could  only 
be  properly  exercised  when  clearly  derived  from  express 
constitutional  provisions,  (and  those  strictly  construed,) 
limiting  legislative  power,  and  controlling  the  temporary 
will  of  a  majority  by  a  permanent  and  paramount  law, 
settled  by  the  deliberate  loisdom  of  tJie  nation. 

He  says :  "It  is  difficult,  upon  any  general  principles, 
to  limit  the  omnipotence  of  the  sovereign  legislative 
power,  by  judicial  interposition,  except  so  far  as  the 
express  words  of  a  written  constitution  give  that  autho- 
rity.     There  are  indeed  many  dicta,  and  some  great 


{a)  1  Kent's  Com.  488. 
(b)  20  Wen.  381. 
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authorities,  holding  that  acts  contrary  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  right  are  void.  The  principle  is  unquestionably 
sound,  as  the  governing  rule  of  a  legitjlature,  in  relation 
to  its  own  acts,  or  even  those  of  a  preceding  legislature. 
It  also  affords  a  safe  rule  of  construction  for  courts,  in 
the  interpretation  of  laws  admitting  of  any  doubtful  con- 
struction, to  presume  that  the  legislature  could  not  hare 
intended  an  unequal  and  unjust  operation  of  its  statutes. 
Such  a  construction  ought  never  to  be  given  to  legisla- 
tive language,  if  it  be  susceptible  of  any  other,  more  con- 
formable to  justice;  but  if  the  words  be  positive  and 
Tvithout  ambiguity,  I  can  find  no  authority  for  a  court  to 
vacate  or  repeal  a  statute  on  that  ground  alone.  But  it 
is  only  in  express  constitutional  provisions,  limiting 
I^islative  power  and  controlling  the  temporary  will  of 
a  majority,  by  a  permanent  and  paramount  law,  settled 
by  the  deliberate  wisdom  of  the  nation,  that  I  can  find 
a  safe  and  sohd  ground  for  the  authority  of  courts  of 
justice  to  declare  void  any  legislative  enactment.  Any 
assumption  of  authority  beyond  this,  would  be  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  a  judiciary,  powers  too  great  and  too  un- 
defined, either  for  its  own  security  or  the  protection  of 
private  rights.     It  is,  therefore,  a  most  gratifying  cir- 
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unless  by  the  law  of  the  land  or  the  judgment  of  his 
peers,"  farther  protection  is  given  to  property,  by  adding 
a  prohibition  against  ^^  the  taking  private  property  for 
public  use  without  just  compensation,"  and  also  another 
against  "  the  depriving  any  one  of  life,  liberty  or  pro- 
perty, without  due  process  of  law ;"  i.  e.  by  mere  arbi- 
trary legislation,  under  whatever  pretext  of  private  or  of 
public  good. 

Believing  that  we  are  to  rely  upon  these  and  similar 
provisions  as  the  best  safeguards  of  our  rights,  as  well 
as  the  safest  authorities  for  judicial  direction,  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  approve  of  the  power  of  courts  to  annul 
any  law  solemnly  passed,  either  on  an  assumed  ground 
of  its  being  contrary  to  natural  equity,  or  from  a  broad^ 
loose  and  vague  interpretation  of  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision, beyond  its  natural  and  obvious  sense.  There  is 
no  provision  of  the  old  state  constitution,  that,  in  my  un- 
derstanding of  it,  so  limits  the  power  of  the  legislature 
over  tlie  property  of  its  citizens,  as  to  enable  a  court  to 
set  aside  these  statutes,  or  titles  acquired  under  them, 
on  the  ground  of  unconstitutional  enactment." 

§  135.  This  question  w^as  discussed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Caklcr  v. 
Bull^{ci)  when  the  learned  judges  of  that  court  were  not 
agreed  in  their  opinions  on  this  point. 

On  the  one  hand,  Mr.  Justice  Chase  avowed,  that  he 
could  not  submit  to  the  omni}>otence  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture, or  that  it  was  absolute  or  without  control,  although 
its  authority  should  not  be  expressly  restrained  by  the 
constitution  or  fundamental  law  of  the  state.  He  held 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  erected  their  consti- 
tution and  form  of  government  to  establish  justice,  to 
promote  the  general  welfare,  to  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty,  and  to  protect  their  persons  and  property  from 


{a)  3  Dallas  R.  386. 
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TioleDce.  The  purposes  for  which  men  enter  into  so- 
ciety determines  the  nature  and  terms  of  the  social  com- 
pact ;  as  they  are  the  foundation  of  legislative  powers, 
they  will  decide  what  are  the  proper  objects  of  it.  The 
nature  and  extent  of  legislative  power  will  limit  the  ex- 
ercise of  it. 

This  fundamental  principle  flows  from  the  very  nature 
of  our  free  republican  government,  that  no  man  shall  be 
compelled  to  do  what  the  law  does  not  require,  nor  to 
refrain  from  acts  which  the  law  permits.  There  are 
acts  which  the  state  legislature  cannot  do  without  ex- 
ceeding their  authority.  There  are  certain  vital  prin- 
ciples in  our  free  republican  government  which  will 
determine  and  overrule  any  apparent  and  flagrant  abuse 
of  legislative  power ;  such,  for  instance,  as  authorized 
manifest  injustice,  or  took  away  that  security  for  pereonal 
liberty  or  private  property,  for  the  protection  of  which 
government  was  established.  An  act  of  the  legislature, 
contrary  to  the  great  principles  of  the  social  compact 
could  not  be  converted  into  a  rightful  exercise  of  l^isla- 
tive  authority.  The  obligations  of  a  government,  esta- 
blished on  express  compact,  and  upon  republican  prin- 
ciples, must  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  powers 
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ftnd  punish,  they  may  declare  now  crimes,  establish 
rules  of  conduct  for  all  their  citizens  in  future  cases, 
they  may  command  what  is. right,  forbid  what  is  wrong, 
but  they  cannot  change  innocence  into  guilt,  or  punish 
innocence  as  a  crime,  or  violate  the  rights  of  lawful  an- 
tecedent contract,  or  the  right  of  private  property;  to 
maintain  that  our  state  or  federal  legislatures  possess 
such  a  power,  if  they  had  not  been  expressly  restrained, 
would  be  a  political  heresy,  altogether  inadmissible  in  a 
free  republican  government. 

Mr.  Justice  Patterson  held,  that  if  a  government,  com- 
posed of  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  departments, 
were  established  by  a  constitution  wliicli  imposed  no 
limits  on  the  legislative  power,  the  consequence  would 
inevitably  be,  that  whatever  the  legislative  power  chose 
to  enact,  would  be  lawfully  enacted,  and  the  judicial 
power  could  not  interfere  to  pronounce  it  void.  That 
it  was  true  that  some  speculative  spirit  had  held  that  a 
l^slative  act  against  natural  justice  must  in  itself  be 
void,  but  that  he  could  not  think  that  under  such  a  gov- 
ernment any  court  of  justice  would  possess  the  power  to 
declare  it  so. 

Mr.  Justice  Iredell  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  cited 
the  strong  case  put  by  Sir  William  Blackstone,  of  an  act 
of  parliament  which  should  authorize  a  man  to  try  his 
own  cause  as  judge,  that  even  in  that  case  there  is  no 
court  that  has  the  power  to  defeat  the  intent  of  the  legis- 
lature when  couched  in  such  evident  and  express  words 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
legislature,  or  no.  In  order  to  guard  against  so  great  an 
evil,  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  American  states,  which 
had  individually  formed  their  state  constitutions  since 
the  revolution,  and  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
when  they  formed  the  federal  constitution,  to  define  with 
precision  the  object  of  legislative  power,  and  to  restrain 
its  exercise  into  marked  and  settled  boundaries,    That 
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if  the  le^slature  of  the  Union,  or  the  legislature  of  any 
member  of  the  Union  should  pass  a  law  within  the  gen- 
eral scope  of  their  constitutional  powers,  the  court  could 
not  pronounce  it  void  merely  because  it  was,  in  their 
judgment,  contrary  to  the  principles  of  natural  justice. 
The  ideas  of  natural  justice  were  regulated  by  no  fixed 
standard ;  the  ablest  and  purest  men  have  differed  upon 
the  subject 

All  that  the  court  could  properly  say  in  such  an  event 
would  be,  that  the  legislature  (possessed  of  an  equal 
right  of  opinion)  had  passed  a  law,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  judges  was  inconsistent  with  the  abstract  princi- 
ples of  natural  justice.  If  the  legislature  pursue  the 
authority  delegated  to  them  their  acts  are  valid ;  if  they 
transcend  the  bounds  of  that  authority,  their  acts  are  in- 
valid. In  the  former  case,  they  exercise  the  discretion 
▼ested  in  them  by  the  people,  to  whom  they  are  respon- 
sible for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  trust ;  but  in  the 
other  case  they  violated  the  fundamental  law  which 
must  be  our  guide  whenever  we  are  called  upon  as 
judges  to  determine  the  validity  of  legislative  acts. 

§  136.  It  is  with  great  deference  suggested,  unless 
we  are  to  assume  that  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  and  state  constitutions,  it  was  the  universal  law 
of  the  civilized  world,  recognized  as  such,  that  the  legis- 
lative power  was  omnipotent,  unlimited  and  supreme; 
and  from  hence  infer,  that  it  must  be  presumed  the 
people  entered  into  the  national  and  state  compacts  in 
reference  to  such  universal  rule,  or  in  reference  to 
the  doctrine  as  it  was  then  understood  to  be  settled 
by  the  common  law  of  England,  and  that  they  then  un- 
derstood that  the  le<jislature  would  be  without  limitation 
and  beyond  control,  under  a  government  founded  in  ex- 
press written  compact,  and  that  there  would  be  no  re- 
striction unless  it  was  embodied  in  the  fundamental  law, 
' — does  not  the  argument  of  Mr.  Justice  Iredell  assume 
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Tvbat  should  be  first  otherwise  established,  that  under 
our  form  of  goyemiTient,  absolute  power,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  was  expressly  restricted,  was  delegated  by  the 
people  to  the  legislature,  irrespective  of  the  object  and 
design  of  the  social  compact.  For,  unless  it  be  as- 
sumed that  the  design  and  object  of  the  social  compact 
was  to  do  that  which  is  against  reason  and  natural  jus* 
tice,  it  can  hardly  be  presumed  such  an  act  is  legitimately 
within  the  scope  of  the  authority  del^ated  to  the  legis- 
lative department.  It  would  be  assuming  too  much  to 
suppose,  that  the  people  intended  to  delegate  any  power 
to  be  exercised  irresjjcctive  of  the  original  purpose  of  the 
social  compact,  or  in  a  way  which  would  be  subversive 
of  its  object  and  design.  The  reasonable  presumption 
would  seem  to  be,  that  the  autiiority  delegated  must  from 
necessity,  arising  from  the  nature  of  that  design,  be  lun- 
ited  in  its  exercise  to  such  acts,  and  such  only,  as  are 
calculated  to  effectuate  the  original  purpose  of  the  people 
when  the  government  was  founded.  Whenever  the 
legislature  transcends  the  bounds  of  this  original  autho- 
rity, or  so  far  disregards  the  sacred  trust  committed  to 
it,  as  to  pass  an  act  subversive  of  natural  right^  ought  not 
such  an  act  to  be  regarded  as  exceeding  the  authority 
delegated  7  and  if  so,  must  not  the  want  of  authority 
render  such  an  act  invalid,  divest  it  of  the  attributes  of 
an  imperative  authority  ?  and  would  not  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  our  institutions  under  the  press  of  such  circum- 
stances call  for  and  justify  the  application  of  a  more 
speedy  remedy  than  the  one  open  to  them  through  the 
medium  of  the  ballot  boxes. 

In  Fktc/icr  v.  Peckj  6  Cranch,  87,  Marshall,  Chief 
Justice,  adverted  to  this  interesting  and  important  ques- 
tion ;  although  in  that  case  it  did  not  become  necessary 
to  pass  upon  it,  as  the  act  then  under  consideration  was 
declared  void  on  the  ground  of  its  conflict  wuth  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.    It  divested  estates  vested 
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iioder  a  prior  act,  and  hence  impaired  the  obligation  of 
a  contract.  In  the  consideration  of  that  question  he 
says :  "  Is  the  power  of  the  legislature  competent  to  the 
annihilation  of  such  title,  and  to  a  usuq)ation  of  the  pro- 
pertr  thus  held?  The  principle  asserted  is,  that  one 
legislature  is  competent  to  repeat  any  act  which  a  former 
legislature  was  competent  to  pass;  and  that  one  legisla- 
ture cannot  abridge  the  powers  of  a  succeeding  legis- 
lature. The  correctness  of  this  principle,  so  far  as  re- 
spects general  legislation  can  never  be  controTerted. 
But,  if  an  act  be  done  under  a  law,  a  succeeding  legislar 
ture  cannot  undo  it.  The  past  cannot  be  recalled  by 
the  most  absolute  power.  Conveyances  have  been  made ; 
those  conveyances  have  vested  legal  estates ;  and,  if  those 
estates  may  be  seized  by  the  sovereign  authority,  still, 
that  they  originally  vested  is  a  fact,  and  cannot  cease  to 
be  a  fact 

"  When,  then,  a  law  is  in  its  nature  a  contract;  when 
absolute  riglits  have  vested  under  that  contract ;  a  repeal 
of  the  law  cannot  divest  those  righta ;  and  the  act  of  an- 
nulling tliem,  if  legitimate,  is  rendered  so  by  a  power 
applicable  to  the  case  of  every  individual  in  the  com- 
munity. 
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case  was  decided  on  a  constitutional  question,  makes  the 
following  remarks : 

"  Men  have  a  sense  of  property ;  property  is  necessary 
to  their  subsistence,  and  correspondent  to  their  natural 
wants  and  desires ;  its  security  was  one  of  the  objects 
that  induced  them  to  unite  in  society.  No  man  would 
become  a  member  of  a  community  in  which  he  could  not 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  honest  labor  and  industry.  The 
preservation  of  property  then  is  a  primary  object  of  the 
social  compact,  and,  by  the  late  constitution  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  made  a  fundamental  law.  Every  person 
ought  to  contribute  his  proportion  for  public  purposes 
and  public  exigencies ;  but  no  one  can  be  called  upon  to 
surrender  or  sacrifice  his  whole  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal, for  the  good  of  the  community,  without  receiving 
a  recompense  in  value.  This  would  be  laying  a  burden 
upon  an  individual,  which  ought  to  be  sustained  by  the 
society  at  large.  The  Knglisli  history  does  not  furnish 
an  instance  of  the  kind ;  the  parliament,  with  all  their 
boasted  omnipotence,  never  committed  such  an  outrage 
on  private  property;  and  if  they  had,  it  would  have 
served  only  to  display  the  dangerous  nature  of  unlimited 
authority ;  it  would  have  been  an  exercise  of  power  and 
not  of  right.  Such  an  act  would  be  a  monster  in  legis- 
lation, and  shock  all  mankind.  The  legislature,  there- 
fore, had  no  authority  to  make  an  act  divesting  one  citi- 
zen of  his  freehold,  and  vesting  it  in  another,  without  a 
just  compensation.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  reason,  justice,  and  moral  rectitude;  it  is  incompatible 
with  the  comfort,  peace,  and  happiness  of  mankind ;  it  is 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  social  alliance  in  every  free 
government ;  and  lastly,  it  is  contrary  both  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  constitution.  In  short,  it  is  what  every 
one  would  think  unreasonable  and  unjust  in  his  own 
case.  The  next  step  in  the  line  of  progression  is, 
whether  the  legislature  had  authority  to  make  au  act. 
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divesting  one  citizen  of  his  freehold  and  resting  it  in  an- 
other, even  witli  co]^>ensation.  That  the  legislature, 
on  certain  emei^ncies,  had  authority  to  exercise  diis 
h^  power,  has  been  urged  from  the  nature  of  the  social 
compact,  and  from  the  words  of  the  constitution,  which 
says,  that  the  bouse  of  representatives  shall  have  all 
other  powers  necessary  for  the  legislature  of  a  free  state 
or  commonwealth ;  but  they  shall  have  no  power  to  add 
to,  alter,  abolish,  or  infringe  any  part  of  this  constitutioD. 
The  course  of  reasoning,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant, 
may  be  comprised  in  a  few  words.  The  despotic  power, 
as  it  is  aptly  called  by  some  writers,  of  taking  private 
property,  when  state  necessity  requires,  exists  in  every 
government ;  the  existence  of  such  power  is  necessary ; 
goveniment  could  not  subsist  witliout  it ;  and  if  this  be  the 
case,  it  cannot  be  lodged  any  where  with  so  much  safety 
as  with  the  legislature.  The  presumption  is,  that  they 
will  not  call  it  into  exercise  except  in  ui^nt  cases,  or 
cases  of  the  first  necessity.  There  is  force  in  this  rea- 
Boning.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  form  a  case,  in  which 
the  necessity  of  a  state  can  be  of  such  a  nature,  as  to 
authorize  or  excuse  the  seizing  of  landed  property  be- 
longing to  one  citizen,  and  giving  it  to  anotlicr  citizen. 
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written  constitutions,  by  which  the  protection  and  en- 
joyment of  property  are  rendered  ft  violable." 

In  another  part  of  thei  same  decision  he  adds :  *^  Om- 
nipotence in  legislation  is  despotism.  According  to  this 
doctrine,  we  have  nothing  tliat  we  can  call  our  own,  or 
are  sure  of  for  a  moment ;  we  are  all  tenants  at  will,  and 
hold  our  landed  property  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
legislature.  Wretched  situation,  precarious  tenure !  And 
yet  we  boast  of  property  and  its  security,  of  laws,  of 
courts,  of  constitutions,  and  call  ourselves  free !'' 

In  the  case  of  the  Uiiiversity  of  Maryland  v.  IViUiamSf 
which  was  a  case  involving  the  question,  whether  an 
act  of  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  which  took  away  the 
vested  rights  of  the  regents,  was  void  as  being  in  conflict 
with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  Chief  Justice 
Buchanan,  after  deciding  that  it  was,  adds,  "  but  the  ob« 
jection  to  the  validity  of  the  act  of  1825  does  not  rest 
alone  for  support  upon  the  construction  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Independent  of  that  instrument,  and  of  any  express 
restrictions  in  the  constitution  of  the  state,  there  is  a  fun- 
damental principle  of  right  and  justice,  inherent  in  the 
nature  and  spirit  of  the  social  compact,  (in  this  country 
at  least,)  the  character  and  genius  of  our  government,  the 
causes  from  which  they  spring,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  established,  that  rises  above  and  re- 
strains, and  sets  bounds  to  the  powers  of  legislationi 
tckkh  the  legislature  cannot  jxiss  icithoiU  exceeding  its 
rightfid  aiithotity.  It  is  that  principle  which  protects 
the  lif J,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  citizen  from  violation 
in  the  unjust  exercise  of  legislative  power.  To  say  that 
the  legislature  possesses  the  power  to  pass  capriciously, 
or  at  pleasure,  a  valid  act,  taking  from  one  his  property 
and  giving  it  to  another,  would  be  in  this  age,  and  in 
this  state,  a  startling  proposition  to  which  the  assent  of 
none  could  be  yielded, 
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§  137.  Iq  Ihyhr  v.  Porter^d)  which  was  a  case  ia- 
volving  the  constitutioaality  of  the  provisions  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  New  York,  authorizing  a  private  toad  to 
be  laid  out  over  the  lands  of  a  person  without  his  consent : 
Mr.  Justice  BronaoD,  after  admitting  the  right  to  take 
private  property  for  public  use,  making  just  compensa- 
tion therefor,  beld ;  there  was  no  provision  in  the  consti- 
tution that  just  compensation  should  be  made  to  the 
owner  when  his  property  is  taken  for  private  purposes. 
If  the  power  exists  to  take  the  property  of  one  man  and 
transfer  it  to  another,  it  may  be  exercised  without  any 
reference  to  compensation.  The  power  of  making  bai^ 
gains  for  individuals  has  not  been  delegated  to  any  branch 
of  tlie  gOA  eniment,  and  if  the  title  of  A.  can  be  without 
his  fault  transferred  to  B.,  it  may  as  well  be  done 
without  as  with  consideration.  This  view  of  the  ques- 
tion was  sufficient  to  put  them  on  enquiring  where  can 
the  power  be  found  to  pass  such  a  law,  as  that  under 
which  the  defendant  attempted  to  justify  ?  It  is  not  to 
be  presumed  that  such  a  power  exists,  and  those  who 
set  it  up  should  tell  us  where  it  may  be  found.  Under 
our  form  of  govemment,  the  legislature  is  not  supreme- 
It  is  only  one  of  the  organs  of  that  absolute  sovereignty 
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support  of  the  power,  and  that  is  the  first  section  of  fbe 
first  Article,  where  die  people  have  declared  that  '*  The 
l^slative  power  of  the  state  shall  be  vested  in  a  senate 
and  assembly."    He  admitted  that  the  two  houses,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  qualified  negative  of  the  Governor,  pos- 
sessed all  ''  the  l^slative  power  of  the  state,"  but  the 
question  immediately  presents  itsdif,  what  is  "  legislative 
power/'  and  how  far  does  it  extend  1    Does  it  reach  the 
life,  liberty,  or  property  of  the  citizen  who  is  not  chai|^ 
with  a  transgression  of  the  laws ;  and  where  the  sacrifice 
is  not  demanded  by  a  just  regard  for  the  public  welfare* 
The  security  of  life,  liberty  and  property,  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  social  compact ;  and  to  say  that  this 
grant  of  "  legislative  power"  includes  the  right  to  attack 
private  property,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  people 
have  del^ated  to  their  servants  the  power  of  defeating 
one  of  the  great  ends  for  which  governments  were  es- 
tablished.   If  there  was  not  one  word  of  qualification  in 
the  whole  instrument,  he  should  feel  great  difficulty  in 
bringing  his  mind  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  clause  under 
consideration  had  clothed  the  legislature  with  despotic 
power ;  such  is  the  extent  of  their  authority,  if  they  can 
take  the  property  of  A.,  either  with  or  without  compen- 
sation, and  give  it  to  B.    "  The  legislative  power  of  the 
state  does  not  reach  to  such  an  unwarrantable  extent 
—neither  life,  liberty,  nor  property,  except  when  for- 
feited by  crime,  or  when  the  latter  is  taken  for  public 
use,  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  power." 

§  138.  Tracy,  Senator,  in  Bloodgood  v.  The  Mh 
hawk  and  Hudson  JR.  JR.  0).,(a)  says : — "  It  has  never 
been  allowed  to  be  a  rightful  attribute  of  sovereignty  in 
any  government  professing  to  be  founded  upon  fixed 
laws,  however  despotic  the  form  of  the  government 
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might  be,  to  take  the  property  of  one  individual  or  sub- 
jecty  and  bestow  it  upon  another.  The  possession  and 
exertion  of  such  a  power  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  nature  and  object  of  all  government ;  for  it  being  ad- 
mitted that  a  chief  end  for  which  government  is  insti- 
tuted is,  that  every  man  may  enjoy  his  own,  it  follows 
necessarily  that  the  rightful  exertion  of  a  power  by  the 
government  of  taking  arbitrarily  from  any  man  what  is 
lus  own,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  to  another,  would 
subvert  the  foundation  principle  upon  which  the  govern- 
meat  was  organized,  and  resolve  the  political  community 
iato  its  original  chaotic  elements.  This  power,  there- 
fore, instead  of  being  acknowledged,  was  expressly  repu- 
diated by  the  Roman  law  at  the  height  of  imperial 
despotism ;  so  that  even  when  the  lives  of  subjects  were 
wantonly  sacrificed  by  thousands  at  the  remorseless  bid- 
ding of  cruel  and  capricious  tyrants,  no  idea  seems  to 
have  been  entertained  that  they  could,  except  by  the 
interpositiooj)f  legal  forms,  transfer  the  property  of  one 
subject  uTMKher.  Even  Hobbes,  the  most  ingenious  of 
all  advocates  for  the  absolute  powers  of  government,  does 
not  go  further  with  his  doctrine  on  this  point  than  to 
say,  that  the  property  which  a  subject  has  in  his  goods, 
consists  not  in  a  right  to  exclude  the  sovereign  from  the 
use  of  them,  but  consists  in  a  right  to  exclude  all  other  sub- 
jects from  the  use  of  them.  But  no  approved  writer  on  pub- 
lic law  will  be  found  to  go  as  far  as  Hobbes  in  vindicating 
the  unqualified  right  of  the  sovereign,  to  assume  at  will  the 
property  of  the  subject.  Every  other  writer  is  disposed 
to  recognize  a  distinction  between  right  and  power  as 
applied  to  sovereign  and  subject,  and  to  acknowledge 
that  a  rightful  government  must  be  founded  on  some 
other  principle  than  that  of  mere  force.  Hence  an  ori- 
ginal compact,  founded  in  the  mutual  necessities  of  the 
individuals  about  to  constitute  a  political  community,  is 
implied  in  all  cases,  and  the  respective  rights  of  sove- 
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idgn  and  tubjeet  are  referred  to  this  rapposed 
ibr  their  aecertainmeiit.  It  follows,  of  oouree,  that  aa 
tibe  terms  of  this  compact  are  capable  of  being  ahmMt 
only  aigiunentatively,  differences  of  opinion  will  exist  m 
regard  to  them.  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  is  one  grert 
purpose  of  written  constitutions.  But  though  differeneak 
of  ofMnion  exist  as  to  the  extent  of  the  principle  of  tha 
loviolability  of  private  property*  the  secure  poasessirMi 
and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  property  by  individualsi  ia 
universally  admitted  to  be  the  great  cement  of  the  aooiil 
compact,  and  every  puUicist  therefore  feels  the 
of  prescribing  some  safe  guards  for  it  against  the 
croachments  of  the  sovereign  power." 

§  139.  Chancellor  Walworth  has  said,  that  Ae  r^iit 
of  eminent  domain,  did  not  imply  a  right  in  the  -aovc^ 
reigQ  power  to  take  the  property  of  one  citiaen  dnA 
transfer  it  to  another  when  the  public  interest  would  %a 
iifc  DO  way  promoted  thereby,  even  if  a  full  compeaaatisa 
for  such  property  was  awarded  to  the  ^m*:  themC 
In  the  case  of  Varick  v.  Smiihj(a)  he  sA«J^ra&  pmn 
dple  upon  which  forced  sales  of  private  property  were 
compelled  by  the  civil  law,  for  the  public  good,  were 
certainly  as  extended  as  any  government  can  ever  claim 
consistently  with  the  private  rights  of  its  citizens.  And 
it  is  not  pretended,  that  under  the  arbitrary  government 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  it  was  lawful  or  justifiable  for 
the  sovereign  to  take  the  property  of  one  citizen  and 
give  it  to  another  where  the  public  interest  v^s  not  co&> 
aerned  in  such  transfer.  Perhaps  in  England,  where  the 
parliament  is  said  to  be  omnipotent,  so  far  as  the  exer- 
cise of  mere  human  power  is  concerned,  there  may  be 
BO  remedy  for  such  an  abuse  of  power,  whore  it  is  by  a 
ooacurrent  act  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm.    But  in 
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a  state  which  is  governed  by  a  written  constitution  like 
ours,  if  the  legislature  should  so  far  forget  its  duty,  and 
the  natural  rights  of  an  individual,  as  to  take  his  private 
property  and  transfer  it  to  another,  where  there  was  no 
fovndation  for  a  pretence  that  the  public  was  to  be  bene- 
fited thereby.  I  should  not  hesitate  to  declare  such  aii 
abuse  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  was  an  infringe^ 
ment  of  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  therefore  not 
within  the  general  powers  delegated  by  the  people  to 
the  legislature." 

§  140.  While  the  l^rned  chancellor  denied  to  the 
legislative  power  the  right  thus  to  take  private  pro- 
perty for  the  mere  purpose  of  transferring  it  to  an- 
other, he  admitted  that  the  two  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature, subject  only  to  the  qualified  veto  of  the  exec- 
utive, are  the  sole  judges  as  to  the  expediency  of  making 
police  regulations,  interfering  with  |he  natural  rights  of 
our  citiasens^ut  which  regulations  are  not  prohibited  by 
the  ^nijIlflLi;  and  also  as  to  the  expediency  of  exer- 
cisin^m^^^Ht  of  eminent  domain,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  puDiic  improvements,  either  for  the  benefit  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  state  or  any  particular  section 
thereof. 

§  141.  This  last  sentence  of  the  learned  chancellor  is  a 
most  unguarded  one.  We  cannot  assent  to  the  doctrine 
here  laid  down ;  for,  if  it  were  to  be  admitted  without 
qualification,  we  see  no  bounds  wliich  can  be  set  to  lejjis- 
lative  tyranny  and  usurpation  under  such  a  rule  as  this, 
for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  concedes  that  there  is  such 
a  limit,  yet,  on  the  other,  it  permits  the  legislature  to  be 
the  judge  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  power  r/iioad  hoc 
which  it  shall  exercise,  and  thus  by  such  legislative  de- 
termination elude  any  restriction  upon  that  power.  What 
is  it  but  in  effect  to  say  to  the  legislature  thus  far  shalt 
thou  go  and  no  farther,  but  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judges 
as  to  how  far  it  is  expedient  that  you  should  go ;  if, 
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therefore,  you  should  determine  that  it  is  expedient  to 
go  farther,  as  you  are  the  sole  judges  of  that  expediency, 
you  may,  with  impunity,  go  just  as  far  as  you  shall  deem 
expedient;  provided,  nevertheless,  you  shall  decide  a 
given  purpose  to  be  public,  and  then  shall  act  in  re^- 
toce  to  that  purpose,  although  the  purpose  be  one  which 
relates  to  a  fraction,  however  small,  of  the  aggregate  body 
politic 

§  142.  In  thus  dissenting  from  this  part  of  the  chan- 
cellor's reasoning  we  are  fully  sustained  by  the  strcMig  and 
forcible  reasoning  of  Senator  Ti|py.(a)  He  there  says : 
^' The  remark  of  an  eminent  jurist,(6)  that  ^it  must 
undoubtedly  rest  in  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  to 
determine  when  public  uses  require  the  assumption  (tf 
private  property ;  and  if  they  should  take  it  for  a  purpose 
not  of  a  public  nature,  as  if  the  legislature  should  take 
the  property  of  A  and  give  it  to  B,  the  law  would  be 
unconstitutional  and  void,'  is  correct,  if  intended  to  con- 
cede to  the  legislature  merely  the  powej^HBttouiing 
what  property  in  a  particular  case  ^h^fl^^HpRi  for 
the  public  use,  but  it  cannot  be  correc(,^^Rfended  to 
concede  to  the  l^islature  the  power  of  determming  what 
constitutes  a  public  use  of  private  property ;  and  there- 
fore I  must  dissent  from  the  position  taken  by  the 
chancellor  in  Beekman  v.  Saratoga  and  Sclienectady  Bail 
Road  Company  J  where  he  says :  '  If  tlie  public  interest 
can  be  in  any  way  promoted  by  the  taking  of  private 
property,  it  must  rest  in  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  to 
determine  whether  the  benefit  to  the  public  will  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  render  it  expedient  to  exercise 
the  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  to  authorize  an  inter- 
ference with  the  private  rights  of  individuals.'  This 
position,  it  will  be  seen,  disregards  the  distinction  be- 


(6)  S  Kent**  Com.  340. 
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tween  a  public  use  and  a  public  interest  in  a  particular 
use  of  priTOte  properly,  and  confers  on  tbe  legislature 
the  right  of  determining,  first,  that  the  public  interest 
will  be  promoted  by  the  particular  use  of  private  pro- 
perty ;  and  next,  because  the  public  interest  will  be  pro- 
moted by  such  use,  that  therefore  it  is  a  public  use ;  and 
finally,  it  being  a  public  use,  it  becomes  a  mere  question 
€€  expediency  with  the  legislature  whether  tbey  shall 
BothoriEe  private  property  to  be  taken  to  subserve  it  or 
not  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  construction  of  l^sla- 
tive  power  is  inconsistent  with  the  secure  possession  and 
eiqojment  of  private  property,  and  repugnant  to  the 
language  and  object  of  the  constitutional  provision.  In- 
deed it  concedes  to  legislative  discretion  a  wider  range 
than  I  think  could  be  maintained  for  it  on  the  principles 
of  natural  law,  if  we  had  no  written  constitution. 

"It  is  not  denied  that  the  legislature  is  the  most  ap- 
propriat^ji^Q  of  the  sovereignty  of  tbe  state  for  exer- 
cisii)jJ|^^^H|Lor  eminent  domain,  but  they  can  only 
ener^B^^^^nt  or  power  in  subordination  to  the  con- 
8titutiomMRHm)rity;  which  autliority  they  cannot  en- 
large or  modify.  The  condition  tliat  the  property  must 
be  taken  for  public  use  is  as  much  above  their  reach 
and  control  as  it  is  above  tlie  reach  and  control  of  the 
lowest  functionary  of  the  government,  who,  like  them 
may  have  occasion  to  invoke  this  attribute  of  sovereignty 
in  an  emergency  of  some  humble  department  of  the  pub- 
lic service,  with  which  he  may  have  been  charged.  The 
legislature  may  fitly  determine  when  and  under  what 
circumstances — as  to  the  mode  of  taking — private  pro- 
perty shall  be  taken  for  the  public  use.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows,  as  seems  to  have  been  supposed,  that  the 
legislature  can  determine  that  a  particular  use  is  a  public 
use  of  private  property,  within  the  meaning  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  nature  of  the  use  to  which  the  legislature 
may  dedicate  the  property  of  a  citizen,  is  not  established 
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by  the  name  which  they  give  to  it,  but  is  an  inhexent 
and  inseparable  quality  or  characteristic  which  cannot 
be  changed,  however  it  be  denominated.  Much  less  are 
we  to  confound  the  notion  of  l^slative  discretion  with 
that  of  sovereign  power.  The  legislature  is  not  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state,  but  only  one  of  the  organs  of  the 
sovereignty,  and  a  restricted  organ  in  regard  to  all  mat- 
ters prescribed  by  the  constitution,  and  necessarily, 
therefore,  cannot  exercise  any  power  which  by  the  fun- 
damental compact  is  prohibited  to  the  sovereignty.  It 
is  prohibited  to  the  government  of  the  state,  even  in  its 
sovereign  capacity,  to  take  private  property  except  for 
public  use ;  consequently  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  authorise  private  property  to  be  taken  for 
any  other  purpose.  Nor  can  this  restriction,  which  is 
upon  both  tiie  government,  as  a  sovereignty,  and  upon 
the  legislature,  as  its  organ,  be  evaded,  or  the  power 
which  it  limits  be  extended,  under  whateveciorm  or  by 
whatever  name  it  may  be  attempted.  K^^^^^  the 
riglit  of  eminent  domain,  or  of  supere^^^^^Hfikkm, 
it  comes  to  the  same  result,  for  thescfflRMly  other 
names  for  sovereign  power,  and  are  equally  included  and 
controlled  by  the  constitutional  restriction.  Therefore, 
to  insist  that  the  determination  or  expression  by  the 
legislature  that  it  is  for  the  public  interest  and  expedient 
in  a  particular  case  to  exert  the  right  of  eminent  domain, 
or  the  power  of  sovereignty,  ipso  fdctOj  establishes  that 
the  power  of  sovereignty  is  rightfully  exerted,  is  in  effect 
to  insist  that  the  power  of  the  l^islature  is  above  the 
power  of  the  constitution,  and  to  prove  that  instead  of 
possessing  a  government  of  defined  and  limited  powers, 
we  have  one  with  powers  more  extensive  and  irrespon- 
sible than  those  of  the  regal  governments  of  Europe. 
But  happily  for  us,  this  is  not  so,  the  legislature  is  not 
the  creator  or  judge  of  its  own  powers ;  but  is  the  crea- 
ture of  the  constitution,  and  all  its  acts  must  be  in  sub- 
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ordinatioD  to  it  In  the  examinatioD,  therefore,  of  a 
questioD  involving  the  construction  of  constitutional 
powers,  courts  are  to  be  ^ided  hy  the  constitution  itself, 
and  are  not  to  be  controlled  by  the  acts  of  the  legislature, 
or  to  be  further  influenced  by  them  than  a  due  respect 
for  the  apparent  opinions  of  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the 
government  may  demand.  Conceding  freely  to  the  legis- 
lature the  right  of  appropriating  private  property  to  the 
public  use,  but  denying  confidently  to  it  the  power  of 
making  that  a  public  use  which  in  its  nature  is  not." 

§  143.  In  the  case  of  Gositen  v.  S^mt^ton,{a)  Hos- 
nier,  J.,  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  tliose  who  as* 
sert  the  omnipotence  o{  the  l^slature  in  all  cases, 
where  the  constitution  has  not  imposed  an  explicit  re- 
straint lie  held,  if  there  should  exist  a  case  of  direct 
inlractiun  of  vested  rights,  too  palpable  to  be  questioned, 
and  too  unjust  to  admit  of  vindication,  he  could  not 
avoid  considering  it  a  violation  of  the  social  compact, 
and  within  the  control  of  the  judiciary.  He  asked  the 
question — If  a  law  were  made,  without  any  cause,  to 
deprive  a  person  of  his  property,  or  to  subject  bim  to 
imprisonment,  who  would  not  question  its  legality,  or 
who  would  carry  it  into  effect  1 
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judge  of  probates  m  New  Hampshire  to  sell  so  much  of 
the  real  estate  of  the  testator  as  should,  with  the  personal 
estate,  be  sufficient  to  pay  his  debts.  The  premises  in 
question  were  situate  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island ;  the 
will  was  never  proved  in  that  state  nor  administration 
taken  out  there.  In  1791  the  executrix  sold  the  premises 
to  certain  persons  under  whom  tlie  defendant  claimed  by 
a  deed  which  recited  her  authority  to  sell,  and  in  which 
she  purported  to  act  as  executrix  in  the  sale.  She  entered 
into  a  covenant  with  the  purchaser  to  procure  an  act  of 
tlie  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  ratifying  and  confirming 
the  title  granted.  She  accordingly  made  an  application 
to  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  for  that  purpose,  stating 
these  facts  in  her  petition,  and  thereupon  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  in  June,  1792,  granting  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  and  ratifying  the  title. 

The  validity  and  eflect  of  this  act  was  the  main  ques- 
tion in  tliis  cause.  Mr.  Webster,  as  counsel,  on  the 
argument  contended  that  it  was  of  no  importance  to  the 
question  before  the  court,  whether  there  w^ere  any  re- 
strictions or  limitations  to  the  power  of  the  legislature  of 
Rhode  Island  imposed  by  the  constitution  ;  for,  if  at  this 
period  tliere  was  not  a  general  restraint  on  legislative 
power,  tliero  was  an  end  of  private  property.  He  in- 
sisted tliough  there  were  no  prohibitions  in  the  constitu- 
tion, tlie  legislature  were  restrained  from  committing 
flagrant  acts,  from  acts  subverting  the  great  principles  of 
republican  liberty  and  of  the  social  com])act,  such  as 
giving  the  property  of  A.  to  B,  Mr.  Justice  Story,  who 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  stated  that  the  objec? 
tions  taken  by  tiie  defendant's  counsel  to  this  act  are,  in 
the  first  place,  that  it  is  void  as  an  act  of  legislation, 
because  it  transcends  the  authority  which  the  legislature 
of  Rhode  Island  can  rightfully  exercise. 

He  admitted  that  the  objection  must  be  decided  not 
upon  principles  of  public  policy,  but  of  power,  precisely 
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as  the  state  of  Rliode  Island  ought  to  decide  it.  He 
then  stated  that  Rhode  Island  was  the  only  state  in  the 
Union  which  had  not  a  written  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, containing  its  fundamental  laws  and  institutions. 
Until  the  revolution  iu  1776,  it  was  governed  by  the 
charter  granted  by  Charles  II.,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
his  reign,  (1664.)  This  charter  had  ever  since  con- 
tinued, in  its  general  provisions,  to  regulate  the  exercise 
and  the  distribution  of  the  powers  of  government  It 
bad  never  been  formally  abrogated  by  the  people ;  and 
except  so  fur  as  it  had  been  modified  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  tlio  Revolution,  it  might  be  considered  now  as 
a  fundamental  law.  By  this  charter,  the  power  to  make 
laws  was  granted  to  the  general  assembly,  in  the  most 
ample  manner.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  power  dins 
granted,  must  be  opened  to  explanation  as  well  by  usage, 
as  by  the  construction  of  the  terms  in  which  it  is  given. 
He  held  that  in  a  government  professing  to  regard  the 
great  rights  of  personal  liberty  and  nf  property,  and 
which,  like  this,  was  required  to  legislate  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  general  laws  of  Knglnnd,  it  would  not  slightly 
be  presumed  that  the  general  principles  of  magna  charta 
were  to  be  disregarded,  or  thnt  the  estates  of  its  subjects 
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held  sacred  ;  at  least  that  no  court  of  justice  in  this 
country  could  be  warranted  in  assuming,  that  the  power 
to  violate  and  disregard  them — a  power  so  repugnant 
to  the  common  principles  of  justice  and  civil  liberty — 
lurked  under  any  general  grant  of  legislative  authority,  or 
ought  to  be  implied  from  any  general  expressions  of  the 
will  of  the  people.  The  people  ought  not  to  be  presumed 
to  part  with  rights  so  vital  to  their  security  and  well 
being,  without  very  strong  and  direct  expressions  of  inten- 
tions. That  in  Terrell  v.  Taylofi\(a)  it  had  been  held  by 
the  court,  that  a  grant  or  title  to  lands  once  madte 
by  the  legislature  to  any  person  or  corporation  was  ir- 
revocable, and  could  not  be  resumed  by  any  subsequent 
legislative  act ;  that  a  different  doctrine  would  be  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  great  principles  of  a  republican 
government,  and  with  the  rights  of  the  citizens  to  the 
free  enjoyment  of  their  property  lawfully  acquired.  He 
then  adds : — ^^  We  know  of  no  case  in  which  a  legislative 
act  to  transfer  the  property  of  A.  to  B.  without  his  con- 
sent, has  ever  been  held  a  constitutional  exercise  of 
legislative  power  in  any  state  in  the  Union.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  constantly  resisted  as  inconsistent 
with  just  principles,  by  any  political  tribunal  in  which  it 
has  been  attempted  to  be  enforced.  We  are  nut  pre- 
pared, therefore,  to  admit  that  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  have  ever  delegated  to  their  legislature  the  power 
to  divest  the  vested  rights  of  property,  and  transfer  tliem 
without  the  assent  of  the  parties." 

§  145.  The  Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina^ 
in  Bownmn  v.  Middlcl(/nj(b)  set  aside  an  act  of  the 
colony  legislature,  as  being  against  common  right  and 
the  principles  of  magna  charta,  on  the  ground  that  it 
took  awav  the  freehold  of  one  man  and  vested  it  in 


(a)  9  Cianch,  43.  (h)  1  Bay*i  R.  252. 
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another,  without  any  compensatiun,  or  any  previous  at- 
tempt to  determine  the  right.  They  declared  the  act  to 
be  IPSO  FACTO  VOID  ;  and  in  another  case  they  held  that 
a  statute,  framed  against  common  right  and  common 
reason,  was  so  far  void  as  it  was  calculated  to  operate 
against  those  principles ;  but  said,  that  the  court  would 
not  do  the  legislature  the  injustice  to  say  that  such  was 
their  intention,  and  would  therefore  give  it  such  a  con- 
struction as  would  be  consistent  with  natural  justice  and 
the  dictates  of  natural  reason,  though  such  construction 
might  be  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  statute. 

§  146.  In  the  case  of  Bonaparte  v.  Hie  Caniden  and 
Amboy  Rail  Road  0)mjmny,(a)  Baldwin,  Justice,  held 
that  the  legislature  had  not  the  power  to  take  the  pro- 
perty of  a  man  for  private  purposes,  without  his  consent. 
That  if  a  law  was  clearly  open  to  that  objection,  it  would 
be  a  fatal  one,  as  it  was  opposed  to  every  constitutional 
principle  which  protects  the  right  of  property. 

§  147.  In  1844,  the  then  attorney  general  of  this  state, 
in  a  rase  referred  to  him  by  the  senate,(6)  says :  "  Even 
were  it  assumed  that  the  act  then  under  consideration 
would  not  be  in  direct  conflict  with  any  constitutional  in- 
hibition upon  legislative  authority,  inasmuch  as  the  gran- 
tor has  never  vieldcd  his  assent  thereto,  in  this  country  at 
least,  where  the  legislative  authority,  independent  of  the 
constitution,  cannot  be  regarded  as  omnipotent,  it  is  not 
competent  for  the  le;i:islature  to  invade  the  sanctuary  of 
private  right,  for  purposes  no  way  connected  with  the  pub- 
lic exigencies  or  to  transi'er  the  property  of  one  citizen  to 
another  without  his  assent,  either  with  or  without  just 
connpensation,  and  he  held  it  at  least  questionable,  whe- 
ther the  legislature,  irrespective  of  the  constitution,  could 
by  legislative  eiiactnient  clothe  trustees  charged  with  a 


(a)  1  BalJw.  C.  C   U.  2J3.  (//)  Senate  Document  No.  115. 
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trust  under  a  deed  with  power  to  convey  the  premises  de- 
scribed therein,  discharged  of  the  trust  created  by  and  con- 
tained in  the  deed  of  their  grantor."     In  Assembly  Docu- 
ment, No.  48,  he  says :  "  The  legislature,  independent  of 
any  constitutional   restriction,   are   undoubtedly  vested 
with  all  the  legislative  power  possessed  by  the  people 
themselves,  and  may  exercise  the  same  in  any  manner 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  as  amply 
as  the  same  could  be  exercised  bv  those  from  whom  this 
power  itself  is  derived."     It  is  evident  that  he  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  legislature  were  to  confine  their  action 
within  the  principles  of  natural  justice. 

§  148.  We  have  thus  far  endeavored  to  bring  together 
the  cases  and  opinions  in  England  and  America  which 
have  fallen  under  our  observation  on  a  very  limited 
research,  which  have  a  bearing  upon  this  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  question;  in  view  of  which, 
we  are  justified  in  the  remark,  that  in  this  country  the 
weight  of  authority  seems  to  preponderate  the  scale  in 
favor  of  the  doctrine  that  there  are  restrictions  upon  the 
legislative  power,  growing  out  of  the  nature  of  the  civil 
compact,  and  the  natural  rights  of  men,  independent  of 
tiny  written  constitutional  restrictions  and  certain  limits 
fixed,  beyond  which  that  power  cannot  be  lawfully  called 
into  exercise.  In  a  case  where  it  should  be  manifest 
that  these  limits  had  been  passed,  tliat  a  legislative  act 
if  sanctioned  and  carried  into  effect  would  subvert  the 
very  foundations  of  the  civil  compact,  and  natural  right, 
would  take  awav  without  cause  and  for  no  offence  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  tliat  our  courts  would  not  aid  in 
carrying  vsuch  an  act  of  the  legislature  into  effect,  but 
would  declare  it  to  be  void.  Still  the  question  must  be 
regarded  as  an  unsettled  one,  about  which,  it  has  been 
shown,  there  is  great  conflict  of  opinion  among  learned 
judges  as  well  as  ethical  writers.  Doubtless,  a  law  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  dictates  of  natural  justice,  which 
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should  take  the  land  or  vested  estate  of  one  and  give  it 
to  another,  either  with  or  without  compensation,  where 
the  government  was  in  no  way  interested  in  the  transfer, 
should  be  regarded  as  in  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  the 
federal  constitution,  which  inhibits  the  state  legislatures 
from  passing  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts. As  this  prohibition  extends  to  executed  as  well 
as  exccutai^  contracts,(a)  such  an  act  seems  to  be  em- 
braced within  its  spirit.  The  question  as  to  the  right 
of  courts  to  declare  an  act  void,  as  against  reason, 
is  certainly  attended  with  more  difficulty,  and  doubt- 
less they  would  hesitate  much  in  regard  to  their  right 
to  declare  an  act  void  solely  on  this  ground,  where 
there  was  no  conflict  with  any  constitutional  prohibition. 
When  the  legislature  have  deliberately  passed  an  act 
and  clothed  it  with  all  the  solemnities  and  authority  of 
a  law,  there  might  be  great  delicacy  in  any  court  assum- 
ing to  array  its  own  reason  against  that  of  the  legislative 
body,  acting  as  the  legally  constituted  delegates  of  the 
supreme  power  of  the  state,  in  the  exercise  of  their  con- 
stitutional functions,  and  wliose  peculiar  province  it  is 
to  pass  upon  the  rcas()nal)lcness  or  unreasonableness  as 
well  as  necessity  ol'  all  laws. 

§  149.  If  this  power  and  rij^jht  of  determination  must  of 
necessity  be  vested  in  some  department  of  the  government 
whose  decision  must  be  final  and  conclusive,  where  the 
validity  of  an  act  dei)ends  merely  upon  a  question  of 
reason,  it  may  well  be  doubled  whether  this  right  of  de- 
termination can  be  lodged  with  greater  security  to  the 
citizen,  in  any  other  than  the  hands  of  their  representa- 
tives, who  are  immediately  accountable  to  their  consti- 


(a)  3  Story  on  Const.  ^  1365,  p.  256,  7.  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Crancli,  87, 
135.  1  Kent's  Com.  388.  Ncxo  Jersey  v.  Wilsoriy  7  Cranch,  164.  Terrett 
V.  Taylor,  9  Cranch,  535.     1  Kent's  Com.  38. 
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tuciits  for  all  legislative  acts,  who  are  constantly  subject 
to  a  severe  rebuke,  and  liable  to  a  speedy  removal  from 
the  right  to  exercise  tiiis  most  sacred  trust,  should  they 
be  so  regardless  of  moral  principle,  or  of  the  consequences 
which  nmst  result  to  themselves,  should  they  dare  to 
abuse  their  trust  by  trampling  under  foot  the  sacred  in- 
herent rights  of  man.  Higher  considerations,  and  a 
more  imperious  duty,  would  press  upon  the  minds  of 
our  judicial  tribunals,  should  the  legislative  department 
so  far  forget  its  obligations  as  to  violate  its  trust,  by  the 
passage  of  an  act  which  would  be  subversive  of  the 
great  fundamental  principles  of  the  social  compact,  at 
war  with  the  spirit,  object  and  design  of  that  compact. 
If  called  upon  to  pass  upon  such  an  act,  the  natural 
delicacy  of  the  judiciary  would,  doubtless,  yield  to  the 
more  imperious  necessity  of  vindicating  natural  right, 
sustaining  natural  justice,  protecting  the  social  compact, 
so  that  there  would  be  less  reluctance  or  delicacy  in  the 
exercise  of  their  judicial  functions,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty  to  society  and  their  country,  as  well  as  in 
view  of  their  accountability  to  a  higher  and  more  august 
tribunal,  to  declare  such  an  act  as  not  within  the 
powers  delegated  to  the  legislature  and  therefore  null 
and  void.  However  this  question  may  be  regarded,  it 
afl'ords  consolation  to  the  American  patriot  to  indulge  in 
the  reflection,  that  it  is  undoubtedly  true  under  our  form 
of  government,  owing  to  the  immediate  accountability  of 
the  representative  to  his  constituents,  the  deep  and  per- 
vading sense  of  duty  as  well  as  of  justice,  the  prevalence 
of  moral  and  religious  principles  in  the  community,  there 
is  less  reason  to  apprehend  an  occasion  which  shall  call 
for  a  judicial  determination  of  this  point  in  this  country 
than  there  is  under  any  other  form  of  government.  Our 
representiitives  being  selected  by  all  classes  of  society 
from  among  the  people  themselves,  each  entitled  to  a 
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voice  in  that  selection,  and  every  man  rendered  eligible 
to  this  exalted  station  of  trust  and  power,  a  sacred  re- 
gard for  individual  right  of  property,  and  the  security 
of  civil  liberty,  is  tlie  natural  production  of  republican 
institutions.  Property  too,  in  this  country,  being  more 
equally  divided  than  in  most  any  other,  all  classes 
in  society  being  more  or  less  in  the  enjoyment  of  it, 
and  sharing  equally  in  the  fruits  of  our  republican  insti- 
tutions, most  of  our  citizens  are  doubtless  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  and  necessity  of  its  protec- 
tion. This  high  regard  for  the  elementai:y  principles  of 
natural  justice;  for  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
state  and  national  constitutions,  has  become  so  indelibly 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  great  masses  in  society, 
there  is  less  danger  of  these  principles  being  forgotten, 
disregarded,  or  trampled  under  foot  by  our  representa- 
tives than  under  any  other  form  of  government. 

The  genius  and  spirit  of  our  institutions,  the  nature 
and  character  of  our  civil  and  social  relations,  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  social  compact,  are  so  accurately 
defined  by  means  of  our  written  constitutions  as  not 
reiidily  to  be  misapprehended ;  hence  there  is  less. dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended  of  a  flagrant  abuse  of  trust  or  a 
disregard  of  duty  by  the  constituted  representatives  ('a 
spirited,  chivalrous,  free,  and  enlightened  constiluenc  y. 

§  119.  Under  this  liead  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the 
power  of  the  legislature,  independent  of  any  constitutional 
restrictions  to  pass  rctrospcclivc  laws  which  shall  havo 
a  retroactive  eflcct.     At  this  point  the  question  arises, 
Aviiat   is  a  retrospective  law  in  the  sense  which  in  this 
connection  wc  use  the  term  7     Ketrospective   laws  are 
not  conflned  to  such  as  are  enacted  to  take  efl'ect  at  a 
tinrie  anterior  to  their  passage ;  l)ut  this  term  embraces 
hU  statutes  which,  though  operating  only  from  their  pas- 
sago,  a  licet  vEr^TED  RIGHTS  and   past  transactions-     It 
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would  be  a  construction  utterly  subversive-  of  all  th^ 
objects  of  an  implied  inhibition  upon  legislative  power 
in  this  respect,  to  confine  it  to  statutes  which  were  to 
take  effect  anterior  to  their  passage.  It  would  enable 
the  legislature  to  accomplish  that  indirectly^  which  we  are 
now  contending  it  cannot  do  directly.  Upon  principle, 
every  statute  which,  as  to  the  citizen^  takes  away  or  im- 
pairs vested  rights  acquired  under  existing  laws,  or  creates 
a  new  obligation,  or  imposes  a  new  duty,  or  attaches  a 
new  disability  in  respect  to  transactions  or  considera- 
tions already  past,  must  be  deemed  rctro8pective.(a) 

§  150.  Having  defined  the  term  ^^ rctrosjHictive  law" 
the  question  arises,  can  the  legislature,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  inherent  power,  lawfully  enact  such  a  law,  or  would 
such  a  law  if  enacted  bind  the  citizen  7  In  the  conside- 
ration of  this  question  we  shall  assume,  that  all  the 
legislative  power  of  the  people  of  a  state  is  vested  in  the 
legislature,  as  their  legally  constituted  representatives. 
For  the  constitution  of  a  state  is  not,  as  is  the  federal 
constitution,  a  mere  dclegatkm  qfjwtcer  to  the  legislature, 
but  a  restriction  upon  the  otherwise  inherent  power  of 
this  department  of  government.  It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  a  slate  legislature  is  vested  with  all  the  law  making 
power  of  the  state.  But  docs  the  law  making  power 
give  to  the  legislature  the  power  to  make  a  retrospective 
law,  to  have  a  retroactive  efTect ;  that  is  a  law  to  regu- 
late transactions  past,  or  to  fix  and  prescribe  a  rule  of 
civil  conduct  for  times  and  events  past? 

§  151.  The  answer  to  this  question  involves  the  in- 
quiry, what  is  legislative  power  1  This  may  be  defined, 
the  power  to  enact  rides  which  must  be  observed  in  the 
CIVIL  CONDUCT  of  men  ;  or  in  other  words,  the  legislative 
power  in  this  respect  is  synonymous  with  laic  viakifig 
authority^  or  a  power  to  enact  laws.     The   legislature 


(a)   The  Society,  cj-c,  v.  Whellcr,  3  Gallis.  139. 
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then,  under  its  general  power  of  law  making,  can  onact 
laws;  and  under  this  inherent  power,  it  can  do  no- 
thing more.     What  then  is  a  law  1     It  is  a  rule  of  civil 
conduct,  and  as  such  prescribed  for,  and  attaching  itself 
to,  the  future  actions  of  men.     It  must  from  its  very 
nature  be  prospective,  otherwise.it  cannot  be  a  rule  of 
civil  conduct.     It  cannot  attach  itself  to  conduct  ante- 
cedent to  the  rule  itself     It  is  impossible  to  form  the 
idea  of  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  applicable  to  acts  done 
antecedent  to  the  rule  itself;  for  at  the  time  the  particu- 
lar past  transaction  took  place,   a  law    subsequently 
passed  was  not,  and  could  not  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  be  then  an  existing  rule  governing  such  conduct. 
The  conduct  of  the  past  must  stand  acquitted  or  con- 
demned, be  lawful  or  unlawful,  when  judged  by  those 
rules,  and  those  only,  which  had  an  existence  at  the  time 
the  transaction  took  place.     The  future  alone  can  be 
called  upon  to  observe  the  dictates  of  every  new  rule. 
It  has  been  very  justly  said — "  To  establish  a  rule  by 
which  a  person  should  be  required  to  shape  his  past 
conduct,  would  be  to  legislate  an  ahsurdUy ;  to   enact 
what  would  be  au  utter  impossibility.'' 

Chancellor  Kent  says  :  *'  The  very  essence  of  a  new 
law  is  a  rule  for  future  cases.'  ^^JVova  constiUUio  futaris 
forniaiu  imi)t)ncrc  debet  et  n^u  jvalcrilisj'^  is  the  language 
of  Bracton.(a) 

§  152.  The  construction  put  upon  legislative  power 
at  a  very  early  period  accords  with  this  view.  lOnglish 
courts  as  early  as  1667,  decided  that  a  statute  could  not 
operate  retrospectively.  When,  therefore,  the  term  le- 
gislative power  is  used  in  a  state  constitution,  this  term 
must  be  deemed  to  be  used  in  accordance  with  this  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  term,  as  defined  by  the  common 


(a)  Liber  iv.  p.  238. 
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law  of  England  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  any  of 
our  state  constitutions.  Unless  such  are  the  limit»  to 
legislative  authority,  no  man  can  know  what  his  rights 
are,  or  the  law  by  which  they  are  to  be  ascertained,  or 
what  property  is  his  or  another's.  A  law  or  rule  of 
civil  conduct  looking  before  and  after  is  certainly  incon- 
sistent with  all  ideas  of  a  law  in  its  settled,  definite,  tech- 
nical sense. 

§  153.  Retrospective  laws  are  not  only  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  a  law,  as  a  rule  of  civil  conduct,  but 
they  are  in  many  instances  only  the  exercise  of  powers 
which  are  in  their  nature  strictly  judicial^  instead  of 
legislative.  Such  laws,  when  only  such,  look  not  to  the 
future,  but  upon  the  past ;  or,  in  other  words,  pronounce 
judgment  upon  acts  done  antecedent  to  their  adoption ; 
and,  in  this  respect, .  they  assume  a  judicial  power,  as 
contradistinguished  from  what  is  strictly  leffislcUive  power. 
They  assume  to  give  character  to  facts  which  they  did 
not  possess  at  the  time  they  took  place,  and  then  to  Judge 
of  them  in  the  new  character  thus  legislatively  created 
for  them ;  to  settle,  in  some  instances,  old  rights  depend- 
ing on  laws  as  they  existed  before  the  act  was  passed, 
by  new  principles  created  and  applied  by  the  retrospec- 
tive act  having  no  existence  antecedent  lo  the  time  of  its 
passage,  whicii  then,  and  not  till  then,  sprang  into  being. 

§  154.  Such  acts  liave  frequently  been  considered  as 
unconstitutional:  that  question,  however,  does  not  arise 
under  our  present  inquiry.  We  shall  consider  it,  as 
well  as  the  question  as  to  what  acts  are  deemed  retro- 
spective, in  a  subsequent  chapter.  What  we  have  said 
in  this  connection  we  think  clearly  indicates  that  legisla- 
tive oniitij)otcnce  with  all  of  its  creative  energies,  must  be 
regarded  as  possessing  no  power  under  its  inherent  law 
making  power  to  create  or  prescribe  a  rule  of  civil  con- 
duct, applicable  to  the  past,  affecting  vested  rights. 
Every  attempt  of  that  kind,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
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case,  must  be  regarded  as  ineffectual  to  attain  such  an 
end  if  designed  ;  and  whenever  attempted  to  do  so,  il 
should  be  treated  as  an  abortive  act. 

§  155.  In  the  remarks  here  made,  we  do  not  intend  to 
be  understood  as  maintaining  the  proposition,  that  the 
legislature  cannot  under  any  circumstances  pass  a  mere 
remedial  act.  which  in  its  effect  by  way  of  definiiion,  may 
have  a  retroactive  operation,  by  way  of  relation  to  past 
events.  Such  acts  of  legislation,  when  limited  within 
their  appropriate  sphere,  may  undoubtedly  be  within 
legislative  power,  and  such  acts  have  often  received  a 
judicial  sanction.  But  the  legislature  under  a  pretence 
of  a  remedial  law,  cannot  engraft  upon  such  law  provi- 
sions invading  the  sanctuary  of  vested  rights,  or  prescribe 
rules  of  action  to  be  observed  in  reference  to  acts  past, 
impairing  such  rights  or  condemning  such  conduct,  so  as 
to  make  acts  previously  done  which  were  lawful  in  their 
inception,  unlawful  ab  initio.  The  constitution  it  is  true, 
has  thrown  around  vested  rights  its  broad  shield,  but 
under  the  view  we  have  taken,  such  rights  would  be 
protected  from  acts  of  legislative  aggression  in  the  form 
of  retrospective  laws,  were  the  constitution  entirely  silent 
upon  this  subject. 

§  156.  An  eminent  jurist  has  justly  said :  "  Acts  of 
the  l(»gislature  which  look  back  upon  interest  already 
settled,  or  events  which  have  already  happened,  are  re- 
trospcctitr,  and  our  constitution  has  in  direct  terms  pro- 
hibited them,  because  *  Idgldy  injurious^  oppressive^  and 
unjust. \a)  But  perhaps  tfwir  invalidity  results  no  ny)re 
from  this  express  prohibition^  than  from  the  circumstance 
dial  in  their  nature  and  effect^  they  are  not  xcithin  the  le- 
§Uimate  exercii^e  of  te^bilative  power.  For,  though  under 
the  name  of  *  ex  post  facto  '  laws,  when  *  made  for  the 


(c/)  Bill  of  Rights  of  N.  IL    Ante  ^  82,  p.  1*^7. 
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punishment  of  oflfences'  they  have  long  been  seriously 
reprobated  because  more  common  in  times  of  commotion, 
and  because  they  endanger  the  character  and  person,  as 
well  as  property ;  yet  laws  for  the  decision  of  civil  causes 
made  after  the  facts  upon  which  tliey  operate  ex  jure 
post  facto  J  nre  alike  retrospective,  and  rest  on  reasons 
alike  fallacious."     He,  however,  wished  it  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  acts  of  the  legislature  were  not  within  the 
above  prohibition,  unless  they  operate  upon  the  interest 
of  individuals,  or  of  private  corporations.    Nor  were 
they  within  them  when,  in  any  implied  or  express  man- 
ner, the  parties  affected  had  consented  to  their  passage; 
as  all  public  officers  impliedly  consent  to  alterations  of 
the   institutions   in  which  they  officiate,  provided  the 
public  deem  it  expedient  to  introduce  a  change,  so  all 
citizens  consent  to  the  passage  of  acts  which  the  consti- 
tution in  express  terms  has  enabled  the  legislature  to 
make,  though  those  acts  might  otherwise  be  uujustifiable, 
because  all  either  aided  to  form,  or  by  living  under  it, 
are  presumed  to  adopt  the  constitution.     Nor  could  acts 
of  the  legislature  be  opposed  to  these  iundamentai  arimns 
of  legislation  before  particularized,  unless  they  impair 
rights  which  arc  vested,  because  most  civil  rights  are 
derived  from  public  laws ;  and  if  before  the  right  became 
vested  in  particular  individuals,  the  convenience  of  the 
state  produces  amendments  or  repeals  those  laws,  those 
individuals  have  no  cause  of  complaint.     The  power 
that  authorizes  or  proposes  to  give,  may  always  revoke 
before  an  interest  is  perfected  in  the  donee.(«) 

§  157.  Under  a  statute  of  Massachusetts,  which  took 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1818,  and  which  provided 
in  substance,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  who  inigfa# 
have  incurred  expense  for  the  support  of  any  pauper, 
might  recover  the  same  against  such  person  by  an  action 


(«)  Woodbury,  J, ,  Merrill  v.  Sherburn,  1  N.  H.  Uep.  313. 
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of  assumpsit,  this  question  arose  incidentally  in  an  action 
of  assumpsit.(a)  In  that  case  a  question  was  raised 
whetlier,  under  this  act,  a  recovery  could  be  had  agaiust 
a  pauper  for  uioney  advanced  by  a  town  in  such  exjienses 
before  the  act  took  cflect.  Chief  Justice  Parker,  in  de- 
ciding that  the  act  must  be  construed  as  prospective  aud 
not  retroactive,  said, "  It  is  objected  to  the  recovery  that, 
as  by  law,  no  debt  or  promise  was  created  by  the  per- 
formance of  the  charitable  duty  imposed  on  the  inhabit- 
ants of  towns  and  districts  towards  persons  who  might 
fall  into  distress  within  their  limits,  it  was  not  within 
the  Ljnstitutional  power  of  the  legislature  to  create  a 
new  obligation,  founded  upon  supplies  which  had  been 
enjoined  by  law  before  the  passing  of  the  statute.  If  it 
be  true,  that  this  statute,  instead  of  providing  a  remedy 
for  an  existing  contract,  must  be  construed  to  create  a 
debt  or  obligation,  on  a  consideration  which  had  past, 
aud  which  was  not  of  itself  a  legal  foundation  for  a  pro- 
mise, it  would  seem  very  clear  that  the  sUitute  was  en- 
acted iniprovidently,  and  that  it  could  not  have  the  in- 
tended operation.  It  must  be  presumed  to  have  been 
known  to  the  legislature  that  an  action  could  not  be 
maintained  by  the  inliabilauts  of  a  town,  for  a  reimburse- 
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laws.     Hence,  the  power  of  the  legislature  above  con- 
sidered by  Chief  Justice  Parker,  was  its  power  in  this 
respect  irrespective  of  any  constitutional  restriction.     It 
is  true,  he  placed  the  decision  of  the  cause  upon  another 
ground,  and  did  not  necessarily  decide  the  precise  point, 
in  question.     Yet  the  above  remarks  clearly  indicate 
that  on  the  point  under  consideration,  his  mind  coincided 
with  the  views  we  are  endeavoring  to  establish  on  this 
question.     Mr.  Justice  Aikeiis,  in  the  case  of  Bates  v. 
Kimball^{(i)  after  adverting  to  Blackstone's  definition  of 
laWj  that  is,  "  a  ndc  of  civil  conduct  p'csa^ibcdt^  &c.,  and 
"  t/iat  all  lairs  slioxdd  be  made  to  commence  infaturo^''  says : 
The  court  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  no  statute 
law  can  be  valid  which  relates  to  a  transaction  antece- 
dent to  its  enactment ;  as,  for  instance,  a  statute  of  pardon. 
Tlie  pinciple  meant  to  be  laid  down  is,  tliat  an  axit  not  ex- 
j)resshj permitted  by  the  constitution,  which  impairs  o?'  tcd:e8 
aicay  rights  vested  under  jyi^e-existing  lairs  is  unjust^  un^ 
authorized,  and  void, 

§  159.  We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  case  in  our 
courts  where  this  precise  point  has  received  an  authori- 
tative judicial  sanction,  as  in  all  cases  which  have  come 
under  our  observation  where  retrospective  laws  have 
been  declared  void,  it  has  been  for  the  reason  that  such 
laws  were  in  conflict  with  some  vested  right,  secured  by 
some  constitutional  guarantee,  the  ditliculty  surround- 
ing this  question  has,  in  most  cases,  induced  our  courts 
to  elude  the  question  by  a  decision,  that  particular  acts 
were  not  to  be  construed  as  having  a  retroactive  opera- 
tion. We  are  aware  that  the  view  we  have  taken  upon 
the  question  of  legislative  power  to  pass  retrospective 
laws,  having  a  retroactive  eflect,  has  been,  in  some  in- 
stances, denied,  in  others,  questioned.  A  contrary  opin- 
ion has  been  attempted  to  be  sustained  and  fortified  bv 


(a)  2  Chip.  R.  89. 
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Arguments  derived  from  tiie  civil  law,  legislative  prece- 
dents, and  judicial  decisions. 

§  160.  The  argument  derived  from  the  civil  law  is 
that  inferred  from  the  language  of  the  code :  "  Lax<»  arc 
mado  wit/t  reference  to  cases  tluit  shall  futppcn  for  the  fu- 
ture only,  and  7nu8t  not  compreJiend  actions  tluU  are  passed 
before  t/ieir  estahlis/inieni,  unless  ii  is  enacted  that  ttiei/  aliali 
comprefienil  a  [Mist  aition."  "  LiCges  ct  constitHtionet  futu- 
ris  certum  est  darcformam  nc^lis,  non  ad  facta  pra:teiita 
rcvucari  ;  nisi  nonunatlm  ct  de  jrratcrito  tcmjXM'e  et  adJutc 
pendentilms  negotOs  cautum  sit.'\a)  Domat  slates  the 
rule,  with  this  exception,  "  unless  for  particular  reasons 
the  new  laws  indicate  expressly  that  their  provisions  are 
to  apply  to  the  past,  or  unless  without  such  indication 
they  must  serve  as  a  rule  fur  past  things,"  &c.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  above  cited  provision  in  the  code 
inferentially  sanctioned  the  making  of  retrospective  laws. 
That  the  civil  law  is  the  basis  of  the  diifereut  codes  on 
the  continent  of  I'^urope,  and  that  the  same  general  rule 
was  incorporated  into  t!ie  English  law.  To  this  we  an- 
swer, that,  under  this  clause  of  the  code,  the  question 
determined  by  it  is  not  oue  ofjxneer,  but  one  of  eonstnic- 
tvm  merely.    But  if  it  were,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
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has  been  made  in  the  science  of  legislation,  and  especially 
that  some  of  the  powers  exercised  under  that  ancient 
system  of  government  may  be  regarded  as  having  long 
since  ceased  to  exist,  or  that  they  never  received  the 
sanction  of  the  people  of  our  government,  without  which 
they  never  could  have  crept  into  our  political  system, 
which  is  practically  and  emphatically  founded  on  the 
assent  of  the  people  themselves.  Certainly  they  cannot 
be  presumed  to  lurk  under  any  general  grant  of  l^isla- 
tive  power,  nor  can  they  be  said  to  result  from  any  im- 
plication. 

§  161.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  the  doctrine  that 
retrospective  laws  having  a  retroactive  effect  may  be 
passed  by  the  law  makers,  has  but  little  countenance 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  civil  law,  excepting  so  far  as  they 
are  purely  remedial  in  their  character.  A  civil  law  wri- 
ter lays  down  these  rules  on  this  subject :  ''  Law  is  a 
direction  of  manners,  prescribing  what  is  to  be  avoided; 
but  they  are  things  infiUuro  only  that  can  possibly  come 
under  that  description,  t.  e,  can  be  avoided  or  not  It  is 
a  lesson  or  rule  of  conduct,  wherein  each  man  is  told 
what  is  expected  of  him  for  the  future ;  but  it  is  alto- 
gether unconcerned  as  to  the  part  in  which  that  man 
has  acted  before.  And  how  could  it  l^e  otherwise  1  For 
as  positive  law  is  only  a  declaration  of  will,  and  is  gene- 
rally concerned  in  prohibiting  something  which  before 
was  not  prohibited,  how  great  would  be  the  absurdity 
to  punish  a  transgression  before  it  was  declared  to  be  so, 
and  restrain  an  evil  which,  ex  hiji>otlicsi^  is  no  evil  at  all. 

*'  Quid  cwm  antiqxiitas  pcccavit  qucc  jircescntis  legis  hu 
8cin  pristinam  secuta  est  juris  obsciTantiam.(a)  In  lege 
voconin  non  est,  fecit,  fecerit ;  nequc  in  nila  praieiiium 
tcmpns  reprdtemlitur.  De  jure  civiU  siquis  7iovi  quid  in- 
stituis,  is  omnia,  que  ante  acta  sunt,  rata  esse  non  patitur  1 


(a)  C.  vi.  23,  30. 
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Cedo  mild  ItCges  Atiiiias^  Furioa,  ipsam  ut  dixit  vocotiiam^ 
omne»  praterea  dejare  civili;  hoc  rcperies  in  omnibus  star 
tui  jtiSj  quo  post  cam  legem  populus  iUatur.(a)  But  then 
this  regards  only  the  actmts  of  such  as  are  subject  to 
law,  not  the  dis/josiiion  of  such  as  have  the  jwiccr  of  form- 
ing it.  And  therein  consists  the  distinction  of  the  two 
principles  which  I  have  laid  down.  For  no  previous  in- 
stituted law  of  man  can  prejudice  or  invalidate  any  future 
constitution ;  so  no  future  constitution  can  operate  to  the 
prejudice  of  any  past  action.  It  is  an  equal  absurdity, 
that  law  ia  tlie  one  case  should  vtUere  ad  voitura,  or  in 
the  other  ad  pra-tcrUa.^b)  The  writer  then  delineates 
the  line  which  limits  the  bounds  of  legislative  autliority 
in  this  respect.  He  says :  "  What  I  have  said  of  the 
prevalence  of  law  in  fuUtrum  only,  will  have  its  use  in 
the  following  considerations.  I  have  said  that  do  law 
giver  was  tied  down  to  his  own  resolutiong^  but  either 
lie  himself  or  tho.sc  that  come  after  him,  upon  proper 
emei^encics  and  upon  proper  suggestions,  might  alter 
them  for  the  public  advantage.  It  mustt  however,  be 
understood  with  this  restriction,  ''thai  fm  cannot  alter 
his  mind  to  another  man's  disadvaiitagc"{c')  or  amend  a 
law  which  to  another  has  "  o'eated  a  risht."    And  even 
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iib  iniestaiio,  is  indiflfercnt,  the  law  may  direct  either 
course  indifferently,  and  change  its  mind  uncontrolably. 

2nd.  Those  who  were  in  possession  of  property  be- 
fore, under  the  operations  of  a  will,  were  in  possession 
of  a  right,  which  no  power  can  defeat  by  the  alteration 
of  judgment. 

3d.  For  if  an  alteration  of  judgment  in  the  legislator 
could  defeat  a  right  created  before,  then  a  law  can  valere 
inpraferUum,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  absurd. 

4th.  However,  a  right  thus  created  to  Tiiuis  (for  in- 
stance) hinders  not  tlie  law  giver  from  prescribing  other 
regulations  to  Srnipronms,  He  is  not  tied  down  fatally 
to  his  own  conclusions,  nor  those  of  others. 

5th.  But  as  there  cannot  be  two  laws  for  two  several 
people,  since  law,  as  we  have  seen,  must  speak  a  general 
language,  the  effects  only  of  the  former  law  live  in 
TUais;  but  Tifui%  as  well  as  Scnipronius,  is  concluded 
by  the  new  law  for  future  events,  which  was  all  this 
new  law  could  engage  for,  in  the  person  of  Semjnvnius^ 
as  well  as  in  the  person  of  TUais.^^  H^nce  it  will  be 
perceived  that  this  civil  law  writer  actually  fixes  the 
limitations  upon  legislative  power  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  rule  for  which  we  have  been  ccmtending  and 
does  not  by  any  means  give  countenance  to  a  contrary 
doctrine. 

§  162.  The  argument  derived  from  legislative  prece- 
dent, unless  that  precedent  has  been  of  such  uniform  and 
frequent  occurrence  as  to  raise  the  presumption  that  it 
has  received  the  tacit  assent  of  the  people,  upon  a  ques- 
tion of  legislative  power,  is  not  by  any  means  decisive  of 
this  question,  nor  do  we  regard  it,  standing  alone,  as'en- 
titled  to  much  wei^i^ht  in  the  decision  of  this  point.  The 
degree  of  weight  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled  will  be 
considered  in  another  place. 

§  1G3.  It  has  also  been  insi.sted  that  this  exception  in 
reference  to  retrospective  laws  has  been,  and  is,  rec^- 
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nisted  In  England.  In  support  of  this  position,  it  has 
been  uiged  that  in  England  it  was  for  a  long  time  a 
settled  rule  of  construction,  that  an  act  of  parliament 
which  was  to  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage, 
should  operate  from  the  first  day  of  the  session,  let  the 
act  be  passed  on  what  day  it  might  during  the  session ; 
and  that  it  had  been  held  that  this  rule  had  been  so  long 
settled  it  could  not  be  shaken,  and  that  even  the  life  of  a 
person  had  been  aifectetl  by  the  operation  of  it.  That 
if  one  of  our  state  legislatures  by  accident  or  any  other 
cause,  pass  an  act  without  date,  the  court  must  be  go- 
verned by  the  same  rigorous  rule.  In  answer  to  this 
we  have  only  to  say,  this  rule  originally  was  founded  in 
a  theory /aJ^c  in /act,  to  wit:  that  laws  being  enacted 
by  tlie  representatives  of  the  people,  every  man  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  was  supposed  to  be  present  in  the  legis- 
lature. An  eminent  divine,  speaking  of  this  presumption 
has  facetiously  remarked,  "It  would  be  an  improvement 
on  tills  delegated  knowledge  of  the  law,  if  the  penalty 
was  also  delegated  and  the  criminal  punished  by  repre- 
sentation.''(a)  This  doctrine,  that  nought  but  [)arliament 
could  change  the  rule  in  England,  rests  on  the  basis  that 
the  British  parliament  is  omnipotent  in  the  scale  of  po- 
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consequence  could  result  to  the  citizen  by  the  act  taking 
eflect  immediately. 

§  164.  It  has  been  supposed  that  because  the  federal 
constitution,  as  well  us  some  of  the  state  constitutionS| 
had  prohibited  *'  ex  jx>8t  facio^^  laws,  that  as  every  ex 
j)08t  facto  law  was  rctrospcclivc^  but  all  rctrospectice  laws 
are  not  ex  i)ost  facto  according  to  the  technical  definition 
of  the  latter  term,  the  including  the  one,  and  excluding 
the  other ;  precluded  the  idea  that  rctrosj)cctive  laws,  as 
contradistinguished  from  ex  j)ost  facto  laws,  were  intended 
to  be  prohibited ;  that  this  amounted  to  a  tacit  recogni- 
tion of  the  validity  of  retrospective  laws.  This  position 
assumes  wliat  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit,  tliat  but 
for  a  a>nstitutional  restriction  ex  ]>ost  facto  laws  might 
lawfully  be  passed.  We  cannot  admit  that  the  restric- 
tion necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  the  right ;  but 
we  regarded  it  simply  as  a  provision  inserted  for  super- 
abundant caution,  under  a  supposition  or  apprehension 
that  the  legislature  might,  in  times  of  great  political  ex- 
citement, be  guilty  of  acts  of  usurpation  and  tyraimy^ 
not  legitimate  legislation,  in  passing  ex  post  facto  laws. 
Repeated  instances  of  such  usurpation  have  found  place, 
and  stood  as  foul  blots  upon  the  legislative  history  of 
nations.  If  the  restriction  upon  acts  of  usurpation  does 
not  imply  the  existence  of  the  right,  then  the  argument 
is  fallacious  and  unsound.  We  apprehend  that  an  inhi- 
bition of  murder  under  the  statutes  of  a  state,  and  the 
omission  of  any  provision  against  rofjbcry^  would  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  a  right  in  the  citizen  to  rob  his  fellow 
men.  True,  that  is  an  instance  of  an  act  ^^malum  in  s€/" 
but  is  usurpation  and  ttfranny  any  the  less  criminal  in 
itself,  especially  if  enacted  against  the  life  and  liberty  of 
the  citizen  '\ 

§  165.  In  support  of  such  acts  of  legislation,  much 
stress  has  often  been  placed  upon  the  dictum  of  Judge 
Chase,  that  **  Every  law  that  takes  away  rights  vested 
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agreeable  to  existing  laws  is  retrospectice,  and  is  gene- 
rally unjust  and  may  be  oppressive,  and  it  is  a  general 
rule  that  they  should  have  no  retrospect.  But  there  are 
cases  in  which  laws  may  justly,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community,  and  also  of  iudiriduals,  relate  to  times 
antecedent  to  their  commencement,  as  statutes  of  o&/it;wn 
or  pardon.  They  are  certainly  rctroqxctive,  and  lite- 
rally both  concerning  and  after  the  facts  committed. 
Every  law  that  is  to  have  an  operation  before  the  making 
thereof,  as  to  commence  at  an  antecedent  time,  or  to  save 
from  statutes  of  limitation,  or  to  excuse  acts  which  are 
unlawful  and  before  committed,  and  tlie  like,  is  retro- 
spective. But  such  laws  may  be  proper  or  necessary,  as 
the  case  may  be." 

§  166.  None  of  the  instances  cited  by  Judge  Chase, 
with  a  single  exception,  come  within  our  definition  of 
the  term  retrospective  laws,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use 
the  term ;  and  in  the  excepted  instance,  fo  wit :  "  Laica 
to  commence  at  an  antecedent  time,"  the  nature  of  the  law 
thus  referred  to,  is  not  stated.  Acts  of  "oOlimon"  and 
'*panlon"  are  not  rules  prescribing  or  ordaining  what 
conduct  shall  be  observed  by  the  citizen,  as  a  rule  to 
him ;  they  only  operate  upon  the  government  itself,  and 
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d(finUio7i  such  reference  is  Imd.  Statutes  oT  iimitatioPi 
as  rules  of  conduct,  may  be  placed  on  the  same  grouad. 
They  are  directory  to  the  judiciary,  one  department  of 
the  government,  as  to  the  rule  it  should  observe  in  all 
future  cases  coming  before  it ;  hence,  to  it  as  a  rule,  they 
are  in  effect  pivapcctiv^c.  The  legislature  enact  that  no 
action  shall  be  maintained,  unless  commenced  within  a 
given  time.  That  is  purely  a  commandment  to  the  ju- 
diciary, not  to  give  a  remedy.  So  long  as  that  c<Ha- 
mandment  stands,  it  is  true,  as  to  it,  it  is  a  rule ;  but  it  is 
one  which  is  wholly  prosjMictivc.  It  is  only  to  be  a  rule 
for  the  judiciary,  until  that  department  of  government 
whose  right  it  is  in  this  respect  to  ordain,  shall  see  fit  to 
revoke  it,  and  when  revoked  it  ceases  to  be  a  nde,  even 
to  that  department  upon  which  it  was  enjoined,  and  is 
only  prospective  in  either  event.  Its  operation  as  to 
those  to  whom  the  commandment  as  such  is  given,  is 
not  even  retroactive.  Such  acts  are  not  construed  as 
extending  to  actions  previously  instituted.  Although  in 
the  observance  of  this  comniand  as  an  effect  proceeding 
from  this  cause,  the  citizens  of  the  goveniment  may  incur 
the  loss  of  a  .particular  remedy,  which  in  its  inception 
originated  in  a  mere  pkrmission  of  government. 

§  I67,  The  difficulty  which  has  arisen  in  the  minds 
of  many  on  this  subject,  and  which  has  induced  them  to 
imbibe  the  idea,  that  statutes  of  limitation  were  retro- 
spective laws,  has  originated  in  a  misconception  of  the 
true  nature  and  extent  of  the  comniandmcut  in  such  acts 
contained,  and  to  whom  as  a  rule  of  conduct  such  acts 
are  directed.  Instead  of  viewing  them  as  to  the  citiasen 
merely  as  permissive,  provided  their  conditions  were  on 
his  part  complied  with,  they  have  regarded  them  as 
mandatory  to  him,  whereas  in  truth  and  in  fact,  tliey  are 
merely  mandatory  as  an  imperative  rule  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  it,  as  such,  prosjKrticc  merely.  It  is  in  this 
way,  and  from  this  misconception,  many  have  reared  a. 
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superstructure  upon  a  false  and  baseless  foundation,  for 
the  purpose  of  demolishing  our  position  by  arguments 
which  are  necessarily  fallacious,  and  which  lose  their 
force  the  instant  the  foundations  upon  which  they  rest 
are  consumed  by  the  torch  light  of  truth. 

§  168.  Such  statutes,  it  may  also  be  claimed,  do  not 
creaie  the  remedy,  but  are  simply  restrictions  upon  that 
which  before  existed  by  mere  tacU  acquiescence  on  tho 
part  of  the  government,  not  resting  on  the  foundation  of 
any  positive  enactment ;  hence  whenever  the  government 
deems  it  expedient  to  refuse  further  to  yield  its  assent  to 
such  a  remedy  in  future  actions,  such  refusal  does  not  in 
any  respect  interfere  with  any  vested  right ;  for  a  right  to 
a  REMEDY,  when  not  expressly  a^ecUed  by  positive  enact- 
ment, partakes  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  right  at  will, 
subject  to  be  terminated  at  any  moment  w^hen  the  go- 
vernment shall  see  fit  to  ehange  its  mind  in  this  respect ; 
and  which,  when  changed,  only  affects  by  way  of  defini- 
tion, contracts  antecedently  made,  when  the  same  shall 
thereailcr  come  up  for  adjudication  by  that  depart- 
ment of  the  government  to  which  such  acts,  in  all  future 
aises,  are  a  law  or  comiucuuhnent.  They  do  not  even  then 
touch  anv  essential  element  in  the  constitution  of  the 
contract  itself,  but  leave  all  its  vital  principles  unim- 
paired. To  such  a  change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  before  any  absolute  right  becomes  vested 
in  the  citizen,  he  may  be  deemed  as  having  yielded  an 
implied  assent.  There  seems  no  principle  essential  for 
protection,  that  demands  any  inhibition  of  such  acts. 
The  people  when  they  founded  the  government,  only 
needed  to  secure  rights  of  property  and  of  person  ;  that 
being  done,  they,  in  making  provisions  for  a  redress  of 
grievances,  saw  fit  to  and  have  founded  a  compact  or 
body  politic,  as  the  common  arbiter  between  them,  to 
whose  decision  as  to  the  mode  of  redress,  they  must  be 
deemed  to  have  tacitly  yielded  their  assent,  subject  to 
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this  qualification  only — tliat  under  a  pretext  of  a  remedy, 
tlie  government  should  not  give  a  death-going  stroke  to 
contracts  between  the  parties,  or  vested  rights  of  pro- 
perty, or  to  personal  rights. 

§  169,  If  the  view  which  we  have  presented  is  a  cor- 
rect one,  then  it  seems  to  us,  that  instead  of  such  statutes 
being,  as  they  have  by  some  been  understood  to  be,  in- 
fringements upon  or  exceptions  to  the  rule,  that  the  le- 
gislature should  not  pass  retrospective  laws,  they  are  in 
no  sense  as  a  rule  prospective ;  and  are  not  eitlier  an 
encroachment  upon  the  rule,  nor  are  they  in  fact  excep- 
tions to  it ;  but  on  the  contrary,  when  properly  under- 
stood, are  in  perfect  harmony  with  thQ  position,  that 
laws  ought  not  to  be  either  retrospective  in  their  enact- 
ment, nor  retroactive  in  their  effect.  Hence,  the  fact 
that  such  laws  have  received  judicial  sanction,  is  not 
conclusive  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  position  that 
the  enactment  of  laws  dearly  retroactive  is  within  the 
legitimate  powers  of  the  legislature. 

§  170.  Is  it  asked  what  wx  have  gained  by  establish- 
ing the  point,  that  statutes  of  limitation  are  not  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  tliat  retrospective  laws  cannot  be  passed 
by  the  legislature,  as  they  are  not,  in  any  proper  sense, 
to  be  regarded  as  prosj)ective.  We  answer,  that  in  al- 
most every  instance  in  wliicli  the  right  to  pass  such 
laws  has  been  attempted  to  be  vindicated,  and  this  prtwer 
in  the  legislature  sustained,  sucli  statutes  constitute  the 
great  chain  of  precedent,  by  which  it  is  attempted  to 
bind  dowm  the  intellects  of  men  to  a  forced  concession  of 
such  power ;  nay  more,  they,  and  other  statutes  of  the 
same  nature  and  standing  upon  the  same  basis,  constitute 
the  only  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  or  arguments  de- 
duced on  this  subject.  If  w^e  have  successfully  destroyed 
that  chain  of  precedent — if  we  have  shown  that  such 
statutes  are  not  precedents  in  support  of  this  right,  or 
instances  of  tlic  exercise  of  such  power  by  the  legislature. 
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then  we  have  effectually  annihilated  the  strongest  for- 
tresa  which  the  human  intellect,  and  the  most  subtle 
sophiBtiy,  has  as  yet  been  able  to  rear  in  defence  of  the 
absurd  position,  that  the  legislature  have  a  legitimate 
nght  to  pass  laws  reii-ospedive  in  their  nature,  and  retro- 
active in  their  effects. 

§  171.  A.  learned  and  eminent  counsellor,  as  well  as 
highly  respected  author,  has,  in  our  opinion,  fallen  into 
an  error  as  to  the  real  nature  and  effect  of  such  acts  of 
legislation,  and  thus  been  led  to  entertain  an  opinion 
opposite  to  the  one  we  have  expressed.  He  has  en- 
deavored to  support  it  on  tlie  authority  of  such  acts  hav- 
ing been  held  valid  acts  of  legislation.  In  view  of  various 
cases  of  this  character,  in  which  such  acts  have  been 
sanctioned,  he  remarks ;  "  From  the  preceding  review  of 
the  opinion  of  eminent  jurists,  and  of  adjudged  cases, 
it  manifestly  appears  that  there  arc  by  the  law  of  all 
states  many  cases  in  which  the  sovereign  power  may 
enact  laws  which,  theoreticcdly  speaking,  are  retrospec- 
tive. And  whence,  it  may  be  asked,  does  this  arise? 
Prom  the  necessary  imperfections  in  human  society.  If 
society  were  so  perfect,  as  never  to  be  in  need  of  occa- 
sional remedial  and  equitable  regulations,  by  means  of 
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a  law  shall  be  reasonable,  as  it  respects  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

§  172.  This  argument  assumes  that  such  laws  are  an 
infringement  upon  the  rule  that  laws  should  not  bo  pro- 
spective. It  seeks  to  make  them  exceptions,  recognized 
by  the  people,  and  resting  solely  on  the  basis  of  such  tocit 
acquiescence  in  them.  Our  previous  position  is  a  suffi- 
cient refutiition  of  this  specious  argument.  He  adds, 
however,  in  connection  with  the  above  remarks,  a  pro- 
position perfectly  coincident  with  our  views  upon  this 
question.  He  says:  "One  settled  distinction,  however, 
in  regard  to  retrospective  laws,  appears  to  have  been 
universally  recognized  by  courts  of  justice,  that  the  legis- 
lature may  enact  retrospective  laws  aifecting  the  remedy^ 
but  nt)t  the  rii^hts  of  parties,  as  they  are  usually  called. 
It  may  indeed  be  dithcult,  in  many  cases,  to  determine 
whether  a  law  affects  the  one  or  the  other,  because  every 
romeily  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  right.  But  when  the 
court  shall  have  once  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a 
law  does,  unetiuivocally,  belong  to  the  one  or  the  other, 
of  these  descriptions,  they  feel  no  hesitation  in  the  opinion 
that  tliey  ought  to  pronounce/'  In  Dash  v.  VanKleek,(a) 
it  is  laid  down  as  a  principle  of  universal  jurisprudence, 
that  law,  civil  and  criminal,  must  be  prospective  and 
cannot  have  a  retroactive  effect,  and  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature was  not  to  be  construed  to  operate  retrospectively, 
so  as  to  take  away  a  vested  right. 

§  1 7  Ji.  IMie  exception  to  the  rule  that  laws  should  not 
have  a  retrospect,  is  thus  laid  down  by  the  civil  law 
writer  we  have  above  referred  to :  "  However,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  but  that  laws  may,  in  some  sense,  and  in 
some  particular  considerations,  have  a  retrospect.  If  a 
law  be  introduced  to  explain  or  interpret  an  old  one, 
ctiani  scciofdani  fxysuimus  lesrenij  cadcin  ralcre  sancienics — 

(<»)  7  J.  R.  477. 
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et  in  hone  quogue  secundum  nostram  cotutUidionein  BimiU 
iter  adjecimus,  oportcre  cjua  legislaiumern,  et  ad  seniora  re- 
ferri  tempora,  excepiia  iltia  causis,  quas  out  judicialis,  aen^ 
tentia,  aut  transactio  t€r)mn€ivU.(ti)  If  it  be  enacted  de 
1-ebiia  adJiuc  pendentibus — if  it  be  declarative  of  common 
law — if  it  should  be  introductive  of  an  exception  or  a 
release,  as,  fur  example,  if  the  legal  interest  of  money 
should  be  lowered  by  a  new  law,  it  is  plain,  that  a  for- 
mer act  (namely,  the  obligation  of  rendering  a  larger  in- 
terest,) is  dissolved  by  this  law  and  a  new  one  con- 
tracted. (6) 

§  174.  We  have  only  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  our 
remarks  on  this  somewhat  intricate  question  are  sub- 
mitted with  much  distrust  and  diffidence,  as  the  results 
of  our  own  reflections.  We  have  not  given  them  to  the 
profession  with  an  expectation  that  they  will  receive  the 
concurrence  of  other  minds ;  nor  do  wc  desire  to  have  it 
understood,  that  they  are  in  any  respect  authoritative ; 
being  assured  that  tliey  will  be  coincided  in  only  so  far 
as  they  are  fortified  by  the  reasoning  and  arguments  we 
have  been  able  to  adduce,  upon  a  question  of  conceded 
intrinsic  difficulty  and  doubt. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

OP    CONSTITUTIONAL     RESTRICTION     UPON    LEGISLATIVE 

POWER. 

§  1 75.  In  a  preceding  chapter  we  considered  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  legislative  power,  independent  of  any 
restriction  contained  in  the  written  fundamental  law  of 
a  state.  First,  under  the  form  of  government  in  England, 
where  the  fundamental  law  has  never  been  reduced  to 
the  form  of  a  written  constitution ;  and  secondly,  under 
the  forms  of  government  of  the  states  of  this  Union. 

§  176.  The  subject  next  in  order  demanding  conside- 
ration is,  what  is  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  restraints 
upon  the  exercise  of  l^islative  power  under  our 
own  written  constitutions  7  They  are  of  a  two-fdd  cha- 
racter: first,  those  imposed  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  government ;  and  secondly,  those  imposed 
upon  the  legislature  of  each  state  under  the  respective 
state  constitutions.  In  regard  to  the  restrictions  upon 
the  legislative  powers  contained  in  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, it  should  be  observed,  that  those  restrictions  have  a 
two- fold  application,  some  being  directed  solely  to  the 
powers  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  while  others 
are  intended  to  act  upon  the  legislative  power  of  the  re* 
spective  states, 

§  177.  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  advert  to  those  which 
apply  only  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  It  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  limitations  on 
power  contained  in  the  United  States  constitution,  when 
expressed  in  general  terms ;  they  are  naturally  and  ne- 
cessarily applicable  to  the  government  created  by  that 
instrument,  and  have  no  application  to  the  legislative 
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power  of  the  state  governroeots.  This  rule  was  settled 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case 
of  Barron  v.  Tlie  Mayor  and  City  Omndi  of  B<^(imore.(a) 
In  this  case  it  was  held,  that  the  provisions  in  ihe  5th 
amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  declared  that  "  private  property  shall  not  he  taken 
for  public  use  without  just  compensation,"  was  intended 
solely  as  a  limitation  on  the  exercise  of  power  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  was  not  applicable 
to  the  It^filatures  of  the  states.(&)  Tlie  reason  for  this 
opinion  was,  that  the  constitution  was  ordained  and 
established  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  themsehes,  for  their  own  government,  and  not  for 
the  goveniment  of  the  iudividual  states.  That  each 
state  established  a  constitution  for  itself,  and  in  that 
constitution  provided  such  limitations  and  restrictions  on 
the  power  of  its  particular  government  as  its  judgment 
dictated.  That  the  people  of  tlie  United  States  framed 
such  a  government  for  the  United  States,  as  they  sup- 
posed be.st  a<laptcd  to  their  situation,  and  best  calculated 
to  promote  their  interests.  The  powers  conferred  on 
their  government  were  to  be  exercised  by  itself,  and  the 
limitations  on  power,  if  expressed  in  general  terms,  were 
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preserved/'  does  nol  apply  to  the  state  governments,  but 
restricts  only  the  government  and  officers  of  the  United 
States,  and  proceedings  in  the  federal  courts.(a)  So 
too  the  same  construction  has  been  given  to  the  sixth 
amendment  of  the  federal  constitution,  which  secures  to 
the  accused  a  trial  by  a  jury  in  all  criminal  prosecu- 
tions.(6)  Jt  has  also,  upon  the  same  principle,  been 
held,  that  the  provision  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  "  That  cruel  and  inhuman  punishment  shall  not 
be  inflicted,''  does  not  extend  to  the  state  governments, 
but  was  intended  only  for  the  legislature  and  judiciary  of 
the  United  States.(c)  The  same  has  also  been  held 
in  relation  to  the  fourth  amendment  of  that  constitution, 
securing  persons,  houses,  &c.,  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,  and  requiring  a  particular  de- 
scription in  warrant  of  the  place  to  be  searched  or  things 
to  be  seized. ((i) 

§  179.  It  is  proper  Ijcfore  proceeding  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  limitiUions  upon  the  powers  of  the  national 
legislature,  that  we  should  also  allude  to  a  palpable  dis- 
tinction between  the  powers  of  congress,  and  those  pos- 
sessed by  the  legislatures  of  the  respective  states.  On 
the  cue  hand,  the  legislature  of  the  respective  states,  in- 
dependent of  any  constitutional  reslrietion,  are  undoubt- 
edly vested  witli  all  the  legislative  jiowers  possessed  bv 
the  people  themselves  in  their  individual  capacity,  and 
mtiy  exercise  the  same  in  any  manner  consistent  with 
the  great  princi|)Ies  of  natural  jiLstkr^  and  as  amply  as 
the  same  could  be  exercised  l)y  those  from  whom  this 


(a)  Livingston  v.  The  Matjor,  JfC.of  New  York,  8  Wend.  100.     Colt  r. 
Eves,  13  Conn.  R.  S43. 

(/O  Murphy  V.  The  People,  2  Cowen,  815.     Jackson  v.  Wood,  2  Cowcn 
819.  • 

(c)  James  v.  The  Commonwealth,  12  Scrg.  &  Hawie,  920.    Barker  v.  Tk€ 
People,  3  Cow.  K.  CRT. 

(d)  llccd  V.  liice,  3  J.  J.  Marsh.  15. 
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power  is  derived,  were  they  living  under  a  purely  demo- 
:ratic  government.  Unless  there  is  some  constitutional 
"estriction. 

§  180.  It  should  be  obsened,  a  constitution  of  a  state 
s  a  form  of  government  instituted  by  the  people  in  their 
jovereign  capacity,  in  which  just  prhiciples  and  funda- 
nental  law  is-  estabh'shed.  It  is  the  supreme  will  of  the 
)eople,  permanent,  and  fixed,  in  their  original,  unlimited, 
md  sovereign  capacity ;  and  in  it  are  determined  the 
conditions,  rights,  and  duties  of  every  individual  of  the 
x)mmunity.  From  the  decrees  of  the  constitution  there 
s  no  appeal,  for  it  emanates  from  the  highest  source  of 
x)wer,  the  sovereign  people.  Whatever  condition  is  as- 
signed to  any  portion  of  the  people,  by  the  constitution, 
nust  necessarily  be  inevitably  fixed,  however  unjust  in 
principle  it  may  be,  until  revoked  by  the  same  sovereign 
K)wer.  A  legislative  act  is  the  will  of  the  legislature ; 
ind  it  has  been  said,  that  the  constitution  is  their  com- 
nission,  and  they  must  act  within  the  pale  of  their 
luthority.  But,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
dthough  the  constitution  of  a  state  is  a  limitation  upon 
:he  powers  of  the  legislative  department,  still  that  depart- 
neut,  unless  restricted  by  the  constitution,  possesses 
jvery  power  not  delegated  to  some.other  department  of 
government,  although,  as  to  otlier  departments,  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  general  grant  of  powers. (^/) 

§  181.  On  the  other  hand,  as  tlic  government  of  the 
United  States  is  a  derivative  one,  it  can  claim  no  powers 
ivhich  are  not  granted  to  it  by  the  constitution,  cither  in 
express  terms  or  by  necessary  implication.  All  powers 
lot  delegated  to  it,  or  not  inhibited  to  the  states,  are  re- 
served to  lliem  or  the  people.  The  powers  bestowed 
by  the  constitution  upon  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  are    limited    in    their   extent,  and   are  not  in- 


{a)  Field  V.  The  People,  2  Scamra.  81. 
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tended  to  1)6,  nor  are  thev  to  be  construed  with  other 
powers  before  vested  in  the  state  governinents.(a)  As 
the  state  governments  retained  the  riglit  to  make  all  such 
laws  as  they  might  think  proper  within  the  ordinary  func- 
tions of  the  legislature,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the  pow- 
ers vested  exclusively  in  the  federal  government,  they 
only  look  to  that  instrnnient  for  rcfftrk/irms  vpon^  and 
not  for  ^nnUa  of  legislative  authority,  whilst  the  national 
legislature  are  dependent  entirely  upon  the  provisions  of 
the  federal  constitution  for  all  the  powers  which  it  pos- 
sesses, and,  like  the  government  under  which  it  exists, 
it  can  exercise  no  powers  except  those  expressly  granted 
or  arising  by  necessary  implication. 

§  1 S2.  In  order  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  powers  of,  and  restrictions  upon 
congress,  it  will  he  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  ad- 
vert to  the  terms  of  the  grant  itself,  and  to  the  judicial 
construction  which  it  has  received  since  its  adoption. 
In  doing  so,  we  shall  take  up  each  clause  of  the  grant, 
and  then  in  connection  with  it  allude  to  the  construction 
it  has  received,  without  any  attempt  on  our  part  either 
to  discuss  the  ([Uistion  of  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of 
such  construction,  or  to  review  the  conflict  of  opinion 
between  tlie  judicijiry  and  those  master  spirits  of  tlie  age 
of  its  adoption,  who  have  reflected  so  much  light  upon 
this  intricate  and  most  important  cpiestion  of  interest  to  the 
American  nation.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  text 
of  the  constitution  and  to  judicial  construction,  and  stu- 
diously avoid  adopting  the  opinion  either  of  political 
writers  or  commentators  upon  this  branch  of  American 
jurisprudence. 

§  183.  The  express,  delegated  powers  of  Congress  are 
defined  in  the  8tli  section  of  Article  I.  of  the  Constitution 


(a)  3  Wash.  C.  C.  313. 
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of  the  United  States,  which  declares  that  Congress  shall 
have  power — 1st.  To  lay  and  collect  duties,  taxes,  im- 
posts and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  ;  but  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  shall  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  States. 

§  184.  Inffylton  v.  The  United  StateSj^a)  the  question 
involved  in  the  case  was,  whether  the  law  of  congress  of 
5th  June,  1794,  entitled  '^  An  act  to  lay  duties  upon  car- 
riages for  the  conveyance  of  persons,"  was  unconstitu- 
tional and  void.  It  was  claimed  tliat  it  was  ;  for  that 
the  tax  was  direct,  and  should  have  been  laid  according 
to  the  census ;  that  it  was  not  laid  by  that  rule  of  appor- 
tionment, but  by  tlie  rule  of  uniformity  prescribed  in  the 
case  of  duties,  imposts,  &c.  By  the  second  section  of 
the  first  article  of  the  constitution,  direct  taxes  were  to  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  states  according  to  theur 
numbers.  By  section  9,  no  capitation  or  other  direct 
tax,  was  to  be  laid  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census.  It 
was  held,  that  the  great  object  of  the  constitution  was  to 
give  congress  a  power  to  lay  taxes  adequate  to  the  exi- 
gences of  the  government,  Lut  they  were  to  o:)>erve  two 
rules  in  imposinij  them,  to  wit :  uuiforniitjj  when  they 
laid  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  and  a])portionrnent  ac- 
cording to  the  census  when  they  laid  a  direct  tax. 
Other  species  of  taxes,  not  direct,  and  not  included  in 
the  words  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  might  be  laid  by 
the  rule  of  unilbrniit y  or  not,  as  congress  thought  proper. 
That  if  only  these  four  species  of  taxes  were  meant,  the 
general  power  to  lay  taxes  was  unnecessary.  If  it  had 
been  intended  that  conii:ress  on!v  should  lay  those  four 
taxes,  &C.J  the  language  would  have  been,  '^  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  direct  taxes  and 


(a)  3  Dallas,  171. 
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duties,  imposts  and  excises.  The  first  shall  be  laid  ac- 
cording: to  the  census,  and  the  last  three  shall  be  unifonn 
throuijhout  the  United  States.'^  The  power  ia  this  8th 
section  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  includes  a  power  to  lay 
direct  taxes  whether  capitation  or  any  other.  And  also 
duties,  imposts  cind  excises,  and  every  other  species  and 
kind  of  tax  whatever,  and  called  by  any  other  name. 
Duties,  imposts  and  excises,  w^ere  enumerated  after  the 
general  and  comprehensive  term,  taxes,  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  declaring  that  they  were  to  be  laid  by  the  rules 
of  uniformity.  A  i^encral  ])Ower  was  given  to  collect 
taxes  of  every  kind  or  nature  without  any  restraint,  ex- 
cept only  on  exports  ;  and  two  rules  are  prescribed  for 
their  government,  uniformity  and  apportionment.  Three 
kinds  of  taxes,  to  wit :  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  by 
the  first  rule,  and  capitation  or  other  direct  taxes  by  the 
second  rule.  That  .some  taxes  might  be  direct  and  in- 
direct at  the  same  time,  but  no  taxes  were  contemplated 
as  direct  taxes,  but  only  such  as  congress  should  lay  in 
proportion  to  the  census.  The  rule  of  apportionment 
was  only  to  be  adopted  in  such  cases  w^here  it  could 
reasonably  apply,  rtnd  the  subject  taxed  nuist  determine 
the  application  <»l'the  rule.  It  was  conceded  that  if  this 
was  a  dir(!cl  tax  it  would  be  unconstitutional,  because  it 
had  been  laid  pursuant  to  the  rule  of  uniformity,  and  not 
to  the  rule  of  apportionment.  On  the  one  hand  it  was 
contend(?d,  that  as  a  tax  on  carriages  did  not  come 
within  the  words  duties,  imposts  or  excises,  it  was  a 
direct  tax;  ajid  on  the  other  hand,  that  as  tliis  tax  is 
not  a  direct  tax,  it  nnist  be  a  duty  or  exci.se.  Patterson, 
Justice,  held  the  term  taxes  was  generical,  and  was 
made  use  of  to  vest  in  congress  plenary  authority  in  all 
cases  of  taxation.  The  general  divi.sion  of  taxes  was 
into  direct  and  indirect ;  indirect  stands  opposed  to  direct. 
There  might  be  an  indirect  tax  on  a  particular  article, 
that  coidd  not  be  comprehended  within  the  description 
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of  duties,  imposts  and  excises.  In  such  cases  it  was 
comprehended  under  the  {general  denominatioD  oftfixes. 
Tlie  term  tax  was  a. , ■feints,  and  Jnchided,  I.  Direct  taxes. 
2.  Duties,  imposts,  and  excises.  3.  All  other  classes  of 
an  indirect  tax,  and  not  within  any  of  the  classifications 
cnutnerated  aho^e. 

§  ISo.  Iredell,  J.,  held,  that  cona[ress  possessed  the 
power  of  taxing  all  taxuhle  objects  without  limitation, 
witli  the  particular  exception  of  a  duty  on  exports, 
'f  litTe  were  only  two  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  this 
authority  : 

1.  All  direct  tiixcs  must  be  apportioned. 

2.  All  duties,  imposts  or  excises,  must  be  uniform. 
That  tlm  tax  could  not  be  considered  within   the 

meaning  of  the  constitution,  a  direct  tax,  nor  was  it 
comprehended  witlnn  the  terms  duties,  imposts  or  exci- 
ses; lience,  there  was  no  provision  in  the  constitution 
one  way  or  the  otiier,  so  that  it  was  lell  to  such  an  ope- 
ration of  the  powers  as  if  the  authority  to  lay  Uixes  had 
been  general  in  all  instances,  without  saying  any  thing 
about  uniformity  or  apportionment.  \^s  all  direct  taxes 
must  be  apportioned,  (he  constituti<m  contemplated  none 
as  direct  hut  such  as  could  be  apportioned.."]  That  this 
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every  thing  which  exists  by  its  own  authority,  or  is  in- 
troduced by  its  pennision ;  it  does  not  extend  to  those 
means  which  are  employed  by  congress  to  carry  into 
execution  powers  conferred  upon  that  body  by  tlie  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.(a) 

§  187.  In  the  case  of  Ixnighboroiigh  v.  Blake^{bi)  it  be- 
came a  question  whether,  under  this  section  of  the  consti- 
tution, congress  had  the  power  to  levy  a  direct  tax  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  was  held  that  it  had  ;  that  the 
grant  was  general,  without  limitation  as  to  place ;  that  it 
consequently  extended  to  all  places  over  which  the  go- 
vernment extends.  If  there  could  have  been  a  doubt  of 
this,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  subsequent  words 
which  modified  the  grant.  These  were — '^  But  alt  du-' 
ties,  iniposls  and  excises,  shall  hr  uniform  throughout  tlie 
United  StatesJ'^  It  could  not  be  contended,  that  the 
modification  of  the  power  conferred  extends  to  places  to 
which  the  power  itself  did  not  extend.  Tiiat  this  power 
thus  modilied,  must  be  exercised  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  territory  west 
of  the  Missouri,  was  not  less  witliiu  the  United  States 
than  New  York  or  Peimsvlvania,  and  it  was  not  less 
necessary  on  the  j)riiiciple  of  the  constitution,  that  this 
uniformity  should  be  observed  in  the  one,  than  in  the 
other.  Since  the  power  to  lav  and  mlloit  taxes,  which 
includes  direct  taxes,  is  co-extensive  with  the  power  to 
lay  and  collect  duties,  &:c.,  and  since  this  extends 
throughout  the  wlioh)  I'nited  States,  the  power  to  im- 
pose direct  taxes  also  extends  througliout  the  whole 
United  States. 

§  188.  The  second  grant  of  power  to  congress  is — to 

BORROW    MONEV    OX    THK   CREDIT  OF  THE   UmTED  StaTES. 


(a)  4  Pet.  R.  564 ;  4  Wheat.  31G  ;  4  Cond.  403  ;  9  Wheat.  738  ;  5  Cond. 
742. 

(6)  5  Wheat.  317 ;  4  Cond.  C60. 
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It  has  been  held,  that  tliis  power  to  borrow  money  thus 
conferred  on  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  amounts 
to  an  inhibition  against  the  state  iegislatares  passing 
any  act  which  may  in  its  effect  operate  as  a  restrauit  or 
control  over  the  exercise  of  this  power,  and  hence  that 
no  tax  can  he  imposed  by  authority  of  slate  laws  upon 
.stock  issued  by  the  United  States  fur  loans  made  to  it. 
It  has  been  asked  if  the  states  and  corporations  through- 
out the  Union  possess  the  power  to  tax  a  contract  for 
the  loan  of  money,  what  shall  arrest  the  principle  in  its 
application  to  every  other  contract?  What  measure  can 
^)vernnicnt  atlopt  which  will  not  be  exposed  to  its  in- 
fluences? No  power  has  been  conferred  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  their  government,  the  free  and  unrestrained 
exercise  of  which  more  deeply  affects  every  member  of 
the  repviblic.  It  was  when  the  honor,  the  safety,  tlie 
independence  of  the  nation  were  to  be  defended,  nrhcn 
all  its  resyurces  ^vere  to  be  strained  to  the  utmost,  credit 
must  be  brought  in  aid  of  taxation.  And  the  abundant 
revenue  of  peace  and  property  must  be  anticipated  to 
supply  the  exigences,  the  urgent  demand  of  the  moment. 
The  people,  for  objects  the  most  important  which  can 
occur  in  tlie  progress  of  nations,  have  empowered  tlieir 
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good,  which  is  to  be  exercised  at  the  most  critical  periods 
for  the  most  important  purposes,  on  the  free  exercise  of 
whicli  the  interests  certainly,  perliaps  the  lihcrfj/  of  the 
whole,  may  depend,  may  be  burthciied,  impeded,  if  not 
arrested,  by  any  of  the  organized  parts  of  the  confede- 
racy. That  the  power  of  taxation  was  one  of  the  most 
essential  to  a  state,  and  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  it9 
operation.  The  attempt  to  maintain  a  rule  which  should 
limit  its  exercise,  was  undoubtedly  among  the  most  deli- 
cate and  diflicult  duties  which  could  devolve  on  those 
whose  province  it  is  to  expound  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  in  its  application  to  the  cases  of  individuals.  In 
the  performance  of  it,  courts  have  considered  it  as  a 
necessary  consequence  from  the  supremacy  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  whole,  that  the  general  government  in 
its  action  in  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  powers,  should 
be  free  and  unembarrassed  by  any  conflicting  powers  in 
the  possession  of  its  parts ;  that  the  powers  of  a  state 
could  not  rightfully  be  so  exercised  as  to  impede  and 
obstruct  the  free  course  of  those  measures  which  the 
governmcut  of  the  states  united  may  rightfully  adopt. 

§  180.  It  was  admitted  that  the  power  of  a  govern- 
ment to  borrow  money  caimot  be  directly  opposed,  and 
that  any  law  directly  obstructing  its  operation  would  be 
void;  but  a  distinction  was  taken  between  direct  oppo-  — c 
sition,  and  those  measures  which  might  consequently  '^^ 
affect  it;  that  is,  that  a  law  prohibiting  loans  to  the^^J 
United  States  would  be  void,  but  a  tax  on  them  to  any^^i 
amount  was  allowable.  This  distinction  was  not  up- — ^ 
iield  bv  the  court.  It  held  it  was  not  the  want  of  original  £  ^ 
power  in  an  independent  sovereign  state,  to  prohibit  :>  * 
loans  to  a  foreign  government,  which  restrains  the  legis-  -^'^ 
laturc  from  direct  oj)position  to  those  made  by  the  United  ^ 
States.  The  restraint  was  imposed  by  our  constitution.  — 
The  American  people  had  conferred  the  power  of  bor- 
rowing money  on  their  government,  and  by  making  that 
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government  supreme,  had  shielded  its  action  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power,  from  the  action  of  the  local  govern- 
ments. The  grant  of  the  power  was  incompatible  wltli 
a  restraining  or  controlling  power,  and  the  declaration  of 
supremacy  is  a  declaration  that  no  such  restraining  or 
controlling  power  should  be  exercised.  The  right  to 
tax  the  contract  to  any  extent  when  made,  must  operate 
upon  the  power  to  borrow  before  it  is  exercised,  and 
have  a  sensible  influence  on  the  contract.  The  extent 
of  this  influence  depends  on  the  will  of  »  distinct  go- 
vernment. To  any  extent,  however  inconsiderable,  it  is 
a  burthen  on  the  operations  of  government.  It  may  be 
carried  to  an  extent  which  shall  arrest  them  entirely.(a) 
The  case  last  cited  reversed  the  same  case  decided  in 
the  court  of  South  Carolina.(6) 
^  §  190.  It  has  also  been  held,  that  the  states  have  no 
right  to  tax  any  of  the  constitutional  means  employed  ty 
the  government  of  (he  United  States  to  execute  its 
constitutional  powers.  That  the  states  had  no  power 
by  taxation  or  otherwise,  to  retard,  impede,  burthen,  or 
in  any  manner  control  the  operation  of  the  constitutional 
laws  enacted  by  congress  to  carry  into  eflect  the  powers 
vested  in  the  national  government.     That  a  law  impo- 
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rest  which  the  citizens  of  that  state  might  hold  in  the 
institution,  in  common  with  other  property  of  the  same 
description  throughout  the  state.(a) 

§  191.  It  was  admitted  in  that  case,  that  the  power 
of  taxation  was  one  of  vital  importance ;  that  it  was  re- 
tained by  the  states ;  that  it  was  not  abridged  by  a  grant 
of  a  similar  power  to  the  government  of  tlie  Union,  and 
that  it  was  to  be  concurrently  exercised  by  the  two  govern- 
ments ;  but  that  such  was  the  paramount  character  of 
the  constitution,  tiiat  it  had  capacity  to  withdraw  any 
subject  even  fwnx  the  action  of  this  power.  That  the 
states  were  expressly  forbidden  to  lay  any  duties  on 
imports  or  exports,  except  what  might  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  executing  their  inspection  laws. 

§  192.  If  the  obligation  of  this  prohibition  must  be 
conceded — if  it  might  restrain  a  state  from  the  exercise 
of  its  taxing  power  on  imports  and  exports,  the  same 
paramount  character  would  seem  to  restrain,  and  cer- 
tainly might  restrain,  a  state  from  such  other  exercise  of 
this  power  as  was  in  its  nature  incompatible  with  and 
repugnant  to  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  Union.  It 
was  admitted  that  there  was  no  express  provision  for 
this  case  ;  but  thai  the  claim  was  sustained  on  a  princi- 
ple which  so  entirely  pervaded  the  constitution,  was  so 
intermixed  with  the  materials  which  composed  it,  so  in- 
terwoven with  its  web,  so  blended  with  its  texture,  as  to 
be  incapable  of  being  separated  from  it  without  rending 
it  into  shreds.  This  groat  principle  was,  that  the  con- 
stitution and  the  laws  made  under  it,  were  supreme,  that 
they  controlled  the  constitutions  of  the  respective  states. 
That  a  power  to  create  implied  a  power  to  preserve]^ 
that  a  power  to  destroy,  if  WMclded  by  different  hands, 
was  hostile   to,  and  incompatible  with  these  powers  to 


(a)  McCuUoch  v.  State  of  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  316. 
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create  and  preserve.  Tliat  where  this  repugnancy  exists 
that  auttiority  which  was  supreme  must  control,  and  not 
yieid  to  tliat  over  which  it  was  supreme.  That  a  power 
to  create  a  bank  had  been  established  in  this  case ;  that 
the  power  of  taxiog  it  by  the  state  miglit  be  exercised 
so  as  to  destroy  it,  was  too  obvious  to  be  denied.  It 
was  admitted  that  the  power  of  taxing  the  people  and 
tlieir  property  was  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  go- 
vernment, and  miglit  be  legitimately  exercised  on  the 
objects  to  which  it  was  applicable,  to  the  utmost  extent 
to  which  the  government  might  choose  to  carry  it.  Tliat 
tlie  only  security  against  the  abuse  of  this  power  was 
found  in  the  structure  of  the  government  itself.  In  hn- 
posing  a  law,  the  legislature  acts  upon  its  constituents, 
That  this  was,  as  a  general  thing,  a  sufhcicnt  security 
against  onerous  and  oppressive  taxation.  That  the 
people  of  tiic  state  therefore  give  the  govcrnmeut  a  right 
to  tax  them  and  their  property,  as  the  exigences  of  go- 
vernment cannot  be  limited,  they  i)rescribe  uo  limits  to 
the  excrci.se  of  this  right,  resting  confidently  on  the  in- 
terest of  the  legislature,  and  on  the  influence  of  the 
constituents  over  the  rejipesentatives  to  guard  against  its 
abuse.    But  the  means  employed  by  tlie  government  of 
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feat  the  ends  of  governnient.  It  however  was  determinedi 
that  tliis  principle  did  not  extend  to  a  tax  paid  by  the  real 
property  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  in  common  with 
the  other  real  property  in  a  particular  state,  nor  to  a  tax 
imposed  on  the  proprietory  interest  wlxich  the  citizen  of 
the  state  might  hold  in  this  institution,  in  common  with 
other  property  of  the  same  description  throughout  the 
state. 

§  193.  It  has  also  been  held  that  a  captain  of  a  United] 
States  revenue  cutter  on  a  station  in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  not  hable  to  be  rated  and  assessed  for 
county  taxes,  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  for  his 
office.  In  this  case,  it  was  admitted  that  taxation  v^as 
a  sacred  right,  essential  to  government — an  incident  of 
sovereignty.  That  the  right  of  legislation  was  co-exten- 
sive with  the  incident,  to  attach  it  upon  all  persons  and 
property  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  a  state ;  but  that  in 
our  system,  there  were  limitations  upon  that  right 
There  was  a  concurrent  right  of  legislation  in  the  states 
and  the  United  States,  except  as  both  are  restrained  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Both  were  re- 
strained upon  this  subject  by  express  prohibitions  in  the 
constitution.  And  the  states,  by  such  as  are  necessarily 
implied  where  the  exercise  of  the  right  by  a  state  con- 
flicts with  the  perfect  execution  of  another  sovereign 
power  of  the  United  States.  That  occurred  whenever 
taxation  by  a  state  acted  upon  the  instruments,  emolu- 
ments and  persons  which  the  United  States  might  use 
and  employ,  as  necessary  and  proper  means  to  execute 
their  sovereign  powers.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  was  supreme  in  its  sphere  of  action.  The  means 
proper  |o  carry  into  effect  the  powers  of  the  constitution 
were  in  congress.  Taxation  was  a  sovereign  power  in 
a  state,  but  the  collection  of  revenue  by  impost  upon  im- 
ported goods,  and  the  regulation  of  commerce,  were  also 
sovereign  iK)wers  in  the  United  States.     That  congress 
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had  power  to  lay  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  &c.,  and  to  re- 
gulate commerce ;  neitlicr  could  be  done  without  legis- 
lation. A  complicated  machinery  of  form,  instruments, 
and  powers  must  be  established,  and  the  better  to  secure 
the  collection  of  duties  revenue  cutters,  and  officers  to 
command  them,  were  necessary.  They  were  the  means 
necessary  to  an  allowed  end  ;  the  8nd  the  great  object 
which  the  constitution  was  intended  to  secure  to  the  states 
in  their  character  of  a  nation.  That  such  officers  were  no 
less  the  means  to  carry  into  effect  those  great  objects 
than  the  vessels  or  other  instruments,  neither  of  which 
could  be  taxed.  To  allow  such  a  right  of  taxation  to  be 
in  the  states,  would  also,  in  effect,  give  to  the  states  a 
revenue  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  States,  to  which 
they  were  not  constitutionally  entitled,  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  That  the  constitutionality  of  such  taxation 
by  a  state,  might  be  put  upon  its  interference  with  the 
constitutional  means  which  have  been  legislated  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  carry  into  effect  its 
powers,  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  &c. 
But  tliat  there  was  another  ground  upon  which  it  might 
be  put,  that  the  power  of  the  national  government  could 
onlv  be  executed  by  officers  whose  services  must  be 
compensated  by  congress.  The  allowance  was  in  its 
discretion.  The  presumption  was,  that  the  compensa- 
tion firiven  by  law  was  no  more  than  the  services  w^ere 
worth,  and  only  such  an  amount  as  would  secure  from 
the  officers  the  diligent  performance  of  their  duties. 
"  The  officers  execute  their  offices  for  the  public  good. 
This  implies  their  right  of  reaping  from  hence  the  recom- 
pense the  services  they  rendered  deserved,  without  that 
recompense  being  in  any  way  lessened,  except  by  the 
sovereign  power  from  whom  an  officer  derives  his  ap- 
pointment, or  by  another  sovereign  power  to  wliom  the 
first  has  delegated  ihe  right  of  Uixation  over  all  the  ob- 
jects of  taxation,  in  common  with  itself,  for  the  benefit  of 
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both.    And  no  diminution  in  the  recompense  of  an  officer 
is  just  and  lawful  unless  it  be  prospective  or  by  way  of 
taxation  by  tlie  sovereignty  who  have  a  power  to  impose 
it,  and  which  was  intended  to  bear  equally  with  all,  ac- 
cording to  their  estate.     The  compensation  of  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  was  fixed  by  a  law  made  by  con- 
gress.    It  was  its  exclusive  discretion  to  determine  what 
should  be  given.   It  exercised  the  discretion  and  fixed  tlie 
amount,  and  conferred  upon  the  officer  the  right  to  receive 
it  when  it  was  earned.     That  a  tax  by  a  state  upon  the 
office  diminished  the  recompense  and  conflicted  with 
the  law  of  the  United  States,  which  secured  to  the  offi- 
cer its  entircncss.     It  Imd  such  an  effect,  and  hence 
such  a  law  could  not  be  constitutionaL(a) 

§  194.  The  third  power  granted  to  congress  is :  To 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  amotxg  the 
several  states  and  tc'uh  the  Indian  tribes.  This  clause  of 
the  constitution  has  been  frequently  under  consideration. 
In  Gibbon  v.  Ogdcn^Q))  the  question  arose,  whetlier  an 
act  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York,  granting 
unto  certain  persons  the  exclusive  right  of  navigating  the 
waters  of  that  state  with  steamboats,  was  in  collision 
with  the  act  of  congress  regulating  the  coasting  trade, 
made  pursuant  to  the  constitution.  It  was  held,  that  it 
was,  and  as  the  laws  of  congress  thus  made  were  su- 
preme, the  state  laws  must  yield  to  that  supremacy, 
although  enacted  in  pursuance  of  powers  acknowledged 
to  remain  in  the  state. 

§  195.  It  was  held  that  the  word  "  conmiera:^^^  was 
not  limited  to  traffiCj  to  bwjing  and  sdUn^g,  or  tlie  inter- 
change of  commodities.  That  it  also  comprehended 
navigation.  That  commerce  was  tralFic,  but  it  was  also 
something  more,  it  was  intercourse.     It  was  descriptive 


-  (a)  Dohbin  v.  jMkc  Erie  Co.  IG  Peters,  435. 
(/^)  9  Wheat.  1. 
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(imercial  intercourse  between  nations  and  parts  of 
iS,  in  all  its  branches,  and  was  regulated  by  pre- 
ig  rules  for  carrying  on  that  intercourse.  That  the 
could  scarcely  conceive  a  system  for  regulating 
erce  which  should  include  all  laws  concerning 
ition,  which  should  be  silent  on  the  admission  of 
Dsselfl  of  one  nation  into  another.  That  unless 
erce  included  navigation  the  government  of  the 
I  had  i|o  direct  power  over  that  subject,  and  could 
no  laws  prescribing  what  should  constitute  Ameri- 
^sels,  or  requiring  them  to  be  navigated  by  Amc- 
seamen.  This  had  been  done  and  had  been  under- 
to  be  a  commercial  regulation.  All  America  un- 
od  commerce  to  include  navigation.  It  was  so 
stood  when  the  constitution  was  framed.  The 
ntion  must  have  understood  the  word  in  that  sense, 
view  was  confirmed  by  the  instrument  itself.  It 
.  rule  of  construction,  that  exceptions  from  a  power 
its  extent,  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  except  from  a 
d  power  what  was  not  granted.  There  were  in 
institution  plain  exceptions  from  the  power  over 
Ition,  plain  inhibitions  to  the  exercise  of  that  power 
►articular  way,  which  was  evidence  that  those  who 
these  exceptions  understood  the  power  to  which 
ipplied  were  granted.  The  constitution  declared, 
^reference  shall  be  jijivcu  by  any  regulation  of  com- 
^or  revenue  to  tlie  ports  of  one  state  over  another.'' 
clause  was  cxi)rossly  applied  to  c/)niniercinl  rcgu- 
s.  The  most  obvious  preference  which  could  be 
to  one  port  over  another  in  regulating  commerce, 
d  to  navigation.  Another  clause,  still  more  explicit, 
"Nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  state  be 
hI  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another."  This 
r  extended  to  commerce  itself  with  foreign  nations 
mong  the  several  stites,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes. 
3  words  comprehend  every  species  of  connnercial 
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intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  na- 
tions; no  trade  could  be  carried  on  between  tliem  to 
which  the  trade  did  not  extend.  That  commerce,  as 
the  word  was  used  in  the  constitution,  was  a  unit.  If 
this  was  so  in  its  application  to  foreign  nations,  it  must 
be  so  througliout  the  whole  sentence,  unless  there  was 
some  plain  intelligible  clause  ^vhich  altered  it. 

§  196.  The  words,  ^^  among  the  several  states,"  meant 
inknninglcd  xcUh^  hence  commerce  among  the  states  did 
not  stop  at  the  external  boundary  line,  but  might  be  in- 
troduced into  the  interior ;  not  that  the  words  compre- 
hend that  commerce  which  is  completely  internal,  which 
is  carried  on  betw-een  man  and  man,  or  between  different 
parts  of  the  same  states,  not  extending  to  or  affecting 
other  states.  The  word  among^  though  comprehensive, 
might  properly  be  restricted  to  that  commerce  which 
concerns  states  more  than  one.  The  latter,  congress  had 
the  power  to  regulate,  whilst  the  completely  internal 
commerce  may  be  considered  as  reserved  to  the  statesw 

§  197.  In  the  regulation  of  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  the  power  of  congress  did  not  stop  at  the  juris- 
dictional lines  of  the  several  states.  The  commerce  of 
the  United  States  with  foreign  states  was  that  of  the 
>vhoIe  Union.  Tlic  power  to  regulate  must  be  exercised 
wherever  the  subject  exists.  If  it  exists  w^ithin  the 
states,  if  foreign  voyages  may  commence  and  terminate 
at  a  point  within  the  state,  then  the  power  of  congress 
might  be  exercised  within  a  state. 

§  198.  Tlie  power  granted  was  a  power  to  regulate, 
to  prescribe  the  rule  by  which  commerce  is  to  be  gov- 
erned. This  power,  like  all  others  vested  in  congress, 
was  complete  in  itself,  might  be  exercised  to  its  utmost 
extent,  acknowledges  no  limitation  other  than  that  pre- 
scribed in  the  constitution.  The  sovereignty  of  congress, 
though  limited  to  specified  objects,  was  plenary  as  to 
those  objects.     The  power  over  commerce  with  foreign 
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nations  and  among  the  seyeral  states  was  vested  in  coa- 
gress  as  absolutely  as  it  would  be  in  a  specific  govem- 
inciit,  baring  in  its  constitution  the  same  restrictions  in 
its  exercise  of  power  as  are  found  in  the  constitutions  of 
tlie  United  States.  This  power  comprehends  navigation 
■witliin  the  limits  of  every  state  in  the  Union,  bo  far  as 
.(hst  .iiivi^altoii..iitay>'be.jn  .any  manner  connected  with 
I'^csoinietcc  witfetbreign  nations,  or  among  the  several 
•alaleir,-  or  ^rtriblt.^he^ 'Indian  tribes."  It  might  pass  the 
jurisdictional  liue  of  New  York,  and  act  upon  the  very 
waters  to  which  tlic  prohibition  in  this  act  applies.  In- 
deed, it  was  by  no  means  certain,  but  that  the  words 
"  to  regulate,"  imply,  in  their  nature,  full  power  over  the 
thing  to  be  regulated,  and  excludes,  necessarily,  the  ac- 
tion of  all  others  that  would  perform  the  same  operation 
upon  the  same  thing.  That  regulation  is  designed  for 
the  entire  result,  applying  to  those  parts  which  remain 
as  they  were  in  the  states  as  well  as  those  which  arc 
altered.  A  state  law  which  comes  in  collision  witli  an 
act  of  congress,  which  deprives  a  citizen  of  a  right  which 
such  act  entitles  him  to,  whether  such  law  was  passed 
in  virtue  of  a  concurrent  power  "to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  stite."," 
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siTihod  by  the  law  of  congress,  is, ''  license  is  hereby 
grantcHl  for  the  said  steamboat  (Bellona)  to  be  employed 
in  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade  for  one  year  from  the 
tiatc  henH>fi"  These  were  the  words  of  the  legislature, 
and  convoyed  an  implied  authority  in  the  act,  intended 
to  sjivo  *ind  operate  as  effectually  as  if  they  had  been  in- 
sortoil  in  any  other  part  of  the  act  than  in  the  license. 
The  wonl  -  license"  means  permission  or  autliority  to 
do  anv  thing:  and  if  granted  by  one  having  power  or 
autliority  to  render  it.  transfers  to  the  grantee  the  right 
^)  do  if.  The  privilege  thus  granted  could  not  be  sepa- 
rattxl  iTiMU  the  trade,  nor  could  be  enjoyed  unless  the 
inido  mighi  Ih*  prosecuted.  The  grant  of  the  privilege 
%\\>uKI  Iv  an  iille  empty  form,  conveying  nothing  unless 
ti  i^Mnoved  the  right  to  which  the  privilege  is  attached, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  which  its  whole  value  consisted. 
An\  other  consideration  of  the  word  w*ould  be  an  appa- 
tvui  disregard  of  the  intent  of  the  act.  As  congress  had 
the  |H»wcr  to  render  the  grant  of  this  privilege  and  had 
exercised  it,  no  state  law  could  impair  the  right  thus 
>ei'ured. 

§  2lK).  This  powTr  of  regulating  commerce  extends  to 
navigation  carried  on  by  vessels  exclusively  employed 
in  the  transportation  of  passengers.  This  general  grant 
of  |>owor  coniproliends  all  vessels.  If  none  are  excluded 
by  tlit^  language  none  should  be  excluded  by  construc- 
tion. The  duty  act  applies  to  such  vessels,  and  they 
ari*  {xovorncd  by  the  sreneral  law  of  naviration.  This 
power  also  extends  to  ves.sels  propelled  by  steam  as  well 
as  those  navigated  by  the  instrumentality  of  wind  and 
sails.  The  enrolment  and  license  act  authorized  steam- 
boats to  be  enrolled  and  licensed,  when  employed  or 
intended  to  be  employed  only  in  a  river  or  bay  of  the 
United  States.  Tliis  act  demonstrates  that  they  might 
bo  enrolled  and  licensed  in  common  with  vessels  using 
sails. 
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§  201.  It  was  held,  in  this  case,  that  state  inspection 
laws,  health  laws,  and  laws  for  regulating  the  internal 
commerce  of  a  state,  and  those  which  respect  turnpike 
roads,  and  ferries,  &c.,  are  not  within  the  powers  granted 
to  congress.  Although  inspection  laws  have  a  remote 
and  considerable  influence  on  commerce,  the  right  to  pass 
them  was  not  denied  from  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce. They  act  upon  the  subject  before  it  becomes  an 
article  of  foreign  commerce,  or  of  commerce  among  the 
state.  They  form  a  portion  of  that  immense  mass  of 
legislation  which  embraces  everything  within  the  boun- 
dary of  the  state  not  surrendered  to  the  general  govem- 
mcnt;  hence  inspection  laws,  quarantine  laws,  and 
health  laws  of  every  description,  as  well  as  laws  r^;u- 
lating  the  internal  commerce  of  the  state,  and  those 
which  respect  turnpike  roads  and  ferries,  and  may  be 
exercised  by  the  state.  That  no  tlirect  general  power 
over  these  objects  was  granted  to  congress ;  and,  conse- 
quently, tlicy  remain  subject  to  slate  legislation.  If  Uie 
legislative  power  of  the  Union  can  rcacii  them,  it  must 
be  for  national  purposes ;  it  must  be  where  the  power  is 
expressly  given  for  a  special  purpose,  or  is  clearly  inci- 
dental to  some  power  which  is  expressly  given.    It  is 
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with  a  view  to  those  subjects,  should  adopt  a  measure  of 
the  same  character  witli  one  which  congress  might  adopt, 
it  docs  not  derive  its  authority  from  the  particular  power 
wiiich  has  been  granted,  but  from  some  other,  which 
remains  with  the  state,  and  may  be  executed  with  the 
same  means.  All  experience  shows,  that  the  same 
measure,  or  measures  scarcely  distinguishable  from  each 
other,  may  flow  from  distinct  powers ;  but  this  does  not 
prove  that  the  powers  themselves  are  identical,  although 
the  means  used  in  their  execution  may  sometimes  ap- 
proach each  other  so  nearly  as  to  be  confounded,  there 
are  other  situations  in  which  they  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct to  establish  their  individuality. 

§  202.  In  our  complex  system,  presenting  the  rare 
and  difficult  scheme  of  one  general  government,  wliose 
action  extends  over  the  whole,  but  which  possesses  only 
certain  enumerated  powers ;  and  of  numerous  state  go- 
vernments, which  retain  and  exercise  all  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  Union — contests  respecting  powers  must 
arise.  Were  it  even  other^visc,  the  measures  taken  by 
the  respective  governments  to  execute  their  acknow- 
ledged powers,  would  often  be  of  the  same  description, 
.ind  might  sometimes  interfere.  This,  however,  does 
not  prove  that  the  one  is  exercising,  or  has  a  rigiit  to 
exercise,  the  powers  of  the  other.  The  acts  of  congress 
passed  in  1796  and  1799,(a)  empowering  and  directing 
the  oHicers  of  the  general  government  to  conform  to,  and 
assist  in  the  execution  of  the  quarantine  and  health  laws 
of  a  state,  proceed,  it  is  said,  upon  the  idea  that  these 
laws  are  constitutional.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  they 
do  proceed  upon  that  idea,  and  the  constitutionality  of 
such  laws  has  never,  so  far  as  ^ve  are  informed,  been 
denied.  But  they  do  not  imply  an  acknowledgment  that 
a  state  may  rightfully  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 

{a)  2  U.  S.  Laws,  3 15  ;  3  U.  S.  Laws,  126. 
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nations,  or  among  states;  for  tliey  do  not  imply  that 
such  ]aws  are  an  exercise  of  that  power,  or  enacted  with 
a  view  to  it  On  the  contrary,  they  are  treated  as  quar- 
antine and  health  laws,  are  so  denominated  in  the  acts 
of  congress,  and  are  considered  as  flowing  from  the 
acknowledged  power  of  a  state,  to  provide  for  the  healtli 
of  its  citizens.  But  as  it  was  apparent  that  some  of  the 
provisions  made  for  this  purpose,  and  in  virtue  of  this 
power,  might  interfere  with  and  be  affected  by  the  laws 
of  tlie  United  States,  made  for  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce, congress,  in  tliat  spirit  of  harmony  and  concilia- 
tion, which  ought  always  to  characterize  the  conduct  of 
governments  standing  in  the  relation  which  that  of  the 
Union  and  those  of  the  states  bear  to  eacli  other,  has 
directed  its  oHicers  to  aid  in  the  execution  of  these  laws ; 
and  has,  in  some  measure,  adapted  it:^  own  legislation  to 
this  object,  by  making  provisions  in  aid  of  those  of  tlie 
states.  But,  in  making  those  provisions,  tlie  opinion  is 
unequivocally  manifested,  that  congress  may  control  the 
state  laws,  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  control  them, 
for  the  regulation  of  conmierce. 

§  203.  Ciiief  Justice  Marshall  on  the  subject  says : — 
"  It  seems  to  be  settled  that  a  statute  health  law  which 
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impeded.  The  constitutionality  of  this  act  was  r 
in  the  case.  It  was  contended  on  the  one  hand  that  tibe 
constitutional  powers  of  congress  to  reg;ulate  commerce 
included  navigation,  and  that  the  states  were  by  this 
provision  deprived  of  the  ]X)wer  of  obstructing  a  naviga- 
ble river.  On  the  other,  it  was  contended  that  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  did  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  the  state  over  the  property  within  its  bounda- 
ries. That  while  the  waters  of  the  United  States  be- 
longed to  the  whole  people  of  the  nation,  this  creek 
continued  subject  to  the  power  of  the  state.  That  it 
was  one  of  those  sluggish,  reptile  streams  which  de- 
strovcd  the  healtli  of  the  inhabitints :  and  that  the  natm« 
of  the  dam  was  to  draw  off  the  pollution.  That  as  con- 
gress had  not  legislated  upon  the  subject  of  this  stream, 
Uie  power  given  to  it  to  regulate  commerce  did  not  ex- 
tend to  such  a  case.  It  was  held,  that  the  act  of  assem- 
bly  by  which  the  plaintiffs  were  authorized  to  construct 
their  dam,  showed  plainly  that  this  is  one  of  those  many 
creeks,  ])assing  through  a  deep,  level  marsh  adjoining  the 
Delaware,  up  which  the  tide  flows  for  some  distance. 
The  value  of  the  property  on  its  banks  must  be  enhanced 
by  excluding  the  water  from  the  marsh,  and  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants  probably  improved.  Measures  calcu- 
lated to  produce  these  objects,  provided  they  do  not 
come  into  collision  with  the  powers  of  the  general 
government,  were  undoubtedly  within  those  which  are 
reserved  to  the  states.  But,  it  was  said,  the  measure 
authorized  by  this  act  stops  a  navigable  creek,  and  must 
be  suppo.sed  to  abridge  the  rights  of  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  use  it.  To  this  it  was  replied,  but 
this  abridgment,  unless  it  comes  in  conflict  with  the 
constitution,  or  a  law  of  the  United  States,  was  an  affair 
between  the  government  of  Delaware  and  its  citizens,  of 
which  the  court  could  take  no  wgnizance.  The  counsel 
fur  the  plaintiffs  in  error  insisted  that  it  comes  in  conflict 
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with  the  power  of  the  United  States,  "  To  reflate  com- 
merce with  foreign  Dations,  and  among  the  several  states." 
It  was  admitted  that  if  congress  had  passed  any  act 
which  bore  upon  the  case ;  any  act  in  execution  of  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
frontrol  state  legislation  over  those  small  navigable  creeks 
into  which  the  tide  iiov^s,  and  which  abound  throughout 
the  lower  country  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  states ; 
the  court  would  feel  not  mucli  difficulty  in  saying  that  a 
state  law  coming  in  coDllict  with  such  act,  would  be 
Toid.  But  congress  has  passed  no  such  act.  The  re- 
pugnancy of  the  law  of  Delaware  to  the  constitution 
was  placed  entirely  on  its  repugnancy  to  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the 
several  states ;  a  power  which  has  not  been  so  exercised 
as  to  affect  the  questiun. 

§  204:.  The  following  case  has  been  held  to  be  within 
this  constitutional  restriction :  An  act  of  the  legislature 
of  Maryland  was  passed  requiring  all  importers  of  foreign 
goods  by  the  bale,  and  package,  &c.,  and  all  otiier  per- 
sons selling  the  same  by  wholesale,  bale  or  package,  &c., 
to  take  out  a  license,  for  whicli  they  should  pay  hfly 
dollars,  and  in  case  of  neglect  or  refusal  to  take  out  such 
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dian  tribes.'*    It  was  held,  that  imports  or  duties  was  a 
custom  or  tax  levied  on  articles  brought  into  the  countrj, 
iind  was  most  usually  secured  before  tlie  importer  was 
allowed  to  exercise  his  right  of  ownership  over  them. 
That  it  would  not  be  less  an  impost  or  duty  on  the  ar- 
ticles if  it  were  levieil  on  them  after  they  were  landed. 
That  the  policy  and  consequent  practice  of  levying  or 
securing  a  duty  before  or  on  entering  the  port,  did  not 
limit  the  power  to  that  state  of  things,  nor,  consequentlyi 
the  prohibition,  unless  the  true  meaning  of  the  clause  so 
confmed  iu     **  Imiwrts"  are  things  "  imported ;"  they  arc 
the  articles  themselves  which  are  brought  into  the  ooun- 
trv.     The  words  taken  in  their  literal  sense  were  not 
confmed  to  a  duty  levied  while  the  article  was  entering 
the  comitry,  but  they  extended  to  a  duty  levied  afler  it 
had  entered  the  country. 

§  205.  We  had  occasion  in  another  capacity,  in 
the  case  of  Tlic  Pvopk  v.  Ifnntington.{a)  to  consider 
this  question.  We  then  took  occasion  to  examine 
the  question  somewhat  minutely,  and  then  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,  and  remarked,  that,  '^  Antecedent  to 
the  establishment  of  the  federal  government,  the  col- 
onies had  full  power,  with  the  assent  of  the  mother 
country,  to  legislate  fully  respecting  their  internal  affairs, 
and  of  course  to  prescribe  the  mode  and  manner  in  w^hich 
trade  should  l)c  carried  on  in  their  respective  territories, 
anil  to  adopt  such  police  regulations  as  each  might  deem 
expedient.  Under  the  articles  of  confederation,  this 
|x>wor  to  regulate  internal  trade  and  commerce  and  to 
establish  police  regulations,  remained  unimpaired  with 
the  several  states.  There  was  nothing  in  those  articles 
at  variance  or  in  conflict  with  such  state  legislation  over  " 
matters  having  reference  to  the  internal  trade  of  tlie  - 
states.  Indeed  the  only  qualification  of  the  right  o 
the  states  to  lay  im{)osts  or  duties  was  they  should  not 


(a)  4  New  York  Legal  Observer,  p.  167. 
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lay  any  such  ns  should  interfere  witli  any  stipulations  in 
treaties  entered  ioto  by  the  United  States,  in  pursuance 
of  any  treaties  already  proposed  by  confess  to  the  courts 
of  France  and  Spain.  Thus  it  will  be  perceived,  under 
the  articles  of  confederation,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
power  of  tlic  stales  down  to  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
constitution,  to  regulate  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
states.  It  is  alstj  equally  clear,  that  unless  the  power 
to  regulate  the  trade  of  a  state  which  is  purely  internal, 
and  to  establish  police  regulations,  having  relation  to 
and  bearing  ui)on  such  trade,  is  vested  in  tlic  federal 
govcrnincnt  under  this  general  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce, as  that  govorriinent  is  one  of  the  delegated  powers, 
it  docs  not  possess  it,  unless  it  is  one  necessarily  incident 
if*  the  due  execution  of  the  powers  expressly  given. 
Has  this  power  under  the  general  grant  of  power  to  con- 
gress been  taken  away  from  the  states  1  In  the  consid- 
eration of  this  question  we  shall  briefly  allude  to  the 
defects  existing  under  the  articles  of  confederation,  and 
the  reasons  whicli  induced  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
to  clothe  congress  with  the  power  to  regulate  commerce. 
Under  the  articles  of  confederation  each  state  had  power 
to  pursue  a  system  of  commercial  polity  peculiar  to  itself, 
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inittcd  to  by  tributary  states.     A  very  material  and 
essential  object  of  this  power  was  the  relief  of  those 
states  which,  from  tlicir  peculiar  geographical  position^ 
must  import  aud  export  through  other  states,  from  the 
improper  contribul  ions  which  might  be  leyied  upon  them 
by  the  latter.    Were  the  several  states  at  liberty  to  re- 
gulate the  trade  between  state  and  state,  means  might 
be  resorted  to  to  load  the  articles  of  import  and  export 
during  their  passage  tlirough  their  jurisdictions,  with 
duties  which  would  fall  with  peculiar  severity  on  the 
citizens  of  the  interior  states,  which  would  be  a  constant 
source  of  uneasiness,  discontent  and  animosity,  tvhich 
would  seriously  interrupt  the  public  tranquility,  as  it 
would  naturally  stinmlate  the  injured  parties  to  a  spirit 
of  resontment  and  retaliation  which  might  divert  the 
commerce  ol  the  country  from  the  ordinary  and  natural 
cliaimols,  so  as  seriously  to  affect  the  commercial  inte- 
rest of  all  the  states  of  the  confederacy.    The  experience 
of  the  American  states,  during  the  confederacy,  had 
evinced  that  such  arransxements  could  and  would  be 
uuule,  under  the  stimulating  influence  of  local  interest 
and  the  desire  of  undue  gain.     Instead  of  acting  as  a 
nation  in  regard  to  foreign  powers,  the  states  individually 
coiinnonced  a  system  of  restniint  upon  each  other  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  interest  of  foreign  powers  was  pro- 
moted at  their  expense.     \\'henever  one  state  imposed 
high  duties  on  the  goods  of  a  foreign  power,  to  counter- 
vail the  regulation  of  such  powers,  the  next  adjoining 
state  imposed  lower  duties  to  invite  these  articles  int^> 
their  ports,  that  they  might  be  transmitted  thence  int^^ 
other  states,  securing  tlie  duties  to  tliemselvcs.     Th^^^^ 
(X)ntracted  policy  in  some  of  the  states  was  soon  counte.  ^ 
acted  by  others.     Restraints  were  immediately  laid 
such  commerce  by  the  suffering  states,  and  thus  a  staP' 
of  affiirs,  disorderly  and  unnatural,  grew  up,  tlie 
sary  tendency  of  which  was  to  destroy  the  Union  i 
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It  hod  also  been  found  tliat  without  tliie  power  to  regu- 
late commerce  among  the  states,  the  power  of  regulating 
foreign  commerce  would  be  incomplete  and  ineffectual. 
For  if  the  respective  states  were  left  free  to  regulate 
commerce,  the  laws  of  the  Union  in  regard  to  tliis  sub- 
ject, whether  for  revenue,  for  restriction,  for  relation,  or 
for  encouragement  of  domestic  products,  might  be  evaded 
at  pleasure,  or  rendered  impotent.  These,  among  other 
reasons,  induced  the  convention  to  vest  in  congress  tlie 
power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  states. 
The  past  experience  of  the  nation  under  the  articles  of 
confederation,  had  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  vesUng 
in  the  federal  government  also,  the  power  to  regulate 
and  to  exert  a  gcnerni  superintendence  over  foreign  com- 
merce. The  want  of  such  a  power  in  that  government 
had  operated  as  a  bar  to  the  formation  of  bcnelicial  trea- 
ties with  foreign  powers,  and  had  also  given  occasion  of 
dissatisfaction  between  the  states.  Foreign  powers  ac- 
quainted with  our  institutions,  had  declined  to  enter 
into  stipulations  with  the  federal  government,  by  which 
they  should  concede  on  their  part,  important  commercial 
privili^es,  knowing  as  they  did,  that  the  engagements 
on  the  part  of  the  Union,  might  at  any  moment  be  vio- 
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want  of  general  authority,  and  from  clashing  and  dissim- 
ilar views  in  the  several  states.  To  overcome  these 
barriers  to  the  commcrciai  relations  of  the  country,  it 
was  deemed  inilispeiisable  to  place  the  power  over  fo- 
reign commerce  under  the  exclusive  and  general  super- 
vision of  the  federal  Uuion.(a)  Our  only  object  in  thus 
alluding  to  the  didiculties  arising  under  the  confedeni- 
tion,  has  been,  if  possible,  to  discover  and  deduce  tliere- 
from  the  spirit,  scope  and  design  of  these  clauses  of  the 
federal  constitution,  to  the  end  of  giving  to  those  clauses 
under  consideration  such  a  construction  as  will  secure 
the  end  designed  to  be  atUiined  by  those  constitutional 
provisions  and  eti'ectuate  the  spirit  of  that  sacred  instru- 
ment. The  object  of  the  powers  conferred  on  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  ITnion,  and  the  nature  of  the  conflicting 
powers  which  remain  in  the  states,  should  always  be 
taken  into  view  in  aid  of  an  exposition  of  those  particu- 
lar clauses  of  the  constitution.  Courts  in  construing 
that  instrument  upon  sound  principles  of  construction, 
ought  not  to  carry  the  words  of  tlie  prohibition  beyond 
the  object  which  the  constitution  is  intended  to  secure. 
That  object  is  best  ascertained  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  which  conspired  to  lead  to  this  constitutic^nal  de- 
legation of  j)ower  to  congress.  He  bids  fairest  to  a  just 
interpretation,  who  keeps  constantly  in  view  the  mischief 
and  inconveniences  which  existed  under  the  old  confed- 
eration, and  which  were  designed  to  be  obviated  by  these 
constitutional  provisions.  From  this  succinct  review, 
we  think  wc  may  fairly  infer,  that  the  object  of  the  con- 
stitution will  be  attained  if  we  give  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment the  exclusive  power  to  regulate  the  external  com- 
merce of  tlie  nation  and  of  the  respective  states,  to  de- 
termine the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which,  and  to 


(a)  Federalist,  Nos.  7,  11,  23,  42.     Story's  Commentaries  on  the  Coniti- 
OMioR  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii.  511,  512. 
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prescribe  the  regulations  by  which  the  commodities  and 
products  of  one  state  should  be  permitted  to  be  intro- 
duced into  another,  or  exports  should  be  made  from 
state  to  state,  or  through  the  several  territorial  sovereign- 
ties composing  the  confederacy,  or  the  commodities  of 
foreign  nations  introduced  into  the  country,  and  to  con- 
trol and  regulate  such  external  commerce  during  the 
entire  period  in  which  the  process  of  importation  or  ex- 
portation and  introduction  and  incorporation  among  the 
great  mass  of  property  of  the  respective  states  is  going 
on ;  and  if  it  is  held  that  such  control  should  cease  when- 
ever the  act  of  such  importation,  introduction  and  incor- 
poration had  been  fully  accomplished,  and  if  we  deny  to 
the  state  sovereignties  all  interference,  either  by  impost, 
duties,  or  other  restrictions,  or  regulations  with  such 
commerce,  while  these  processes  of  importation,  intro- 
duction, and  incorporation,  is  going  forward.     The  lan- 
guage is  "  conwiercc  among  t/tc  semrcd  statesJ^    It  has 
been  held  that  the  word  "  ainong^^  means  intermingled 
with  the  several  states — that  commerce  among  the  states 
may,  and  does  not  stop  at  the  external  boundary  line  of 
a  state,  but  may  be  introduced  into  the  interior,  so  long 
as  these  processes  are  going  on,  and  until  fully  completed, 
and  down  to  the  time  of  its  incorporation  with  the  great 
mass  of  the  property  of  the  sUite.     But  the  moment  the 
ends  of  importation  or  exporUition  cease,  then  it  ceases  to 
be  commerce  among  the  several  states,  and  becomes  the 
coiimierce  of  a  state.    It  then  assumes  a  character  which 
is  purely  internal  between  man  and  man  in  a  single  state, 
or  between  difi'oront  parts  of  the  same  state,  and  not  ex- 
tendinji^  \a)  or  in   any  way  affecting  other  states.      Its 
resndation  bv  state  ledslation  after  thus  introduced  and 
incor|)orated,  never  had  been  either  the  cause  of  conflict 
or  complaint,  nor  was  its  regulation  under  such  circum- 
stances one  of  the  evils  which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
constitution  to  guard  against,  or  one  of  the  defects  under 
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the  articles  of  conrcderation  which  it  was  designed  to 
remedy  by  this  constitutional  provision.    The  distinction 
above  alluded  to,  and  such  a  line  of  demarcation  has,  we 
think,  been  recognized  in  all  the  cases  where  this  question 
has  come  under  the  consideration  either  of  our  state  or 
tbe  federal  courts."     "  But  it  is  said  that  if  excise  laws 
are  held  to  be  constitutional,  we  must  admit  the  power  of 
the  state  to  impose  duties  on  articles  of  foreign  importa* 
tion,  and  that  such  duties  may  be  imposed  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  prevent  all  sales  of  the  commodity  imported 
— which  in  effect  would  be  equivalent  to  an  express  pro- 
liibition  upon  importations,  as  it  would  defeat  the  object 
of  importations,  for  without  sales  the  right  of  importation 
would  be  worse  than  useless — and  that  if  tlie  states  tnaj 
regulate  the  sale  of  one  article  of  commerce,  they  may  do 
the  same  as  to  all  others;  which  would  in  effect  defeat 
these  constitutional  provisions.     This  does  not,  as  we 
can  discover,  necessarily  follow — but  if  it  did,  an  answer 
to  this  argument  is,  that  the  states  have  never  delegated 
to  congress  the  power  to  undertake  that  any  commodity 
introduced  into  the  country  shall  meet  with  a  sale ;  nor 
are  they  under  any  obligation  to  secure  a  market  for  the 
article  when  introduced.     Congress  has  delegated  to  it 
the  power  to  prescribe  the  subjects  of  importation,  and 
the  mode,  manner  and  means  of  introduction,  and  when 
that  is  done,  the  commodities  thus  introduced  must  take 
their  chance  with  all  other  proj)erty  of  the  state,  in  find- 
inir  a  market.     The  states  mav  renjuiate  such  sales  unless 
expressly  or  impliedly  restricted.     If  we  are  right  in  the 
position  that  when  that  introduction  is  consummated, 
the  power  of  congress  over  the  subject  is  spent,  and  the 
article  then  loses  its  character  as  an  import — then  any 
duty  or  tax  imposed  upon  it  when  thus  incorporated  into 
the  mass  of  the  property  of  a  state,  is  not  an  imjynst  or 
duty  on  imports  or  cxpoi^ts.     Nor  under  such   circum- 
stances are  the  powers  of  the  state  limited  by  the  con- 
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sUtution.  It  also  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  state 
law  should  not  be  considered  as  subject  to  a  constitu* 
tional  objection  because  it  may  in  its  operation  inci- 
dentally or  remotely  have  some  influence  upon  a  subject 
matter  over  which  power  is  delegated  to  congress.  For 
such  a  construction  would  include  state  legislation  in 
reference  to  almost  all  subjects  of  internal  police  which 
have  uniformly  been  conceded  as  within  the  powers  re- 
served to  state  sovereignties.  For  most  internal  police 
regulations  have  a  remote  bearing  on  the  commerce  of 
the  nation.  It  is  not  enough  to  bring  an  act  within  the 
circle  of  this  constitutional  prohibition  that  it  may  in  its 
effects  lessen  the  extent  of  sales  in  the  country  of  a  par- 
ticular commodity.  But  to  render  such  an  act  uncon- 
stitutional, there  must  be  some  direct  conflict  or  repug- 
nancy or  incompatibility  with  the  power  granted  to 
congress.  In  the  language  of  Chief  Justice  Parker,  "  It 
must  either  in  its  actual  exercise,  or  in  its  nature,  be  of 
a  character  to  control,  defeat,  limit  or  impair  some  power 
of  the  general  government,  or  interfere  with  its  action, 
so  that  if  admitted,  that  power  could  no  longer  be  cflica- 
cious  and  adecjuate  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  it 
was  given.  If  it  merely  operates  upon  the  subject 
inatlcr,  but  not  in  such  a  manner  to  show  a  phiin  incom- 
patihih'ty,  a  direct  repugnancy,  or  an  extreme  practical 
inconvenience,  it  is  not  unconstitutional,  because  there 
may  be  a  possible  or  potential  inconvenience."  The 
power  attem[>ted  to  be  exercised  under  this  statute,  is 
not  one  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  but  has 
ahvays  been  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  mere  police  regu- 
lation, having  for  its  aim  the  welfare,  health,  and  morals 
of  our  citizens,  limiting  and  controlling  the  manner  and 
circumstances,  under  which,  a  traffic  which  has  ever 
been  productive  of  a  deep  and  wide-spread  moral  pesti- 
lence shall  be  regulated,  and  designating  the  individuals 
to  whose  hands  shall  be  committed  tlie  right  to  vend  a 
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ix>iiiinodity,  which  ever  has  been,  and  it  is  to  be  feared, 
ever  will  be,  a  most  pestilential  and  blighting  curse — de- 
structive of  the  peace,  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
citizens  of  the  state ;  a  power  which  congress  never  has, 
and  never  can  exert,  without  trampling  upon  state  sove^ 
reignties,  and  resorting  to  an  act  of  the  most  daring  and 
gross  usurpation.  That  statutes  of  this  character  have 
at  all  times  been  regarded  simply  in  the  light  of  mere 
police  regulations,  is  evident  from  the  whole  history  of 
legislation  upon  this  subject  in  this  country,  and  would 
be  most  apparent,  should  we  examine  all  such  statutes 
in  detail,  which  have  been  enacted  and  continued  in 
force  in  idmost  all  the  original  states  of  the  Union,  as 
well  before  as  since  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion. It  would  take  too  much  space  to  refer  to  them  at 
this  time.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  find  as  early  as  23d 
March,  1660,  a  similar  statute  was  passed  in  the  colony 
of  Virginia,  which  evidently  was  regarded  in  that  ligiit, 
for  its  preamble  declares  it  to  be,  ^^fhr  jn'cventing  of 
many  disorders  and  riots  in  ordinances  and  other  places 
iclwre  drink  is  retailed^  So  long  as  the  sovereignty  of  a 
state,  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  keeps  strictly  within 
what  is  a  mere  police  regulation,  without  any  attempt  to 
prohibit  imports,  or  to  affect  such  articles  during  the  act 
of  importation  and  introduction  into  the  mass  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  then  only  undertakes  to  regulate  the  manner 
of  conducting  the  sale,  so  long  we  think  they  are  with- 
out the  constitutional  circle  of  prohibition.  But  should 
a  state  attempt  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  imported  articles 
within  its  limits,  or  tax  articles  the  produce  of  another 
state,  beyond  the  rates  of  similar  articles  produced  within 
its  own  borders,  then  we  agree  with  Chief  Justice  Par- 
ker, that  it  would  be  readily  seen  that  such  legislation 
was  not  a  regulation  of  internal  police  merely,  but  that 
its  design  and  effect  would  be  the  regulation  of  foreign 
coiuincrcc  and  conuuei'co  among  the  states ;  and  under 
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whatever  name  or  pretence  it  minrlit  be  passed,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  a  fraudulent  attempt  to  over-ride  the  con- 
stitution, and  hence  could  not  be  sustained."  "  As  this 
statute  (relating  to  excise)  is  not  witliin  either  the  spirit, 
scope  or  design,  of  those  constitutional  restrictions,  or 
within  the  mischiefs  at  which  they  were  aimed,  in  our 
opinion  tlie  law  is  constitutional.  Similar  laws  have 
been  established  in  id  most  all  the  several  states  of  the 
Union,  and  have  been  acquiesced  in,  both  by  the  state 
and  national  governments,  since  the  period  of  the  federal 
constitution,  and  tacitly,  until  within  a  very  recent  period. 
In  fact,  this  affords  a  strong  practical  construction,  which 
forms  an  unbroken  chain  commensurate  with  the  adop- 
tion of  tlie  constitution,  and  acquiesced  in,  and  acted 
upon,  since  that  time,  until  within  the  last  year.  In 
three  states  of  the  Union,  New.  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts and  Indiana,  similar  laws  have  received  the  sanction 
of  the  highest  judicial  tribunals  of  those  states,  and  have 
been  supported  by  an  array  of  talent  and  sound  logical 
reasoning,  alike  creditable  to  their  authors  and  the  courts 
over  which  they  have  the  honor  to  preside." 

§  20G.  In  the  case  last  cited,  we  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  our  excise  laws  were  not  repugnant  fo  the 
constitution,  either  as  it  respects  the  clause  now  under 
consideration,  or  the  second  clause  of  sec.  10  of  art.  I. 
That  the  power  of  congress  to  reii;ulate  commerce  ex- 
tended only  to  the  purely  external  connnerce  of  the 
states,  and  had  no  application  to  commerce  which  was 
purely  internal  commerce  of  a  single  state.  That  the 
power  of  congress  over  commerce  was  confined  to  the 
[)eriod  of  time  during  which  the  act  of  importation,  in- 
troduction and  incorporation  of  a  foreign  conunodity  into 
the  mass  of  the  property  of  the  state  was  going  on. 
That  when  the  act  of  importation,  introduction  and  in- 
corporation into  the  mass  of  the  property  of  a  state  was 

li 
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fully  accomplished,  the  object  of  the  conslilulion  ^vas 
attaiiUMi,  the  power  of  congress  over  such  foreign  article 
was  spent,  and  that  the  article  then,  like  all  other  pro- 
perty in  a  state,  was  subject  to  the  regulating  control  of 
the  stale  sovereignties  where  situate.  The  pcwer  of 
state  legislatures  to  ])ass  such  kind  of  police  regulations 
has,  after  much  agitation,  been  authoritatively  settled  by 
the  supreme  court  of  tiie  United  States  in  several  cases 
which  are  found  reported  in  5  Howard's  U.  S.  R.  504. 
In  the  cases  there  reported  it  was  held,  that  a  law  of 
Massachusetts  providing  that  no  person  shall  presume 
to  be  a  retailer  or  seller  of  wine,  brandy,  rum,  or  other 
spiritous  liquors,  in  a  less  quantity  than  twenty-eight 
gallons,  and  delivered  and  carried  away  at  one  time, 
unless  he  is  first  licensed  as  a  retailer  of  wine  and  spi- 
rits ;  and  that  nothing  'u\  the  law  should  be  so  construed 
as  to  require  the  county  connnissioners  to  grant  any 
license  when  in  their  oj)inion  the  public  good  did  not 
require  them  to  be  granted.  And  that  a  law  of  Rhode 
Island  forbidding  the  salt*  of  rum,  gin,  brandy,  &c^,  in 
a  less  quantity  than  ton  gallons,  although  hi  this  case 
the  brandy  which  was  sold,  was  duly  inqwrted  from 
France  into  tlic  L'nitod  Stales,  and  purchased  by  the 
party  indicted  Irom  the  original  inq)orter.  And  the  law 
of  \e\v  Hampshire,  imposing  similar  restrictions  to  the 
fore«T;oing  upon  licenses,  although  in  this  case  the  article 
sold  was  a  barrel  oi'  Ainta'ican  gin,  purchased  in  lioston, 
and  carried  coast-wise  to  the  landing  at  Piscataqua 
brid'Tfc,  and  there  sold  in  the  same  barrel. — were  none  of 
them  inconsistent  with  this  clause  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution :{a)  and  they  were  all  sustained  as  valid  acts  of 
state  leijrislation  hy  the  federal  court.  Thus  in  re^rard  to 
sucii  laws  there  now  can  remain  no  question  of  their- 


(fl)  »Seo  aldo,  Wt/nnc  v.  Wn^hf,  1  Dcv.  &  15iit.  Law  U.  ID. 
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constitutioitality,  or  of  tlie  power  of  the  state  legislatures 
to  legislate  upon  such  subjects. 

§  207.  The  following  acts  have  been  held  not  to  be 
in  conflict  with  thia  clause  in  the  federal  constitution. 
A  stiitc  statute  imposing  a  penalty  on  masters  of  vessels 
who  should  sulTer  alien  pa.sscngcr.s  to  land  without  giving 
bonds,  when  requireil  by  the  Mayor  of  New  York,  to 
inJcmuify  the  cor|K>ralion  of  New  York  from  all  ex- 
pense and  ciiargc  incurred  for  Uie  ntaintenancc  and  sup' 
[>ort  of  tlie  person  so  imported;  in  case  such  person 
should  within  two  years  become  chargeable  to  the  coi- 
poration.(rt)  An  act  of  the  legislature  requiring  tlie 
master  of  every  vessel  arriving  in  New  York  from  any 
foreign  port,  or  from  any  port  of  any  of  tlic  states  of  the 
United  States  other  than  New  York^  under  »  penalty 
prescribed  in  the  law,  tu  make  a  report  in  writing  con- 
taining the  names,  ages,  and  hxnt  legal  settlement  of 
e\'i'ry  j)er.son  wliom  he  shall  liiive  received  on  board  the 
vessel  commanded  by  him  during  the  voyage — was  held 
not  to  be  a  regulation  of  commerce,  but  ot  iKtl'ice ;  and 
being  so,  it  was  passed  in  tlie  exercise  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  state.(/>) 

§  208.  In  the  case  last  cite<1,itwas  held  that  the  state 
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proper,  forbid  its  being  entered,  he  has  no  doubt  a  power 
to  annex  what  condition  he  pleases  to  the  permission  to 
eiiter."(a)  The  act  was  intended  to  prevent  the  state 
being  burthened  by  an  influx  of  foreigners,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  becoming  paupers.  Such  an  object  was 
Avithin  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  state,  although  a 
portion  of  its  powers  had  been  surrendered  to  the  ge- 
neral goA'ernment.  That  both  the  ends  and  the  means 
used  were  within  the  competency  of  the  state. 

§  209.  This  case  was  distinguished  from  tliat  of 
Brown  v.  Tlic  Stale  of  Maryland^  as  persons  are  not  the 
subject  of  commerce,  and  not  being  imported  goods,  they 
did  not  fall  within  the  reasoning  in  that  case  founded 
upon  the  construction  of  a  power  given  to  congress  to 
regulate  commerce,  and  the  prohibition  to  the  states 
from  imposing  a  duty  on  imported  goods.  The  court 
placed  their  decision  upon  the  ground  "  That  a  state 
has  the  same  undeniable  and  unlimited  jurischction  over 
all  persons  and  things,  within  its  territorial  limits,  as  any 
foreign  nation,  where  that  jurisdiction  is  not  surrendered 
or  restrained  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
That  by  virtue  of  this,  it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the 
bounden  and  solenui  duty  of  a  state,  to  advance  the 
safety,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  its  people,  and  to 
provide  for  its  general  welfare,  hy  any  and  every  act  of 
legislation  which  it  may  deem  to  be  conducive  to  these 
ends,  where  the  power  over  the  particular  subject,  or 
the  manner  of  its  exercise,  is  not  surrendered  or  re- 
strained in  the  manner  just  stated.  That  all  those  pow- 
ers which  relate  to  merely  municipal  legislation,  or  what 
may  perhaps  more  pi-operly  be  called  internal  ]x)lice^  arc 
not  thus  surrendered  or  restrained,  and  that  consequentlVi 
in  relation  to  those,  the  authority  of  a  state  is  completCy 
unqualified,  and  exclusive." 


(a)  Book  2,  ch.  8,  sec.  100. 
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§  210.  The  court  said,  that  if  it  were  to  attempt  to 
dellne  statutes  which  came  within  tins  description,  they 
should  say,  "  lliat  every  law  came  witliin  this  description 
which  concerned  the  welfare  of  tlic  whole  people  of  a 
state,  or  any  individual  within  k,  whether  it  related  to 
their  rights  or  their  duties,  whether  it  respected  them  as 
men  or  as  citizens  of  the  state,  whether  in  their  public 
or  private  relations,  whether  it  related  to  rights  of  per- 
son or  of  property,  of  the  whole  people  of  the  state  or 
any  individual  within  it,  and  whose  operation  was  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  state,  and  upon  the  persons 
and  (lungs  within  its  jurisdiction.  But  that  the  mean- 
ing could  L>c  better  illustrated  by  exemplilieation,  than 
by  derinilion. 

§  211.  It  has  also  been  held,  that  a  statute  of  Ken- 
tucky of  1824  and  lft28,  which  forbid  slaves  from  being 
carried  away  as  passengers  in  boats  on  tlie  Ohio  river, 
which  is  the  boundary  line  of  the  state,  did  not  conflict 
with  the  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  other  slates,  nor  with 
the  free  and  common  use  of  that  river,  nor  with  the 
power  of  congress  to  regulate  conimerce.(a) 

§  212.  In  Chxe  v.  'Jitc  Sliac.{h)  it  was  held,  that  an 
act  of  the  legislature  making  it  a  penal  oflence  to  erect 
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sovereign  riglits  and  powers  may  have  been  surrendered 
or  abridg(fd  by  the  Tederal  constitution,  and  by  compact 
They  are  not  excluded  rrom  the  exercise  of  any  power 
belonging  to  free  and  independent  sovereignty,  except 
in  three  cases:  1st  where  a  power  is  granted  in  exclu- 
sive terms  to  tlie  general  government ;  2d,  where  the 
suites  Avere  expressly  prohibited  from  the  exercise  of 
any  i>ower ;  and  3d,  where  a  power  is  granted  to  the 
general  government,  the  contemporaneous  exercise  of 
which  by  tlie  states  would  be  incompatible.  That  this 
statute  did  not  fall  under  either  of  these  heads.  That  it 
dill  not  conflict  with  the  power  of  congress  to  regulate 
commerce.  That  congress  had  passed  no  act  controling 
state  legishition  over  th(»se  streams,  and  it  was  enough 
th:it  no  such  act  had  been  passed.  That  so  long  as  tlie 
e\erci.sc  of  that  power  by  congress  lay  dormant,  and 
was  not  so  exerted,  it  could  not  control  or  restrain  state 
legi.slation ;  and  even  if  the  United  States  had  so  exerted 
this  power,  it  would  only  control  and  restrain  such  state 
legislation  iis  should  conflict  with  the  congressional  sta- 
tutes. To  oust  the  .state  of  its  sovereign  right  to  legis- 
late for  the  protection  of  those  streams,  by  punishing  per- 
sons obstructinii;  them,  and  removinir  obstructions  when 
ne(vssary,  it  nuist  be  expressly  sliown  that  that  power 
had  been  expressly  surrendered  by  treaty,  grant,  or  com- 
pact, or  that  it  was  in  conflicl  with  some  prohibitory 
provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  I'nited  Stiites,  or  that 
its  exercise  was  inconipalible  with  some  jurisdiction  of 
the  I'nited  States,  wliich  tlioy  were  in  the  immediate 
exercise  of,  and  wiiich  had  been  granted  to  that  govern- 
ment. 

§  213.  In  JiklfUc  v.  T/tc  Onnnuni\rial(h,{a^  it  was  held, 
that  an  act  of  the  legislature  wliich  impo.sed  a  duty  on 


00  13  Scr[j.  &  Kawlo,  -105. 
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articles  of  Toreign  iiicrchanclise  was  not  in  conflict  with 
this  clause  of  the  constitution.  That  the  act  in  question 
did  not,  in  any  manner,  relate  to  coinmerco  between  tlie 
several  slates. 

§  214.  The  next  power  expressly  conferred  upon  con- 
gress is,  to  establish  an  unifomi  rule  of  natunilizntion, 
and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy  through- 
out the  United  States.  A  i|uestton  has  frequently  been 
raised,  whether  the  power  of  congress,  under  the  latter 
clause,  Avas  vested  exclusively  in  congress,  and  that  too, 
whether  congress  exerted  the  [tower  or  not.  The  doc- 
trine tliat  has  fmally  obtained  on  this  subject  is,  that  this 
power  is  not  necessarily  in  all  cases  exclusive  in  con- 
gress. Tiiat  until  congress  exerts  the  power,  the  states 
arc  at  liberty  to  exercise  it  in  its  full  extent,  ivith  the 
qualification,  however,  that  they  cannot  pass  insolvent 
or  bankrupt  laws  which  shall  discharge  Uie  obligation  of 
antecedent  contracts,  or  to  discharge  contracts  madewitll 
a  citizen  of  anollicr  state,  nor  any  contracts  made  in  an- 
otlier  state.  Hut  wlicn  congress  has  exerted  the  power, 
and  acted  upon  tiic  subject  to  the  extent  of  the  national 
legislation,  the  [Mi^ver  of  the  states  is  controlled  and  lirn- 
ited.(n).    The  doctrine  has  been  fully  established,  that 
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it  i^iso  facio  suspends  all  action  in  future  cases  arising^ 
under  state  insolvent  laws,  where  the  insolvent  persons 
arc  within  the  purview  of  the  bankrupt  act.(a)  But  this 
rule  applies  only  to  future  cases,  that  is,  to  cases  where 
no  proceedings  under  any  state  insolvent  law  had  been 
instituted  before  the  act  of  congress  took  effect.  Differ- 
ent considerations  would  prevail  where  proceedings  und» 
state  insolvent  laws  had  actuallv  been  commenced  before 

m 

an  act  of  ci^ngress  on  this  subject  should  have  gone  into 
effect.  The  rule  itself  is  founded  upon  the  idea  that 
both  systems  cannot  be  in  operation  or  apply  at  tlie  same 
time  to  tiie  same  persons.  And  where  the  state  and 
national  legislation  upon  the  same  subject  and  the  same 
persons  come  in  conflict,  the  supremacy  of  the  national 
law  must  prevail  and  suspend  the  operation  of  the  state 
laws. (4)  In  the  case  last  citeil  Mr.  Justice  Story  says : 
'•  In  the  case  of  Stur^cs  v.  Civiniin^s/ikld,  Mr.  Justice 
Washington  and  myself  were  of  opinion,  that  the  power 
to  pass  a  bankrupt  law  was  exclusively  vested  in  con- 
gress by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  that 
no  state  could  pass  a  bankrupt  law.  or  an  insolvent  law 
having  the  effect  of  a  bankrupt  law.  where  it  dischaiged 
the  debtor  from  the  obli£r«ition  of  his  prior  contracts. 
Mr.  Justice  Todd  was  absent,  fn^m  indisposition,  and 
therefore  did  not  act  in  the  case.  The  other  four  mem- 
bers of  the  court  (constituting  a  majority)  concurred  in 
the  decision,  which  was  pronounced  by  Chief  Justice 
Marshall.  But  all  the  auirt  were  ajrrwd,  that  when 
congress  did  pass  a  bankrupt  act  it  was  supreme,  and 
that  the  states  must  yield  to  it.  and  could  no  longer  ope- 
rate ujxm  persons  or  cases  within  the  pur\*iew  of  such 
act.  The  enactment  of  such  an  act  suspended  the  state 
laws  on  the  same  subject,  and  created  a  disability  in  the 


(j)  Ei  parte  Eamts,  0  Siory  5  R.  3C3.       ()  lb. 
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States  to  exercise  powers  of  tlic  like  nature.  The  court 
went  further,  and  asserted  that  the  bankrupt  act  of  1800, 
.  ch.  19,  had  that  very  operation,  except  so  far  as  tlie 
sixty-first  section  of  the  net  modiiied  or  allowed  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  by  the  states.  The  case  of  (^dcn  v. 
Saundcrs,(ji)  fully  recognized  and  has  always  been  un- 
derstood to  confirm  and  settle  the  same  principle. 

§  215.  The  next  power  of  congress  is  to  coin  money, 
regulate  the  value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  tlie 
standard  of  weights  and  measures.  This  power  under 
the  federal  constitution,  as  to  currency,  &c.,  is  exclusive 
in  congress,  and  not  only  so  under  tliis  clause,  but,  as 
will  be  seen,  there  is  an  express  prohibition  to  the  states 
under  another  clause  in  the  constitution.  A  state  cannot 
do  that  which  the  federal  constitution  declares  it  shall 
not  do.  It  cannot  "  coin  money,"  nor  can  it  incorporate 
any  number  of  individuals  and  authorize  them  to  coin 
money.  Such  an  act  would  be  as  much  a  violation  of 
tlie  constitution  as  if  money  were  coined  by  an  officer  of 
Uie  state,  under  its  authority.  The  act  being  prohibited 
it  cannot  be  done  directly  or  iiidirectly.(&)  But  as  it 
regards  tlie  latter  clause,  that  relating  to  weights  and 
measures,  congress  has  not  as  yet  ever  exercised  the 
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carry  into  cflfect  other  delegated  power8.(a)  We  are  not 
aware  that  this  question  iias  been  judicially  determined. 
It  has  been  held  that  the  power  conferred  upon  congress 
by  the  fifth  and  sixth  clauses  of  the  eighth  section,  to 
wit,  ^'  to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof  and  Df 
foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  mea^ 
sures,"  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting 
the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States, 
does  not  prevent  a  state  from  passing  a  law  to  punish 
the  offence  of  circulating  counterfeit  coin  of  the  United 
States.    That  the  two  offences  of  counterfeiting  the  coin 
and  passing  counterfeit  money  were  essentially  different 
in  tlieir  character.    That  the  former  was  an  ofTenee 
directly  against  the  goA'crument,  by  which  individuals 
might  l)c  affected;  the  latter  was  a  priA'ate  wrong  by 
which  the  government  might  be  remotely,  if  in  any  de- 
gree, reaclied.(A) 

§  217.  In  the  case  last  cited  it  was  contended,  for  the 
plaintiff,  that  such  a  statute  of  Ohio  was  repugnant  to 
the  fifth  and  sixth  articles  of  the  constitution,  whidi  in- 
vests congress  witli  the  power  to  coin  money,  regulate 
tiic  value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  to  provide  for 
the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  current  coin  of  the 
United  States ;  that  these  clauses  embrace  not  only 
what  their  language  directly  import,  and  all  other  of- 
fences which  may  be  denominated  ofl'ences  against 
the  coin  itself,  such  as  counterfeiting,  scaling  or  chip- 
ping it,  or  debasing  it  in  any  mode,  but  that  they 
embrace  other  oflences,  sucli  as  frauds,  cheats,  or  impo- 
sitions between  man  and  man,  by  intentionally  circulat- 
ing or  putting  upon  any  person  a  base  or  sinudated  coin. 
On  bclialf  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  it  was  hisisted,  that  this 
was  not  tlie  correct  construction  to  be  placed  upon  the 


(a)  Story,  ^1118. 

lb)  Fox  T.  The  State  of  Ohio,  6  Uoward,  410. 
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clauses  of  the  constitution  in  question,  either  by  a  natural 
and  philological  interpretatioD  of  their  language,  or  by 
any  real  necessity  for  the  attainment  of  their  objects ; 
and  that  if  any  act  of  congress  should  be  construed  as 
asserting  this  meaning  in  the  constitution,  and  as  claim- 
ing from  it  the  power  contended  for,  it  would  not  be  a 
law  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution,  nor  one  de- 
riving its  authority  regularly  from  that  instrument.  The 
court  held,  it  was  manifest  that  the  language  of  tlie  con- 
stitution, by  its  proper  signification,  was  limitetl  to  the 
facts,  or  to  the  faculty  in  congress  of  coining  and  of 
stamping  the  standard  of  %-alue  upon  what  the  govem- 
meut  creates  or  shall  adopt,  and  of  punishing  the  offence 
of  producing  a  false  representation  of  what  may  have 
been  so  created  or  adopted.  The  imposture  of  passing 
a  false  coin,  creates,  produces,  or  alters  nothing ;  it  leaves 
the  legal  coin  as  it  was;  it  affects  its  intrinsic  value  in 
DO  wise  whatever.  The  criminality  of  the  act  consists 
in  obtaining  for  a  false  representative  of  (he  true  coin 
that  for  which  the  true  coin  alone  is  the  equivalent. 
There  exists  an  obvious  difference  not  only  in  the  de- 
scription of  these  offences,  but  also  in  character.  The 
former  is  an  offence  directly  against  the  government,  by 
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tor  to  the  act  itself  of  countcrreiting,  and  coasequently  a 
principal  traitor  within  the  law.  It  would  follow  from 
these  views,  that  if  witliin  the  power  conferred  by  the 
clauses  of  the  constitution  above  quoted,  could  be  drawn 
tlie  power  to  punish  a  private  cheat  effected  by  the 
means  of  a  base  dollar,  that  power  certainly  could  not  be 
deduced  from  cither  the  common  sense  or  the  adjudi- 
cated meaning  of  the  language  used  in  the  constitution, 
or  from  any  apparent  or  probable  conflict  which  might 
arise  between  the  federal  and  state  authorities,  operating 
each  upon  these  distinct  characters  of  offence.  If  any 
such  conflict  could  be  apprehended,  it  must  be  from  some 
remote,  and  obscure,  and  scarcely  compreliensible  possi- 
bility, which  can  never  constitute  an  objection  to  a  just 
and  necessary  state  power.  The  punishment  of  a  cheat 
or  misdemeanor  practised  within  the  state,  and  against 
those  whom  she  is  bound  to  protect,  was  peculiarly  and 
appropriately  within  her  functions  and  duties,  and  it  was 
diilicult  to  imagine  an  interference  with  those  duties  and 
functions  which  would  be  regular  or  justifiable.(a) 

§  218.  The  next  grant  of  power  is,  "  To  establish 
post  oilices  and  post  roads."  There  has  not  as  yet,  as  we 
are  aware,  been  any  decision  upon  the  question  as  to 
w^hether  this  power  is  exclusive  in  congress,  or  concur- 
rent in  the  states.  Some  deem  it  concurrent,  and  that 
upon  the  ground  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution, 
or  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  which  may  not  be 
exercised  by  both  governments  at  the  same  time,  without 
prejudice  or  intericrcnce.  But  Mr.  Rawle  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  power  is  exclusive  in  congress,  so  far 
iis  it  relates  to  the  conveyance  of  letters.  Mr.  Justice 
Story  deems  it  a  question  of  but  little  importance,  as  it 


(a)  See  also  Chess  v.  Slate,  1  Blackf.  198.  State  v.  Antonio,  3  Wheeler 
C.  C.  508.  State  v.  Tutt,  1>  Bailey,  44.  White  v.  Vommontceolth,  4  Bin, 
418. 
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is  admitted  on  all  sides,  tliat  it  can  l>e  exercised  only  in 
subordination  to  the  power  of  congress  even  if  it  be  con- 
current in  the  states ;  and  that  is  highly  improbable  that 
any  state  will  attempt  any  exercise  of  the  power,  con- 
sidering the  difficutty  of  carrying  it  into  effect  without 
the  co-operation  of  congress.(a) 

§  219.  The  next  power  of  congress  is,  "  To  promote 
the  progress  of  science,  and  the  useful  arts,  by  securing 
for  limited  times,  to  autliors  and  inventors  tlie  exclusive 
right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries."  It 
hais  not  yet  been  judicially  determined  whether  this 
power  is  exclusive  or  concurrent;  but  it  lias  been  sup- 
posed that  -states  may  legislate  upon  this  subject,  provi- 
ded their  acts  do  not  contravene  the  acta  of  congress  on 
the  same  subject,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that,  ex- 
dusi\'c  of  authors  and  inventors,  states  have  power  to 
grant  exclusive  rights  to  the  pos-sessor  or  introducer  of 
an  art  or  invention  not  claimed  under  a  right  as  inventor, 
but  introduced  from  abroad.(6) 

§  220.  The  next  power  of  congress  is,  "  To  constitute 
tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  court."  This  power, 
from  its  very  nature,  must  of  necessity  be  exclusive,  as 
no  one  but  the  federal  legislature,  acting  as  the  only 
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marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  conceming  cap- 
ures  on  land  and  water.'*  This  power  must  be  regarded 
as  exclusive  in  congress,  and  so  far  as  declaring  war 
and  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  the  states 
are  expressly  prohibited  by  another  clause  in  the  con- 
stitution. *'  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy.''  This 
clause  has  received  no  judicial  construetion.  '*  To  make 
rules  for  the  govermnent  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces.'  This,  as  well  as  the  former,  probably 
may  be  regarded  as  exclusive. 

^'-  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel 
invasions/'  No  judicial  construction  has  been  put  on 
this  clause,  as  we  are  aware  of. 

§  'J22.  The  next  grant  of  power  is,  "  To  provide  for 
orgimizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for 
governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  states  re- 
spectively the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  au- 
thority of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline 
prescribed  by  congress/'  It  is  sup]K)sed  that  where 
congress  does  not  exercise  this  power  by  acting  under 
it,  the  power  is  concurrent  in  the  states ;  and  that  under 
such  circumstances  they  might  act  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  sovereignty.  But  the  governing  the  militia  when  in 
the  actual  service  of  the  United  States,  must  be  construed 
as  exclusive.  State  courts-martial  mav  inflict,  but  can- 
not  add  to  or  diminish  the  punishment  inflicted  by  acts 
of  congress  upon  military  delinquents.(fl) 

§  223.  The  next  grant  of  power  is,  "  To  exercise 
exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such 
district,  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,)  as  may  by 
cession  of  particular  states,  and  the  acceptance  of  con- 


(o)  Houston  V.  ^fi>orc^  5  Wheat.  1 ;  Story  on  Const,  sec.  IdOl),  and  cases 
there  cited. 
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gress,  become  the  seat  of  governmeDt  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places 
purchased,  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state 
in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts, 
magazines,  arsennls,  dock  yards,  and  other  needful 
buildings."  Under  this  clause,  after  an  act  of  cession  to 
the  United  States,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states  over  such 
territory  ceases ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  those  places 
thus  ceded,  cease  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  state,  and  can 
no  longer  exercise  any  civil  or  political  rights  under  the 
laws  of  the  state.  In  accordance  witli  this  principle,  in 
the  case  of  Tlic  CnmnumiccaWt  v.  C?ary,(«)  it  was  held, 
that  the  courts  of  the  commonwealth  could  not  take 
cognizance  of  offences  committed  upon  lands  in  the  town 
of  Springfield,  which  had  been  purchased  by  the  United 
StiUos  for  tlic  purpo.se  of  erecting  arsenals,  &c.,  to  which 
the  -consent  of  the  commonwealth  was  granted  by  the 
statute  of  1708.  The  court  in  that  ciise  held,  tliat 
although  the  consent  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  pur- 
chase of  this  territory  by  the  United  States  had  a  con- 
dition annexed  to  it,  that  civil  and  criminal  process 
might  be  served  therein  by  officers  of  tlie  commonwealth, 
that  this  condition  was  made  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
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the  commonwealth  had  no  force  within  such  territoiyi 
and  that  the  inhabitants  thereof  could  not  exercise  any 
civil  or  political  privileges  under  the  laws  of  Massaclm* 
setts.  That  such  a  consequence  necessarily  followed, 
but  that  no  hardship  was  thereby  imposed  on  those  in- 
habitants, because  they  were  not  interested  in  any 
elections  made  within  the  state  ;  nor  were  they  held  to 
pay  any  taxes  imposed  by  its  authority,  nor  bound  by 
any  of  its  laws.(a) 

§  224.  In  the  case  of  The  United  States  v.  0}nieU,{b) 
Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  discussing  the  question  of  state 
jurisdiction  being  ousted,  says : — "  The  constitution  of 
the  United  States  declares,  that  congress  shall  have 
power  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation^  in  all  cases  what- 
soever, over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consctU  of  tlie 
legislature  o/tfic  state  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  tlie 
erection  of  forts,  &c.  When,  therefore,  a  purchase  of 
lands  for  any  of  these  purposes  is  made  by  the  national 
government,  and  the  state  legislature  has  given  its  con- 
sent to  the  purchase,  the  lands  so  purchased  by  the  very 
terms  of  the  constitution,  ipso  facto ^  fall  within  the  cx- 
clasive  legislation  of  congress,  and  the  state  jurisdiction 
is  completely  ousted.'^  He  held  that  this  was  the  ne- 
cessary result,  for  exclusive  jurisdiction  was  attendant 
upon  exclusive  legislation  ;  and  the  consent  of  the  state 
legislature  was,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  constitution,  by 
which  all  the  states  were  Ixiund,  and  to  Avhich  all  were 
parties,  a  virtual  surrender  and  cession  of  its  sovereignty 
over  the  place.  That  it  was  under  the  like  terms  in  the 
same  clause  of  the  constitution,  that  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion was  now  exercised  by  congress  in  tlie  District  of 
Columbia :  that  if  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  exclusive 
legislation  did  not  imply  the  same  thing,  the  state  could 


(a)  Sec  also,  1  HalPs  Journal  of  Jurisprudence,  53. 
(J,)  d  Mason's  R.  C3. 


iUicuon  remains  complete  and  pcriect.  Tins  rule 
held  in  the  case  of  TItc  People  v.  Godfrcy^{a)  and. 
ic  case  cited  from  Pennsylvania.(/>)  In  the  case  of 
frey,  the  court  held  that  it  had  jurisdiction  of  a 
dcr  committed  by  one  soldier  upon  another  within 
^ara  fort 

225.  A  question  luis  been  made  as  to  what  was  the 
;tofthe  proviso  or  reservation  usually  annexed  to 
consent  of  tlie  state,  that  all  civil  and  criminal  pro* 
1,  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  state,  might  be 
mted  on  the  lands  so  ceded  in  like  manner  as  if  the 
ion  had  not  been  made.  This  question,  it  will  be 
eived,  was  collaterally  considered  in  the  case  above 
1  from  'MassachusetLs.(c)  It  also  came  under  conside- 
»n  in  the  case  of  Tlui  United  States  v.  Comell.(d) 
iiat  case  it  was  contended,  that  the  state  retained  a 
current  jurisdiction  over  the  place.  The  court  under 
point  proceeded  to  consider  the  true  intent  and 
\t  of  such  a  proviso.  It  held,  that  in  its  terms  it  did 
contain  any  reservation  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  or 
ilation.  That  it  provided  only  that  civil  and  criminal 
esSj  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  state,  which 
t  of  course  be  for  acts  done  within  and  cognissable 
he  state,  might  be  executed  within  the  ceded  lands, 
nthstanding  the  cession :  that  not  a  word  was  said 
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the  states  sliouUl  have  a  right  to  punish  for  acts  done 
within  the  ceded  lands  :  tliat  the  whole  apparent  object 
was  answered  by  considering  the  clause  as  meant  to  pre- 
Tent  these  lands  from  becoming  a  sanctuary  for  fugttival 
from  justice,  for  acts  done  within  the  acknowledged  ju- 
risdiction of  the  state :  tliat  there  was  nothing  incom- 
patible in  this  with  the  exclusive  sovereignty  or  joriii- 
diction  of  one  state,  that  it  should  permit  another  state 
in  such  cases  to  execute  its  processes  within  its  limiti : 
that  a  cession,  or  exclusive  jurisdiction,  might  well  be 
made  witli  a  reservation  of  a  right  of  this  nature,  which 
operated  only  as  a  condition  annexed  to  the  cession,  and 
as  an  agreement  of  a  new  sovereign  to  permit  its  free 
exercise  as  f/irnad  hoc,  his  own  process :  that  this  was  the 
light  in  which  it  had  been  viewed  in  the  case  of  Clary,(ii) 
ami  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  that  view  of  the 
clause  comported  entirely  with  the  apparent  intention  of 
the  parties,  and  gave  elTect  to  acts  which  might  other* 
wise  be  construed  as  entirely  nugatory :  that  it  might  be 
well  doubted  whether  congress  was  by  the  terms  of  the 
constitution  at  liberty  to  purchase  lands  for  forts,  &c., 
with  the  consent  of  the  state  legislature  where  such 
consent  was  so  qualified,  that  it  would  not  justify  the 
fxclusirc  Ics^islation  of  conirross  there :  that  it  Imd  not 
the  least  doubt  that  the  tnic  interpretation  of  the  proviso 
left  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  lands  thus 
ceded  in  the  United  States. 

§  22G.  Chancellor  Kent  says,  congress,  in  exercising 
powers  of  exclusive  legislation  over  a  ceded  place  or  dis- 
trict, unite  the  powers  of  general  with  those  of  local 
legislation.  The  power  of  local  legislation  comes  with  it, 
as  an  incident  to  the  right,  to  make  that  power  eficctual. 
Congress  exercises  that  particular  local  power,  like  all 


(ci)  b  Mass.  U.  7C. 
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its  Other  powers,  in  its  high  character  as  the  legislature 
of  the  Union,  and  its  general  power  may  come  in  aid  of 
these  local  powers.  It  is  therefore  competent  for  con- 
gress to  try  and  punish  an  offender  fur  an  offence  com- 
mitted witliin  one  of  these  local  districts,  in  a  place  not 
within  such  jurisdiction,  and  to  provide  fur  the  pursuit 
and  arrest  of  a  criminal  escaping  from  one  of  tliose  dis- 
tricts after  committing  a  felony  there,  or  to  punish  a 
person  for  concealing  out  of  the  district  a  felony  commit- 
ted within  it.(«) 

§  227.  The  next  power  granted  to  congress  is,  "  To 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all 
other  i)owers  vested  hy  this  constitution  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  offi- 
cer tliereof."  In  the  case  of  McCidloclt\.  TficHuUcof 
MarylamlJJ})  it  was  decided,  that  under  this  clause  of 
the  constitution  congress  had  power  to  incorporate  a 
bank.  That  the  [>uwcr  uf  establishing  a  corporation 
was  not  a  distinct  sovereign  power  or  end  of  tlie  govern- 
ment, but  only  the  means  of  carrying  into  (^fTect  other 
powers  which  are  sovereign.  Whenever  it  becomes  an 
appropriate  means  of  exercising  any  of  the  |)owers  given 
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due  to  the  United  States,  is  claimed  under  the  authoritj 
to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
to  carry  into  execution  the  powers  vested  by  the  consti- 
tution in  the  government  of  the  United  States  or  in  anj 
department  thereof.  "  Congress  must  possess  the  choice 
of  means  and  must  be  empowered  to  use  any  means 
which  arc  in  fact  conducive  to  the  exercise  of  a  power 
granted  by  the  constitution.  It  is  under  the  same  im- 
plied authority,  that  the  United  States  have  any  right 
even  to  sue  in  their  own  courts ;  for  an  express  power 
is  no  where  given  in  the  constitution,  though  it  is  clearly 
implied  in  that  part  respecting  the  judicial  power.  And 
congress  may  not  only  authorize  suits  to  be  brought  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States,  but  in  the  name  of  any 
artificial  person  (such  as  the  post-master  general)  or  na- 
tural person  for  their  benefit.  Indeed,  all  the  usual 
benefits  appertaining  to  a  j)cr807ial  sovereign  in  relation 
to  contracts,  and  suing  and  enforcing  rights,  so  far  as 
they  are  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment, belong  to  the  United  States,  as  they  do  to  other 
sovereignties.  The  right  of  making  contracts  and  insti- 
tuting suits  is  an  incident  to  the  general  rights  of  sove- 
reignty ;  and  the  United  States  being  a  body  politic,  may, 
within  the  sphere  of  the  constitutional  powers  confided 
to  it,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  proper  de- 
partment to  which  those  powers  are  confided,  enter  into 
contracts  not  prohibited  by  law,  and  appropriate  to  the 
just  exercise  of  those  powers,  and  enforce  the  observance 
of  them  by  suits  and  judicial  process." 

§  228.  We  have  thus  far  considered  the  clauses  of  the 
federal  constitution  containing  express  grants  of  powers 
to  congress,  and  the  judicial  decisions  under  them,  and 
incidentally  the  limitations  upon  the  state  sovereignties 
arising  out  of  those  grants.  We  arc  in  the  next  place 
to  consider  the  restrictions  laid  upon  the  legislative 
power  of  the  Union,  under  express  prohibitions  found  in 
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the  same  iDStrumcnt.  It  is  provided  that  "  the  immigra- 
tion or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  states 
shall  think  proper  to  admit  shall  not  be  proliibitcd  by 
the  congress,  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  Imn- 
dred  and  eiglit ;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on 
such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  per- 
son." Tliis  limitation  of  the  powers  of  congress  has  now 
expired  by  its  own  limitation,  hence  no  question  will  be 
likely  to  arise  under  it. 

§  229.  "  The  writ  of  luUieas  corpus  shall  not  be 
suspended  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
the  public  safety  may  require  it."  This  clause  was  in- 
troduced into  the  constitution  as  one  essential  to  personal 
liberty  of  the  citizen.  The  necessity  and  importance  of 
such  a  writ  has  been  clearly  and  beautifully  expressed 
by  the  learned  cominciiUitor  on  English  law,  who  says: 
"  to  bereave  a  man  of  life,  or  by  violence  to  confiscate 
his  estate  without  accusation  or  trial,  would  be  so  gross 
and  notorious  an  act  of  despotism  as  must  at  once  con- 
vey the  alarm  of  tyranny  throughout  the  kingdom.  But 
confniemcnt  of  the  person  by  secretly  hurrying  him  to 
the  jnil,  where  his  sufferings  arc  unknown  and  foi^tten 
is  a  less  public,  a  less  striking,  and  therefore  a  more 
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(Icr,  as  understood  in  England,  is  a  special  act  of  parlia- 
ment which  inflicts  capital  punishment  upon  persons 
supposed  to  be  guilty  of  high  crimes,  and  that  without 
any  conviction  by  the  ordinary  judicial  tribunals.    Wood- 
dcson  says  "  such  acts  of  the  supreme  power  are  with  us 
called  bills  of  attainder  which  are  capital  sentences^ 
and  bills  of  pains  and  penalties'  which  inflict  a  milder 
degree  of  punishment    In  these  instances  the  legislature 
assume  judicial  magistracy,  weighing  the  enormity  of 
the  charge  and  the  proof  in  support  of  it,  and  then  de- 
ciding the  political  necessity  and  moral  fitness  of  the 
penal  judgmeut."(a)     Thus  it  will  be  perceived,  that  io 
]'ini;land  a  distinction  was  made  between  bills  of  attain* 
dor  and  bills  called  bills  of  pains  and  penalties.     The 
former  inflicting  capital  punishment,  the  other  a  milder 
one  tliaii  death.     Hut  the  word  as  used  in  this  clause  ot 
the  constitution  has  been  held  to  include  not  only  a  bill 
of  attainder  as  understood  in  England,  but  also  all  bilk 
which  tiiere,  would  be  regarded  as  bills  of  pains  and  pen- 
alties.    In  Miic/icr  v.  /VrA',(6)  the  court  say  :  "  A  bill  of 
attainder  may  aflcct  the  life  of  an  individual  or  may  con- 
fiscate his  j)roperty,  or  may  do  both.     In  tliis  form  the 
powcT  of  the  Irgisiature  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
individuals  is  expressly  restrained. 

§  231.  The  second  question  wliich  arises  for  con- 
sideration under  this  chiuse  is,  what  is  an  ^^cx  jmt 
fncto'^  law,  within  the  meaninii;  of  the  constitution  1 
The  meaning  to  be  given  to  this  in  a  literal  sense  woidd 
be,  a  law  passed  after  the  act  is  done.  In  a  compre- 
hensive sense,  the  term  "  ex  post  favto  lair^^  embraces 
all  retrospective  laws,  or  laws  governing  or  ccmtroU- 
ing  past  transactions,  whether  they  are  of  a  civil  or  crim- 
inal nature.  Laws,  however,  which  mitigate  the  charac- 
ter or  punishment  of  a  crime  already  committed  may  not 


(</)  t  WooJd.  1.  II,  p.  371.  (/')  6  Cranch,  138. 
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fnll  williin  tho  prohibition  contained  in  Uiis  clause,  for 
they  are  in  favor  or  the  citizen.  Ex  pnst  facto  laws  relate 
only  to  penal  and  criminal  proceedings,  which  impose 
punishments  or  forrcitures,  and  not  to  civil  proceedings, 
which  aflect  private  rights  retrospectively.  In  the  case 
of  Fletcher  v.  Pfc/>\(a.)  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  deliver- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  court,  says ;  "  An  ex  post  facto 
law  is  one  which  renders  an  act  punishable  in  a  manner 
in  which  it  was  not  punishable  when  it  was  committed." 
In  the  case  of  OiUkr  v.  JiutlXfi)  Chase,  Justice,  in  de- 
livering the  opinion,  defines  ex  post  facto  laws  to  be,  Ist, 
Every  law  that  makes  an  action  done  before  the  passing 
of  the  law,  and  which  was  innocent  when  done,  crimi- 
nal, and  puni.slies  tlie  action.  2.  Every  law  that  aggra- 
vates a  crime,  or  makes  it  greater  than  it  was  when 
committed.  3.  ]<*very  law  that  changes  the  punishment 
and  inflicts  a  gi-cater  punishment  than  the  law  annexed 
to  the  crime  when  committed.  4.  Every  law  that  alters 
Uie  legal  rulos  of  evidence,  and  receives  less  or  diflerent 
testimony  than  the  law  required  at  the  time  of  tlic  com- 
mission of  the  olTcncc,  in  order  to  convict  the  olTender. 
§  232.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  in  a  note  to  2 
Peters,  681,  in  the  exposition  of  this  phrase  in  the  cun- 
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that  the  policy  and  reason  of  the  prohibition  to  pass  all 
ex  j)ost  facto  law,  does  extend  to  civil  as  well  as  critninal 
cases,  tiie  restriction  not  to  pass  ex  post  facto  laws  could 
not  be  limited  to  criminal  statutes  without  restricting  the 
protection  of  the  constitution  to  bounds,  that  would  im- 
]K)rt  a  positive  absurdity."  ''  Many  statutes  have  a  retro- 
spective operation,  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
included  in  this  constitutional  prohibition.  Of  this  de- 
scription are  all  acts  legalizing  past  proceedings;  all 
acts  of  relief,  or  pardon,  or  indemnity ;  all  acts  which 
mitigate  the  malignity  of  an  offence,  or  mollify  the  rigor 
of  the  criminal  law,  and  many  others  which  might  be 
enumerated.  These  are  all  retrospective,  but  are  not  in 
the  constitutional  sense  ex  ])08t  facto.  The  words,  "  ex 
postfactOj^^  have  a  definite,  technical  signification.  The 
plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  tliis  prohibition  is,  that  the 
legislature  shall  not  pass  any  law,  after  a  fact  done  by 
any  citizen,  which  shall  have  relation  to  that  fact,  so  as 
to  punish  that  which  was  innocent  when  done,  or  to  add 
to  the  punishment  of  that  which  was  criminal,  or  to 
increase  the  malignity  of  a  crime,  or  to  retrench  the 
rules  of  evidence,  so  as  to  make  conviction  more  easy. 
This  definition  of  an  cr  j)ost  facto  law  is  sanctioned  by 
long  usage.  The  words  had  acquired  an  established, 
definite,  tcclinical  signification,  long  before  British  juris- 
prudence was  known,  or  the  English  language  spokea 
in  America.  In  this  sense  tlie  words  have  been  used 
and  understood  by  tlie  most  celebrated  statesmen  and 
jurists,  both  here  and  in  England." 

§  233.  His  view,  however,  as  regards  civil  rights, 
is  overruled  by  the  whole  current  of  decisions  cm 
this  subject.  Judge  Chase  in  the  case  above  cited, 
says  : — "  If  the  prohibition  against  making  *  ex  ])od 
facto^  laws  was  intended  to  secure  personal  rights 
from  being  affected  or  injured  by  sucli  laws,  and 
the  prohibition   is  sufliciently  extensive  for   that  ob- 
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ject,  the  other  restraints  enumerated  were  unneccasaryt 
and  therefore  improper,  for  both  are  retrospective." 
Judge  Iredell  also  says :  "  The  policy,  the  reason  and 
humanity  of  the  prohibition  does  not  extend  to  civil 
cases,  to  cases  that  merely  aflect  the  private  property  of 
citizens."  The  courts  of  New  York  have  held  that  the 
term  ex  post  facto  law,  in  this  clause  of  the  constitution, 
applies  only  to  criininnl  cnses.(a)  The  same  doctrine 
seems  to  have  been  recognized  in  the  case  of  Clarfc  v. 
Ctark.(h)  Speaking  of  a  law  relating  to  divorce,  tho 
court  say :  "  If  the  proceedings  for  a  divorce  were  to  be 
reganleil  as  part  of  a  crimitml  code,  and  tho  divorce  itself 
a  punishment,  a  rctro:<pcctivc  law  for  that  j>uriK)se  would 
be  an  ex  jvist  facto  law,  and  thus  clearly  void."  In  the 
case  of  Sti-oii^  v.  Tfic  5Sra(e,(c)  it  was  held,  that  the 
term  "  ex  j)ost  facto  /«ic,"  literally  means  any  law  which 
relates  to  and  operates  upon  a  fact  which  existed  prior 
to  its  enactment.  This  sense  of  the  words  in  too  lat^e 
and  indefmitc  to  be  received  as  tlie  sense  in  which  they 
were  used  and  understood  by  the  framers  of  our  consti- 
tulion.  That  the  objection  of  ex  post  facto  law,  applies 
only  to  laws  respecting  crimes,  has  been  repeatedly  held 
in  Mas8achusetts.((/)     In  one  case,C[iicf  Justice  Parker 
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authority  to  prevent  any  state  from  passing  such  laws,  so 
that  without  resorting  to  fundamental  principles,  it  wonkl 
be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  say  that  the  statute  in  ques- 
tion, if  it  is  ex  post  facto^  is  not  law."  The  general 
xi^toxQoi  ex  jyo&t  facto  laws  is  to  make  acts  criminal  which, 
at  the  time  when  they  were  done,  were  innocent,  and 
which  had  not  been  made  an  ofTenco  by  any  previous 

law.  (a) 

§  234.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  authorities  upon 
this  point;  as  we  apprehend  that  the  authorities  cited 
fully  establish  the  position  that  ex  post  facto  laws  "are  to 
be  considered  only  such  as  relate  to  criminal  proceed- 
ings.   Indeed,  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  cites  no  authority  in 
this  country  directly  decisive  of  a  different  view  of  this 
rule,  but  seeks  mainly  to  show  that  the  cases  rdied 
upon  in  support  of  a  difTerent  rule  liave  not  necessarily 
determined  this  question,  and  that  the  phrase  ^^  ex  pod 
facto^^^   is   not  confined  in  its  ordinary  signification  to 
criminal  law  or  criminal  statutes,  admits  of  positive  de- 
monstration.    His  argument  of  this  question  is  certainly 
one  of  great  force,  and  logical,  well  worthy  perusal  and 
consideration.     We  are  not  aware,  however,  that  it  has 
ever  been  judicially  adopted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
malve  it  authoritative,  so  as  to  change  the  construction 
already  adverted  to.     There  are  numerous  cases  in  the 
books  Avhcre  the  distinction  between  retrospective  an< 
ex  post  facto  \^\\i>  are  clearly  recognized.     We  shall,  i 
this  connection,  advert  to  several  decisions  of  cou 
which  have  held  certain  laws  of  state  legislatures  not  t 
be  ex  post  facto  laws,  within  the  meaning  of  the  con 
stitution  prohibiting  such  laws. 

§  235.  It  has  been  held,  that  the  legislature  may  p 
laws  altering,  modifying,  or  taking  away  remedies  fo; 
the  recovery  of  debts,  without  incurring  a  violation  oi 


(a)  Ros4'  Ca^e,  2  Pick.  169. 
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the  provision  of  the  constitution  which  forbids  the  pas- 
sage of  ex  post  facto  Iaws.(a)  In  :^ro7tg  v.  The  S(ate,(b) 
it  was  held,  that  under  tlie  statute  of  Indiana  whicli 
changed  the  punishment  for  perjury  from  whipping  to 
confinenient  in  the  penitentiary,  a  person  guilty  of  per- 
jury when  the  former  punishment  was  inflicted  might 
be  convicted  after  the  statute  took  efTect,  and  be  pun- 
ished by  the  latter  punishment ;  and  that  the  statute 
making  the  change  in  the  nature  of  tlie  punishment  was 
not  ex  poatfado,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  words 
in  the  constitution.  The  court  in  that  case  say :  "  Can 
a  man  be  sentenced  to  a  punishment  different  from  that 
which  existed  at  the  time  the  offence  was  committed? 
It  is  insisted  he  cannot.  And  why  cannot  this  be  done? 
The  l^islature  has  power  to  enact  laws  prescribing 
when  and  where,  and  in  wtiat  manner  crimes  shall  be 
punished.  The  legislature  has  made  the  statute  under 
consideration.  It  has  said  tliat  it  shall  take  effect  from 
a  certain  time ;  and  that  from  and  after  that  time,  ail 
persons  convicted  of  crimes  wliicli,  under  tlie  then  exist- 
ing laws,  would  subject  them  to  tbe  punishment  of 
stripes,  shall,  in  lieu  of  stripes,  be  confined  in  the  state 
prison.    The  business  of  a  judicial  tribunal  is  not  to 
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and  in  many  instances  has  exercised  the  power  of  enact- 
ing laws  calculated  to  entrap  the  subject,  and  expose 
him  U»  capital  or  other  punishmeat  for  actions  whichf 
at  tlie  time  of  their  i>cribmiance,  were  perfectly  innocent, 
or  to  inflict  ureater  punishments  for  acts  already  criminal, 
than  were  bv  luw  annexed  to  such  olfences  at  the  time 

m 

they  were  committed.  By  the  enactment  of  such  sta- 
tutes, the  most  faithful  subjects  of  that  kingdom  have 
been  sacriticed,  and  in  times  o{  internal  commotion  and 
political  |)ersocution.  tlie  blood  of  innocent  victims  has 
been  made  to  smoke  on  the  altar,  as  an  oblation  to  the 
malignant  passions  of  men  in  power.  The  framcrs  of 
our  constitution  knowing  these  facts,  wisely  provided  a 
Hmit  to  legislative  power.  In  the  ISth  section  of  the 
first  article  of  the  constitution  it  is  provided  that  no  "fir 
]X)stfaclo  law  shidl  be  made."  If  the  statute  under  con- 
sideration is  not  prohibited  by  this  clause  of  our  consti- 
tution, it  is  nowhere  proliibited  in  that  instrument 
Many  statutes  have  a  retrospective  operation,  which  oin- 
iiot  be  supported  to  be  included  in  tliis  constitutional 
prohibition.  Of  this  description  are  all  acts  legalizing 
past  proceedings;  all  acts  c»f  relief,  of  pardon  or  indem- 
nity ;  all  acts  wliirli  initigate  the  malignity  of  an  offence, 
or  mollify  the  rigor  of  the  criminal  law,  and  many  others 
which  niiglit  be  einiinerated.  These  are  all  retrospec- 
tive, but  arc  not  in  the  constitutional  sense,  '*  lx  jioA 
factor  It  lic^ld  that  the  statute  was  not  ex  jtostjatlo^fot 
the  reasons  that  it  did  not  create  a  new  offence,  did  not 
increase  the  malignity  of  that  whicli  before  was  an  of- 
fence, did  not  change  the  rules  of  evidence,  so  as  to  ren- 
der conviction  more  easy,  did  not  increase  the  punish- 
ment of  that  which  wfis  criminal  before  its  enactnient. 

§  236.  lu  the  case  of  /fosf;,{(i)  it  was  held,  that  if  a 
statute  add  a  new  punishment,  or  increase  an  old  one, 


(a)  2  Pick.  109 
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for  an  ofTcncc  committed  before  its  p^sagc,  such  an  act 
would  be  ex  post  facto.  That  a  party  ought  to  know  at 
the  time  of  committing  tlie  oiTence  the  whole  extent  of 
the  punishment,  for  it  might  sometimes  be  a  matter  of 
calculation,  whether  lie  will  commit  the  offence  in  view 
of  the  severity  of  the  punishment  In  this  case  it  was 
held,  "  The  provision  in  the  act  of  1817,  c.  176,  §  5,  tliat 
wliere  a  person  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  punisha- 
ble by  confinement  to  hard  labor,  he  shall  upon  convic- 
tion of  another  ofTence  punishable  in  like  manner,  bo 
sentenced  to  a  punishment  in  addition  to  the  one  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  this  last  offence,  was  not  exj)ost/iicto, 
when  applictl  to  a  case  in  which  tlie  second  offence  was 
commiltt'd,  after  the  passing  of  the  statute.  It  might  be 
otlicrwise,  however,  if  applied  where  the  second  offence 
was  committed  before  the  statute  was  passed.  The 
court  say, "  if  tliis  is  an  additional  punishment  to  an  offence 
committed  after  tlie  passing  of  the  statute,  to  be  inijjcted 
by  the  court  upon  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  certain 
facts,  the  statute  is  not  ex  post  facto.  As  if  a  law  was 
made,  that  a  person  under  a  certain  age  committing  a 
crime  sliould  receive  a  mild  puntslmient,  and  that  a  per- 
son over  that  age,  committing  a  crime,  should  he  pun- 
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tion ;  and  its  being  acquiesced  in  for  twenty  years  fur^ 
iiishes  strong  evidence  of  its  being  correct  in  principle. 
The  statute  alluded  to  provides,  that  if  any  person  hav- 
ing been  before  convicted  of  larceny,  shall  afterwards 
commit  another  larceny,  he  shall  be  punished  more  se- 
verely than  if  he  had  not  previously  committed  the  like 
offence.     The  punishment  is  enhanced  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  culprit.     So  the  same  statute  provides,  that  if 
the  same  person  shall  be  convicted  at  the  same  term  of 
three  distinct  offences,  he  shall  receive  a  more  severe 
punishment.     The  same  objection  would  apply  in  these 
cases,  as  much  as  in  the  one  under  consideration ;  that 
the  culprit  was  punished  because  he  committed  prior 
offences,  and   that  ho  was  punished  anew  for  those 
offences.     But  in  our  view  the  punishment  is  for  the 
last  offence  committed,  and  it  is  rendered  more  severe 
in  consequence  of  the  situation  into  which  the  party  had 
pre\^ou.sly  brought  himself.''    It  has  also  been  held,  that 
a  statute  creating  a  new  court,  or  conferring  a  new  juris- 
diction, or  enlarging  or  diminishing  the  powers  of  an 
existing  court,  is  not  an  ex  jxfst  facto  law.(rt)     These  de- 
cisions proceed  upon  the  ground  that  such  courts  have 
no  vested  constitutional  rights  which  cannot  be  limited 
or  defined  by  the  legislative  power.     Tliat  hence  the 
legislature  has  the  right  to  mould  the  jurisdiction  of  all 
courts  at  its  will,  provided  it  does  not  invade  the  sanc- 
tuary of  any  other  constitutional  provision ;  hence  may 
enlarge  or  diminish  the  power  and  duty  of  courts  and 
magistrates.     That  all  this  authority,  if  not  expressly 
given,  would  necessarily  result  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  legislative  power.     All  public  officers  impliedly  con- 
sent to  alterations  in  the  institutions  in  which  they  offi- 


(a)  Wales  T.  Belcher,  3   Pick.   608.       Commonwealth  v.    Philips^   II 

Pick.  28. 
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ciate,  provided  the  public  deem  it  expedient  to  introduce 
a  cliange.(a) 

§  237.  The  oext  restriction  upon  the  power  of  congress 
is,  "  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid  uDless 
in  proportion  to  tlie  census  or  enumeration  Iierein  before 
directed  to  be  taken."  The  questions  arising  under  this 
clause  have  already  been  considered,  as  well  as  those 
arising  under  the  next,  whicli  is  as  follows :  "  No  tax  or 
duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  state. 
No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  com- 
merce or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  another, 
nor  shull  vessels  I)ound  to  or  from  one  state  be  obliged 
to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another." 

§  238.  The  remaining  clause  in  this  article  of  the  con- 
stitution has  not,  as  we  are  aware,  ever  received  any  judi- 
cial construction  ;  it  is  as  follows :  "  No  money  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appro- 
priations made  by  law ;  and  a  regular  statement  and  ac- 
count of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money 
shall  be  published  from  time  to  time." 

§  239.  The  next  restriction  upon  the  power  of  con- 
gress is  as  follows  1  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
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diction  of  the  United  States  can,  consistently  with  the 
constitution,  be  delegated  to  the  state  tribunals.  The 
reason  for  this  decision  seems  to  be,  that  the  state  courts 
were  not  ordaineil  or  csiablislied  by  congress^  and  were 
not  amenable  to  tliat  body.  That  the  judiciary  of  a 
state  is  a  constituent  part  of  another  and  independent 
sovereignty,  from  which  they  receive  their  authority  and 
support,  whose  laws  they  are  bound  to  execute.  But 
they  are  under  no  such  obligation  to  the  United  Staia^ 
whose  laws  tliey  are  bound  to  obey  as  citizens,  but  not 
to  execute  as  magistrates. (n)  And  that  the  constitution 
declares  that,  "  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  court  and  in  such  inferior 
courts  as  congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  or 
cstMis/i. 

§  241.  We  have  thus  fixr  confined  ourselves  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  powers  of  congress,  and  the  limitations  on  those 
powers  contained  in  the  federal  constitution.  In  the  next 
place  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  restrictions  laid 
upon  tlie  legislatures  of  the  respective  states  under  the 
federal  constitution.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  out- 
set, that  under  the  tenth  article  of  the  amendments  to  the 
constitution  it  is  expressly  provided,  that  "  the  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  arc  reserved  to  tlic 
states  respectively,"  or  to  the  people.  By  th6  10th  sec- 
tion of  article  1 ,  of  the  constitution  it  is  expressly  de- 
clared, "  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance  or 
confederation,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisid,  coin 
money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  any  thing  but  gold  aud 
silver  coin  a  tender  iu  payment  of  debts,  pass  any  attain- 
der or  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility,"    Thus  far  tbc 


{a)  Ely  V.  Peck,  7  Day  K.  2i3.     Martin  v.  Hunter's  LcssecSy  I  Wheat. 
K.  304, 330. 
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prohibition  upon  the  states  is  absolute  and  uiiquali- 
lied. 

§  243.  We  have  already  considered,  incidentally, 
under  the  head  of  the  [wwers  of  congress,  tlic  decisions 
as  it  regards  the  coining  of  money  and  the  passing  of 
bills  of  attainder  and  ex  jyosl  facto  laws,  and  the  nature 
of  those  laws,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
said  in  regard  to  those  restrictions.  There  lias  not,  as 
we  are  aware,  been  any  judicial  coiistrnction  in  re- 
gard to  that  part  of  this  section  which  relates  to  treaties, 
alliances  or  confederations,  or  letters  of  inarque,  repri- 
sals, &c.  A  treaty  is,  in  its  nature,  a  contract  between 
two  nations,  and  not  a  legislative  act,  strictly  speaking ; 
yet  it  does  not  generally  effect  itself,  the  object  to  bo  ac- 
complished, especially  so  far  as  its  object  is  infra  terri- 
torial, but  is  carried  into  effect  by  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  parties  to  the  itistrunient,  where  either  of  the 
parties  engage  to  perform  a  particular  act,  the  treaty 
addresses  itself  to  the  political  power  of  the  state,  and  it 
must  be  exucuted  through  the  legislative  department  of 
the  government. 

§  243.  TiiQ  only  class  of  restrictions  contained  in  this 
section  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  advert  under  this 
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day,  for  services  actually  received,  or  for  money  borrowed 
for  present  use.  Nor  are  instruments  executed  for  sucb 
purposes,  in  common  language,  denominated  "bills  of 
credit."  "  To  emit  ])ills  of  credit,"  conveys  to  the  mind 
the  idea  of  issuing  paper  intended  to  circulate  througli 
the  community,  for  its  ordinary  purposes,  as  money; 
which  paper  is  redeemable  at  a  future  day.  This  is  the 
sense  in  which  the  terms  have  alvvavs  been  under- 
stood.(a)  The  term, '^  bills  of  credit,"  in  its  mercan- 
tile sense,  comprehend  a  great  variety  of  evidences  of 
debt,  which  circulate  in  a  commercial  community.  In 
the  early  history  of  banks,  it  seems  their  notes  were  gen- 
erally denominated  ''  bills  of  credit;"  but  in  modern  times 
they  haA'c  lost  that  designation,  and  are  either  called 
''  bank  bills,*'  or  ^^  bank  notes."  But  the  inhibition  of 
the  constitution  applies  to  bills  of  credit,  in  a  limited 
sense.(/>)  The  definition  of  a  bill  of  credit,  which  in- 
cludes all  classes  of  bills  of  credit  emitted  by  the  colo- 
nies or  states,  is  a  paper  issued  by  the  sovereign  power, 
containing  a  pledge  of  its  faith,  and  designing  to  circulate 
as  money.(r) 

§  244.  To  constitute  a  bill  of  credit  within  the  consti- 
tution, it  must  be  issued  by  a  state,  on  the  faith  of  a 
state,  and  dcsiijned  to  circulate  as  money.  It  must  be  a 
paper  which  circulates  on  the  credit  of  the  state,  and  so 
received  and  used  iu  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  The 
individuals  or  connnittocs  who  issue  it  must  have  power 
to  bind  the  slate ;  they  must  act  as  agents,  and,  of  course, 
not  incur  any  personal  responsibility,  nor  impart  as  in- 
dividuals, any  credit  to  the  paper.  These  are  tlie  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  a  bill  of  credit,  which  a  state  caiiuot 


(fl)  Craig  et  al,  v.  The  State  of  Missouri,  4  Peters,  431. 
{b)  Briscoe  v.   The  Bank  of  the  Commojuvenith  of  Kentucky^  11  Peierti 
258. 
(c)  Ibid. 
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eniit(a)  The  constitution  considers  the  emissioD  of  bills 
of  credit,  and  the  enactment  of  tender  laws,  as  distinct 
operations,  independent  of  each  other,  whicli  may  be 
separately  performed.  Both  are  forbidden.  To  sustain 
tlie  one  because  it  is  not  also  the  other ;  to  say  that  bills 
of  credit  may  be  emitted,  if  they  be  not  made  a  tender 
in  payment  of  debts ;  would  be,  in  pifect,  to  expunge  that 
distinct,  independent  prohibition,  and  to  read  the  clause 
as  if  it  had  been  entirely  omitted.(ft) 

§  245.  On  the  27th  day  of  June,  1821,  the  legislature 
of  the  state  of  Missouri  passed  an  act  entitled  "  an  act 
for  the  establishment  of  loan  offices ;"  by  the  third  sec- 
tion of  whiuh,  the  officers  of  the  trca.sury  of  the  state, 
under  the  direction  of  the  governor,  were  required  to 
issue  certificates  to  the  amoun{  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  of  denomination  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  nor 
less  than  fifty  cents,  in  the  following  form:  "This 
certificate  shall  be  receivable  at  the  treasury  of  any 
of  the  loan  offices  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  in  dis- 
charge of  taxes  or  debts  duo  to  the  state,  for  the  sum 
of  dollars,  with  interest  for  the  same,  at  the 

rate  of  two  per  cent  per  annum,  from  this  date."  These 
certificates  were  to  be  receivable  at  the  treasury  and 
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law  authorized  the  governor  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  silver 
or  gold  for  the  same  purpose.  A  provision  was  made  in 
the  law,  for  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  certificates 
from  circulation ;  and  all  the  certificates  have  since  beoi 
redeemed.  The  commissioners  of  the  loan  office  were 
authorized  to  make  loans  of  the  certificates  to  citizens  of 
the  state,  assigning  to  each  district  a  pro{)ortioD  of  the 
amount  of  the  certificates,  to  be  secured  by  mortgage  or 
personal  security  ;  the  loans  to  bear  interest  not  exceed- 
ing six  per  cent  per  annum,  and  the  loans  on  personal 
property  to  be  for  less  than  two  hundred  dollars.  It 
was  held,  that  the  certificates  issueii  under  the  authority 
of  the  law  of  Missouri,  were  *•  bills  of  credit,"  and  that 
their  emission  was  prohibited  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  declares  that  no  state  shall  emit 
'•  bills  of  credit.*(a)  A  state  cannot  emit  bills  of  credit, 
or,  in  other  words,  it  cannot  issue  that  description  of 
paper,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  currency,  which  was 
denominated,  before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
'*  bills  of  credit."  But  a  state  may  grant  acts  of  incorpo- 
ration for  the  attainment  of  those  objects  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  interests  of  the  society.  This  power  is 
incident  to  sovereignty,  and  there  is  no  limitation  on  its 
exercise  by  the  state  in  the  constitution,  in  respect  to 
the  incorporation  of  banks.(/>)  When  a  state  emits  bills 
of  credit,  the  amount  to  be  issued  is  fixed  by  law,  as 
also  the  fund  out  of  which  they  are  to  be  paid,  if  any 
fund  be  pledged  for  their  redemption,  and  they  are  issued 
on  the  credit  of  the  state ;  which,  in  some  form,  appears 
on  the  face  of  the  notes,  or  by  the  signature  of  the  person 
who  issues  them.(t') 


(fl)  Crai'j[  V.  The  State  of  Missouri,  i  Peters,  431.    See  also  Linn  ▼.  State 
Bank  of  Illinois ,  1  Scam.  87. 
(A)  Briscoe,  4-f.  v.  The  Bank  of  Kentucky,  II  Peters,  268. 
(c)  Ibid. 
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§  246.  It  lias  been  held  that  a  bank  note  issued  by  the 
|}ank,  the  act  of  the  incorporation  of  which  declared  that 
it  should  be  cstiiblished  in  the  name  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Kentucky,  under  the  direction  of  president 
and  directors  chosen  by  the  l^islature,  and  declared  to 
be  excluaively  the  property  of  the  state,  authorizing  tlie 
issuing  of  notes,  with  a  capital  of  S2,000,000,  to  be  paid 
out  of  money  thereafter  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
the  stale  for  vacant  lands,  were  not  bills  of  credit  wittiin 
this  clause  of  the  constitution,  notwithstanding  the  divi- 
dends of  the  bank  were  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury. 
The  decision  in  this  case  was  placed  upon  Uie  ground 
that  there  was  with  others,  one  quality  which  distin- 
guished the  notes  of  this  hank  from  bills  of  credit.  That 
every  holder  cmild  look  to  the  bank  as  well  as  to  its 
funds,  and  had  in  his  power  the  means  of  enforcing  bis 
claim  against  the  corporation.  That  as  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  the  Bank  of  North  America 
and  the  Ma.ssacliusctts  Bank,  and  some  others,  were  in 
operation,  it  could  not  be  supposetl  that  the  notes  of 
those  banks  were  intended  to  be  inhibited  by  the  con- 
stitution, or  that  they  were  considered  as  bills  of  credit 
within  the  meaning  ol  that  instrument    That  upon  a 
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state  legislature  can  provide,  that  future  pecuniary-  con- 
tracts may  be  discharged  by  any  thing  but  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin.(a) 

§  248.  We  are  in  the  next  place  to  consider  what 
laws  are  within  the  prohibition  against  impairing  the 
obligation  of  a  contract.  It  should  be  remarked,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  objection  to  a  law  on  the  ground  of 
its  impairing  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  extent  of  the  change  which  the  law  may 
make  in  it :  that  any  deviation  from  its  terms,  by  post- 
poning or  accelerating  the  period  of  performance  which 
it  prescribes,  or  imposing  conditions  not  expressed  in  the 
contract,  or  dispensing  with  the  performance  of  those 
which  are,  however  minute  or  apparently  immaterial  in 
their  effect  upon  the  contract  of  the  parties,  impairs  its 
obligation,  and  is  within  this  constitutional  prohibition. 

§  249.  The  language  in  this  clause  is  general,  and 
applies  to  all  contracts  wliich  respect  property  or  soice 
object  of  value,  and  confer  rights  which  may  be  asserted 
in  a  court  of  justice.  When  the  constitution  was  framed 
the  term  "  contract^^  had  a  known  lesjal  meaning,  as  defi- 
nite and  as  well  understood  as  a  bill  of  attainder  or  an 
cj:  post  facto  law.  This  meaning  was  adopted,  and 
became  a  part  of  the  instrument  as  fully  as  if  it  had 
been  expressed  in  words.  The  common  law  had  defined 
the  term.  It  had  declared  a  contract  to  be  a  compact 
between  two  or  more  parties  ;  and  whether  it  related  to 
real  or  personal  estate,  or  was  executed  or  executory,  or 
rested  in  parol  or  was  under  seal,  the  constitution  pre- 
served it  inviolate  from  the  action  of  a  state  legislature, 
so  far  as  it  created  rights  or  contained  obligations  binding 
on  the  parties  in  law  or  equity.  The  character  of  the 
parties  to  the  compact,  was  not  intended  to  prevent  the 


(a)  Ogden  ▼.  Saunders,  V2  Weeat.  365-339.    Story  on  the  ConsUtotioo, 
^  1366. 
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general  application  of  the  prohibition.  Whether  a  state, 
a  minor  municipal  corporation,  or  an  indtridual  is  a 
party,  is  immaterial.  All  are  embraced  in  the  same  pro- 
vision. Tiie  rights  and  duties  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties, whoever  they  may  be,  are  determined  by  the  con- 
tract, and  are  protected  from  legislative  interference  and 
control. 

§  250.  The  constitution  does  not,  however,  give  va- 
lidity to  contracts  which  confer  no  right ;  nor  does  it 
add  to  those  which  they  do  confer.  It  prohibits  a  state 
from  impairing  the  obligatum  of  tlie  contract,  that  is,  the 
rights  and  duties  which  arise  from  it.  It  does  not  de- 
clare that  every  contract  contained  an  obligation,  or  that 
it  should  be  enforced ;  but  it  does  declare,  that  what- 
ever obligations  are  created  or  rights  secured,  shall 
not  be  impaired  by  the  act  of  the  legislature;  tilus 
leaving  the  questions  as  to  the  nature,  form,  extent,  con- 
struction, and  validity  of  the  contract,  and  the  manner 
of  enforcing  it,  to  be  determined  by  the  judicial  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  and  only  prohibiting  the  legis- 
lature from  passing  a  law  which  shall  impair  the  obliga- 
tions or  rights  created  by  it. 

§  251.   It  is  obvious,  tlicrefore,  that  in  every  case 
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quiring  llie  further  action  of  the  legislature  or  its  agents, 
to  complete  its  execution  '?  And  if  the  latter,  is  it  vol- 
untary, or  upon  sullicient  consideration  7  If  the  contract 
be  one  which  the  legislature  has  the  constitutional  power 
to  make,  and  it  be  executed,  and  no  further  act  remains 
to  be  done,  by  the  state  or  its  agents — as  if  a  grant  of 
money  be  made,  and  the  money  be  delivered,  or  of  land, 
and  the  legislative  act  is  itself  the  conveyance,  not  re- 
quiring the  execution  and  delivery  of  a  deed  or  other 
instrument,  nor  any  other  act  to  be  done  to  complete  it 
— the  contract  has  passed  to  the  form  of  a  grant ;  it  has 
become  a  contract  executed,  and  the  law  in  which  it 
originates,  cannot  be  repealed.  But  if  the  contract  be 
executory,  as  if  it  be  a  gift  of  money  or  land  unexecuted, 
requiring  some  further  act  to  its  completion,  as  the  dc- 
liverv  of  the  money,  or  the  execution  of  an  instrument 
of  convevance,  and  is  without  consideration  in  fact  or 
presumed,  then  before  its  completion,  and  the  existence 
of  any  consideration,  it  may  be  repudiated  :  the  gift  may 
be  withheld,  and  the  party  who  made  the  promise  may 
revoke  it.  In  this  respect,  the  state  and  an  individual 
are  subject  to  the  same  rule.  It  is  essential  to  the  va- 
lidity of  a  gift,  that  there  be  a  delivery  of  the  thing 
given,  or  that  which  is  equivalent  to  it.  Donatio  pcrfi" 
cUiu\  jKiascssifniv  acciph  nfis,  A  mere  promise  to  give,  i 
no  gift ;  and  such  a  promise  is  equally  nugatory,  whethe 
made  by  a  state  or  individual. 

§  2bi.  The  true  meanin«T  of  this  clause  of  the  consti- 
tution may  be  stated  as  tollows :  The  ImhIv  upon  which 
the  prohibition  rests,  is  the  leixislalive  department  of  tlies- 
state.  The  subject  of  the  pix)hibiti(>n  is  every  contract 
relating  to  property  or  some  object  of  value,  and  which 
a)nfers  rights  which  may  be  asserted  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. It  is  immaterial  whether  the  contract  be  one  be- 
tween a  state  and  an  individual,  or  between  individuals 
only:  the  coulracliiiir   parlici!.   uliuever   tliev   inav   be. 
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stand,  ill  this  respect,  upon  the  same  ground.  The  obli- 
gations imposed,  and  the  rights  acquired  by  virtue  of  the 
contract,  cannot  be  impaired  by  a  legislative  act.  A 
law  which  discharges  these  obligations,  or  abrogates 
these  rights,  impairs  them.  A  constitutional  act  of  le- 
gislation, which  is  equivalent  to  a  contract,  and  is  per- 
fected, requiriog  nothing  further  to  be  done  in  order  to 
its  entire  completion  and  perfection,  is  a  contract  ere- 
aitcd ;  and  whatever  rights  are  thereby  created,  a  subse- 
quent legislalure  cannot  impair.  The  obligation  created 
by  a  constitutional  law,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
executory  contract,  and  is  sup|K)rted  by  a  sufficient  con- 
sideration, cannot  be  annulled  at  the  pleasure  of  the  le- 
gislature. A  statute  enacted  by  a  legislative  body, 
having  authority  under  the  constitution  to  enact  it,  which 
implies  a  contract  executory,  depending  upon  the  further 
action  of  the  legislature  or  its  agents  for  its  execution, 
and  which  is  without  any  consideration  in  fact  or  law, 
may,  before  its  execution  and  the  existence  of  any  con- 
sideration, be  repealed,  such  a  contract  not  creating  any 
rights  or  duties  which,  in  l^^l  contemplation,  can  Ik 
impaired.  Such  it  has  been  held,  was  the  true  meaning 
of  this  clause  of  the  constitution ;  and  such  is  the  inter- 
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hibitiou,  as  a  contract  between  two  individuals:    and 
also  to  contracts  executed  or  executory,  between  priyate 
individuals,  or  a  state  and  individuals  or  corporationSi  or 
between  two  states.(a)     This  prohibition  does  not,  how- 
ever, extend  to  paper  money,  or  tender  laws,  for  the 
reason  that  those  subjects  are  expressly  provided  for ; 
nor  is   it  to  be  limited  to  instalment  and  suspension 
laws,  because  the  terms  of  the  prohibition  are  genend 
and  comprehensive,  and  establish  the  principle  of  the ' 
inviolability  of  contracts  in  every  inode.(fr)     A  law  in 
force  when  the  contract  is  made  cannot  be  said  to  be 
one  whicii  impairs  its  obligation,  and  that  for  the  reason 
that  existing  laws  are  to  be  regarded  as  entering  into 
and  forming  part  of  every  contract  or  stipulation  be- 
tween the  parties.(c)     It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Ojgdm 
v.  Saundcr8,(d)  held,  that  a  bankrupt  or  insolvent  law 
of  any  state,  which  discharged  both  the  person  of  the 
debtor  and  his  future  acquisitions  of  property,  was  not  "a 
law   impairing   the   obligation  of  contracts,"  so  far  as 
respects  debts  contracted  subsequent  to  the  passage  of 
such  law,  in  those  cases  where  the  contract  was  made 
between  citizens  of  the  state  under  whose  laws  the  dis- 
charge was  obtained,  and  in  whose  courts  the  dischaige 
might  be  pleaded.   But  a  law  made  after  the  existence  of 
a  contract  which  alters  the  terms  of  it,  by  rendering  it 
less  benefieial  to  the  creditor,  or  by  defeating  any  of  the 
terms  upon  which  the  parties  had  agreed,  impairs  ifs 
obligation  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause  of  the  con- 


(a)  Providence  Bank  v.  Billings  et  aL^  4  Pet.  514  ;  Dartmouth  College  f* 
Woodward,  4  Wheat.  R.  518. 

(b)  Slurgess  V.  Crowningshield,  4  Wheat.  123. 

(c)  Blanchard  y.  Russell ,  13  Mass.  R.  116;  Bronson  t.  Kensie,  1  How. 
R.  315. 

(</)  12  Wheat.  213. 
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stitution.(a)  Upon  these  principles  it  has  been  held, 
that  a  bankrupt  law  made  to  affect  contracts  which  ex- 
isted previous  to  tlie  passage  of  tlie  law,  directly  impairs 
the  obligation  of  such  contract.(&)  And  it  was  upon 
this  principle  that  the  Eupremc  court  of  the  United 
States  held  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  passed  on  the  3d  of  April,  1811,  (which  not  only 
liberated  the  person  of  the  debtor,  but  discharged  him 
from  all  liability  for  any  debt  contracted  previous  to  hia 
discharge,  on  his  surrendering  his  properly  in  the  man- 
ner it  prescribed,)  so  far  as  it  attempted  to  discharge  the 
contract,  was  a  law  impairing  the  obligations  of  contracts, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.(c)  And  upon  the  same  principle  it  has  been 
held,  that  such  a  law  may  be  constitutionally  passed 
when  it  only  provides  for  the  discharge  of  the  debtor 
from  liability  for  debts  contracted  subsequent  to  the 
passage  of  the  law.(rf) 

§  254.  A  state  may,  however,  regulate  at  pleasure  the 
modes  of  proceeding  in  its  courts  in  relation  to  past  con- 
tracts, as  welt  as  future.  It  may  shorten  the  period  of 
time  in  which  claims  shall  be  bound  by  statutes  of  limi- 
tation.   It  may  direct  that  the  necessary  implements  of 
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reside  in  every  state  to  enable  it  to  secure  its  citizens 
from  unjust  and  harrassing  litigation,  and  to  protect  them 
in  those  pursuits  which  are  necessary  to  the  existence 
and  well  being  of  every  community.  And,  although  a 
new  remedy  mav  be  deemed  less  convenient  than  the 
old  one,  and  may  in  some  degree,  render  the  recovery  of 
debts  more  tardy  and  difficult,  yet  it  will  not  follow  that 
the  law  is  unconstitutional.  Whatever  belongs  merely 
to  the  remedy,  may  be  altered  according  to  the  will  oS 
the  state ;  provided  the  alteration  does  not  impair  the 
obligation  of  the  contract.  But  if  that  effect  is  produced, 
it  is  immaterial  whether  it  is  done  by  acting  on  the 
remedy,  or  directly  on  the  contract  itself;  in  either  case 
it  is  prohibited  by  the  constitution. 

§  255.  This  subject  came  before  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  ca.se  of  Green  v.  Biddlej(a)  de- 
cided in  182*3.  It  appears  to  have  been  twice  elaborately 
argued  by  counsel  on  both  sides,  and  deliberately  con- 
sidered by  the  court.  On  the  part  of  the  demandant  in 
that  case,  it  was  insisted  that  the  laws  of  Kentucky, 
passed  in  1797  and  1812,  concerning  occupying  claim- 
ants of  land,  impaired  the  obligation  of  the  contract  made 
with  Virginia  in  1789.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  con- 
tended that  these  laws  only  regulated  the  remedy,  and 
did  not  operate  on  the  right  to  the  lands.  In  deciding 
the  point  the  court  say :  "  It  is  no  answer  that  the  acts 
of  Kentucky  now  in  question,  arc  regulations  of  the 
remedy,  and  not  of  the  right  to  the  lands.  If  these  acts 
so  change  the  nature  and  extent  of  existing  remedies  as 
materially  to  impair  the  rights  and  interest  of  the  owner, 
they  are  just  as  much  a  violation  of  the  compact  as  if 
they  directly  overturned  his  rights  and  interests."  And 
in  the  opinion  delivered  by  the  court  after  the  second 


(ci)  8  Wheat.  Rep.  1. 
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argumcQt,  the  same  rule  is  reiterated  in  language  equally 
strong.  Nothing,  in  short,  can  be  more  clear,  upon  the 
principles  of  law  and  reason,  than  that  a  law  which 
denies  to  the  owner  of  land  a  remedy  to  recover  the 
possession  of  it  when  withheld  by  any  person,  however 
innocently  he  may  have  obtained  it ;  or  to  recover  the 
profits  received  from  it  by  the  occupant ;  or  which  clogs 
his  recovery  of  such  possession  and  profits,  by  conditions 
and  restrictions  tending  to  diminish  the  value  and  amount 
of  the  thing  recovered,  impairs  his  right  to,  and  interest 
in,  the  property.  If  there  be  no  remedy  to  recover  the 
possession,  the  law  necessarily  presumes  a  want  of  right 
to  it.  If  the  remedy  afforded  he  qualified  and  restrained 
by  conditions  of  any  kind,  the  right  of  the  owner  may 
indeed  subsist  and  be  acknowledged,  but  it  is  impaired 
and  rendered  insecure,  according  to  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  sucli  restriclions.(«) 

§  25(i.  Tills  question  again  came  under  consideration 
in  tlie  case  oi  liivnmti  v.  Kimie.(0)  In  that  case  it  was 
held,  that  a  state  law  passed  subsequently  to  the  execu- 
tion of  a  mortgage,  which  declared  that  the  equitable  estate 
of  the  mortgagor  should  not  be  extinguished  for  twelve 
months  after  a  sale  under  a  decree  in  chancery,  and  pre- 
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obligation  of  the  contract^  and  the  right  of  a  party  under 
it,  may,  in  effect,  be  destroyed  by  denying  a  remedy  al- 
together, or  may  be  seriously  impaired  by  burthening  the 
proceedings  with  new  conditions  and  restrictions,  so  as 
to  make  the  remedy  hardly  worth  pursuing.     And  no 
one,  we  presume,  would  say  that  there  is  any  substantial 
difference  between  a  retrospective  law  declaring  a  par- 
ticular contract  or  class  of  contracts  to  be  abrogated  and 
void,  and  one  which  took  awav  all  remedy  to  enforce 
them,  or  encumbered  it  with  conditions  that  rendered  it 
useless  or  impracticable  to  pursue  it." 

§  257.  The  decision  in  the  case  last  cited  by  us  was 
placed  upon  the  ground,  that  according  to  the  long  settled 
rules  of  law  and  equity,  the  legal  title  to  the  mortgaged 
premises  vested  in  the  complainant  on  the  forfeiture  of 
the  condition  ;  and  at  law  he  had  a  right  to  sue  for  and 
re<*()ver  the  land  itself.     But,  in  equity,  this  legal  title 
was  regarded  as  a  trust  estate,  to  secure  the  payment  of 
the  money,  and,  therefore,  when  the  debt  w^as  dischaiged, 
there  was  a  resulting  tru.st  for  the  mortgsigor.(ff)    It  wa» 
upon  this  construction  of  the  contract,  that  courts  oC 
equity  lend  tlieir  aid  either  to  the  mortgagor  or  mortga--* 
gee,  in  order  to  enforce  their  respective  rights.      Th^S 
court  would,  upon  the  application  of  the  mortgagor,  dire&^ 
the  reconveyance  of  the  property  to  him,  upon  the  pay-*" 
ment  of  the  money ;  and,  upon  the  application  of  thi 
mortgagee;  it  will  order  a  sale  of  the  property  to  dii 
charge  the  debt.     But,  as  courts  of  equity  follow  th< 
law.  tlu'y  acknowledge  the  legal  title  of  the  mortgage^^> 
and  never  deprived  him  of  his  right  at  law  until  his  del^* 
was  paid ;  and  he  was  entitled  to  the  aid  of  the  court  \^^ 
extiniriiish  the  equitable  title  of  the  mortgagor,  in  ord^^-* 
that  he  miijht  obtain  the  benefit  of  his  security.     ¥9^ 


(if)  Conrad  v.  The  Atlantic  Insurance  Co.,  \  Peters,  441. 
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ttuB  purpose  it  was  his  absolute  and  undoubted  right, 
under  an  ordinary  mortgage  deed,  if  the  money  was  not 
paid  at  the  appointed  day,  to  go  into  the  court  of  chance- 
ry, and  obtain  an  order  for  the  sale  of  the  whole  of  the 
mortgaged  property,  (if  the  whole  was  necessary,)  free  and 
discharged  from  the  equit:ible  interest  of  the  mortgagor; 
this  was  his  right  by  the  law  of  the  contract,  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  court  to  maintain  and  enforce  it  without 
any  unreasonable  delay.  When  this  contract  was  made 
no  statute  had  been  passed  by  the  state  changing  the 
rules  of  law  or  equity  in  relation  to  a  contract  of  this 
kind.  None  such,  at  least,  had  been  brought  to  the  no- 
tice of  tiie  court;  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  governed, 
and  the  rights  of  the  parties  under  it  measured,  by  the 
rules  above  stated.  They  were  the  laws  of  IltiDois  at 
the  time;  and,  therefore,  entered  into  the  contract,  and 
fortoed  a  part  of  it,  without  any  express  stipulation  to 
that  effect  in  the  deed.  Thus,  for  example,  there  was 
no  covenant  in  the  instrument  giving  the  mortgagor  the 
right  to  redeem,  by  paying  tlie  money  af^er  the  day  lim- 
ited in  the  deed,  and  before  he  was  foreclosed  by  the 
decree  of  the  court  of  chancery.  But  this  was  his  right 
and  remedy;  fur  this  right  and  this  remedy  by  the  law 
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estate  of  the  mortgagor  should  not  be  extinguished,  but 
should  continue  for  twelve  months  after  the  sale ;  and 
gave,  moreover,  a  new  estate  which  before  had  no  ex- 
istence, to  judgment  creditors,  to  continue  for  fifteen 
months.  That  if  such  rights  might  be  added  to  tlie  ori- 
ginal contract  by  subsequent  legislation  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  at  what  point  they  should  stop.  That  any 
such  modification  of  a  contract  by  subsequent  legislation, 
against  the  consent  of  one  of  the  parties,  impaired  its  ob- 
ligation, and  was  prohibited  by  the  constitution. 

§  258.  In  a  subsequent  case,(a)  it  was  held,  by  the 
same  court,  that  a  law  of  Illinois,  providing  that  a  sale 
should  not  be  made  of  property  levied  on  under  an  exe- 
cution unless  it  would  bring  two-thirds  of  its  valuationi 
according  to  the  opinion  of  three  householders,  was  with- 
in this  clause  of  the  constitution,  and  that  sucli  a  law 
impaired  the  obligation  of  a  contract.  The  court  heldi 
that  the  obligation  of  a  contract  consisted  in  its  bindii^ 
force  on  tlie  party  who  made  it.  This  depended  on  the 
laws  in  existence  when  made.  Those  laws  were  neces- 
sarily referred  to  in  all  contracts,  and  formed  a  part  of 
them,  as  the  measure  of  the  obligation  to  perform  them, 
by  the  one  party,  and  the  right  acquired  by  the  other. 
That  there  could  be  no  other  standard  by  ^vhich  to  as- 
certain the  extent  of  either,  than  that  which  the  terms 
of  the  cx>ntract  indicated,  according  to  the  settled  legal 
meaning.  That  when  it  becomes  consummated,  the  law 
defines  the  duty  and  the  right,  compelled  one  party  to 
perform  the  thing  contracted  for,  and  gave  to  the  other 
the  right  to  enforce  the  performance  by  the  remedies 
then  in  force.  That  if  any  subsequent  law  had  the  effect 
to  diminish  the  duty,  or  to  impair  the  right,  it  necessarily 
bore  on  the  obligation  of  the  contract,  in  favor  of  one 


(fl)  McCrachen  v.  llaywanJ,  2  Howard,  608. 
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party  to  tlic  injury  of  the  other,  and  hence  that  any  law, 
which  in  its  operation  amounts  to  a  denial  or  obstruction 
of  the  right  accruing  by  a  contract,  though  proressing  to 
act  on  Ibe  remedy,  only  impaired  tlie  obligation  of  the 
contract,  and  was  within  this  clause  of  the  constitution. 
Tliat  the  obligation  of  the  contract  between  the  parties, 
in  this  case,  was  to  perform  tlie  promises  and  obligations 
contained  therein ;  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  was  to  dam- 
ages for  the  breach  thereof,  lo  bring  suit  and  obtain  a 
judgment,  to  take  out  and  prosecute  an  execution  against 
the  defendant  until  the  judgment  was  satisfied,  pursuant 
to  the  existing  laws  of  Illinois.  These  law.s,  giving  these 
rigiits,  were  as  perfectly  binding  on  the  defendant,  and 
as  much  a  part  of  the  contract,  as  if  tliry  had  been  set 
forth  in  its  stipulations  in  the  very  words  of  the  law  re- 
lating to  judgments  and  executions.  If  the  defendant 
had  made  sucSi  an  agreement  as  to  authorize  a  sale  of 
his  property;  which  should  be  levied  on  by  the  sheriff, 
for  such  price  as  should  be  bid  for  it  at  a  fair  public  sale 
after  reasonable  notice,  it  would  have  conferred  a  right 
on  the  plaintiA*  which  the  constitution  made  inviolable; 
and  it  could  make  no  difference  whether  such  right  is 
conferred  by  the  terms  or  the  law  of  the  contract.    Any 
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must  be  a  matter  of  uncontrollable  discretion,  in  passing 
laws  relating  to  the  remedy  which  are  regardless  of  the 
efTcct  on  the  right  of  the  plaintiff. 

§  259.  In  ^he  case  of  JVclson  v.  Allen  and  Harruj^a) 
an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Tennessee,  which  gave  to 
a  defendant  the  value  of  his  improvements  made  upoa 
the  land,  in  an  action  of  ejectment  or  by  suit  lor 
the  same,  was  held  to  be  in  conflict  with  this  daase 
of  the  constitution.  The  decision  in  this  case  as  well  as 
in  the  case  of  Brhtoc  v  I^Jvam  and  M^  Campbell^  decided 
previously  in  the  same  court,  was  put  upon  the  ground, 
that  the  bill  of  rights  had  declared,  '^  that  no  late  impairing 
Hue  obligation  of  contracts  shall  l)€  madcJ^  A  grant  from  the 
state  was  a  contract  between  the  state  and  the  grantee. 
It  was  a  contract  executed,  and  it  contained  binding  obli- 
gations on  the  parties.  Any  legislative  act  which  impair- 
ed the  obligation  arising  from  the  grant,  that  the  grantee 
should  have  the  exclusive  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  pio- 
perty  granted,  subject  to  such  Uixes  and  burdens  as  had 
been  customary,  for  the  good  of  society,  before  the  fw- 
mation  of  the  constitution  was  unconstitutional  and  void. 
The  act  in  question  could  not  bear  tlie  test  of  this  prin- 
ciple. The  idea  that  the  state  authorized  a  man  to 
make  an  entry  in  the  surveyor's  books  for  the  land  of 
another,  to  make  extensive  improvements  on  the  land, 
and  imder  such  circumstances,  sustain  an  action  for  the 
value  of  the  improvements,  would  be  subversive  of  the 
clearest  principles  of  natural  right  in  relation  to  property, 
and  conseciuently  in  violation  of  the  constitution,  which 
guarantied  to  every  man  the  exclusive  use  of  Ids  own 
property.  The  same  principle  was  applied  in  a  case  in 
the  same  court  decided  in  18l3.(/>)  In  that  case  the 
court  said :  *^  the  idea  of  property,  so  dear  to  freemen, 
would  be  at  once  lost,  if  it  can  be  controlled  by  others 

(o)  1  Ycrgcr,  3G0.  (h)  Toxinscnd  v.  Ship's  Heirs. 
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without  tlie  owner's  approbation.  Therefore,  at  com- 
mon law,  a  person  who  cleared  or  improved  another's 
land,  without  his  consent  or  request,  was  not  onlj  en- 
titled to  no  compensation,  but  was  liable  to  an  action  of 
trespass ;  though,  it  is  believed,  that  on  the  principles 
governing  a  court  of  equity,  that  court  would  directly 
sustain  an  action  for  the  value  of  improvements.  At 
this  day  it  would  be  time  mis-spent  to  descant  at  length 
upon  the  principles  of  the  constitution  under  which  we 
live.  Let  it  suffice  to  observe,  that  they  secure  to  the 
honest  and  industrious  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  that  honesty  and  industry;  and,  in  other  words, 
the  undisturbed  use  of  tlieir  property.  No  man  can  be 
deprived  of  it  but  by  his  own  consent,  unless  for  the 
public  use;  and  not  then,  without  just  compensation. 
These  principles,  being  inseparably  interwoven  in  the 
frame  and  texture  of  our  constitution,  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  legislative  act."  It  was  upon  analogous 
principles  that  the  supreme  court  of  this  state,  in 
the  case  of  Qiiackenhusk  t.  Danki,(a)  held,  that  the 
act  uf  1842,  exempting  certain  property  from  distress 
for  rent  and  sale  on  execution,  did  not  nflect  execu- 
tions for  debts  contracted  before  its  passage.    That  if 
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edv.  when  they  so  aflect  the  remedy  as  to  impair  the 
ris;ht  itself,  or  engraft  upon  such  right,  terms  and  condi- 
tijns  inconsistent  with  the  original  contract  itself,  and 
thus  affecting  or  impairing  its  obligation.     The  principle 
has  universally  obtained,  that  no  act  of  the  legislature 
can  alter  the  nature  and  legal  effect  of  an  existing  con- 
tract, to  the  prejudice  of  either  party.     The  difficulty 
that  has  arisen  in  all  tlic  cases  upon  this  subject  has 
been  in  defining  and  ascertaining  the  line  of  demarcation, 
between  acts  which  affect  the  contract  so  as  to  impair 
its  obligation,  and  acts  relating  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  contract,  hut  affecting  only  the  remedy.(a) 

§  2G0.  There  is  another  class  of  cases  w^hich  have 
arisen  in  our  courts,  which  have  been  upheld  as  not 
within  this  clause  of  the  constitution,  and  which  pro- 
cetnl  upon  the  ground,  that  they  effect  the  remedy  ifwrdy^ 
auil  leave  the  contract  untouched  and  unimpaired.  The 
renuHly  of  imprisoning  the  debtor  may  be  taken  away, 
and  has  been  so  taken  aw  ay ;  and  such  laws  have  been 
held  as  not  impairing  the  obligation  of  the  contract. 
Tliis  distinction  was  clearly  recognized  in  the  case  of 
Sfuri^cs  V.  CVoiriiins![shicld^{b)  and  it  was  upon  this  dis- 
tiuctnin  tliat  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts,  in  the 
c;iMi'  o\  /{ii(rloir  v.  PrUcliard,{c)  held,  that  the  insolvent 
law  i»r  IS:LS,  which  provided  that  an  assignment  should 
\\'y^{  {\\v  ilrhtor's  property  in  the  assignee,  although  the 
hmwv  niii;lit  th(Mi  be  attached  on  mesne  process,  and 
mhiMild  ilissolvt*  such  attachment,  applied  to  an  attach- 
uiiiil  hiadi*  after  the  statute  went  into  operation,  for  tlie 
|iui|i(»^e  nf  si'curing  a  debt  incurred  before  its  enactment, 
\\a»  Hill  onr  impairing  the  obligation  of  the  contract,  but 


^..>  .*.iu«  A«"i;  V.  /W/iriM,  15  Mass.  R.  417.     Foster  v.  Essex  Dank^\(» 
y.\  \  Who'll-  rJv*. 
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only  affected  the  remedy.  The  court  held,  thai  the  cre- 
ditor had  no  vested  right  in  the  mere  remedy,  unless  he 
had  exercised  it  by  tlie  commencement  of  legal  process 
under  it,  before  the  law  making  an  alteration  concern- 
ing it  should  have  gone  into  operation,  and  that  in  that 
case  the  attachment  had  not  been  made  until  after  the 
act  was  passed. 

§  201.  This  constitutional  restriction  also  prohibits 
any  state  passing  a  law  divesting  a  vested  right,  whether 
that  right  be  acquired  under  or  by  virtue  of  an  express 
contract,  or  acquired  under  or  by  virtue  of  a  cliarter 
granted  by  the  government  itsclf>  cither  to  individuals  or 
to  a  corporation,  or  held  umler  a  government  charter  an- 
tecedent to  American  independence.  It  was  held,  in  the 
case  of  The  Trustees  »J'  DavlmouUi  OMegc  v.  Ifood- 
ira/yi,(rt)Uiat  tlie  cliarter  granted  by  the  Uritish  crown  ti> 
the  tru-steea  of  Uartinouth  College  in  \ew  Hampshire,  in 
170!^),  was  a  contract  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
charter  was  not  dissolved  by  the  Revolution. 

§  2G2.  In  the  case  last  cited  the  constitutionality  of 
acts  of  the  legislature  of  N.  U.,  amending  and  altering  the 
charter  of  Dartmouth  College  came  in  question.   Among 
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concerning  civil  institutions,  which  must  change- with 
circumstances,  and  be  modified  by  ordinary  legislation ; 
which  deeply  concern  the  public,  and  which,  to  preserve 
good  government,  the  public  judgment  must  controL 
That  even  marriage  is  a  contract,  and  its  obligations  are 
affected  by  tlie  laws  respecting  divorces.  That  the 
clause  in  the  constitution,  if  construed  in  its  greatest 
latitude,  would  prohibit  these  laws.  Taken  in  its  broad 
unlimited  sense,  the  clause  would  be  an  unprofitable  and 
vexatious  interference  with  the  internal  concerns  of  a 
state,  would  unnecessarily  and  unwisely  embarrass  its 
legislation,  and  render  imnmtable  tliose  civil  institutions, 
which  are  established  for  purposes  of  internal  govern- 
ment, and  which,  to  subserve  those  purposes,  ought  to 
vary  with  varying  circumstances.  That  as  the  framers 
of  the  constitution  could  never  have  intended  to  insert 
in  that  instrument  a  provision  so  unnecessary,  so  mis- 
chievousy  and  so  repugnant  to  its  general  spirit,  tlie  term 
'  contract,'  must  be  understood  in  a  more  limited  sense; 
That  it  must  be  understood  as  intended  to  guard  against 
a  power  of  at  least  doubtful  utility,  the  abuse  of  which 
had  been  extensively  felt ;  and  to  restrain  tlie  legislature 
in  future  from  violating  the  right  of  property.  That  an- 
terior to  the  fornuUion  of  the  constitution,  a  course  of 
legislation  had  ])revailed  in  many,  if  not  in  all,  of  the 
states,  >vliich  weakcMied  the  confidence  of  man  in  man, 
and  embarrassed  all  transactions  between  individuals,  by 
dispensing  with  a  faithful  performance  of  engagements. 
To  correct  this  mischief,  by  restraining  the  power  which 
produced  it,  the  state  legislatures  were  forbidden  *  to  pass 
any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,'  that  is, 
of  contracts  respecting  property,  under  which  some  iu- 
dividual  could  claim  a  right  to  something  beneficial  to 
himself;  and  that  since  the  clause  in  the  constitution 
must  in  construction  receive  some  limitation,  it  may  be 
confined,  and  ought  to  be  confined,  to  cases  of  tliis  de- 
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scription ;  to  cases  within  the  mischief  it  was  intended 
to  remedy.  The  general  correctness  of  these  observa- 
tions cannot  be  controverted.  That  the  framcrs  of  the 
constitution  did  not  intend  to  I'estrain  the  states  in  the 
regulation  of  their  civil  institutions,  adopted  for  internal 
government,  and  that  the  instrument  they  have  given  us, 
is  not  to  be  so  construed,  may  be  admitted.  The  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution  never  has  been  understood  to 
embrace  other  contracts,  than  those  which  respect  pro- 
perty, or  some  object  of  value,  and  confer  rights  which 
may  be  asserted  in  a  court  of  justice.  It  never  has  been 
understood  to  restrict  the  general  right  of  the  legislature 
to  legislate  o»the  subject  of  divorces.  Those  acts  enable 
some  tribunal,  not  to  impair  a  marriage  contract,  but  to 
liberate  one  of  the  parties  because  it  has  been  broken 
by  the  otBer.  When  any  state  legislature  shall  pass  an 
act  annulling  all  marriage  contracts,  or  allowing  either 
party  to  annul  it  witiiout  the  consent  of  the  other,  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  inquire,  whether  such  an  act  be  consti- 
tutional." ''  If  the  act  of  incorporation  be  a  grant  of  political 
power,  if  it  create  a  civil  institution  to  be  employed  in  the 
admini.stration  of  the  government,  or  if  the  funds  of  the 
college  be  public  property,  or  if  the  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, as  a  government,  be  alone  interested  in  its  trans- 
actions, the  subject  is  one  in  which  the  legislature  of  (he 
state  may  act  according  to  its  own  judgment,  unrestrained 
by  any  limitation  of  its  power  imposed  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  tlic  United  States.  But  if  this  be  a  private  elee- 
mosynary institution,  endowed  witii  a  capacity  to  take 
property  for  objects  uncoimected  with  government, 
whose  funds  are  bestowed  by  individuals  on  the  faith  of 
the  charter ;  if  the  donors  have  stipulated  for  the  future 
disposition  and  management  of  those  funds  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  themselves ;  there  may  be  more  difli- 
culty  in  the  case,  although  neither  the  persons  who  have 
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niatlc  tlicse  ^tipnlat'nui-^  imr  those  for  whose  benefit  they 
were  iiuule.  sh«»uM  ho  jvartirs  to  the  cause.  Those  who 
are  no  loninT  iiiiorcslod  in  the  property,  may  yet  retain 
.such  an  interi'<t  in  the  preservation  of  their  own  arrange- 
ments, as  to  liave  a  riijht  to  insist,  that  those  arninge- 
nients  shall  l)C  held  saireil.    Or,  if  thev  have  themseWes 

m 

disappeand,  it  btronies  a  suhject  of  serious  and  anxious 
inquiry,  whether   lliosc    wh«ini   they  have  legally  eni- 
poweri*d  to  represent  them  forever,  may  not   assert  all 
the  riijhts  wliirh  they  possessed,  while  in  being ;  whether, 
if  they  be  without  personal  representatives  who  may 
feel   injureil  by  a  violation  of  the  ctunpact,  the  trustees 
be  not  so  coinj^letely  their  representatives^in  the  eye  of 
the  law.  a<  u\  stand  in  their  place,  ni>t  only  as  respects 
the  govermnent  of  the  college,  but  also  as  respects  the 
maintenanec  of  the  college  charter."     At  page  518  he 
said:    'This  is  plainly  a  contract  to  which  the  donors, 
the  trustees  and  the  cn»wn,  (to  whose  rights  and  obli- 
tjations   \ew  Ham])shire  succeeds.)   were  the  original 
parties.     It  is  a  contract  made  on  a  valuable  considera- 
tion.    It  is  a  c(»ntract  f(»r  the  sc^curity  and  disposition  of 
pivperty.     It   is  a  c(»ntrait,  on  the  faith  of  which,  real 
and   jRT.sonal   vsVMv  has  hc^n  con\eyed  to  the  corpora- 
tion.    It  is  then  a  contract  within  the  letter  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  within  its  spirit  also,  uidess  the  fact,  that 
the  pn»]HTty  is  invested  by  the  donors  in  trustees  fi)r  the 
promotion  of  reliuion  and  ('(huation.  lor  the  benefit  of 
per.<t)n.s  who  iwc  perjuHiially  changing,  though   the  ob- 
jects remain  the  same,  shall  create  a  ])articular  excep- 
tion, taking  this  case  out  of  the  pr(»liihition  contained  in 
(he  constitution.     It  is  more  than  possible,  that  the  pre- 
servation of  riu'litsof  this  description  was  not  particularly 
in  the  view  <»I'the  fraintM's  of  the  constitution,  when  the 
flause  under  consideration  was  introduced  iiit<i  that  in- 
strument.     It  is  probable,  that  interferences  of  more 
ircquent  recurrence,  to  which  the  temptation  was  stronger 
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and  of  which  the  mischief  was  more  extensive,  consti- 
tuted the  great  motive  for  imposing  this  lestriction  on 
tlie  state  legislatures.  But  although  a  particular  and  a 
rare  case  may  not,  in  itself,  be  of  suflicient  magnitude  to 
induce  a  rule,  yet  it  must  be  governed  by  the  rule,  when 
established,  unless  some  plain  and  strong  reason  for  ex- 
cluding it  can  be  given.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that 
this  particular  case  was  not  in  the  mind  of  the  conven- 
tion, when  the  article  was  framed,  nor  of  the  American 
people,  when  it  was  adopted.  It  is  necessary  to  go 
farther,  and  to  say  that,  had  this  particular  case  been 
su^csted,  the  language  would  have  been  so  varied,  as  to 
exclude  it,  or  it  would  have  been  made  a  special  excep- 
tion. The  case  being  within  the  words  of  the  rule,  must 
be  within  its  opcralion  likewise,  unless  there  be  some- 
thing in  the  literal  construction  so  obviously  absurd,  or 
mischievous,  or  repugnant  to  the  general  spirit  of  the 
instrument,  as  to  justify  those  who  expound  the  consti- 
tution in  making  it  an  exception.  On  what  safe  and 
intelligible  ground  can  this  exception  stand  ?  There  is 
no  expression  in  the  constitution,  no  sentiment  delivered 
by  its  contemporaneous  expounders,  which  would  justify 
us  in  making  it.    In  the  absence  of  all  authority  of  this 
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...  jie  11  '     Almost  all  eleemosvnary  corporationsi 
.  -^    -...•::i  are  created  for  the  promotion  of  religion,  of 
•r    'f  education,  are   of  the  same  character. 
.  •-»!;:    iv   n  this  case  is  the  law  of  all.     In  every  literary 
.  ;i!i:uno  iastitution,  unless  the  objects  of  the  bounty 
t    -•- :  5<ives  incorporated,  the  whole  legal  interest  is 
.•.v>*ct.>,  aud  can  bo  asserted  only  by  them.     The 
.iiv  i^,  T  ciLiiiuaiits  of  the  bounty,  if  they  can  appear  in 
.  t.  t   u  111,  can  appear  only  to  complain  of  the  trustees. 
M.    t;ici-  siiuations,  they  arc  identified  with,  and  per- 
^v..v..,»i  »v    lUo  inistees;  and  their  rights  are  to  be  de- 
•  .  '.  uid  !!Kiiiuained  by  them.     Religion,  charity,  and 
.  -...^u,  arc,  in  the  law  of  England,  legatees  or  donees, 
»i  ivcciving  bequests  or  donations  in  this  form. 
».,'iVvir  in  court,  and  claim  or  defend  by  the  cor- 
.  »!       Vrc  iliev  of  so  little  estimation  in  tlie  United 
X,    M.  contracts  for  their  benefit  must  be  excluded 
:ic  .Mucclion  of  words,  which  in  (heir  natural  im- 
lu .  1.I0  ihi*ni  :     Or  do  such  contracts  so  necessarily 
v\\  mv\lolling  by  the  authority  of  the  legisla- 
te v»i\imarv  rules  of  construction    must   be 
v\l  III  iU\ior  to  leave  them  exposed  to  legislative 
v.;  uvl.  that  tlieso  objects  arc  not  deemed 
i  i  ui  \hc  I  niiod  States.     The  interest  which 
MS  v*\c;u\l.  proves  tliat  they  are  not.     The 
*   uu*  v\»:i^;uniion  did  not  deem  them  unworthy 
I  V  .i  si  pi\ui\lion.     They  have,  though  in  a  dif- 
•  \;::i.vSiod  ihoir  respect  for  science,  by  re- 
.»  '..\'  C-»\v  rniuont  of  the  Union  the  power  *lo 
I  \*  i»:\v,i\*^'^  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  secu- 
iru\i   unios,  10  authors  and   inventors,  the 
v.    •  ;:.i  u*  tluur  respective  writings  and  discove- 
l  '.>    h.i\v^  >o  lar  withdrawn  science,  and  the 
4  ^>.  -.xstv  iho  action  of  the  state  governments. 
\^  »v  ,  ^* »  xluuiM  ihoy  be  supposed  so  regardless  of  con- 
,,»^,»   .;i.\dc  101   the  advancement  of  literature,  as  to 
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intend  to  exclude  them  from  provisions,  made  for  the 
security  of  ordinary  contracts  between  man  and  man  ? 
No  reason  for  making  this  supposition  is  perceived.  If 
the  insignificance  of  the  object  does  not  require  that  we 
should  exclude  contracts  respecting  it  from  the  protec- 
tion of  the  constitution  ;  neither,  as  we  conceive,  is  the 
policy  of  leaving  them  subject  to  legislative  alteration 
so  apparent,  as  to  require  a  forced  construction  of  that 
instrument  in  order  to  ciTect  it.  These  eleemosynary 
InBtitutions  do  not  fill  the  place,  which  would  otherwise 
be  occupied  by  government,  but  that  which  would  other- 
wise remain  vacant.  Tliey  are  complete  acquisitions  to 
literature.  They  are  donations  to  education ;  donations 
fvhicli  any  government  must  be  disposed  rather  to  en- 
courage than  to  discountenance.  It  requires  no  very 
critical  examination  of  the  human  mind  to  enable  us  to 
determine,  that  one  great  inducement  to  these  gifts  is  the 
conviction  felt  by  the  giver,  that  tiic  disposition  he  makes 
of  them  is  immutable.  It  is  probable,  that  no  man  ever 
was,  and  that  no  man  ever  will  be,  the  founder  of  a  col- 
lege, believing  at  the  time,  that  an  act  of  incorporation 
constitutes  no  security  for  the  institution  ;  believing,  that 
it  is  immediately  to  be  deemed  a   public  institution, 
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meats,  thev  still  clcremed  it  Dccessarv  to  leave  these  con- 

•       •  • 

tracts  subject  to  tLose  iuterferences.'' 

§  '2»J3.  It  has  alsj  been  held,  that  an  act  of  the  legw- 
kiture  declaring  tliat  certain  lands  which  had  been  pur- 
chased for  the  Indians,  should  not  thereafter  be  subject 
to  any  tax.  constituted  a  contract  within  this  clause  of 
the  fedend  constitution  which  could  not  be  rescinded  by 
a  subsequent  legislative  act,  so  as  to  admit  of  taxing 
such  land  when  held  by  grantees  deriving  title  from  the 
Indians.     Marshall.  Ch.  J.,  held,  that  every  requisite  to 
the  formation  of  a  contract  was  found  in  the  proceedings 
between  the  then  colony  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Indians. 
The  subject  was  a  purchase  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, of  extensive  claims  of  the  Indians,  the  extinguish- 
ment of  which  would  quiet  the  title  to  a  laige  portion 
of  the  province.    A  proposition  to  this  effect  was  made, 
the  terms  stipulated,  the  consideration  agreed  upon,  and 
in  consideration  of  which  the  Indians  executed  a  deed  of 
cession.     That  this  was  a  contract  clothed  in  forms  of 
unusual  solenmity.     The  privilege,  though  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians,  was  annexed  bv  the  terms  which  created 
it  to  the  land  itself  and  not  to  the  person.     That  the 
contract  had  been  impaired  by  a  law  which  annulled  ao 
executed  part  of  the  rights  secured  by  this  contract.(a) 
The  same  principle  was  also  adopted  and  applied  in  the 
case  of  OsUnnc  v.  I/umjilirej/  ;(6)  and  also  in  the  case 
ui'Attrat*r  v.  JV^MrUUi:.(^c)     In   the  last  case  it  was 
said,  that  {irt»perty  given  under  the  statute,  so  long  as  it 
is  applied  to  the  uses  designated,  must  forever  retain  the 
rights  and  piivileges  attached  to  it,  at  the  time  of  the 
grant .    that  the  government  made  a  contract  with  all 


(d)   AfM-  Jr-sfh  V.  UVfon,  T  Craacli,  104. 
^M  :  lb\»*  K.  335. 
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such  persons  as  might  be  disposed  to  give  their  property 
to  those  religious  purposes  and  charitable  uses,  that  it 
should  forever  be  exempted  from  taxation :  that  a  right 
in  the  grantees,  donees,  devisees  or  legatees,  became 
vested,  which  no  subsequent  legislature  could  divest. 
They  had  a  right,  at  all  times,  to  prescribe  the  terms  on 
which  any  future  grants  or  donations  should  be  made  or 
given;  but  they  had  no  constitutional  right  or  power, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  impair  former  grants, 
or  to  lessen  their  natural  productiveness.  Taxation 
might  be  a  worm  at  the  root,  which,  in  its  consequen- 
ces, might  destroy  both  root  and  branch. 

§  264.  The  legislature  of  Georgia  authorized  the  sale 
of  a  tract  of  wild  land  belonging  to  the  state,  and  a  grant 
thereof  was  made  by  letters  patent,  in  pursuance  of  that 
authority,  to  the  Georgia  Company.  A  succeeding  le- 
gislature declared  the  act  to  be  void.  It  was  held,  that 
the  former  grant  was  an  executed  contract,  and  that  the 
former  act  could  not  be  repealed,  so  as  to  rescind  a  sale 
under  it,  without  impairing  the  obligation  of  an  executed 
contract.(a)  Upon  the  same  principle,  the  supreme 
court  of  North  Carolina  declared  an  act  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional and  void,  which  repealed  a  statute  granting  land 
to  the  University  in  that  state.(/>)  Where  a  town,  that 
held  lands  by  grant  for  the  use  of  scliools  therein,  de- 
cided to  sell  the  lands,  and  procured  an  act  incorpora- 
ting certain  persons  as  trustees,  and  authorizing  them  to 
sell  the  lands  and  put  the  proceeds  at  use,  applying  the 
interest  to  the  support  of  schools,  and  empowering  them 
to  fill  vacancies  in  their  own  board:  this  was  held  to 
constitute  a  contract,  and  that  a  subsequent  statute  au- 
thorizing the  town  to  choose  new  trustees,  and  directing 


(a)  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  C  C ranch.  67. 

{b)   University  ▼.  Foijt  2  Ilayvv.  310  ;  Drew  v.  Foi/j  1  Murphy,  58. 
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the  former  trustees  to  deliver  the  property,  was  within 
this  clause  of  the  constitution,  and  therefore  void.(a)  It 
has  been  held,  that  tliis  constitutional  restriction  extends 
to  all  rights  arising  under  all  contracts,  whether  written 
ur  parol,  whether  expressed  or  implied,  whetlier  arising 
from  the  stipulation  of  parties,  or  accruing  by  the  opera- 
tion  of  law  ;  and  that  this  restriction  must  be  considered 
as  rendering  void  any  statute  which  is  retrospective,  pro- 
vided it  tlestroys  a  vested  right  of  action  arising  ex  con- 
tractii.  It  was  upon  this  ground,  that  in  the  case  of 
Lewis  V.  Bra4:lccnbrulge,(lj)  it  was  held,  that  when  bail 
was  absolutely  fixed,  and  had  no  further  time,. the  right 
of  the  judgment  creditor  to  his  debt  from  the  bail  was  a 
vested  right,  arising  ex  contractu^  of  which  right  no  sub- 
sequent legislative  act  could  deprive  him.  Upon  the 
same  principle  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Vermont, 
which  released  the  body  of  a  debtor  from  imprisonment, 
and  also  directed  that  the  bond  which  he  had  given  to 
the  sheriff  for  tlie  prison  liberties,  and  which  the  sheriff 
had  assigned  to  the  creditor,  should  be  discharged,  was 
within  this  constitutional  prohibition.(6')  So  too,  where 
by  a  patent,  a  tract  of  land  was  granted  to  A,  including 
a  river  not  navii^able,  without  any  reservation,  or  any 
restriction  in  tlic  use  of  the  river — it  was  held,  that  a 
subsequent  statute  which  required  A  to  alter  his  dam  on 
the  river,  so  as  to  let  salmon  pass  up,  impaired  the  obli- 
gation of  the  contract  contained  in  the  patent,  and  was 
therefore  v()id.((/) 

§  ^df).  The  question  has  several   times  been  under 
consideration,  whether  statutes   of  limitation    to  take 


(a)  Trustees,  cj^c.  v.  Bradbury,  2  Fairfield,  118  ;  Norris  v.  Trustees  of  Ad- 
ington  Academy,  7  Gill  i^'  John.  7. 
(0)  I  Bluckf.  K.  i2-20. 
(c)  Starr  v.  llobiuson,  I  Chip.  257. 
{d)  People  V.  Plait,  17  J.  U.  195. 
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effect  instanter,  and  affecting  antecedent  existing  rights, 
were  in  cooflict  with  the  constitution  as  impairing  tlie 
obligation  of  contracts?  Although  ordinary  statutes  of 
limitations  to  actions  are  not  within  this  clause,  yet  if 
such  a  statute  should  be  passed  which  does  not  allow  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  passing  thereof,  for  the  com- 
mencement of  suits  on  existing  causes  of  action,  such 
an  act  would  be  unconstitutional .(«)  The  authority  of 
the  legislature  to  pass  statutes  of  limitation,  in  the  form 
in  which  they  are  usually  enacted,  is  not  to  be  denied. 
Such  statutes  have  been  considered  salutary  in  their 
consequences.  With  respect  to  personal  actions,  they 
serve  to  render  people  attentive  to  the  early  adjustment 
of  demands,  and  prevent  the  disturbance  of  settlements 
which  have  been  made,  but  of  which  the  proof  may 
have  been  lost.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  legislature 
have  allowed  a  certain  time  after  the  passage  of  the  law, 
and  before  its  operation  should  commence,  within  which 
the  creditors  might  institute  legal  process  for  the  reco- 
very of  the  debts  due  them,  if  they  should  incline  so  to 
do.  And  it  is  very  clear  that  if  no  such  interval  is  al- 
lowed, hut  the  act  is  permitted  to  take  effect  itvilanlcr, 
thereby  depriving  creditors  at  once  of  all  legal  remedy 
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suits  nt  law,  wliich  when  enacted  w^ith  discretion,  and 
n  rvtwmahlr  timv  nUnxccd  for  tltc  cormncnccnicnt  of  siiiU 
on  cxht'm^  dnnatuh,  are  wholesome  and  useful  regula- 
tions, would  be  extravagant/'      But  in  that  case,  the 
court  did  not  allow  the  limitation  to  extend  to  actions 
on  Ixmds  w^here  the  escape  had  taken  place  before  the 
passin^i:  of  the  act,  and  a  right  of  action  had  vested  in 
the  creditor.    Mr.  Justice  Story  says :  "  If  the  legislature 
were  to  pass  an  act  of  limitations,  by  which  all  actions 
upon  past  disseizins  were  to  be  barred,  without  any  al- 
lowance of  time  for  the  commencement  thereof  infiUuro^ 
it  would  be  dillicult  to  support  its  constitutionality,  for 
it  would  be  completely  retrospective  in  its  operation  on 
vested  rights."(/x)      Chief  Justice  Marshall  has  said — 
"  If  in  a  state  where  six  years  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  to 
an  action  of  assumpsit^  a  law  should  pass  declaring  that 
cx)ntracts  alvemhj  in  cxi^tcncc^  not  barred  by  the  statute, 
should  be  construed  to  be  within  it,  there  could  be  little 
doubt  of  its  unconstitutionality.     So  if  a  law  should  de- 
clare  that  contracts  entered  into,  and   reserving  legal 
interest,  should  be  nsiurioiis  and  voidy  either  in  whole  or 
in  part,  it  would  impair  the  obligation  of  the  contract, 
and  would  be  clearly  unconstitutional. '(/>) 

§  200.  The  following  cases  have  been  held  not  to 
come  within  this  constitutional  restriction : — 1st.  It  has 
been  held,  that  a  state  law  may  be  retrospective  in  its 
character,  and  may  even  divest  vested  rights,  w^ithout 
violating  this  clause  of  the  constitution,  provided  it  does 
not  impair  the  obligation  of  a  contract.  Thus  it  was 
held  in  the  case  o(  Tlic  Proprietors  of  the  Charles  /firir 
Bridge  v.  The  Proprietors  of  the  Warren  Bridge^(c)  that 


(a)  Society,  k\c.  v.  U7»fr/ffr,  2  Gall.  194. 

{h)  Sitirgcs.s  V.  Crownirigshicldf  4  Wheat.  H.  122. 

(c)  II  Vet.  R.  420. 
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where  the  legislature  granted  to  Harvard  Collie  the 
libertj  and  power  to  dispose  of  a  ferry  from  Cbartcstown 
over  Charles  River  to  Boston,  and  to  receive  rent  for 
4he  same,  and  afterwards  incorporated  a  company  to 
erect  a  bridge  over  the  same  river  in  the  same  place 
where  the  ferry  had  been  used,  the  company  paying  an- 
nually to  the  college  £200,  the  charter  of  the  latter  com- 
pany giving  it  the  right  to  take  tolls  for  forty  years, 
which  was  subsequently  extended  to  seveuty  years ;  that 
the  legislature  might  before  the  expimtiou  of  the  forty 
years,  authorize  the  erectioD  of  another  bridge  from 
Boston  to  Charlestuwn  over  Charles  River,  and  in  such 
proximity  to  the  former  bridge  as  to  injuriously  affect  the 
tolls  of  the  iirst  bridge  company.  The  decision  of  this 
case  was  based  upon  the  gromid  that  the  charter  to  the 
company  did  not  create  a  coutract  on  the  part  of  the 
state  with  that  company,  that  no  other  company  should 
be  incorporated  with  like  privileges,  if  tlie  convenience 
of  the  public  demanded,  or  the  legislature  thought  fit  to 
grant  it,  and  lience  there  was  no  contract  existing,  the 
obligation  of  which  was  violated  by  this  act.(n) 

§  267.    The  legislature   may  constitutionally  enact 
laws  to  render  valid  and  legal  the  doings  of  public  offi- 
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cliaoged  by  the  le^Iature ;  tliat  members  should  not  be 
added  or  removed,  that  mode«  of  election,  expulsion,  and 
suspension  of  mentbers,  should  not  be  altered;  that  what- 
ever belonged  to  their  organic  constitution  and  action, 
as  bodies  politic,  should  continue  and  be  determined  by 
the  terms  of  the  charter.  In  addition  to  whicli,  the 
powers  specially  granted  to  them,  were  not  to  be  with- 
drawn or  diniiuished.  But  such  immunities  and  privi- 
leges did  not  exempt  corporations  from  the  operation  of 
those  laws  made  for  the  general  regulation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  citizens.  In  answer  to  the  objection  taken 
to  this  act,  "  that  it  diminished  the  rights  of  corporations 
as  such,  and  thereby  impaired  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
that  it  diminished  the  time  for  which,  by  charter,  they 
wore  empowered  to  act  aa  such  corporation,  to  wit,  all 
the  time  until  1851 ;  that  granting  an  injuucUoD,  before 
a  hearing,  might  diminish  this  term  of  unrestricted 
action,  because  the  injunction  might  go  to  the  eutire 
suspension  of  their  corporate  functions,  did  diminish  the 
time  for  which  they  were  expressly  aulhurized  to  act ;" 
it  was  held,  that  the  suspension  was  not  an  arbitrary 
diminution  of  the  period  of  their  organic  existence  as  a 
corporation.    They  were  incorporated  on  many  condi- 
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quired  ;  and  tlicy  might  obtain  security  for  their  violated 
rights  by  attacliiiient,  sequestration,  or  such  other  process 
as  the  hiw  furnislied,  either  before  or  after  obtaining 
judgment.  Hut  the  violation  might  be  of  such  a  nature, 
as  to  aflect  the  rights  of  great  numbers,  so  that  it  might 
be  considered  as  an  injury  to  the  conmiunity  at  large, 
in  whicli  case,  it  Avas  more  consistent  vviMi  public  safety 
and  convenience,  and  entirely  consonant  to  the  whole 
course  of  the  administration  of  justice,  to  institute  a  pro- 
cess in  the  name  and  under  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment, bound  as  it  was  to  provide  security  for  its  citizens. 
When,  therefore,  the  law  provided  for  the  commence- 
ment of  such  a  process,  upon  such  probable  grounds  as 
should  he  deemed  sufficient  to  justify  a  w^ell  founded  ap- 
prehension of  misconduct,  it  was  not  an  arbitrary  sus- 
pension of  the  corporate  powers  of  the  bank,  but  a  spe- 
cies of  compulsory  process,  analogous  to  the  constant 
course  of  actioji  in  similar  cases,  designed  to  take  the 
subject  of  controversv  into  the  custody  of  the  law,  durins 
the  incjuiry,  to  prevent  further  progress  in  a  course  thus 
probably  shown  to  be  mischievous  and  dangerous,  and 
to  secure  the  means  of  affording  redress  to  the  suflcrers, 
in  case  the  misdenieanors  alleged  should  be  found  to 
exist. 

§  2{V.\  It  has  hcen  held,  in  se\.eral  cases  in  Massachu- 
setts, that  statutes  changing  estates  of  joint-tenancy  into 
a  tenancy  in  common,  although  it  extended  to  past  grants 
and  devises,  was  not  w  ithin  this  clause  of  the  constitu- 
tion, as  their  operation  was  not  to  impair  any  vested  right, 
but  rather  to  render  the  teimre  more  beneficial. («)  In 
the  first  case  cited,  Parsons.  Chief  Justice,  placed  the  de- 
cision on  the  ground,  that  the  legislature  might  alter  the 
tenure  by  the  substitution  of  one  more  beneficial.    In  the 


(a)  Holbrook  v.  Finney,  4  Mass.  R.  5CG.    Miller  v.  Miller,  IC  Mass.  R.  59. 
Burghardt  v.  Turner,  12  Pick.  534. 
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second  case  above  cited  tbe  court  conceded,  that  tlie  legis- 
lature could  not  impair  the  title  to  estates  without  the 
consent  of  the  proprietors  unless  for  public  objects,  when 
an  adequate  consideration  should  be  provided,  but  tliat 
there:  could  be  no  objection  to  the  operation  of  a  statute 
retrospectively  wliich  should  enlarge  or  otherwise  make 
more  vjiluaWe  the  title  to  an  estate ;  for  that  in  auch  cases 
the  consent  of  the  owners  to  the  act  might  be  presumed. 
In  a  note  to  this  case,  the  editor  suggests  a  doubt  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  decision  in  the  last  case  cited.  He  places 
the  doubt  upon  the  ground,  that  the  judgment  could  only 
be  maintained,  as  it  would  seem,  from  the  express  words 
of  the  act,  which  seemed  to  refer  to  all  conveyances, 
which  had  been  or  should  be  made.  That  although  a 
retroactive  law,  so  far  as  it  affected  the  remedy  only,  was 
unobjectionable ;  but  in  tins  case,  if  the  words  of  the 
act  were  to  have  their  full  force,  rights  already  vested 
and  acquired  under  conveyances  already  made  were  to 
he  alfected,  altered,  and  taken  away.  But  in  a  subse- 
quent case,  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  two  cases  above 
cited  was  affirmed,  and  it  was  held,  that  it  was  no  ob- 
jection to  the  provision  of  this  statute  that  the  deed  had 
been  previously  made,  and  had  already  created  an  estate 
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gardcd  as  a  contract  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitu- 
tion,  and  that  sucli  grant  could  not  be  revoked  by  a  state 
legishitiire,  yet  that  there  could  be  no  doubt,  but  that 
land  granted  by  the  government  might  be  taken  by  the 
legislature,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain, 
on  payment  of  an  equivalent,  and  that  such  an  appropri- 
ation was  not  a  violation  of  a  contract  by  wliicli  propertji 
or  rights  in  the  nature  of  property,  and  which  might  be 
compensated  for  in  damages,  were  granted  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  iudividuals.(a)  The  decision  in  the  case  last 
cited  might  be  placed  upon  another  ground,  to  wit,  that 
as  the  right  of  eminent  domain  is  an  inherent  sovereign 
]M)\ver,  admitted  and  recognized  under  all  governments; 
that  right  gives  to  the  legislature  the  control  of  private 
)>roperty  for  public  use.  This  fundamental  principle 
of  all  govcrinnents  may  be  considered  as  a  condition 
annexed  to  all  grants  of  land,  and  as  such,  entering 
into  and  forming  a  part  of  the  contract,  hi  all  grants  of 
this  character,  and  subject  to  which  all  such  grants  are 
held.  Thus  entering  into  and  forming  a  part  of  the  con- 
tract itself,  the  exercise  of  this  right  cannot  in  any  just 
sense  be  said  to  impair  iUc  obligation  of  such  contract. 
§  271,  It  will  not  impair  the  ohligaticm  of  a  contract 
created  by  the  grant  of  a  charter,  if  the  projiertv  of  the 
corporatit)n  he  taken  for  the  public  use.  I^vcn  if  the 
powers  of  the  corporation  l)c  thereby  susj)ended,  or  the 
corporation  itself  dissolved. (/>)  An  act  of  the  legislature 
made  without  any  consideration,  and  intended  as  a  mere 
gratuity,  executory  in  its  character,  and  unexecuted  in 
fact,  docs  not  in  fact  create  such  a  vested  right  or  con- 


(a)  Boston  Water  Power  Co.  v.  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail  Road  Co.,  23 
Pick.  300. 

{b)  Backus  v.  Lebanon^  11  N.  II.  11).  8oe  also  The  Proprietors  to  the 
Piscataqua  Bridi^^e  v.  The  .Vt/f  Hampshire  Bridge,  7  j\.  li.  35.  Barber^. 
Andover,  8  N.  H    398. 
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tract  as  that  it  may  not  be  changed  or  defeated  by  sub- 
sequent acts  of  Ie^slation.(a)  This  decision  in  the  case 
last  cited  was  placed  upon  the  ground  that  the  act  was  ex- 
ecutory ;  that  the  constitution  had  adopted  a  distinction 
between  contracts  executory  and  executed,  and  did  not 
mean  togive  any  efficacy  to  nude  pacts,  nor  to  create  new 
obligations,  but  to  preserve  all  the  obligatory  force  of  con- 
tracts, and  that  all  such  executory  contracts  as  it  protected 
Were  such,  and  only  such,  as  were  founded  on  a  sufficient 
consideration  ;  that  tiie  act  was  a  mere  promise  to  col- 
lect and  pay  over  a  fund,  and  that  as  a  mere  gratuity. 
This  promise  to  collect,  and  the  promise  to  deliver  might 
be  retracted  at  any  time  before  it  was  executed,  without 
impairing  the  obligation  of  any  contract. 

§  272.  Although  marriage  is  a  civil  contract,  it  is  evident 
from  tlie  nature  of  the  obligation  it  imposes,  from  the  ap- 
propriate remedies,  when  they  are  violated,  and  from  rea- 
sons which  must  have  actuated  the  framers  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  that  general  laws,  providing 
for  the  dissolution  of  existing  marriages,  but  operating 
upon  transactions  subsequent  to  their  passage,  are  not 
within  this  clause  of  the  constitution.(&)  A  private  act  of 
the  legislature  authorizing  the  sale  of  the  estates  of  infants, 
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tor  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  ;  and  all 
such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of 
the  congress.      Xo  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
congress,  lay  any  duty  or  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships 
of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or 
compact  with  another  state  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or 
eng:*ge  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  im- 
minent danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay/'     We  have 
already,  w*hcn  considering  the  powers  of  congress,  oon- 
sidered  the  cases  which  have  arisen  under  tliat  branch 
of  this  clause  which  relates  to  states  laying  imposts,  or 
duties  on  imports  or  exports.     It  will  therefore  be  un- 
necessary to  advert  to  them  in  this  connection. 
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CHAPTEU  IX. 

OV   CONSTITUTIONAL   RESTRICTION    IPON     LEGISLATIVE 
POWER. 

§  274.  Having  considered  in  a  previous  chapter  the 
rcstriclions  upon  lej^islative  power  under  the  federal  con- 
vtitution,  we  shall  in  the  next  place  consider  those  which 
are  contained  in  the  constitutions  of  the  respective  states. 
These  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  two  classes. 
Those  which  restrict  legislative  action,  unless  certain 
conditions  precedent  are  complied  with,  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  give  validity  tu  a  legislative  act;  and  those 
which  are  absolute  and  imperative  in  all  cases,  and  ope- 
rating pei-  sc  as  an  absolute  and  unqualified  restrietion 
upon  l^islative  power.  An  instance  of  the  former  kind 
is  to  be  found  in  the  constitution  of  New  York  of  1821, 
art.  7,  sec.  0,  which  provides,  '*  The  assent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  elected  to  each  branch  of  the  legislature 
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the  question  has  frequently  arisen  as  to  what  bills  are 
two-third  bills  within  the  meaning  of  sec.  9  of  art  7. 
This  question  has  been  considered  under  two  heads: 
1st,  ^vhat  is  a  bill  appropriating  the  public  moneys  or 
property  for  local  or  private  purposes  1     2d,  what,  with- 
in this  clause,  are  bills  creating,  continuing,  altering,  or 
renewing  a  body  politic  or  corporate  ?     The  question 
arising  under  the  first  head,  to  wit :  what  is  a  bill  apprC' 
priatiug  the  jmhlic  niotitijs  or  pro]}crty  for  local  or  prkale 
pnr]K)ses  7  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  the  subject  of  judicial 
determination,  although  the  question  as  to  what  is  a 
public  use  of  property,  has  been  frequently  judicially  de- 
termined.    It  has.  however,  frequently  come  under  CM- 
sideration  in   legislative  committees,  and  by  presiding 
legislative  olFicers.     It  has  also  several  times  been  dis- 
cussed and  passeil  upon  by  the  attorney  genera)  of  this 
state.     It  has  elicited  much  conflict  and  contrariety  of 
opinion.     The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  admit  of  our 
giving  a  detailed  statement  of  the  respective  opinions 
which  have  been  expressed  on  this  point. 

§  276.  On  a  former  occasion,  and  in  another  capacity, 
we  submitted  to  the  public  our  views  as  to  the  constmc- 
tion  Avhich  should  be  given  to  this  clause  in  our  state 
constitution ;  and  we  have  seen  no  reason  since  that 
time  for  a  chnnge  of  opinion.  In  expounding  a  consti- 
tutional provision,  the  same  rules  of  construction  and  of 
interpretiition  should  obtain  as  are  adopted  and  applied 
in  the  construction  of  a  statute.  One  rule  is,  that  snch 
a  construction  should  be  put  upon  a  statute  as  will 
prevent  any  clause,  sentence,  or  word  from  being  su- 
perfluous, void,  or  insignificant;  and  where  the  words 
used  will  alloAv  of  a  double  meaning,  such  a  construc- 
tion should  be  adopted  as  will  allow  some  meaning  to 
all  the  Avords  used.  With  these  rules  in  view,  what  \s 
the  true  construction  of  this  clause  in  our  constitution? 
Such  a  construction  should  be  put  upon  this  clause  in 
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the  constitution  as  will  give  full  force  and  effect  to  the 
respective  words  "jntbtic,"  "private"  and  "local."  The 
word  ioctU,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  words  public 
and  jirivale,  should  be  held  to  embrace  all  that  is  inter- 
mediate— an  indici/lual  person  or  interest  on  the  one  liand, 
and  the  aggrcgaic  body  politic  on  tije  otiier,  but  excludm 
ofbolft.  The  viord  prisale  to  relate  to  au  individual  per- 
son or  interest,  exclusive  of  what  is  comprehended  in  the 
words  heal  or  public ;  and  the  word  public  should  be 
limited  to  the  ipltalc  body  j>olitic  in  its  aggregate  and  iiir 
dicisiUti  character.  A  purpose  may  be  purely  local, 
without  being  public  or  privaiv,  ot  private  without  being 
]niUic  or  local,  or  public  exclusively  without  being  local 
or  private.  A  purpose  purely  public,  must  be  one  where 
the  unity  of  interest  is  concentrated  in  the  whole  aggre- 
gate body  politic.  To  give  full  force  aud  effect  to  the 
word  local,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  In  this  clause 
of  the  constitution,  every  grant  of  the  public  property  for 
a  particular  purpose,  liowcver  near  its  beneficial  effects 
or  community  of  interest  may  approximate  the  unily 
of  interest  in  the  whole  body  politic,  whenever  it  falls 
short  of  tluit,  such  purpose  falls  under  the  denomination 
of  a  local  oue,  and  is  included  within  the  circle  of  re- 
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gate  capacity,  would  be  a  grant  for  a  public  purpose  i 
the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  here  used.    By  limiting 
the  word  public  to  the  tiggixgale  body  pdiikj  and  the 
term  load  to  the  intermediate  of  that  aggregate  and  aa 
individual  jierson  or  interest,  and  the  word  private  to  such 
individual  interest  or  jxirson,  each  and  every  the  words 
"  public/'  "  local/'  and  "  private/'  have  their  appropriate 
meaning  and  signilicancy ;  and  when  collectively  con- 
sidered, include  (he  whole  scope  of  the  evident  intent  of 
the  framers  of  the  constitution.    This  construction  makes 
the  word  "  public''  as  the  outer  line  of  this  constitutional 
circle ;  the  words  "  local,"'  and  "  private,"  comprehend  all 
the  les.ser  lines  of  the  circle,  whether  the  ratio  of  their 
position  in  the  radius  of  such  circle  be  as  999  to  a  thou- 
sand or  one  to  a  thousand.     To  enlarge  the  sense  of 
either  of  these  words  would  be  dangerous  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  for.  by  such  a  construction,  the  lines  of  demarca- 
tion between  a  purpose  purely  public,  or  local,  or  priaUe^ 
would  be  made  so  indefinite  and  indistinct  or  would  be 
so  blended  together  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible 
to  say  at  what  point  in  the  radius  of  this  circle  the  one 
was  to  commence,  or  the  other  to  terminate.     If  the 
word  public  should  be  construed  as  meaning  any  thing 
less  than  the  indivisible  agsrnsatc  body  politic,  then  the 
word  local  would  be  rendered  wholly  insignificant  and 
useless.     It  would  be  impossible  to  determine  how  near 
the  hand  of  legislative  munificence  might  approximate 
an  individual,  or  private,  or  local  interest,  without  passing 
the  line  of  demarcation  which  the  framers  of  the  cx»nstir 
tution  intended  to  establish  as  a  limit  to  legislative  dona- 
tions.   Such  a  construction  would  authorize  the  majority 
of  the  legislature,  at  their  discretion,  notwithstanding  the 
constitution,  to  approach  the  center  or  vei^e  of  this  con- 
stitutional restriction  so  near,  that  in  eflfect.  to  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  the  distinction  between  a  purpose  purely 
j^ubUCj  or  purely  local,  or  private,  would  be  one  without 
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any  essential  difference.  This,  instead  of  giving  fail 
force  and  effect  to  all  the  words  used,  would  render  them 
synonymous — impair  their  force,  destroy  their  signifi- 
cancy,  make  them  useless,  weak,  and  imbecile,  as  well 
as  violate  a  fundamental  rule  of  conatruction. 

§  277.  The  construction  or  sense  now  put  upon  the 
respective  words  used,  is  also  one  which  is  consonant  with 
the  immutable  principles  of  natural  justice.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  grant  in  these  cases  proceeds  from 
the  b:)dy  politic  in  its  aggrtgatt  cajmcUy,  natural  justice 
demands  that  the  equivalent  for  iiuch  grant  should  be 
received  by  it  in  the  sam':  capacity.  The  legislature  in 
making  a  grant  for  a  particular  object,  before  deciding 
that  such  purpose  was  a  public  one,  should  be  able  to 
discover  that  some  equivalent  fur  the  grant  would  ulti- 
mately be  returned  to  the  same  hand  from  which  the 
grant  emanated,  and  be  held  by  it  in  the  same  aggregate 
capacity,  as  was  the  thing  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
grant  Not  that  it  must  perceive  that  the  beneht  that 
will  result  to  the  state,  as  such,  must  in  every  instance 
be  an  adequate  consideration  fur  the  thing  granted, 
although  such  a  policy  would  doubtless  be  a  wise  and 
salutary  one,  but  it  should  have  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
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lis  use,  into  the  commcMi  treasury ;  or  will  it  tend  to  an 
increase  of  the  revenue  or  to  the  enhancement  of  the 
value  of  the  conv}wn  property  of  the  state  held  in  its 
aggregate  capacity,  or  to  diminish  the  necessary  public 
expeiidiinres?     If  neither  the  cainmon  treasury  of  the 
state,  nor  its  common  jnvporly  can  derive  any  benefit,  or 
the  common  expenses  will  not  be  diminished,  in  case  the 
enterprise  proves  successful,  if  the  thing  granted  is  not  to 
be  used  by  the  public  indiscriminately,  then  the  purpose 
should  be  regarded  as  local  or  private.     Were  the  doc- 
trine to  be  admitted,  that  the  legislature  might  by  a 
majority  vole,  grant  the  public  property,  whenever  their 
imagination  could  conceive  that  some  incidental  accom* 
modation  might  result  to  the  public  from  the  use  to  which 
the  thing  granted  was  to  be  appropriated,  and  that  such 
circumstance  should  take  such  grant  out  of  this  dauae  in 
the  constitution,  this  restriction  instead  of  proving  a  waU 
of  defence,  would  become  a  mere  cob-web  barrier,  its  very 
weakness  and  fragility  inviting  attack,  and  this  coosti- 
tutioual  safeguard  would  not  only  be  wholly  inefficaciouSi 
but  the  great  end  and  aim  of  the  framcrs  of  this  instru- 
ment, the  object  and  design  of  this  restriction,  would  be 
entirely  defeated.     Such  a  doctrine  would  also  be  in 
direct  hostility  to  another  fundamental  rule  of  construc- 
tion, which  should  be.  applied  with  all  its  force  to  a  con- 
stitutional restricti(m  on  legislative  power,  imposed  by 
the  people  (the  source  of  all  power)  in  their  sovereign 
capacity,  that  is,  that  every  law  should  receive  such  a  con- 
structifvi  as  m)t  to  ehuk  Us  force^  or  render  it  vain  and 
illuswe.     So  far,  the  consequences  of  a  particular  con- 
struction ought  to  be  considered,  and  have  due  weight 
and  influence  on  the  construction  of  a  constitutional  limi- 
tation upon  political  power. 

§  278.  In  putting  a  constructidti  upon  this  clause  of 
the  constitution,  resort  has  been  had  to  the  last  clause 
of  the  7th  section  of  article  seventh  of  the  same  instru- 
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ment,  which  proWdes,  that  "private  jfrojmrti/  zliali  vot  be 
taken  far  public  rise  leUftout  jtist  compensat'um"  and  the 
doctrine  has  been  advanced,  that  because  it  has  been  de- 
cided by  the  Chancellor,  and  the  court  of  dernier  resort, 
that  the  taking  of  private  property,  to  be  used  for  a  rail- 
road, was  taking  it  for  a.  public  use,  within  the  spirit  of 
this  clause  ;  that  because  such  corporations  were  public 
and  not  private,  the  public  property  might  be  appropriated 
to  the  purpose  of  such  corporations  by  a  majority  vote. 
This  doctrine,  if  admitted  as  applicable  to  the  question 
under  consideration,  would  remove  all  constitutional 
protection  to  the  public  property,  and  make  the  restric- 
tion vain  and  iUusive.  It  has  also  been  decided  by  equally 
high  judicial  tribunals,  that  banks  are  public  Cfjrporations 
' — tliat,  as  they  facilitate  exchnnge^^,  and  afford  a  circula- 
ting medium  and  a  currency  for  the  country,  they  are 
created  for  public  purposes.  If  the  public  money  may 
be  appropriated  by  a  majority  vote  to  a  railroad  com- 
pany to  aid  it  to  complete  a  road,  which,  when  completed, 
is  to  be  a  corporate  property,  and  not  public,  because 
the  public  may  derive  accommodations  from  that  road, 
it  cannot  be  perceived  why,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning, 
such  an  appropriation  may  not  also  be  made  to  a  bank, 
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into  the  general  fund  or  capital  stock  or  such  corporationy 
because  the  use  of  that  capital  thus  employed,  (to  pro- 
mote private  ends,)  may  incidentally  accommodate  the 
public;  that  hence  such  an  appropriation  is  for  3.piibUe 
purpose.  The  purpose  in  such  cases  should  be  con- 
sidered as  private  or  local.  Tlie  accommodation  of  the 
public,  growing  out  of  the  use  to  which  the  sum  donated 
is  to  be  applied,  does  not  and  cannot  make  sucli  appro- 
priation one  for  a  public  purpose,  within  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution.  If  it  would,  then  any  sum  might  by  a 
majority  vote,  be  donated  to  any  number  of  individuals 
for  the  purchase  of  horses  and  stages,  to  run  between 
Albany  and  New  Orleans,  for  the  carriage  of  passengers 
or  property,  for  a  just  and  reasonable  compensation,  to 
be  paid  to  and  divided  between  such  individuals,  for  then 
the  accommodation  would  be  public,  but  the  use  or  pur- 
pose private. 

§  280.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  dis^ 
tinction  between  the  import  of  the  word  puipose^  as  it  is 
employed  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  seventh  article,  and 
of  the  word  i/sc,  adopted  in  the  seventh  section  of  the 
seventh  article,  of  tlie  constitution.  What  then  is  the 
true  import  of  the  YforA  purpose  in  the  one  case  ;  and  of 
the  word  use  in  the  other?  They  are  by  no  means  used 
as  synonymous  terms,  or  in  the  same  sense.  The  word 
jnvpose,  in  the  sense  here  used,  is  confined  within  a  nar- 
rower circle,  than  is  the  word  use  in  the  other  clause. 
It  is  restricted  to  the  thing  or  object  which  is  the  resi- 
duum of  the  thing  granted,  or  rather  to  that  of  which  it 
is  to  become  a  constituent  part,  and  there  terminates : 
while  the  word  use  is  far  more  comprehensive,  and  takes 
a  more  extensive  range,  embracing  objects  and  things 
growing  out  of,  and  incidental  to,  the  original  purpose, 
extraneous  from  the  purpose  itself,  and  taking  effect 
after  that  purpose  is  consummated  and  at  an  end.  This 
distinction  is  one  that  has  been  recognized  and  adopted 
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in  the  coostruction  of  this  constitutioaal  limitation,  con- 
tained in  said  ninth  section  of  the  seventh  article.  In 
the  case  of  the  bill  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  road 
through  die  oil  spring  reservation,  the  bill  provided  for 
a  giant  of  $420  of  the  public  money,  to  be  applied  in 
f»natruction  of  that  road.  This  distinction  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Talcott,  the  tlien  Attorney-General :  In  that  case 
the  purpose  of  th&  appropriation  was  to  complete,  or  aid 
in  the  completion  o(  the  road  ;  that  was  a  local  purpose, 
although  the  use  of  the  road  when  coinpleted  was  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  public  or  a  public  use.  In  that  case 
the  public  use  was  one  which  would  be  entirely  free  and 
untrammelled  by  any  exclusive  chartered  privileges  of 
a  corporation.  There  the  word  purpose  was  restricted 
to  the  sense  now  adopted,  and  would  have  had  its  con- 
summation before  the  vse  (which  was  public)  would 
have  fairly  commenced.  Had  the  question  submitted  to 
the  Attorney  General  in  that  case  been,  whether  the 
legislature  could  under  the  sevcntli  section  of  artide 
seventh  of  the  constitution,  take  private  property  for  this 
road,  making  just  compensation  therefor,  it  must  have 
been  answered  in  the  athrmative.  On  the  other  hand, 
had  the  question  submitted  been,  whether  the  legislature 
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within  it  all  the  consequences  which  might  flow,  or  res^ult, 
(wm  an  act  to  which  the  thinsr  granted  might  be  applied, 
would  Icail  to  such  a  consequence.  It  is  very  much 
doubted  whether  a  single  legislator  who  should  vote  for 
such  an  act,  could  be  found,  so  regardless  of  character, 
so  destitute  vA'  moral  sensibilities,  and  so  reckless  of  oon- 
soquences,  as  to  l>e  willing  to  be  considered  in  the  eje 
of  the  law  as  criminally  or  morally  responsible  for  all  the 
con>cquonce5.  continiient  or  remote,  which  might  there- 
afior  result  to  >ocicty  fn.m  the  use  to  wjiich  property 
under  ^urh  ;r.i  act  should  bo  devoted,  or  be  considered 
v.\  \oi'!.^  :*or  such  an  aci.  to  have  purposed  such  conse- 
I  .;fr.,is  a!:-:  iv^iihs.  This  sense,  too.  is  consonant  to 
.  •  ;*    '.  \\ ..    :»  :l:r  w.»rd  j'UrjN'sc  i>  n  »i  unirequently  used. 

>  vaid  t;i-r  x\\v  C'lvator  «>f  the  Universe 

i:  M\  ::  :^  un;tr>*ood  that  the  crea- 

•,  .>  .     v'*:ii:.:;»»uiHe  wr  re  ;:•  he  directed  to  the 

*.    .    .;:.  oriTMuic  frame,  wlr.^h  should  be  subject 

;  \Cii  rules  and  laws,  to  impart  to  that  frame 

u -.uic^.  and  to  (*ndow  it  with  certain  physical, 

.unl  nu>ral  powers  and  <!apacities.    This  was  the 

;\\c  jMirpose  to  which  those  creative  energies  w"ere 

V  ...;iMcd.  iuul  n);irkcil  tlic  boundaries  within  which 

:,    .v.;vposc    uas    (oiirmod.     'J'lu*    purpose   to    create 

.   ,    ••..-:   c\!iMi(l   itself  over  the   wide  range   of  human 

... ;  .  :\  or  ol   human  dcpra\  ity,  which  miirht.  or  which 

.•   ilurcaftcr  lli»w  from  tin*  ox(»rcise  of  those  faculties 

%  inalcd,  nor  wen*  tlu»se  co?!iprclicnded  within  the 

•.  .»::n.d   purpose  ol   creation,  when,  in  the  councils  of 

...,Miii\,  it  was  said,  ^'  Ltl  us  inah'  man,' 

^  Sj.  We  shall  next  proceed  to  demonstrate,  if  pos- 
.  .•  c.  the  accuracy  of  (he  construction  we  have  adopted 
>%  tcicnMure  to  decisions  which  have  been  made  on  this 
I  4.-sm»n,  in  addition  (o  the  one  above  referred  to.  In 
!  n4.;.  the  then  i)residc»nt  of  the  senate  declared  a  bill  to 
K  a  majority  bill  which,  in  cH'ccl;  released  to  a  rail  road 
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corporation  a  $3,000,000  debt  due  to  the  state.  That 
deciBion,  we  are  aware,  must  be  regarded  aa  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  construction  which  we  have  put  upon 
this  clause.  But  we  apprehend,  that  nearly  all  the  other 
decisions  which  have  been  made  under  this  clause,  stand 
opposed  to  that  decision,  and  according  to  our  under- 
standing of  such  decisions,  most  of  them  are  in  perfect 
harmony  with  our  construction  of  this  clause ;  such  of 
them  as  do  not  must  be  regarded  as  standing  opposed  to 
the  letter  as  well  as  spirit  of  the  constitution.  There 
are  certain  considerations  worthy  of  special  note,  in  re- 
ference to  that  decision,  before  proceeding  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  sustained  by  other 
decisions  which  have  been  made  under  tliis  clause.  It 
sliould  be  remarked,  that  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the 
company  to  whom  that  debt  was  released,  clothed  it 
with  certain  rights,  immunities,  and  privileges,  to  be  ex- 
CTcised,  used,  and  enjoyed  by  it  for  a  period  of  years, 
exclusive  of  the  public ;  among  which  was  the  right  of 
the  accfuisLtion  of  property,  which  when  acquired,  be- 
came corporate  not  public  property.  It  imposed  no  ob- 
ligation whatever  on  the  corporation  to  use  its  road 
when  completed  in  any  particular  manner  in  reference 
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state.  To  all  human  appearance,  its  tendency  would 
be  to  divert  travel  and  business  from  those  internal  ar- 
tificial arteries,  owned  and  sustained  by  the  public  reve- 
nue, and  would  necessarily  detract  from  the  sources  of 
revenue  necessary  to  keep  them  in  repair.  These  con- 
siderations arc  important,  because  they  distinguish  that 
case  from  a  numerous  class  of  cases  which  hav^  been 
supposed  to  be  <inalogous,  when,  in  fact,  no  such  analqgjr 
exists.  The  cases  to  which  allusion  is  now  made,  and 
which  have  been  supposed  to  be  analogous,  are  the  act 
of  1823  in  relation  to  the  Albany  pier  and  basin,  the  act 
of  the  fiflcentli  of  April,  1822,  to  authorize  grants  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  settlement  of  public  land 
in  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Franklin,  and  the  act  of 
seventeenth  of  April,  1822,  to  authorize  and  encourage 
the  construction  of  the  harbor  of  Buffalo  cre^  all  of 
which  were  decided  to  be  majority  bills.  All  those  acts 
it  will  be  found  have  been  sustained  as  majority  bills,  n 
the  ground  that  the  state  was  to  derive  benefit  in  its  ag^ 
gregate  capacity,  either  because  they  increased  its  annoul 
revenue,  or  enhanced  the  value  of  its  public  property,  or 
diminished  the  amount  of  its  necessary  public  expendi- 
tures. Air.  Talcott,  in  his  opinion,  submitted  to  the 
legislature  in  1823,  in  relation  to  the  bill  concerning  the 
Albany  pier  and  basii^  put  all  these  cases  upon  this 
distinct  ground ;  and  it  was  after  he  had  thus  distin- 
guished this  class  of  cases  from  others,  that  he  added:— 
"  If  the  (juestion  was  now  presented  for  the  first  tinie^  it 
might  be  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  how  far  it 
would  be  consistent  with  prudence  to  give  such  a  con- 
struction to  this  clause  of  the  constitution,  as  would  ex- 
empt from  its  operation  bills  passed  with  a  view  to  con- 
tingent or  merely  probable  benefits,  or  even  to  a  certain 
one,  when  there  was  no  sutficient  data  to  estimate  ita 
value." 

§  283.  It  will  be  perceived,  that  all  those  acts  which 
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have  thus  far  been  referret]  to,  and  which  were  held  to 
be  majority  bills,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  of  1843, 
harmonize  with  our  views  above  expressed.  There  are 
other  decisions,  however,  which  have  by  some  been  con- 
sidered as  in  direct  conflict  with  the  construction  we 
have  adopted.  We  apprelicnd,  however,  tliat  most  of 
them  do  not ;  and  that  those  that  do,  to  say  the  least  of 
them,  certainly  savor  too  much  of  a  latitudinarian  con- 
struction of  a  constitutional  restriction  upon  the  legisla- 
tive department  of  the  government,  to  receive  our  assent 
to  tlieir  accuracy.  Wc,  however,  cannot  jiass  them  in 
this  connection  without  giving  them  a  consideration. 
The  first  class  to  which  attention  will  be  directed,  are 
tliose  making  loans  of  the  public  money,  and  providing 
fur  a  security  therefor,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  loan  to 
the  President  and  Directors  of  tlie  Nevcrsink  Navigation 
Company,  and  to  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  Corn* 
pany;  and  those  of  purchasers  of  property  by  the  state; 
such,  Ibr  instance,  as  the  purchase  of  the  Oneida  Lake 
Canal  and  Feeder.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  tho  lan- 
guage of  the  then  constitution  was  not  suHiciently  com- 
prehensive to  reach  loans  of  public  money,  which  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  included  within  a  constitutional  re- 
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known  insolvency  and  utter  worthlessness  of  the  bor- 
rower, it  may  be  certain  that  the  transaction  was  a  mere 
device,  or  trick  to  elude  the  constitution,  in  which  courte 
would  be  authorized  in  deciding,  that  such  trick  or  de- 
vice should  not  be  eflfectual  to  evade  this  constitutional 
restriction,  and  that  a  law  authorizing  a  loan  under  such 
circumstances,  would,  for  this  reason,  he  unconstitutional 
and  void.  Wlicther  a  transaction  wliich  should  be  cha- 
racterized as  a  loan,  is  a  mere  trick  or  device  to  elude  the 
constitution,  nmst  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  each 
particular  case. 

§  284.  It  lias  been  said,  that  acts  authorizing  purchases 
of  property  for  the  state,  have  been  passed  by  a  majority 
vote,  and  that  such  acts  thus  passed  have  tacitly  received 
a  legislative  construction.  That  such  acts  are  not  Tvith* 
in  this  clause,  is  admitted.  But  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  remarked,  there  is  no  statute  requiring  such 
acts  to  be  passed  by  a  two-third  vote,  and  there  certainly 
is  no  such  requisition  to  be  found  in  the  constitution. 
Thus,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  cases  ranked  in  this 
class  arc  not  in  conflict  with  our  view  of  this  clause,  nor 
do  tliey  afford  any  support  to  a  contrary  doctrine. 

}  2s5.  IJofore  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the 
next  class  ol'  cases,  it  is  proper  to  correct  an  error  in 
point  of  fact,  in  relation  to  one  case,  which  otiierwise 
would  fall  within  the  second  class  to  which  allusion  will 
hereafter  be  made.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
Xcversink  Xavii^ation  Company,  having  taileil  to  pay  the 
principal  and  interest  on  the  loan  to  them,  that  debt  was 
rtha.^ril.  anil  the  stock  cancelled  and  discharired  in  1841, 
by  a  majority  vote.  The  history  of  that  transaction  will 
show  how  far  this  supposition  is  warranted  by  the  facts. 
On  the  irxli  of  April,  1828,  an  act  was  passed  authori- 
zing a  loan  by  the  Comptroller  of  sSlO,0(X)  of  the  stocks 
of  the  state  to  that  company,  for  the  redemption  of  which 
the  faith  and  credit  of  the  state  was  pledged.     By  the 
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tenns  of  the  act,  this  lonn  was  to  lie  secured  by  a  mort- 
gage on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  company  in 
the  Neversink  river  and  appurtenances,  as  granted  by 
the  state  to  that  company  Jn  1816.  In  case  of  default 
of  payment  of  the  interest  on  such  stock  by  that  com- 
pany, the  Comptroller  was  authorized  to  proceed  and 
sell  the  property,  or  so  much  as  should  be  necessary, 
and  on  such  sale,  to  purchase  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 
The  Neversink  Company  having  failed  to  pay  the  inte- 
rest, the  Attorney  General,  under  the  statute,  foreclosed 
the  mortgage ;  and  on  the  16th  day  of  September,  1837, 
the  premises  were  sold  .ind  bid  in  by  him  for  tlie  state 
at  SSOO,  and  that  property  still  is  owned  by  the  state. 
The  act  of  1 841,  related  almost  exclusivelv  to  the  balan- 
cing of  certain  accounts  between  the  several  canal  funds 
— but  by  sec.  7,  the  treasurer  was  required  to  pay  on 
the  warrant  of  the  Comptroller,  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  canal  fund,  or  to  the  then  stockholders  of  the  state 
STOCKS,  810,000,  for  the  redemption  of  that  amount  of 
such  stock,  issued  under  the  act  of  1828,  authorizing  the 
loan  of  said  stock  to  that  company.  This  act  did  not  in 
any  way  discharge  or  attempt  to  discharge,  or  in  any 
way  affect  the  debt  due  from  that  companv  to  the  state ; 
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Mr.  Paige,  one  of  that  committee,  submitted  a  long  mad 
able  rep<.>rt,  in  which  the  committee  arrived  at  the  eon- 
clusion  that  it  did  not.    The  reasons  for  that  concluaioQ 
will  clearly  show  the  true  g^und  upon  which  that  de- 
cision was  placed.     The  report  stated,  that  the  claim 
against  Mr.  Holley  arose  out  of  supposed  deficiencies  ia 
his  account  as  a  canal  commissioner,  which  the  cOBh 
mittec  were  satisfied  arose  from  unavoidable  fiugMhe^ 
and  losses  incident  to  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  under 
the  laws  of  this  state ;  and  that  Uiere  could  be  no  douVt 
of  the  obligation  of  the  state  upon  kgal  principles  to 
indemnify  him  to  the  extent  of  those  mistakes  and  losses. 
For  an  agent  was  only  bound  to  exercise  Mdinarj  dili- 
gence, and  was  not  res}K)nsible  in  cases  of  damage  or 
loss  happening  without  his  default.    That  this  was  a 
payment  of  a  demand  against  tiie  state,  for  services  ren- 
dered by  a  public  otficer  in  a  public  capacity.    That  it 
was  an  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  a  just  debt 
The  payment  of  a  debt  due  by  the  state,  could  not  be 
called  an  appropriation  of  tlie  public  money  or  propeztf, 
for  the  reason  the  creditors  of  the  state  had  a  claim  upoa 
the  money  in  the  treasury  to  the  amount  of  such  debt, 
and  only  that  portion  of  the  money  in  the  treasury  which 
remained  after  the  debts  were  paid,  ought  to  be  called 
public   money.     That  the   claim   of   Mr.   Holley  was 
Ibuudcd  in  justice,  and  was  either  a  Ici^al  or  equiuAk 
demand  against  tlie  state,  and  the  principles  of  elemof 
justice  demanded  Us  satisfaction.     For  these  reasons,  il 
was  the  opinion  of  the  couunittee,  an  appropriation  to 
discharge  it,  could  not  be  such  an  appropriation  for  load 
or  private  [)urposes  as  was  contemplated  by  the  constitu- 
tion.     In  this  instance,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the 
committee  regarded  this  case  as  not  within  this  clause 
on  the  ground,  that  it  was  not  one  appropriating  public 
property  to  private  use,  but  one  in  which  the  legislature 
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made  disposition  of  the  property  of  the  state,  for  state 
purposes,  in  payment  of  a  state  debt. 

§  287.  The  next  case  to  which  we  shall  allude,  which 
was  decided  to  be  a  majority  bill,  is  the  act  of  the  12th 
of  April,  1838,  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  comp- 
troller to  cancel  a  certain  bond  8i<;;iied  by  Alexander  B. 
Johnson  and  others,  citizens  of  Ulica,  anil  fur  other 
purposes."  The  history  and  attending  circumstances  of 
this  case,  are  also  important  to  a  right  understanding  of 
the  principle  which  it  sustains.  In  the  fall  of  1838, 
the  canal  commissioners  fixed  the  norlhem  termination 
of  the  Chenango  Canal  about  three  and  one-half  miles 
west  of  Utica,  and  about  one-third  of  a  mile  east  of 
Whitesborough.  At  the  ensuing  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, petitions  from  the  citizens  of  Utica,  and  from  other 
parts  of  the  state,  were  presented  to  the  legislature, 
praying  for  a  change  of  the  northern  termination  to 
Utica,  and  placing  the  application  solely  on  the  ground 
of  public  interest  and  convenience.  In  pursuance  of 
those  petitions,  an  act  was  passed  on  the  24th  Marcli, 
1834,  authorizing  a  change  of  termination,  but  imposing 
as  a  condition,  tliat  the  Canal  Commissioners  should 
first  receive  security  for  the  estimated  diflfercnce  of  ex- 
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Canal  Commissioners,  in  ascertaining  the  difference  of 
the  cost  of  the  two  terminations  of  the  Chenango  Canal, 
having  to  proceed  upon  estimates  necessarily  conjectural^ 
had  committed  an  error  in  fact,  and  assumed  such  dif- 
ference to  be  upward  of  $1800  greater  than  it  really 
was.     2d.  That  tUey  did  not  give  due  weight  to  theccm- 
sideratiou  of  public  utility  and  convenience,  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  act  authorizing  the  northern  termination 
of  the  canal.    3rd.  Tliat  the  legislature  in    1833  had 
inadvertently  proceeded  upon  a  mistaken  and  unwise 
policy  in  allowing  the  location  of  a  public  work  to  be 
controlled  by  the  amount  of  gifts,  donations,  and  grants^ 
as  it  was  by  that  act.    4th.  That  duo  regard  to  the 
public  interest,  required  that  this  canal  should  terminate 
at  Utica.     The  grounds  upon  which  the  committee  on 
two-third  bills,  to  whom  that  bill  was  referred,  reported 
it  as  a  majority  bill,  were,  that  the  legislature  might  by 
a  majority  vote  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  just  debt 
It  was  not  perceived  why  it  might  not  in  the  same  way 
cancel  a  debt  in  form,  for  which  paper  securities  bad 
been  created,  in  contravention  of  great  principles  of 
PUBLIC  POLICY.     The  act.  in  the  shape  in  which  it  finally 
passed,  is  indited  in  the  same  spirit,  and  proceeds  upon 
the  same  general  principles  as  were  urged  in  favor  of 
its  passage.     Section  1  required  the  Canal  Board  to  re- 
ex.amine  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  termination  oT 
the  Chennngo  Canal  at  Utica,  and  of  its  termination 
originally  located,  and  if  on  such  re-examination  of  sw 
cost,  and  all  other  considerations  of  public  interest  coi 
nectcd  therewith,  they   should    be    satisfied   that 
amount  estiniated  as  the  difTercncc  of  cost  between 
two,  for  w  iiich  this  bond  was  given,  had  been  estimal 
at  a  larger  sum  than  it  ouglit  to  have  been,  then  thejT^ 
were  authorized  to  reduce  the  bond  to  such  sum  as 
their  judgment  should  be  just  and  equitable.     By  sect. 
2,  if  tlie  Canal  Boaid  should  be  of  the  opinion  that  the 
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northern  termination  of  this  canal  should  have  been  at 
Utica,  but  for  the  restriction  in  the  act  authorizing  its 
constmction,  then  they  were  authorized  to  direct  the 
bond  to  be  cancelled.  By  sect.  3,  if  the  bond  should 
not  be  cancelled,  but  the  amount  reduced,  the  commia- 
sioners  appointed  under  the  act  of  11th  May,  1835, 
should  reduce  the  assessment  made  by  them  upon  the 
real  property  in  Utica,  and  the  amount  tlius  reduced 
should  be  collected  pursuant  to  that  act.  From  this 
statement  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  passage  of 
this  act,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  sum  for  which  this 
bond  was  given,  was,  if  the  estimate  was  correct,  actu- 
ally expended  on  a  work  undertaken,  prosecuted,  and 
owned  exclusively  by  the  public.  That  this  expense 
was  one  that  the  public  exigencies,  as  well  as  conve- 
nience required.  The  pubhc  were  beneficiaries  of  it, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  bond  would  have  been  in 
coNTRAVEXTio.v  of  PUBLIC  POLICY.  Altliough  that  act 
may  be  regarded  as  one  where  a  very  liberal  and  latitu- 
dinarian  construction  was  adopted  to  take  that  case  out 
of  tliis  constitutional  prohibition,  yet  it  was  a  case  which 
might  be  considered  as  coming  within  tlic  spirit  of  the 
rule  adopted  in  the  case  of  Mr.  HoUey,  on  the  ground 
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lit  vtiiv,  IS  10.  releasing  a  judgment  in  lavor  of  the 
.,;..    •i.iiirirjc  the  New  York  University,  which  we  think 
•  .IV  V  I  lout  doubt,  unconstitutionally  passed,  and  the  act 
I     -^oiS,  irraniing  SGOOO  per  annum  to  the  Geneva  Cbl- 
L's^e  st.'OOO  to  the  University  of  the  city  of  Xew  York, 
•iiit  Sv>000  to  the  Hamilton  College.     Were  these  grants 
ippp.^priaiions  for  private  or  local  purposes'?     There  is 
.1  o^t'ueral  principle  whicli  has  been  settled  by  the  highest 
judicial  tribunal  in  the   United   States,  which  serves 
us  a  beacon  liu:ht,  bv  which  we  mav  discover  the  real 
character  of  such  donations,  and  determine  whether  the 
purpose  was  one  which  was  public  or  local  or  private. 
The  principle  to  which  allusion  is  made,  is  that  settled 
in  the  case  of  Womhvortk  v.   The  Dar( mouth  OJle^e. 
-'  If  an  act  of  incorporation  be  a  grant  of  political  power, 
or  if  it  rrrate  a  civil  institution  to  be  employed  in  the 
admiiiislnilion  of  the  government,  or  if  the  funds  of  the 
college  arr  to  be  public  property,  or  if  the  state  as  a 
iioveriiment  be  alone  interested  in  its  transactions,  and 
thv*  sole  recij)ient  of  its  profits,  then  it  is  a  grant  for  a 
puoiiv.*  purpose,  otherwise  not/'     This  is  the  true  crite- 
i.  »Ji  h\  which  to  dctonnine  whether  the  purpose  of  a 
i\u[>t»ratiou  is  a  public  purpose  in  the  sense  in  wliich 
thai  word  is  used  in  tlie  constitution.    In  another  case.(a) 
ii  >%as  iK'cided,  that  the  corporation  of  the  regents  of  the 
I  niver:?ity  was  a  private  and  not  a  public  corporation. 
It  was  not  created  for  political  purjmses,  nor  invested 
\>ilii  political  j)nwors.     That  if  a  corporation  was  at 
tirst  eleemosynary,  and  private,  no  sul;se(]uent  endow- 
n\eni  of  it  bv  the  state  couhl  change  its  character.     It 
was  not  suilicient  to  render  a  corporation  public  that  its 
emls  were  public.     Whether  a  corporation  be  public  or 
[>rivate,  depemleil  upon    the  nature  of  the  franchises 


(ti)  The  Rt gents  of  the  University  of  Mary! and,  9  Gill  &  Johns.  365. 
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granted,  and  not  the  cxpectcd*eneficial  results  to  tlie 
comrauaity  from  the  possession  and  exercise  of  those 
franchises.  If  the  charters  of  the  colleges  ^ve  have  ahove 
referred  to,  bring  them  within  tlie  rule  laid  down  in  the 
two  cases  above  cited,  perliaps  a  decision  that  the  biU 
donating  to  tliein  the  public  moneys  niiglit  be  sustained 
under  this  clause  of  the  consUluUon.  itut  if  not,  then 
we  cannot  but  regard  their  passage  by  a  bare  majority 
vote,  as  an  act  in  direct  conflict  with  this  clause  of  the 
constitution.  A  decision  tliat  tliey  were  majority  bills, 
if  we  rightly  understand  the  true  nature  of  their  respec- 
tive charters,  it  must  be  admitted,  stands  oi)posed  to  our 
view  of  the  true  constructiou  of  (his  clause.  Isolated 
instances,  however,  of  a  contrary  construction,  standing 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  whole  curreut  of  decisions  on 
the  same  subject,  cannot  be  regarded  a.s  such  a  practical 
construction  as  to  render  sucli  dcci.sion  decisive  of  the 
question  as  to  what  is  the  true  construction  of  this  clause. 
A  practical  constructiou  of  a  constitutional  restriction 
upon  its  own  powers,  by  that  department  of  the  govern- 
ment upon  whom  such  restriction  is  im^wsed,  in  order  to 
be  entitled  to  much  weight  should  be  one  commensurate 
with  the  constitution  itself,  uniformly  acted  upon  and 
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given  case,  in  this  colSiection  it  is  proper  to  advert 
more  at  lar;ge  to  the  doctrine  of  contemporaneoos  or 
practical  construction,  and  to  refer  to  some  of  the  cases 
illustrative  of  the  rule  we  have  just  laid  down,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  question  as  to  what  degree  of  weight  sach 
construction  of  a  constitutional  or  statutory  provision  is 
entitled  to,  in  ascertaining  the  true  construction  of  such 
provisions. 

§  290,  Contemporary  practice  is  of  two  sorts.     The 
first  consists  of  what  was  done  by  the  people  at  the  time 
the  law  was  made,  and  is  resorted  to  as  a  means  to  col- 
lect with  what  view  the  law  was  made.     The  other  con- 
sists in  what  was  done  under  the  law  immediately  after 
it  was  made,  and  is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  coUect- 
ing  the  sense  in  which  the  law  was  understood  by  those 
having  the  fittest  opportunity  of  knowing.    Mr.  Justice 
Story,  in  his  treatise  on  the  constitution,  says :  "  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  contemporary  interpretation  must 
be  resorted  to  with   much  qualification  and  reserve. 
The  private  interpretations  of  any  particular  man  or 
body  of  men,  must  be  manifestly  open  to  much  observa- 
tion.   That  contemporary  construction  is  properly  re- 
sorted to,  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  text,  to  explain  a 
doubtful  phrase,  or  to  expound  an  obscure  clause,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  uniformity  of  that  construction,  and 
the  known  ability  and  talents  of  those  by  whom  it  is 
given,  is  the  credit  to  which  it  is  entitled,  it  can  never 
abrogate  the  text,  it  can  never  narrow  down  its  true 
meaning,  it  can  never  enlarge  its  natural  boundaries." 
Other  able  judges  have*held,  that  while  great  deference 
is  due  to  a  legislative  exposition  of  a  constitutional 
provision,  when  it  is  made  contemporaneously  with  the 
constitution,  and  may  be  supposed  to  result  from  tlie 
same  views  of  policy,  and  modes  of  reasoning ;  yet,  even 
then,  it  is  by  no  means  conclusive.    It  is  much  to  be 
doubted  whether  a  single  case  can  be  found,  where  it 
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has  been  held,  that  much  stress  should  be  given  to  a 
legislative  exposition  of  a  constitutional  provision,  when 
that  provision  Tvas  one  intended  to  be  in  restraint  of  the 
power  of  the  legislature  itself.  One  case,  it  is  true,  con- 
tains an  inkiniation  to  that  effect,  by  a  single  member  of 
the  court  of  deniier  resort  in  this  state,  but  not  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  judicial  determination 
of  that  point.  To  give  much  weight  to  a  construction 
by  this  department  of  the  government  of  its  own  powers, 
and  allow  its  own  construction  to  control,  would  be  a 
dangerous  doctrine,  as  it  would  lead  to  dangerous  con- 
sequences. 

§  291.  Mr.  Story  says,  "  That  in  the  exposition  of  the 
constitution,  where  it  is  a  question  of  power,  it  should 
be  approached  with  infinite  caution,  and  be  affirmed  only 
on  the  most  persuasive  rea.sons."  We  will  now  advert 
to  two  leading  cases  in  our  own  courts  illustrative  of 
the  rule  which  governs  in  the  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  contemporaneous  exposition.  M'Keen  v.  Delanci/8 
Jje88ee,{a)  decided  in  1809,  was  a  case  which  arose  under 
tiie  act  of  Pennsylvania  of  1715,  wliicb  required  deeds 
to  be  acknowledged  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the 
county  where  the  land  lay ;  it  had  been  the  contempora- 
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.,^^rv\vj:  n\c  statutes  of  a  state,  on  whxii  iand  titles 
Oi.tiiu.  larinite  mischief  would  ensue,  if 'hu  iToart  were 
.    o^Tve  a  different  rule  from  that  essi'rusiiifd  in  the 
-late  where  the  law  originated,  and  tha?  in  nhis  case 
tht.re  CMuld  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  court«  *c  P^nnsrl- 
vania  considered  a  justice  of  the  supren*e  covj^  as  with- 
in the  duscrij)tion  of  tlie  act.     This  case  est-ibL^hes  tfais 
principle,  that  rontcniporancous  [iractice  aci:/i>::»ced  in 
fi»r  a  ^reat  nund)er  oi'  years,  and  acted  ur*:-:i  siace  the 
time  of  th(?  passntje  of  an  act,  is  evidence  ihai  such  act 
has  been  thus  construed  by  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the 
state  where  the  statute  was  passed,  and  that  is  aQ  it 
derides  on  this  point.     In  ^Stuart  v.  LainUa)  decided 
in  ISlKi,  the  cjuestion  was,  whether  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  the  Ijiiitcd  Suites  had  a  right  to  s:t  as  circuit 
judges,  not  being  appointed  as  such,  the  practice  always 
having  been  for  thcni  to  do  so.     It  was  held,  that  this 
was  a  practical  exposition  of  tlie  constitution,  practised 
and  accjuiesced  in  for  a  period  of  years,  commencing 
wtih  the  organization  of  the  judicial  system,  and  hence 
it  was  a  contemporaneous  exposition  of  the  most  for- 
cible nature,  and  that  .'^uch  practical  exposition  was  too 
slron*;  to  be  shaken  or  controlled.     The  extent  of  the 
doctrine  to  be  deduced  from  all  the  authorities  on  this 
point  is,  that  a  j>raclical  exposition,  in  order  to  be  of 
much  force,  or  entitled  to  much  weight,  must  l>e  one 
where  there  has  been  an  unbroken  chain  of  practice  or 
precedent  commensurate  with  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  accpiiesced  in  and  acted  upon  since  that 
time. 

§  202,  If  we  apply  this  doctrine  to  the  question  under 
consideration,  even  if  it  were  admitted  that  the  ca.se  of 
IMr.  Ilolley  was  a  parallel  one,  (haA  ing  demonstrated  that 
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all  those  preceding  this,  rest  on  the  ground  of  an  increase 
of  public  revenue,  or  the  enhancement  orpublic  property, 
or  die  diminisbing  of  the  necessary  public  expenses,)  in- 
stead of  that  unbroken  chain  of  precedent,  contemporary 
with  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  practised  upon  and 
acquiesced  in  siuce  that  time,  we  have  only  that  one  act, 
originating  in  1828;  the  other  acts  have  all  originated 
since  1837,  and  have  at  most  been  acquiesced  in  for 
only  a  few  years,  and  acted  upon  but  by  a  few  succes- 
Bire  l^islatures.  Is  tliis  such  an  unbroken  chain  of 
precedent  as  this  rule  contemplates,  or  such  a  practical 
construction  of  the  constitution  by  the  government  itself 
in  its  various  departments,  which,  within  the  spirit  of  this 
rule,  should  have  much  weight  or  afford  any  high  or  satis- 
factory evidence  of  tlie  true  construction?  Should  tliis 
feeble  chain  of  precedent  be  deemed  adequate  to  fetter  the 
minds  and  consciences  of  legislators  wlio  are  sworn  to  sup- 
port the  constitution  irrespective  of  legislative  precedent  % 
Much  stress  has  sometimes  been  laid  on  what  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Story,  in  liis  learned  commentaries,  in  discussing  con- 
stitutional construction,  says :  "  And  after  all  the  most  un- 
eitceptionable  course  of  collateral  interpretation,  is  from 
the  practical  exposition  of  the  government  itself,  in  ita 
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permit  the  particular  department  restricted  to  expound 
away  the  very  restriction  imposed ;  it  would  be  found| 
that  men  naturally  opposed  to  all  restraint  upon  their 
own  powers,  would  not  be  wanting,  who  would  be  wil- 
ling, by  oft  repeated  practical  expositions,  to  wear  out 
the  chain  of  constitutional  restraint,  especially  in  cases 
where  tliat  chain  was  the  only  barrier  interposed  be- 
tween them  and  the  public  treasury  or  property. 

§  293.  If  a  legislative  exposition  of  a  constitutuinal 
restriction  upon  its  own  power,  is  to  receive  so  much 
respect  as  to  be  of  controlling  force,  binding  and  authori- 
tative upon  those  whose  duty  it  may  be  to  pass  upon  the 
constitutionality  of  a  particular  legislative  act,  or  is  to  be 
received  as  evidence  of  a  true  construction,  then  the 
constitutional  restriction  imposed  may,  by  the  mere  force 
of  such  construction,  be  rendered  ineffectual  in  re- 
straint of  those  upon  whom  it  was  intended  as  a  chedc 
This  would  be  carrying  the  doctrine  of  legal  nullifica- 
tion to  an  extreme  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  any 
government.  If  we  concede  to  the  legislature  this  judi- 
cial attribute  and  make  its  exercise  evidence  of  what  the 
constitution  is,  then  the  power  restricted  has  only  to 
pronounce  several  successive  erroneous  judgments,  and 
thus  elude  the  restriction  by  legislative  exposition.  This 
would  be  carrying  the  doctrine  of  legislative  omnipotence 
to  a  greater  extent  than  was  ever  claimed  even  by  a 
Kritish  parliament.  The  parliament  of  England  rests 
its  claim  to  omnipotence,  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  .unfet- 
tered and  unrestricted  by  a  written  constitution,  ex- 
pressive of  the  will  of  its  constituents,  that  it  stands  in 
the  place  of  the  people,  and  speaks  the  language  of  abso- 
lute w)vereignty ;  hence,  that  its  powers  must  of  ncK^es- 
sity  be  transcendental  and  onmi|)otent  in  the  scale  of 
jwlitical  existence,  and  therefore  can  mould  the  constitu- 
tion at  its  will :  "  It  is  far  otherwise  under  our  form  of 
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gDverament  The  spirit,  genius,  and  policy  of  our  politi- 
cal institutions,  rest  upon  principles  wliich  are  at  war 
■witij  the  doctrine  of  legislative  omnipotence ;  ours  ia  a 
goverament  founded  upon  an  express  written  compact, 
reduced  to  exactitude  and  certainty,  expressive  of  the 
sorereigQ  will  of  the  people,  fixing  the  limit  and  marking 
the  bounds  of  legislative  authority  and  power.  The 
legislatures  instead  of  being  omnipotent,  must  yield  to 
its  force,  submit  to  its  restraint,  and  bow  to  its  authority." 
This  written  compact  originated  in  a  spirit  of  distrust 
of  legislative  authority,  and  from  a  conviction  that  legis- 
lative omnipotence  was  but  another  name  for  despotism. 
The  evidence  of  that  will,  rests  not  in  the  volition  or 
judgment  of  those  intended  to  be  restricted  by  its  own 
omnipotent  fiat. 

§  294.  Under  our  form  of  government,  tlie  legislature 
is  the  creature  of  the  constitution,  it  owes  its  existence 
to  that  instrument,  it  derives  its  power  from  it ;  that  is, 
the  voice  of  the  people,  in  their  original  and  unlimited 
capacity,  fixing  the  limits  of  legislative  power.  It  is 
the  mandate  of  the  creator,  directed  to,  and  obligatory 
upon  the  creature;  its  authority  is  alone  sovereign,  ab> 
solutC)  and  supreme.    If  the  creature  of  the  constitution, 
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has  sought  to  impose,  and  annihilate  the  written  will  of 
the  people.    Parliament  never  carried  its  arrogance  to 
such  extent ;  it  never,  except  in  days  of  revolution,  nidr 
lifted  the  written  will  of  the  people  it  represented  by  the 
force  of  parliamentary  exposition :  it  never  trod  under 
foot  a  written  compact :  it  never  sat  in  judgment  in  iti 
own  cause,  and  demanded  for  its  decision  in  such  case^ 
respect   paramount    to  Magna  Qiaria.      The    utmost 
stretch  to  which  legislative  exposition  can  be  carried,  18, 
that  it  may  be  considered  and  respected ;  it  may  be  con- 
sulted as  an  index  to  other  minds ;  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  views  of  predecessors,  or  of 
one  department  of  the  government.     But  this  respect 
cannot  be  clothed  with  the  attribute  of  judicial  autbority. 
The  evidence  of  what  were  the  views  and  opinions  of 
others,  can  never  make  those  views  and  opinions  evi- 
dence that  they  were  right,  it  can  never  ripen  a  wroi^ 
opinion  into  a  right  one. 

§  295.  It  is  no  answer  to  the  views  we  have  taken 
that  a  power  of  judicial  exposition,  which  shall  be  ar- 
bitrary and  beyond  control,  must  from  necessity  be 
lodged  in  some  department;  and  hence,  that  it  is  as  safe 
to  entrust  it  to  legishitive  exposition,  as  to  expositions 
made  by  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  land,  or  that  the 
combined  wisdom  and  judgment  of  a  numerous  body  of 
men,  is  as  likely  to  be  correct  as  tliat  of  a  single  judge, 
or  a  limited  number  of  judges  acting  in  a  judicial  capa- 
city, for  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  people  as  embodied 
in  the  constitution  itself,  has  otherwise  settled  that 
question,  by  lodging  the  judicial  attribute  in  tlie  hands 
of  another  co-ordinate  department  of  the  government 
A  very  learned  judge,  as  well  as  sage  of  the  law,  has 
very  justly  held,  that  '*  To  contend  that  courts  of  judi- 
cature must  obey  the  requisitions  of  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, when  it  appears  to  have  been  passed  in  violation 
of  the  constitution,  would  be  to  contend  that  the  law 
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was  superior  to  the  constitution,  and  that  the  judge  had 
no  right  to  look  into  it,  and  reg:ard  it  as  the  paranaouut 
law.  It  would  be  to  render  the  power  of  the  agent 
greater  than  his  pi-incipal,  and  l)e  declaring  that  the  will 
of  only  one  concurrent  and  co-ordinate  department  of 
the  subordinate  authorities  under  the  constitution,  was 
absolute  over  the  other  department,  and  competent  to 
control  according  to  hs  own  will  and  pleasure  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  government,  and  the  fundamental  law  in 
which  it  rested.  The  attempt  to  impose  restraints  upon 
l^slative  power  would  be  fruitless,  if  the  constitutional 
provisions  were  left  without  any  power  in  the  govern- 
ment to  guard  and  enforce  them."  It  is  difficult  to  per- 
ceive why  it  is  not  just  as  much  the  duty  of  the  repre- 
sentative, to  bring  every  act  upon  which  he  is  to  pass 
to  the  test  of  the  constitution,  and  weigh  it  in  that 
balance,  independent  of  prior  legislative  exposition,  as  it 
is  that  courts  should  do  so  in  applying  the  same  test  to 
■uch  act  when  passed.  By  a  parity  of  reasoning  it  would 
seem  to  follow,  that  to  contend  that  a  legislative  exposi- 
tion should  exert  a  controlling  influence  over  the  mind 
of  the  representative  when  applying  such  test,  would  be 
in  efiect  to  contend  that  such  prior  exposition  is  para- 
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the  great  interests  of  society,  and  agitating  its  hopes 
fears.    It  is  liable  to  be  constantly  swayed  by  poplar 
prjiulicc  and  jHtssion^  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  it  froB 
pressing  with  injurious  weight  upon  the  constitutioiial 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  other  departments.    Whfle 
an  independent  judiciary,  venerable  by  its  gravity  and 
its  wisdom,  and  deliberating  witli  entire  serenity  and 
moderation,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  exalted  duty  of 
expounding  the  constitution."     If  it  be  true,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  tluU  tlie  legistaiarc  is  liable  to  be  sicayed  bg 
jx>pular  prejudice  and  passion^  its  decisions  certainly  are 
liable  to  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  it ;  hence,  the  in- 
ference would  seem  to  be,  that  instead  of  a  legislative 
expositior  being  of  much  weight  or  exerting  a  oontrolling 
influence,  it  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  veiy  ques- 
tionable authority,  and  should  be  but  little  reUed  on,  in 
expounding  a  constitutional  limitation  upon  l^slative 
power,  especially  when  tiiat  power  is  to  be  called  into 
exercise  to  meet  tlie  pressing  demands  of  popular  clamor 
for  legislative  munificence,  urged  and  enforced  as  sodi 
claims  are,  by  the  strong  and  potent  energies  of  numer- 
ous constituents,  and  which  too  often  not  only  sway  aad 
influences  the  judgment  of  the  representative,  but  enforce 
acquiescence  in  such  demand,  even  at  the  expense  of 
legislative  independence,  as  well  as  a   sacrifice  of  the 
constitution  itself.     If  it  be  admitted  that  legislative  ex- 
position is  to  be  respected  and  implicitly  followed;  if 
the  constituticm  is  thus  to  be  made  subordinate  to  the 
legislature ;  if  a  short  and  feeble  chain  of  precedent  is 
to  be  deemed  adequate  to  control  the  judgment  and  fetter 
the  conscience  of  the  representative  sworn  to  support 
the  constitution ;  if  that  sacred  instrument  can  be  thus 
expounded  away ;  it  is  to  but  little  purpose,  that  we  live 
under    a   government    having  a  written    constitution, 
*'  which  is  fixed  and  certain,  expressive  of  the  paramount 
will  of  the  people,  intended  as  the  supreme  law  of  tlie 
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land,  and  to  be  of  a  force  adequate  to  fix  the  limits  of 
legislative  authority,  and  define  the  boundaries  of  le- 
gislative power,  or  to  prescribe  the  orbit  in  which  it 
must  move."  Such  a  doctrine  subverts  the  principle 
that  "  the  constitution  is  paramount  to  legislative  power, 
subject  to  be  re^-oked  or  altered  only  by  the  power  tliat 
made  it — that  the  life-giving  principle,  and  the  death- 
giving  stroke  must  proceed  from  the  same  hand."  For, 
then,  instead  of  "the  constitution  fixing  the  limits  of 
legislative  authority,  and  prescribing  the  circle  In  which 
it  must  move,"  the  legislature  become  to  the  constitution 
the  sun,  around  which  it  must  revolve,  and  upon  which 
it  must  be  dependent  for  its  existence.  Such  a  doctrine 
strikes  a  death  blow  to  the  long  cherished  opinion  "  that 
tlie  constitution  of  a  state  is  stable  and  permanent,  not  to 
be  worked  upon  by  the  temper  of  the  times,  not  to  rise 
and  fall  with  the  tide  of  events,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
petition of  opposing  interests,  or  the  violence  of  contend- 
ing parties."  Instead  of  its  "  remaining  firm  and  immo- 
vable as  a  mountain  amid  the  strife  of  storms,  or  a  rock 
in  the  ocean  amid  the  raging  of  waves,"  it  becomes  a 
frail  bark,  which  may  be  rocked  by  the  surges  of  political 
strife — be  tossed  and  shattered  by  every  breeae  which 
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dead  letter.  It  would  destroy  its  efficacy,  and  violate  a 
well  settled  rule  of  construction,  that  "  a  constitutional 
provision,  intended  to  prevent  or  remedy  an  evil,  should 
receive  such  a  construction  as  to  extend  to  all  cases  in 
which  that  evil  may  be  found."  A  distinguished  consti* 
tutional  lawyer  has  said,  that  ^'  The  object  of  this  pro- 
vision in  the  constitution  was  to  guard  against  too  r^uly 
and  too  lavish  disbursement  of  public  money,  or  appro- 
priations of  public  property,  for  the  advancement  of  local 
or  private  interests,  without  a  correspondent  benefit  to 
the  state  in  its  politic  capacity ;  hence  it  is  the  du^  of 
the  representatives  of  the  public,  whether  in  a  legislative 
or  other  capacity,  to  give  such  a  construction  to  the  con- 
stitution as  will  most  efTectually  save  the  r^hts  and 
public  property  of  those  who  adopted  it,  whenever  it  can 
be  done  without  compromitting  other  and  more  valuable 
interests."  Ouce  admit  the  principle  that  the  l^slature 
may,  by  a  majority  vote,  make  an  effectual  grant  of  the 
public  property  for  local  or  private  purposes,  provided 
such  grant  shall  be  conditional,  then  it  might  donate  the 
entire  property  of  the  public  upon  an  individual,  upon 
the  condition  that  he  should  give  his  wife  or  child  one 
dollar,  or  any  other  condition  equally  absurd.  Or  if  you 
limit  the  condition  to  a  right  of  repurchasing  the  subject 
of  the  grant,  on  terms  to  be  prescribed  by  the  legislaturei 
then  the  majority  of  the  Icgislatiyrje  are  made  the  arbi- 
ters of  those  terms,  and  are  vested  with  a  power  of  pre- 
scription, which  may  be  exercised  in  such  a  maimer  as 
to  render  a  compliance  with  those  tenns  and  conditions, 
on  the  part  of  the  state,  so  onerous  and  oppressive  as  to 
require  a  sacrifice  greater  than  the  value  of  the  thing 
which  was  the  subject  of  tlie  grant;  and  thus  effect  the 
object,  but  elude  the  constitution,  or  render  it  nugatory. 
It  would  admit  the  application  of  the  dagger  to  the  heart 
of  the  constitution,  provided  the  legislative  hand  could 
be  concealed  by  this  thin  disguise,  while  it  inflicted  the 
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death  blow.  Such  a  principle  would  permit  the  major- 
ity of  the  l^islature  to  fritter  away  the  entire  public 
property,  which  it  was  the  object  and  design  of  this 
clause  to  protect.  It  would  invite  legi»Utive  peculation 
upon  that  property,  at  each  annual  session,  until  it  should 
be  entirely  squandered,  or  until  the  inventive  powers  of 
men,  prompted  by  local  interest,  or  excited  by  the  dic- 
tates of  avarice,  or  influenced  by  the  still  more  reprehen- 
sible spirit  of  demagogueism,  shall  cease  to  be  employed, 
as  they  ever  have  been,  in  devising  the  means,  and  in- 
venting conditions,  by  which  to  elude  the  letter  and  sub- 
vert the  spirit  of  this  sacred  instriunent,  or  quite  destroy- 
ing its  force  and  effect.  So,  too,  if  the  fact  that  a  grant 
of  the  public  property,  by  a  majority  vote,  for  a  local  or 
a  private  purpose,  is  to  take  effect  at  a  future  day,  should 
be  considered  as  suflicient  to  take  such  a  grant  out  of 
this  constitutional  limitation  upon  legislative  power,  then 
the  legislature  have  only  to  pass  such  an  act,  without 
specifying  the  time  it  is  to  take  effect,  and  this  object  is 
accomplished,  under  the  general  statute,  which  provides 
in  such  case,  it  shall  take  effect  in  twenty  days. 

§  298.  The  next  question  arising  under  this  clause 
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such  as  cities  and  villages,  might  be  passed  by  a  majority 
vote.  It  was,  however,  in  that  case,  conceded,  that  a 
strict  interpretation  would  include  the  former  class. 
The  same  doctrine  was  reiterated  in  a  subsequent 
case.(a)  Chancellor  Walworth,  in  subsequent  cases, 
entertained  the  same  view  of  this  point.(6)  The  deci- 
sion on  tiiis  point  in  the  last  cited  cases  was  based  upon 
the  ground,  that  public  corporations  were  not  within  the 
mischiefs  the  constitution  w^as  intended  to  guard  against. 
That  it  was  aimed  solely  at  a  multiplicity  of  private  cor- 
porations* But  this  doctrine  in  the  court  of  dernier  re- 
sort was  ultimately  overturned  in  the  case  of  I7ie  Ptopk 
V.  Purdy.(c) 

§  299.  In  that  case  it  was  definitely  settled,  that  this 
clause  includes  all  corporations,  properly  so  called,  whe- 
ther public  or  private.  The  decision  in  that  court  was. 
placed  on  the  ground,  that  the  terms  were  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  include  all  corporations,  and  were  ex- 
plicit and  unambiguous.  The  plain  and  comprehensive 
language  did  not  warrant  the  court  in  confining  it  to  pri- 
vate corporations.  That  if  it  had  been  the  intention  of 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  to  have  excluded  public 
corporations  from  the  operation  of  this  section,  and  to 
leave  them  to  be  controlled  at  the  pleasure  of  a  bare 
majority  of  each  house,  they  should  have  said  so  in  ex- 
press terms,  and  they  evidently  would  not  have  used  the 
words  "  every  bill,'  applicable  to  all  corporations.  When 
the  words  were  thus  plain  and  clear,  and  the  sense  dis- 
tinct and  perfect  arising  on  them,  no  other  sources  of 
interpretiition  should  be  resorted  to.  That  the  constitu- 
tion made  no  distinction,  in  terms,  between  public  and 
private  corporations.     If  it  was  the  intention  of  this 


(a)  The  People  ex  rel.  Lynch  ▼.  The  Mayor,  cj-r.,  85  Wend.  680. 

(b)  Warner  v.  Beers,  23  Wend.  126.     The  People  ▼.  I*urdy,  4  Hill,  391. 
(r)  4  Hill,  391. 
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clause  to  prevent  a  multiplicity  of  banks  or  monied  cor- 
porations, why  were  they  not  specifically  enumerated, 
and  an  exception  made  exempting  public  corporations 
from  the  general  provisions.  The  evils  to  be  appre- 
liended  from  the  alteration  of  a  public  corporation  were 
far  greater  than  any  whicli  would  be  likely  to  flow  from 
altering  a  mere  private  corporation;  for  tlie  one  would 
affect  only  a  few  individuals ;  the  other,  the  whole  com- 
munity. Hence,  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  had 
been  careful  to  retain,  in  all  their  charters,  the  recitals 
of  tlieir  ancient  liberties  and  free  customs ;  because  they 
knew  and  understood  the  operation  of  these  upon  their 
interest  and  happiness.  Hence  it  had  been  the  policy 
in  territorial  cessions,  and  on  conquest,  to  retain  the  an- 
cient usages  o(  the  people.  There  was  much  more  rea- 
son for  applying  the  two-third  clause  of  the  constitution 
to  public  rather  than  private  corporations,  in  order  to 
shield  the  former  against  sudden  and  arbitrary  encroadi- 
ments  upon  their  ancient  customs.  Nothing  appeared 
more  Inconsistent,  than  that  the  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion intended  to  allow  the  chartered  rights  of  a  great 
community,  consisting  of  more  than  three  hundred  thou- 
sand  souls,  to  be  altered  by  a  bare  itiajorily  vote,  while 
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the  languasjc.  That  adopting  these  rules  of  construction 
and  applying  them  to  this  cUiuse,  no  doubt  remained  as 
to  its  meaning.  The  words  were  so  plain  and  their 
meaning  so  clear  and  obvious,  there  had  been  no  attempt 
to  explain  them  away.  It*  the  words  "  altering  or  renew- 
ing any  body  politic  or  corporate,"  might  be  construed 
to  mean  one  kind  of  corporation  only,  to  wit,  private 
corporations,  might  it  not  be  said,  that  another  distinction 
may  be  made,  and  it  be  insisted  that  the  words  did  not 
apply  to  a  sole  corporation,  and  then  another  that  they 
did  not  relate  to  a  lay,  but  only  to  spiritual  corporations, 
and  then  refining  still  more  in  the  love  of  spiritualization, 
explain  *'  any  body"  to  mean  nobody.  Such  a  construc- 
tion would  be  contrary  to  what  the  constitution  plainly 
imports.  The  language  was,  •'  every  bill,"  continuing, 
altering,  &e.,  any  body  politic.  liCxicographers  had  de- 
fined the  w^ord  "every,"  to  mean  "each  one  of  all." 
Johnson  had  given  the  example  of  its  definition,  "  All 
the  congregation  arc  holy,  every  one  of  them ;"  and  he 
had  also  defined  the  word  "  any"  to  mean  "  every,"  and 
had  said,  "  It  is  in  all  its  senses  applied  indifTerently  to 
persons  and  things."  That  the  construction  wiiich  had 
been  contended  for  would  make  the  words  "everv  bill, 
altering  or  renewing  any  body  politic  or  corporate,"  to 
mean  some  bills  and  some  corporations,  instead  of  every 
bill  and  all  corporations,  and  that  too,  where  the  words 
used  were  not  dubious  or  couched  in  any  ambiguous 
terms. 

§301.  The  decision  was  also  placed  on  the  ground, 
that  the  debates  in  the  convention  which  framed  the 
constitution  showed  that  (his  subject  was  distinctly 
brought  before  that  body,  in  course  of  the  discussion  had 
upon  this  section,  and  was  formally  passed  upon.  On 
referring  to  Carter  and  Stone's  Debates  in  convention  it 
would  be  seen,  that  when  the  report  of  the  committee, 
containing  this  clause,  came  up  for  consideration,  not 
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only  was  it  suggested  that  tliis  provision  would  embrace 
public  as  well  as  private  corporations,  but  a  proposition 
was  actually  submitted  to  amend,  by  adding  after  the 
word  "any"  the  words  "bank  or  monied  institution," 
thus  confining  its  operation  to  this  particular  class  of 
corporations.  It  was  then  argued  that  tlie  section  as  it 
then  stood,  would  require  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
each  branch  of  the  legislature  to  incorporate  a  village 
bridge  or  turnpike.  But  it  was  answered,  that  two- 
thirds  would  never  be  wanting  to  incorporate  a  village 
or  a  turnpike;  and  the  proposed  amendment  was  there- 
upon withdrawn.  Thus  sliowiiig  clearly,  that  the  con- 
vention, while  they  were  anxious  to  throw  restrictions 
around  the  incrca.se  of  nionicd  corporations,  were  at  the 
same  lime  desirous  to  guard  and  protect  all  incorporated 
Institutions  from  any  alteration  of  their  charter  of  rights, 
except  in  cases  where  those  alterations  were  of  so  clear 
and  palpable  a  character,  a.s  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  the  legislature  that  such 
alteration  should  be  made. 

§  302.  It  has  been  decided  by  the  court  of  dernier  re- 
sort in  the  state  of  New  York,  that  the  act  of  1838,  en- 
titled "  An  act  to  autiitirize  the  business  of  banking  "  v 
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corporations  were  not  expressly  created  or  authorized. 
Tlie  associations  formed  under  it  were  not  corporations, 
by  implication.  An  association  of  men  would  not  be 
deemed  a  corporation  by  implication,  except  wliere  cor- 
porate authority  was  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  bene- 
ficial powers  expressly  granted,  or  for  the  protection  of 
important  interests,  or  the  execution  of  important  trusts ; 
nor  would  such  associations  be  deemed  to  possess  cor- 
porate powers,  unless  such  powers  were  solicited  by  the 
donees  of  the  power.  These  associations  were  not  cor- 
porations by  implication,  for  the  following  reasons :  There 
was  no  necessity  that  they  should  possess  corporate 
powers  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  for  which  they 
were  authorized.  Such  powers  were  not  solicited  by 
the  public  in  their  appeals  to  tl)e  legislature  for  this  law. 
The  legislature  did  not  intend  to  create  or  authorize 
corporations,  nor  had  it  done  so  by  conferring  the  powers 
and  privileges  which  those  associations  were  authorized 
to  use  and  enjoy.  At  common  law  most  of  those  privi- 
leges were  claimed  and  had  been  long  exercised  by  pri- 
vate associations,  copartnerships,  and  joint  stock  com- 
panies. But  if  these  as.sociations  were  deemed  to  be 
corporations,  the  law  authorizing  them  was  not  witli- 
in  tiie  mischiefs  intended  to  be  remedied,  and  there- 
fore not  within  this  inhibitory  clause  of  the  constitution. 
The  evils  intended  to  be  guarded  against  were  the  ex- 
clusive character  and  undue  multiplication  of  corpora- 
tions, possessing  and  exercising  banking  powers,  which, 
by  means  of  the  restraining  acts,  had  grown  into  monop- 
olies. The  effect  of  this  act  was  to  repeal  pro  tanto  the 
restraining  act,  and  thus  restore  to  the  citizens  generally 
a  common  law  right  of  which  they  had  been  deprived. 
The  act,  instead  of  violating  this,  provision  of  the  consti- 
tution, came  in  aid  of  it,  and  was  therefore  a  constitu- 
tional act,  although  it  did  not  receive  the  assent  of  two- 
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thirds  of. the  members  elected  to  each  branch  of  the 
legislature. 

§  303.  The  Chancellor  placed  his  decisioo  on  tlie 
ground  that  the  constitution  of  a  state,  like  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  must  be  construed  according  to  its  spirit  and 
intent;  taking  into  view  the  evils  intended  to  be 
remedied,  and  the  danger  sought  to  be  guarded  against. 
This  prohibitory  clause  in  the  constitution  was  intended 
to  guard  against  the  increase  of  joint-stock  corporations, 
either  for  banking,  or  for  other  purposes  of  trade  or 
profit,  the  charters  of  which  conferred  exclusive  privi- 
leges, and  which  when  obtained  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  general  legislation,  so  that  they  could  neitlier  be 
modilied  or  repealed.  This  provision  was  not  intended 
to  restrict  the  powers  of  the  legi^ilature  so  as  to  prevent 
the  granting  of  an  equal  right  or  privilege  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  state,  or  to  so  many  of  them  as  should 
choose  to  associate  together  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  or 
other  lawful  business,  during  the  continuance  of  the  act 
granting  the  privilege,  provided  such  privilege  was  at 
all  times  subject  to  the  control  of  general  legislation. 
He  conceded  that  these  associations  had  the  right  in 
their  collective  capacity,  to  hold  property  in  common. 
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Jicucc,  tlie  act  was  not  within  the  spirit  or  intent  of  this 
restrictive  clause  in  the  constitution. 

§  304.  Senator  Vcrplanck  held,  that  the  associatioDs 
authorized  by  this  act,  were  partnerships  or  joint-stock 
companies,  and  not  corporations.  This  provision  was 
intended  to  guard  against  the  undue  increase  of  institu- 
tions enjoying  exclusive  privileges,  and  operating  as 
monopolies.  The  act  in  question,  instead  of  conflicting 
with  the  constitution,  came  directly  in  aid,  by  opening 
the  business  of  oanking  to  all  who  chose  to  engage  in 
it,  upon  complying  with  the  requisitions  of  the  legisla- 
ture.(a)  Thus,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  this  important 
question  has. been  definitely  settled  in  the  court  of  der- 
nier resort. 

§  305.  Notwithstanding  the  decision  by  that  court 
thus  explicit  on  this  question,  the  former  supreme  court 
of  this  state  unili)rmlv  adhered,  as  well  before  as  since 
the  above  named  decision,  to  the  doctrine  that  associa- 
tions created  by  or  organized  under  the  act  of  1838,  are 
corporaiions.(ft)  The  court  for  the  correction  of  errors 
has  itself  decided (c)  that  associations  formed  under  this 
law,  arc  corporations  within  the  statute  relative  to  taxa- 
tion. Hence,  in  the  same  court,  we  have  presented  the 
anomaly  of  deciding  that  they  are  not  corporations  within 
the  spirit  of  this  clause  in  the  constitution,  which  it 
conceded  is  directed  at  the  creation  of  monkd  corporor 
thn.%  and  that  they  arc  corporations,  and  monicd  corpo- 
rations too,  within  statutes  aimed  at  such  kind  of  corpo- 


(a)  Sec  also,  Gijford  v.  Livingston,  2  Dcaio,  380. 

(/O  Thomas  v.  Dakin,  22  Wend.  R.  1  ;  Dclqfield  v.  Kinney,  94  Wend. 
R.  343  ;  In  (he  /natter  of  the  Danville  Bank,  6  Hiirs  R.  370 ;  The  People  t. 
Assessors  of  Watertown,  1  Hill,  616  ;  Z>e;  Bow  t.  The  People,  1  Denio^a  R.  %  ; 
Willoughby  ▼.  Comslock,  3  ilill,  389  ;  The  People  ▼.  The  Svpervisors  of 
Singara,  i  Hill,  20. 

(r)  The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Stagara  v.  The  People,  c.r  rcL  Mc Martin t 
7  Hill,  501. 
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rations,  and  that  too  accompanied  witli  a  concession  that 
the  constitution  was  intended  to  apply  to  that  kind  of 
corporations.  We  are  aware  that  the  Chancellor,  in  the 
case  of  Gifford  v.  IAmng^n,{a)  undertook  to  reconcile 
the  manifest  inconsistency  of  these  decisions.  Id  F^ard 
to  the  decision  of  The  Supervisors  of  Niagara  v.  The 
Peopie,(b)  he  said,  "  That  decision  it  is  true,  does  declare 
them  to  be  corporations,  but  the  actual  judgment  given 
by  the  supreme  court,  or  by  this  court  in  that  case,  can 
only  be  sustained  upon  the  supposition  that  such  asso- 
ciations were  legal  and  constitutional  corporations,  so  as 
to  be  taxable  as  corporations  under  the  general  tax  law. 
For,  if  they  were  merely  illegal  and  unconstitutional 
associations  of  individuals,  their  property  would  not 
have  been  taxable  as  corporate  stock  at  the  place  where 
the  office  of  the  association  was  located,  and  by  the  cor- 
porate name,  but  each  individual  stockholder  would  be 
taxable  for  the  actual  value  of  his  interest  in  auch  stock, 
ao  far  as  that  interest  consisted  of  personal  estate,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  general  law.  The 
mandamus  asked  for  in  that  case  was,  to  compel  the 
Bopervisors  of  the  county  of  Niagara  to  place  the  name 
of  one  of  these  associations  upon  the  assessment  roll, 
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not  a  constitutional  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  tbe 
legislature,  it  follows  that  there  was  no  such  l^al  being 
as  the  Bank  of  Lockport  to  be  taxed;  In  justice  to  tbe 
supreme  court,  it  is  however  proper  to  say,  I  have  been 
informed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  that  court,  that  the 
counsel  in  the  Lockport  case  did  not  advert  to  the  fiiet 
that  the  banking  association  could  not  be  taxable  as  a 
corporation,  if  the  general  banking  law  was  an  uncon- 
stitutional act.'  With  due  deference  we  submit,  whether 
these  observations  of  the  learned  Chancellor  obyiate  in 
the  least,  the  charge  of  inconsistency  uiged  against  that 
court,  for  pronouncing  what  we  conceive  to  be  mani- 
festly inconsistent  and  irreconcilable  decisions  upon  this 
question ']  One  thing  is  certain,  these  associations  are 
the  creatures  of  the  statute,  and  as  such,  if  they  are  for 
any  purposes  a  corporation,  it  is  because  the  statute 
makes  them  such ;  for  no  corporation  under  our  form  of 
government  can,  or  does  exist,  independent  of  some  ste- 
tuiory  creation ;  hence,  if  the  statute  created  them,  or 
authorized  their  creation,  it  did  create  or  authorize  tbeir 
creation  as  corponUioixs^  otherwise  they  could  not  be 
taxed  as  such.  The  decision,  that  as  corporations  they 
were  taxable,  did  in  fact,  of  necessity  decide  that  they 
were  cor/)orations — nay  more,  that  they  were  monied  cor^ 
jjorations  ;  or  in  other  words,  that  they  were  just  what 
the  constitution  had  declared  should  not  be  created, 
except  by  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members 
elected  to  each  branch  of  the  legislature.  Nor  can  any  one 
doubt  thai  ihoy  would  unquestionably  have  been  declared 
such  by  that  court,  had  it  not  acted  under  the  influence 
of  extraneous  matters  affecting,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
commercial  community  of  oue  of  the  greatest  and  most 
important  commercial  states  of  the  United  Confederacy. 
We  fully  concur  in  the  view  of  this  question  expressed 
by  Bamson,  Chief  Justice,  in  the  case  of  Dc  Bnc  v.  The 
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/^jj/e,(a)  that  the  court  decided  that  these  banks  were 
corporations  of  the  particular  kind  or  spedcs  mentioned 
in  the  law,  to  wit :  ''Mbnied  or  ^ock  Corporations  deri- 
ving an  income  or  profit  from  their  capital,  or  otherwise," 
and  that  such  a  decision  necessarily  affirmed  that  they 
were  corporations ;  and  that  the  constitution  is  not  con^ 
fined  to  any  particular  kind  or  species  of  corporations, 
but  includes  the  whole  genus.  We  also  fully  concur  in 
the  clear,  sound,  and  forcible  reasoning  of  the  Chief 
Justice  in  the  case  last  cited,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of 
The  People  v.  T/ie  Assessors  of  ^^^crtolCTl.(i)  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  this  constitutional  restriction  has  been 
forced  to  yield  all  its  vitality  under  the  pressure  of  die 
public  exigencies^  and  that  in  defiance  of  its  plain  and 
obvious  import,  that  these  institutions  have  been  in- 
grafted upon  our  statute  books  by  a  mere  majority  vote, 
but  it  is  now  presumed  that  this  question  will  never 
again  come  under  review ;  and  if  it  should,  there  is  but 
little  hope  that  it  would  ever  receive  a  different  judicial 
determiuation. 

§  306.  In  the  case  of  The  People  v.  Purdy,(c)  the 
majority  of  the  supreme  court  held,  that  an  act  which 
annulled  the  power  conferred  upon  the  Aldermen  of  the 
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the  court  in  this  case  was  reversed  by  the  court  for  the 
correction  of  errors ;  and  the  bill  was  held  to  be  a  two- 
tliird  bill  within  this  clause  of  the  constitution,  and  that 
it  could  not  be  constitutionally  passed  by  a  majority  YOte 
— that  an  act  excluding  aldermen  of  the  city  <^  New 
York  from  sitting  as  judges  of  tlie  court  of  general 
sessions  was  one  altering  the  charter  of  the  city. 

§  307.  The  question  has  frequently  arisen  under  this 
clause,  whether  the  legislature  has  the  constitutional 
power  although  two-thirds  might  assent,  to  provide  by  a 
general  law  for  the  creation  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
corporations  by  a  single  act.  This  question  came  under 
consideration  in  the  supreme  court  of  this  state,  in  the 
case  of  Thomas  v.  Dakin.{a)  The  question  arose  in 
that  case  under  the  general  banking  law  of  this  state ; 
but  the  members  of  tliat  court  were  not  unanimous  in 
opinion  on  this  point.  In  was  in  that  case,  on  the  one 
hand,  urged  that  according  to  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  this  clause,  each  corporation  thereafter  to  be 
created  must  receive  the  direct  assent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  elected  to  each  branch  of  the  legislature. 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  insisted,  that  this  provision 
was  fairly  complied  with,  when  tiie  assent  of  two-thirds 
was  given  to  a  general  statute  establishing  a  system  for 
the  admission  of  voluntary  associations  to  corporate 
privileges ;  in  other  words,  when  such  assent  was  indi- 
rectly given  to  the  creation  of  each.  Chief  Justice  Nel- 
son admitted,  that  we  were  to  regard  this  clause  as  in- 
tended to  check  the  undue  multiplication  of  tliese  bodies ; 
that  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  former  construction 
would  most  ettcctually  attain  the  object,  as  it  secured  a 
perpetual  restraint  upon  their  creation,  both  as  it  respects 
tiie  deliberation  and  judgment  to  be  bestowed,  as  well  as 


(tf)  28  Wend.  76. 
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to  tlie  assent  to  be  given  to  each  particular  application. 
A  general  law  when  once  enacted,  put  an  end  to  all 
further  check  upon  the  legislature,  but  that  the  latter 
interpretation  gave  full  scope  to  this  clause  in  respect  to 
all  tlie  legislation  essential  to  the  creation  of  such  bodies 
as  now  could  claim  an  existence  except  such  as  were 
passed  in  obedience  to  its  injunctions.  The  material 
difference  between  tlie  two  c^.iistructions  consisted 
mainly  in  the  mode  of  applying  tlie  restriction  to  the 
action  of  the  legislature ;  the  one  making  it  bear  directly 
upon  the  grant  of  privileges,  the  other  only  through  an 
established  system  of  law  devised  for  the  purpose.  The 
words  descriptive  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  bill, 
and  which  distinguished  it  as  falling  within  the  restric- 
tion, only  imported  one  creating  any  body  politic  or 
corporate.  How,  or  in  what  mode,  the  bill  should  create 
them ;  what  should  be  its  particular  provision!; ;  whether 
it  must  create  directly,  or  might  do  it  indirectly,  was  not 
prescribed ;  and  of  course  must  depend  upon  tlie  con- 
struction to  be  given  to  it.  One  thing  it  secured  in 
terms,  that  however  the  bill  might  be  paased,  if  it  cre- 
ated a  corporation,  it  could  properly  only  be  passed  by 
two-thirds.    Hence,  it  might  be  argued  with  considerable 
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gislatiire  had  the  constitutional  power  to  authorise  the 
creation  of  an  indefinite  number  of  corporations,  whether 
of  one  sort  or  another,  by  a  two-third  vote.  But  Mr. 
Justice  Bronson  said  '*  he  could  not  concur  in  the  opinion 
that  the  legislature  had  the  constitutional  power,  althoi^ 
two-thirds  may  assent,  by  a  general  law  for  the  creation 
of  an  indefinite  number  of  corporations,  at  the  pleasure 
of  any  persons  who  may  associate  for  that  purpose."  The 
ultimate  decision  in  this  caase  was  placed  upon  other 
grounds,  although  the  court  were  united  in  the  opinioa 
that  these  associations  were  corporations ;  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  court  were  of  the  opinion  that  a  multiplidtj 
of  corporations  might  be  created  by  a  general  law. 

§  308.  In  the  case  of  Bccars  v.  Wamerj(a)  in  the 
court  for  the  correction  of  errors,  the  Chancellor  held 
that  an  «ict  of  the  legislature  authorizing  an  indefimte 
number  of  corporations  to  be  created,  upon  compliance 
with  certain  conditions,  was  a  valid  and  constitutional 
act,  if  passed  with  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  all  the 
members  elected  to  each  branch  of  the  legislature.  Such 
also  was  the  0[)inion  expressed  by  the  president  of  the 
senate.  lie  held,  that  if  tlie  act  did  come  within  this 
provision  in  the  constitution,  it  might  still  have  been 
passed  by  a  two-tliird  vote.  His  reasons  were — that 
previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  the  legisla- 
ture possessed  and  exercised  the  power  of  passing  such 
laws.  The  object  of  the  restrictive  clause  of  the  consti- 
tution, even  if  applicable  to  this  branch  of  legislation, 
was  not  to  prohibit  altogether  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
or  prevent  entirely  the  passage  of  such  acts,  but  merely 
to  change  the  vote  by  which  such  acts  should  be  passed. 
The  power  of  the  legislature  to  pass  such  an  act  re^ 
mained  the  same  as  before :  the  manner  only  of  doing  it 


(a)  33  Weod.  105. 
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was  modified  by  this  new  provision  in  (lie  constitution  ; 
it  now  requiring  for  their  passage,  instead  of  a  rote  of  a 
simple  majority  of  a  quorum,  the  assent  of  two-thinfa  of 
all  the  members  elected  to  each  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture. On  the  other  hand,  Senator  Root  held,  that  the 
law  would  have  been  unconstitutional,  even  had  it  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected 
to  each  branch  of  the  legislature.  That  the  constitution  ' 
required  such  assent  to  the  creation  of  each  and  every 
body  politic  or  coq)orate.  An  indefinite  number  of  cor- 
porations, could  not  be  authorized  or  created  under  a 
general  act  of  the  legislature.  This  cause  was  however 
decided  on  the  ground  that  this  act  was  constitutionally 
passed,  although  it  did  not  receive  a  two-third  vote ;  and 
also  on  the  ground  tliat  the  associations  it  authorized 
were  not  corporations  within  the  spirit  and  meaning  of 
the  constitution. 

§  309.  Assuming  it  to  be  true,  that  these  associations 
are  not  corporations,  the  decision  in  that  cause,  placing 
it  on  that  ground,  did  not  necessarily  require  a  judicial 
determination  of  the  precise  question  under  consideration, 
such  would  seem  to  be  the  inference  from  the  case  itself. 
We  are  aware,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  Oiffbrd  v. 
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porations,  by  a  two-third  vote,  and  should  this  questioii 
ever  again  arise  the  probabilities  are,  that  this  view  of 
this'  clause  of  our  constitution  will  receive  a  judicial 
sanction,  in  a  decisive  and  authoritative  manner. 

§  310.  Section  2,  of  art.  12  of  the  constitution  of  the 
state  of  Michigan,  contains  this  provision :  "  The  legis- 
lature shall  pass  no  act  of  incorporation,  unless  with  the 
*  assent  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  each  house."  In  the  case 
of  Falconer  ct  al.  v.  Campbcll,(a)  the  question  arose, 
whether  the  legislature  could  create  several  distinct 
corporations  by  the  same  act.  It  was  in  that  case  fadd, 
that  the  legislature  having  the  power  to  establish  more 
than  one  incorporation  in  the  same  act,  might  establish 
many,  or  an  indefinite  number,  in  one  act ;  whether  the 
act  was  limited  or  indefinite  did  not  render  it  unconsti- 
tutional. Mr.  Justice  Mclean  held,  it  could  not  be  said 
that  the  law  in  question  (a  general  banking  law,)  vio- 
lated any  express  provision  of  the  constitution.  The 
extent  of  the  restriction  was,  that  no  act  of  incorporatxm 
could  be  passed  except  by  at  least  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  legislature.  This  did  not 
limit  the  number  of  corporations  which  should  be  created 
in  one  act.  The  only  express  restriction  on  tlie  subject 
was,  that  the  act  must  be  passed  by  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds,  and  that  if  the  legislative  power  was  to  be  re- 
stricted beyond  this,  it  must  be  done  by  construction, 
although  there  was  a  wade  difTcrence  between  the  policy 
of  a  general  and  a  special  law,  yet  that  was  not  a  ques- 
tion for  judicial  cognizance.  The  question  was,  whether 
there  was  such  a  difference  in  principle,  as  to  make  the 
one  constitutional  and  the  other  unconstitutional.  As  to 
the  power  of  the  legislature,  it  w^as  unquestionable^ 
whether  the  law  established  one  or  fifty  banking  insti- 


{a)  2  McLcaifs  U.  iiOO. 
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tutions.  The  same  power  which  might  establish  one, 
under  the  constitution,  might  establish  fifty.  The  only 
difference  between  a  general  and  a  special  act  was,  in 
one,  the  number  of  corporations  was  limited,  whilst 
under  tlie  other,  they  were  indefinite.  The  legislature 
might  determiae  the  number,  if  they  might  do  this,  they 
might,  by  a  two-third  vote,  establish  voluntary  associa- 
tions, without  limiting  their  number.  If  a  law  created 
ten,  it  acted  as  directly  and  distinctly  upon  each  associa- 
tion as  if  it  had  been  the  only  one  created  by  it.  In  the 
passing  of  the  law,  the  legislature  exercised  the  same 
scrutiny  as  if  they  were  about  to  incotporate  one  bank. 
If  they  might  create  two  tbey  might  create  more  than 
two,  or  any  indefinite  number.  In  the  general  law  there 
was  no  disregard  of  the  restraints  of  the  constitution. 
Having  the  power  to  establish  more  than  one  corpora- 
tion in  the  same  act,  they  might  establish  many,  or  an 
indefinite  number.  The  number,  whether  indefinite  or 
limited,  did  not  render  the  law  repugnant  to  the  consti- 
tution. Thus,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  in  Michigan, 
this  precise  question  has  received  a  judicial  determina- 
tion in  favor  of  the  position,  that  an  indefinite  number 
of  corporations  may  be  created  by  a  single  act,  provided 
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§  311»  The  next  qualified  restriction  upon  legisla- 
tive power  we  shall  notice,  is  that  which  relates  to 
taking  private  property  for  public  use.  The  respective 
clauses  in  the  respective  state  constitutions  relating  to 
this  subject  will  be  found  in  chapter  six,  and  to  which 
reference  may  for  that  purpose  be  had.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  some  instances,  this  right  of  eminent  domain  by 
express  provisions  can  only  be  exercised  w*hen  the  public 
exigencies  require  it.  Such  is  the  provision  in  the  con- 
stitutions of  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  In  one  instanoei 
that  of  New  Hampshire,  there  is  no  clause  containing 
any  express  provision  that  when  private  property  is 
taken  for  public  use  just  compensation  shall  be  made* 
It  has,  however,  been  held,  in  that  state,  whenever  this 
power  is  exercised,  a  just  compensatiom  must  be  made. 
Natural  justice  speaks  on  this  subject  when  the  consti- 
tution is  silent.(a) 

§  312.  In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  should 
be  observed  at  the  outset,  that  we  understand  that  the 
right  of  taking  private  property  for  public  use  is  incident 
to  the  sovereignty  of  every  government.  By  the  common 
law  the  right  of  eminent  domain  has  ever  been  held  as 
a  higli  prerogative  of  sovereignty,  to  be  exercised  only 
for  the  public  use,  and  only  under  such  circumstances 
as  preclude  tlic  attainment  of  that  benefit  except  by  its 
exercise.  The  constitution,  as  we  understand  it,  has  not 
altered  this  rule  of  common  law,  or  disposed  of  this  na- 
tural inherent  incident  of  sovereignty. 

§  313.  We  have  shown  in  chapter  eight,  in  doing  so 
the  obligation  of  a  contract  was  not  impaii^ed,  for  tlie 
reason  that  all  j)ersons  hold  their  property  subject  to  this 
requisition  for  public  use,  or  right  of  eminent  domain  in 
the  state,  for  public  purposes.     The  pn>perty  of  the  citi- 
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zen  is  only  protected  from  arbitrary  seizure,  not  when 
it  is  taken  or  appropriated  by  public  right  for  public  uae. 
This  principle  has  been  recognized  by  oft  repeated  judi- 
cial decisions.(a)  It  has  been  said  of  the  necessity  or 
expediency  of  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  eminent  do- 
main the  government  must,  in  all  cases,  be  the  judge, 
but  the  obligation  to  make  just  compensation  for  the 
property  taken  by  it  is  concomitant  with  the  nght.(6) 
§  314.  The  necessity  for  exercising  this  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  is  manifest,  for  were  it  denied,  tlie  will  or 
caprice  of  an  individual  might  oflen  defeat  the  most  use- 
ful and  extensive  enterprises.  Hence  it  is,  that  yielding 
to  the  public  exigencies,  the  law  authorizes  on  the  one 
hand,  a  species  of  forced  sale  to  satisfy  the  pressing  ne- 
cessities of  the  public,  and  on  the  other  hand,  giving  to 
the  owner  an  equivalent  therefor.  Whenever  the  legis- 
lature authorizes  the  taking  of  private  property,  .the 
compensation  therefor  must  be  settled  by  stipulation  be- 
tween the  legislature  and  the  proprietor,  by  commission- 
ers mutually  elected  by  the  parties,  or  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  jury.(c)  In  one  of  the  cases  cited  the  act 
providing  for  compensation  directed  the  claimants  should 
present  their  claims  to  a  board  of  property,  who  were 
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as  an  equivalent     That  act  was  held  not  a  constitu- 
tional one. 

§315.  In   Fan  /form's  Lessees  v.  Don-ance  it  was 
held,  that  no  just  cx)mpensation  could  be  made  except 
in  money.     Money  was  the  common  standard,  by  com- 
parison with  which  tiie  value  of  any  thing  might  be  as- 
certained.   It  was  not  only  a  sign  which  represented  the 
respective  value  of  commodities  ;  but  it  was  an  univer- 
sal medium,  easily  portable,  liable  to  little  variation,  and 
readily  exchanged  for  any  kind  of  property.     Compen- 
sation was  a  recompense  in  value,  a  quid  pro  qiio^  and 
must  be  in  money;  although  land  or  any  thing  else 
might  be  a  compensation,  it  must  be  at  the  election  of 
the  party.    It  could  not  be  forced  upon  him.    The  de- 
cision in  that  case  was  a  nisi  irrius  decision,  upon  which 
a  writ  of  error  was  taken,  but  never  prosecuted,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  repeal  of  the  statute  which  gave  rise  to 
the  controversy.     The  accuracy  of  this  decision  has,  in 
several  instances,  been  questioned ;  but  it  has  not,  as 
we  are  aware,  ever  been  expressly  overruled. 

§  316.  Rogers,  J.,  in  the  case  of  McMastcr  v.  The 
Comr)wniceallh^(a)  commenting  on   tlie   case   of    Van 
Home's  Lessees  \.  Durrauce,  remarks :  "  It  is  true  that 
there  is  a  primary  coua  eniencc  in  money  as  a  medium 
of  conunercial  exchange,  but  I  do  not  feel  the  force  of 
reasoning  by  which  the  court  deduce  a  conclusion  from 
this,  against  the  exercising  of  a  constitutional  power  in 
the  legislature.     It  is  an  inference  drawn  from  its  sup- 
posed advantages,  but  certainly  not  an  express  require- 
ment of  the  constitution,  which  in  general  terms  declares, 
tliat  no  man's  property  shall  be  taken  or  applied  to  pub- 
lic use  without  tlie  consent  ol'  his  representatives,  and 
without  just  compensation  being  made.    As  the  legisla- 


(a)  3  Waita'  R.  296. 
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ture  liad  the  undoubted  right  to  determine  when  the 
public  interest  requires  the  assumption  of  private  pro- 
perty, so,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  better  construction  of 
the  constitution,  tliat  it  shall  rest  in  their  wisdom  to  de- 
termine the  nature  and  kind  of  compensation  to  be  made, 
and  also  to  point  out  the  tribunal  by  whom  the  amount 
may  be  ascertained.  Experience  has  shown,  that  the 
commonweallh,  rather  than  individuals,  have  most  rea- 
son to  complain  of  the  assessment  of  damages  when 
lands  have  been  appropriated  to  public  use."  Huston, 
J.,  in  Sattcrlce  v.  Mait/w,jcson,(^a)  said,  the  acciuracy  of 
the  decision  in  the  case  of  I'nn  Home's  Lessees  t.  Dorr' 
aiice,  had  been  questioned.  "  However  this  may  be,  yet 
there  is  one  thing  certain,  that  if  it  be  considered  a  cor- 
rect exposition  of  the  constitution,  tlie  legislature  have 
violated  the  provisions  in  question  in  more  instances 
than  one." 

§  317.  In  the  case  last  cited,  as  well  as  several  others 
which  have  come  to  our  notice,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
acts  of  the  legislature  providing  for  the  assessment  of  dam- 
ages to  the  owner  for  property  taken  for  public  use,  which 
contain  a  provision,  that  in  making  such  assessments  an 
estimate  shall  be  made  of  the  benefits  to  accrue  from 
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valeiit  fur  the  property  taken :  that  equiralent  must,  and 
ill  justice  ought  to  be  ascertained,  by  estimating  the  actual 
(]aniaj;e  the  party  sustains  by  the  loss  of  the  property 
taken.     That  damage  is  the  value  of  die  properly,  leas 
the  actual  amount  of  benefit  accruing  to  the  residue  of 
the  property  of  the  same  individual,  by  reason  of  the  use 
made  of  that  taken.     The  benefit  is  in  part  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  property  taken,  and  as  such  equivalent,  in 
the  language  of  the  constitution  it  is,  to  that  extent,  a 
''just  compensation."      Such  acts  of  legislation  have 
been  for  a  long  period  acquiesced  in.  and  have  received  a 
judicial  sanction.     In  most  turnpike  acts,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  damages,  the  viewers  are  required  to  take  into 
consideration  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  road,  as 
well  as  the  injury  done  to  the  owner  of  the  land  taken. 
The  same  principle  has  been  engrafted  into  the  canal 
system  of  several  states,  and  has  also  been  incorporated 
into  many  acts  in  reference  to  the  opening  or  widening 
public  streets  in  cities  and  villas:es.     In  the  case  of  lixh 
irasislon  v.  flic  Mayor,  ^t.,  o/jV,  )'.,(«)  such  a  provision  re- 
ceived a  judicial  sanction.     The  court  for  the  correction 
of  errors  in  that  case  held,  that  the  benefit  accruing  to  a 
person  whose  laud  was  taken  for  a  street,  the  increased 
value  of  adjacent  properly  belonirinu  to  him  might  be  set 
oiT  ainiinst  the  loss  or  damage  sustained  bv  him  bv  the 
taking  of  his  property  for  a  street,  and  if  equal  to  the 
damage  or  loss,  it  was  a  just  compen.<ation  to  the  extent 
of  such  benefit  for  the  property  taken.      In  some  in- 
stances such  acts  go  still  farther,  and  direct  an  assess- 
ment of  benefit  to  lots  owned  by  persons  whose  land  is 
not  taken  for  public  use,  for  the  advantage  of  those  who 
may  be  injured  by  the  improvement;  such  acts  hare 
also  received  a  judicial  sanction.(&) 


(d)  S  Wend.  65. 

[b)  McMaster  r.  The  Commonicealth,  3  Watts*  R.  2U6. 


^ 
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§  318.  We  very  much  doubt  the  accuracy  of,  nor 
can  we  yield  our  assent  to  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Justice  Rogers,  in  the  case  of  McMasier  v.  37ic 
Cbmmonweait/i,  above  cited,  that  "  it  should  rest  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  legislature  to  determine  the  nature  and 
kind  of  compensation  to  be  made."  It  seems  to  us  that 
such  a  doctrine  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment ; 
it  would,  if  sanctioned,  authorize  if  not  lead  to  an  abuse 
which  would,  in  effect,  virtually  remove  all  the  protec- 
tion it  was  the  design  of  the  constitution  to  tlirow  around 
private  property,  as  a  shield  against  legislative  aggres- 
sion. If  the  legislature  may,  at  its  discretion,  determine 
the  nature  and  kind  of  compensation,  if  superadded  to 
this  such  determination  is  to  be  conclusive  upon  the  citi- 
zen, and  that  without  bis  consent,  the  legislature,  in  the 
exercise  of  such  a  discretion,  might  determine  as  an 
equivident  whatever  thing  it  might  choose  to  designate, 
and  force  upon  the  citizen  that  which  to  him  would  be 
utterly  worthless,  nay  more,  that  which  would  prove  to 
be  a  curse,  instead  of  just  compensation.  We  cannot 
resist  the  conclusion  in  our  mind,  that  the  extent  of  the 
actual  damages  sustained,  calculated  upon  the  principle 
above  staled  by  us,  should  be  coinpensated  by  an  actual 
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uses  the  following  clear  and  forcible  argument :  "  It  is 
contended,  that  the  legislature  may  judge  of  the  neces- 
sity of  interposing  their  despotic  authority ;  that  it  is  a  right 
of  necessity  upon  which  no  other  power  in  government 
can  decide ;  that  no  civil  institution  is  perfect ;  and  that 
cases  will  occur  in  which  private  property  must  yield  to 
urgent  calls  of  public  utility,  or  general  danger.    Be  it 
so ;  but  then  it  must  be  upon  complete  indemnification 
to  the  individual.     Agreed.     But  who  shall  judge  of 
this  ?    Did  there  exist  a  state  necessity,  that  the  legis- 
lature, or  persons  solely  appointed  by  them,  must  ad- 
measure the  compensation  or  value  of  the  land  seized  or 
taken,  and  the  validity  of  the  title  thereto  1     Did  a  third 
state  necessity  exist,  that  the  proprietor  must  take  lands 
by  way  of  equivalent  for  his  land  1    And  did  a  fourth 
stale  necessity  exist,  that  the  value  of  this  land  equiva- 
lent must  be  adjusted  by  the  board  of  property  without 
the  consent  of  the  party,  or  the  intervention  of  a  jury  1 
Alas !  how  necessity  begets  necessities.   They  rise  upon* 
each  other  and  become  endless.     The  proprietor  stands 
afar  off,  a  solitary  and  unprotected  member  of  the  com- 
munity, and  is  stripped  of  his  property  without  his  con- 
sent, without  a  hearing,  without  notice ;   the  value  of 
that  property  judged  upon  without  his  participation^  or 
the  intervention  of  a  jury,  and  the  equivalent  therefor  io 
lands  ascertained  in  the  same  way.     If  this  be  the  le- 
gislation  of  a  republican  government,  in  which  the  pre- 
servation of  property  is  made  sacred  by  the  constitution, 
I  ask  wherein  does  it  diflbr  from  the  mandate  of  an 
Asiatic  Prince  ?*' 

§  320.  Under  the  constitution  of  New  Hampshire  an 
express  provision  is  made,  that  "In  all  controversies 
concerning  property,  and  in  all  suits  between  two  or 
more  persons,  except  in  cases  in  which  it  has  been  herc- 
tc^fore  used  and  practised,  the  parties  shall  have  a  right 
to  a  trial  by  a  jury."     It  has  however  been  held,  where 
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an  act  of  the  legislature  took  the  property  of  a  corpoia- 
tioa  for  public  use,  ia  the  exercise  of  this  power  of  emi- 
nent  domain,  it  was  not  necessary  that  tlie  act  should 
provide  for  a  trial  by  jury  to  ascertain  the  damages 
occasioned  by  the  laying  out  of  a  highway.(o)  This 
decision  was  placed  upon  the  ground  that  by  a  long 
course  of  legislation  the  damages  occasioned  by  the 
laying  out  of  highways  had  been  assessed  by  the  court 
or  a  committee,  aod  no  provision  was  found  for  the  in- 
tervention of  a  jury  in  cases  of  that  character.  It  had 
therefore  been  otherwise  used  and  practised  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  before  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  a  similar  practice  had  prerailed  since ;  hence, 
this  case  was  not  only  within  the  express  language  of 
the  exception,  but  there  was  abundant  evidence  that  it 
had  been  within  the  view  of  the  framere  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

$  321,  Until  just  indemnity  is  afforded  to  the  party, 
the  power  of  taking  his  property  cannot  be  lawfully 
exercised.  So  strictly  is  this  rule  adhered  to,  that  if  an 
attempt  is  made  under  a  statute  to  take  such  property 
"without  such  an  indemnity,  a  court  of  chancery  will 
interpose  by  way  of  injunction,(6)    Although  it  is  true 
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not  necessary  the  amount  of  the  compensatioD  should  be 
actually  ascertained  and  paid  before  such  property  was 
taken  and  appropriated  to  the  public  use.    It  was  suffi- 
cient if  a  certain  and  adequate  remedy  was  provided  by 
-which  the  individual  could  obtain  such  compensaUon 
without  any  unreasonable  delay.     In  a  subsequent  case 
the  above  rule  was  qualified  by  Chancellor  Kent    The 
doctrine  was  countenanced  by  him,  that  it  was  not  even 
necessary  a  remedy  for  obtaining  compensation  should 
be  provided.(a)     Chancellor  Walworth,  however,  has 
refused  to  sanction  the  reasoning  of  Chancellor  Kent  in 
the  case  last  cited.     He  held,  that  before  the  legislature 
could  authorize  the  agents  of  the  state,  or  others,  to  enter 
upon,  or  occupy,  or  destroy,  or  materially  injure  the 
private  property  of  an  individual,  except  in  cases  of 
actual  necessity  which  would  not  admit  of  any  delay, 
an  adequate  and   certain    remedy  must  be  provided 
whereby  the  owner  of  such  property  might  compel  the 
payment  of  his  damages  or  compensation.    He  was  not 
bound  to  trust  to  the  justice  of  the  government  to  make 
provision  for  such  compensation  by  future  legislation. 
By  this  lie  did  not  intend  to  decide,  that  the  legislature 
might  not  authorize  a  mere  entry  upon  the   laud  of 
another,  for  the  purposes  of  examination,  or  of  making 
preliminary  surveys,  which  otherwise  would  be  a  tech- 
nical trespass,  but  no  real  injury  to  the  owner  of  the 
land,  although  no  previous  provision  was  made  by  law 
to  compensate  the  individual  for  his  property  if  it  should 
afterwards  be  taken  for  public  use.     But  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  to  authorisse 
the  property  of  the  citizen  to  be  taken,  and  actually  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  the  public,  and  compel  him  to 
trust  to  the  future  justice  of  the  legislature  to  provide 


(a)  Jcrvmc  v.  RosSf  7  Johns.  Ch.  K.  311. 
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him  a  compensation  therefor.  The  compensation  must 
be  either  ascertained  and  paid  to  him  before  his  property 
was  thus  taken  and  appropriated,  or  an  appropriate 
remedy  must  be  provided,  and  an  adequate  fund  whereby 
and  out  of  which  he  might  obtain  such  compensation, 
through  the  medium  of  courts  of  justice,  if  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  make  such  compensation  should  refuse  to 
do  it.  In  the  ordinary  case  of  lands  taken  for  the 
making  of  public  highways,  or  for  the  use  of  the  state 
canals,  such  a  remedy  was  provided,  if  the  town,  county, 
or  state  officers  refused  to  do  their  duty,  in  ascertaining, 
raising,  and  paying  such  compensation,  in  the  mode  pre- 
scribed by  law ;  the  owner  of  the  land  had  a  remedy  by 
mandamus  to  compel  them  to  perform  their  duty.  In 
such  cases  the  public  purse,  or  the  property  of  the  town 
or  county  upon  which  the  assessment  was  to  be  made, 
might  be  justly  considered  an  adequate  fund :  but  when 
it  was  lefl;  to  future  legislation,  he  would  have  no  such 
remedy  against  the  legislature  to  compel  the  passage  of 
the  necessary  laws,  either  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
compensation  he  was  to  receive,  or  the  fund  out  of 
which  he  was  to  be  paid.  He  also  held  that  the  citizen 
whose  property  was  thus  taken  from  him  without  his 
assent,  was  not  bound  to  trust  to  tlie  solvency  of  an  in- 
dividual, or  even  a  corporation,  for  such  compensa- 
tion.(a) 

§  323.  When  the  case  last  cited  was  before  the  su- 
preme court,(6)  that  court  held,  that  the  legislature 
might  authorize  a  rail  road  company,  by  their  agents, 
surveyors  and  engineers,  to  enter  upon  the  lands  of  an 
individual  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  survey  and  ex- 
aminations, so  as  to  determine  the  most  advantageous 


(a)  Bloodgood  v.  The  Hudson  and  Mohawk  R.  R.  Co,y  18  Wend.  17. 

(b)  Bloodgood  T,  The  Hudson  and  Mohawk  R.  R.  Co.,  U  Wend.  51. 
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mute  for  the  proper  line  or  course  whereon  to  construct 
their  road  or  way,  previous  to  acquirii^  the  title  to  lands 
required  lor  that  purpose,  or  the  assessment  and  pay- 
luout  of  damages.  It  also  held,  that  the  company  might 
enter  U[x>n  the  land  in  like  manner,  previous  to  acquiring 
title  to  the  land,  or  having  the  damages  appraised  or 
pfiying  the  same.  The  purchase  of  the  land  it  held,  was 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  vesting  of  the  fee  simple, 
but  not  to  the  right  to  enter,  and  take  possession  and 
use  the  land  for  the  purposes  of  a  rail  road.  But  when 
this  case  came  under  review  in  the  court  for  the  correc- 
tion of  errors.(a)  that  decision  was  overruled,  and  it  was 
decided  that  it  was  a  condition  precedent  that  the  dama- 
ges should  be  assessed  and  paid,  before  the  company 
had  any  right  to  enter  upon  and  actually  appropriate  the 
land  for  the  purposes  of  a  rail  road.  It  was  not  to  be 
presumed  the  legislature  intended,  or  that  it  meant  to 
authorize  the  company  to  enter  upon  the  land  of  an  in- 
dividual, pull  down  his  buildings  and  other  erections, 
before  assessment  and  payment  for  the  same ;  or  to  leave 
the  individual  to  seek  an  uncertain  reniedv  bv  astion. 
The  decision  above  referred  to,  bv  the  court  of  dernier 
resort,  settles  the  construction  to  be  put  upon  this  clause 
in  our  constitution  in  this  respect. 

§  324.  Ti:e  constitution  of  3Iississippi  is  explicit 
'■  The  compensation  shall  be  first  madt .'  Under  the 
pnnisions  of  that  constitution  it  has  been  held,  payment 
is  a  condition  precedent;  such  payment  must  precede 
the  seizure  for  public  use.  Hence  an  act  which  autho- 
rized such  seizure  for  public  use  without  providing  such 
previous  compensation  was  declared  unconstitutional 
and  void.(6) 


(ri)  18  Wend.  9. 

(b)  Thompson  v.  Grand  Gulf  Rail  Road  and  BanUttg  Company ^  3  How. 
Miss.  R.  240. 
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§  325.  The  question  has  frequently  arisen,  what  use 
of  property,  under  this  right  of  eminent  domain,  was  to 
be  r^arded  as  a  public  use.  This  question,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  is  not  without  embarrassment,  as  tlie  line 
of  demarcation  between  a  use  that  is  public  and  one 
that  is  strictly  private  is  not  easily  drawn.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain,  the  necessities  of  the  public  for  the 
use  to  which  the  property  is  to  be  appropriated  must 
exist  as  the  basis  upon  which  the  right  is  founded. 
Hence  it  is,  that  where  the  property  is  wanted  merely  for 
ornamental  purposes,  this  right  cannot  be  exercised,  as 
the  purpose  must  be  both  necessary  and  useful.(a)  It 
must  also  be  a  public  one.  The  reason  why  it  must  be 
a  public  and  not  a  mere  private  one  seems  to  be,  that 
the  right  itself  is  one  founded  upon  the  exigencies  of  the 
public,  which  are  paramount  to  private  interest,  and 
upon  tlie  principle  of  an  implied  assent  on  the  part  of 
those  who  hold  property,  that  it  shall  yield  to  the 
paramount  demands  of  the  public  exigencies.  But  so 
far  as  it  r^ards  private  interest,  and  private  rights,  there 
is  no  such  implied  assent,  nor  is  there  any  such  thing  as 
a  preponderance  in  favor  of  a  mere  private  right  of  one 
citizen  over  tlie  private  riglit  of  another  citizen,  which 
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government  under  this  tacit  agreement,  or  implied  reser- 
vation. Notwithstanding  the  grant  to  individuals^  the 
eminent  domain,  the  highcst*and  most  exact  idea  of  pro- 
perty, remained  in  the  government,  or  in  the  aggr^^ate 
body  of  the  people,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  and  thejr 
had  a  right  to  resume  the  possession  of  the  property  in 
the  manner  directed  bv  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of 
the  state  whenever  the  public  interest  required  it"  It 
was  doubtless  from  the  view  of  the  non-existence  of  the 
right  to  take  private  property  for  mere  private  purposes, 
no  provision  was  made  in  our  written  constitution  pro- 
viding for  compensation  in  case  private  property  should 
be  taken  for  private  purposes.  It  has  been  justly  said, 
"  if  the  right  exists  to  take  private  property  for  private 
purposes,  it  may,  under  our  constitution,  be  exercised 
without  any  reference  to  compensation.*' 

§  326.  That  the  use  must  be  a  public  one  has  fre- 
quently been  recognized  in  the  courts  of  this  state,  under 
its  former  constitution,  which  provided,  "private  pro* 
perty  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  com- 
pensation." In  Tlie  Matter  of  Albany  Strcct,{a)  it  was 
determined,  that  the  corporation  of  New  York  had  not 
the  power  to  take  more  of  the  land  of  an  individual  for 
the  puqx)se  of  a  street  than  was  actually  required  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  an  act  relating  to  the  city  of  Nt 
York,  which  authorized  the  commissioners  of 
ment  and  estimate  to  include  in  their  assessment  the 
whole  of  a  lot,  when  part  only  was  required  for  the  use 
of  a  street,  by  means  whereof  the  fee  became  vested  in 
the  corporation,  upon  the  confirmation  of  the  report,  was 
unconstitutional,  when  such  lands  were  taken  without 
the  assent  of  the  owner.  Chief  Justice  Savage  in  that 
case  said,  "  If  this  provision  was  intended  merely  to  give 


(a)  U  Wend.  149. 
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to  the  corporation  capacity  to  take  property  under  such 
circumstances  with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  and  then 
to  dispose  of  the  same,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  it. 
But  if  it  be  taken  literally,  that  the  commissioners-  may, 
against  the  consent  of  the  owner,  take  the  whole  lot, 
when  only  a  pari  is  required  for  the  public  use,  aud  the 
residue  to  be  applied  to  a  private  use,  it  assumes  a  power 
which,  with  all  respect,  the  legislature  did  not  possess. 
The  constitution,  by  authorizing  the  appropriation  of 
private  property  to  public  use,  impliedly  declares,  that 
for  any  other  purpose  private  property  shall  not  be  taken 
from  one  and  applied  to  Ihe  private  use  of  anotlicr.  It 
is  in  violation  of  natural  right,  and  if  not  in  violation  of 
the  letter  of  the  constitution,  it  is  of  its  spirit,  and  cannot 
be  supported. (a) 

§  3i7.  lu  the  case  of  Bbjodgood  v.  T/ie  Muhaick  and 
ffudson  R.  R.  Co.,(b)  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
court  for  the  correction  of  errors  made  a  most  clear,  lucid, 
and  forcible  argument  on  this  question,  which,  as  we 
caimot  abridge  without  impairing  its  force,  we  give  at 
length.  "  It  has  never  been  allowed  to  be  a  rightful  at- 
tribute of  sovereignty  in  any  government,  professing  to 
be  founded  upon  tixed  laws,  however  despotic  the  form 
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pose  of  giving  it  to  another,  would  subTert  the  verj 
loundation  principle  upon  which  the  goTemineDt  wu 
organized,  and  resolve  the  political  community  into  ill 
original  chaotic  elements.     This  power,  thereforei  in- 
stead   of   being  acknowledged,  was    expressly   repii- 
diated  by  the   Roman  law  at  the  height   of  imperial 
despotism ;  so  that  even  when  the  lives  of  subjects  were 
wantonlv  sacrificed  by  thousands  at  the  remorseless  hid- 
dings  of  cruel  and  capricious  tyrants,  no  idea  seems  to 
have  been  entertained  that  they  could,  except  by  the  in- 
terposition of  le^al  forms,  transfer  the  property  of  one 
subject  to  another.     Even  Hobbs.  the  most  ingenious  of 
all  advocates  for  the  absolute  powers  of  goveinnient, 
does  not  go  further  with  his  doctrine  on  this  point  than 
to  say.  that  the  property  which  a  subject  has  in  his 
^oods,  consists  not  in  a  right  to  exclude  the  sovereign 
from  the  use  of  them,  but  consists  in  a  right  to  exdode 
all  other  subjects  from  a  use  of  them.     But  no  approred 
writer  on  public  law  will  be  found  to  go  as  far  as  Uobbt 
in  vindicating  the  unqualified  right  of  the  sovereign  to 
assume  at  will  the  property  of  the  subject.    Every  other 
wri'er  is  disposed  to  recognize  a  distinction  between 
right  and  power,  as  applied  to  sovereign  and  subject,  and 
to  acknowledge  that   a   rightful   s^ivemment   must  be 
founded  on  some  other  principle  than  that  of  meie  force. 
Hence,  an  original  compact,  founded  in  the  mutual  ne- 
cessities of  the  individuals  about  to  constitute  a  political 
community,  is  implied  in  all  cases ;  and  the  respective 
rights  of  sovereign  and  sulyect  are  referred  to  this  wop- 
jK>sod  compact  for  their  ascertainment.     It  follows,  of 
course,  that  as  the  terms  of  this  compact  are  capable  of 
being  shown  only  argumentatively.  differences  of  opinion 
will  exist  in  regard  to  them.     To  avoid  this  difficulty  is 
one  great  purpose  of  written  constitutions.     But  though 
ilitVereiJces  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  extent  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  inviolability  of  private  pn:»pertyj  the  secure 
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possesaion  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  property  by  in- 
dividuals, is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  great  cement 
of  tbe  social  compact,  and  every  publicist  therefore  feels 
the  necessity  of  prescribing  some  safeguards  for  it  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  sovereign  power.  At  the  same 
time  all  ate  ready  to  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  principle  of 
the  social  compact,  assented  to  by  tbe  original  members 
of  it,  that  in  public  emergencies  the  right  of  individuals 
over  their  property  must  yield  to  the  superior  necessi- 
ties of  the  state.  Whether  this  principle  be  denominated 
the  right  of  transcendental  property,  or  of  eminent  do- 
main ;  or  as  is  more  properly  called  by  Grotius,  the  force 
of  super-eminent  dominion ;  it  means  nothing  more  or 
less  tlian  an  inherent  political  right,  founded  on  a  com- 
mon necessity  and  interest,  of  appropriating  the  property 
of  individual  members  of  the  community  to  the  great 
necessities  of  the  whole  community.  This  principle  or 
right  does  not  rest,  as  supposed  by  some,  upon  the  notion 
that  tbe  state  had  ao  original  and  absolute  ownership  of 
the  whole  property  possessed  by  tlie  individual  members 
of  it,  antecedent  to  their  possession  of  it,  and  that  their 
possession  and  enjoyment  being  subsequently  derived 
from  a  grant  by  the  sovereign,  it  is  held  subject  to  a  tacit 
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of  its  individual  owner :  and  vet  tbe  principle  of  appro- 
priating private  property  to  public  use  is  full  as  extensive 
in  regard  to  personal  as  to  real  property.  But  in  what- 
ever this  principle  is  founded,  the  difficulty  is  not  tbe 
less  in  determining  the  limits  that  rightfully  bound  it 
On  this  point;  the  writers  upon  public  law  are  not 
agreed,  nor  is  any  one  of  them,  that  I  have  been  able  lo 
consult,  satisfactory ;  for.  while  all  admit  that  tbe  soto- 
reign  or  transcendental  propriety  consists  in  the  right 
of  taking  the  property  of  individuals  for  the  necessities 
of  the  state,  no  one  succeeds  in  defining  clearly  tbe  de- 
grcc  of  necessity  that  justifies  the  exertion  of  this  right: 
perhaps  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  such  a  definition  is 
impracticable.  Grotius(a)  asserts  that  the  power  can 
be  exerted  rightfully,  not  only  in  cases  of  extreme  ne- 
cessity, but  for  those  of  public  utility,  {ad  publicamutiiSr 
tiUum ;)  while  PuiTendorf  says,  that  '*  transcendental 
propriety  never  takes  place  but  in  the  extremities  and 
necessities  of  tbe  commonwealth ;"  and  yet  he  quotes 
from  Bsecler  what  he  says  in  his  commentaries  npon 
Grotius,  '-  that  this  necessity  hath  its  diflferent  degrees, 
and  that  it  is  not  only  in  the  last  extremity  this  power 
should  be  made  use  of, '  though  Balder  admits  '^  that  it 
si^hould  not  be  extended  too  far,  but  should  be  reduced  to 
equity  as  nigh  as  possible. "  Bynkershoeck  insists  that 
jirivate  property  coiniot  be  taken  on  any  terms  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner,  for  purpo.ses  of  public  orna- 
ment or  pleasure :  and  as  Burlamague  in  his  principles 
of  law(6)  speaks  of  this  right  as  not  to  be  exercised, 
"  except  in  cases  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  public  good  f  and  again.(c)  that  '^  it  takes  place 
only  in  case  of  necessities  of  state,  which  ought  not  to 


in)  Lib.  3,  rh.  CO..  sec.  7.  \^r)  Page  130. 

yb)  Tage  U3. 
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Imve  too  great  an  extent,  but  it  should  be  tempered  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  rules  of  equity."  No  doubt 
it  was  in  full  view  to  the  discordant  opinions  expressed 
by  writers  on  public  law,  in  regard  to  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  super-eminent  dominion,  and  with  a 
mature  design  of  affording  special  and  additional  pro- 
tection to  the  citizen  against  the  exertion  of  it  by  the 
government,  that  the  fraraers  of  our  national  constitution 
adopted  the  clause  in  question  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
presume,  that  from  the  same  motives  and  for  the  same 
object,  il  was  transcribed  literally  from  that  instrument 
into  the  constitution  of  this  state.  In  both  instruments 
it  is  designed  to  be  as  well  a  limitation  as  a  defmition  of 
the  right  of  the  respective  governments  as  sovereign  po- 
litical powers,  to  interfere  with  the  otherwise  absolute 
right  of  the  citizen,  to  the  undisturbed  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  his  own  property.  It  is  therefore,  I  tliink, 
to  be  construed  in  both  cases  as  equivalent  to  a  consti- 
tutional declaration,  that  private  property,  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner,  shall  be  taken  only  for  the  public 
use,  and  then  only  upon  a  just  compensation. 

§  328.  In  another  case,(a)  the  doctrine  was  held,  by 
Justice  Bronson,  that  private  property  could  not  be  taken 
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a  delegation  of  power  to  the  legislature  to  take  the  pro- 
perty of  one  and  give  it  to  another,  either  with  or  with- 
out compensation.    Only  one  clause  in  the  constitution 
could  be  cited  in  support  of  tbe  power,  and  that  was  the 
first  section  of  the  tirst  article,  which  declared,  '^The 
legislative  fiower  of  this  state  shall  be  vested  in  a  senate 
and  assembly.''    He  admitted  that  the  two  houses,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  qualified  negative  of  the  governor,  pos- 
sessed all  the  legislative  power  of  the  state.     But  the 
question  presented  itself,  what  was  that  "  l^slative 
power,''  and  how  far  did  it  extend  7    He  held,  as  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  show  in  another  chapter, 
it  did  not  reach  the  life,  liberty,  or  property  of  a  dtiaen, 
who  was  not  charged  with  a  transgression  of  the  laws^ 
and  when  the  sacrifice  was  not  demanded  by  a  just  re- 
gard for  the  public  welfare.    The  security  of  life,  liberty, 
and  property  lay  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  sodal 
compact.     To  say  that  this  grant  of  "  legislative  power," 
included  the  right  to  attach  private  property,  was  equi* 
valent  to  saying  that  the  people  had  delegated  to  tbeir 
servants  the  power  of  defeating  one  of  the  great  ends  for 
which  the  government  was  established.     Without  one 
word  of  qualiticutiou  in  the  whole  instrument,  he  should 
feel  great  difficulty  in  bringing  his  mind  to  the  conclusioa 
that  the  clause  he  then  had  under  considei'ation  had 
clothed  the  legislature  with  despotic  power.     That  such 
would  be  the  extent  of  their  authority  if  they  could  take 
the  property  of  one  citizen  and  give  it  to  another,  either 
with  or  without  compensation.     He  also  held,  in  that 
case,  that  this  question  under  our  then  constitution  did 
not  necessarily  turn  on  the  section  granting  legislative 
power.     But  that  it  also  contained  negative  words  under 
the  clause,  ^^  no  member  of  the  state  shall  be  disfirao- 
chised,  or  deprived  of  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  se- 
cured to  any  citizen  thereof,  unless  by  the  law  of  the 
land  or  the  judgment  of  his  peers.    That  tlie  meaning 
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of  this  section  was,  that  no  member  of  this  state  should 
be  disfranchised  or  deprived  of  his  right  or  privileges, 
unless  the  matter  should  be  adjudged  against  him,  upon 
trial  had  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law. 
That  it  must  be  ascertained  judicially  that  he  had  for- 
feited his  privileges,  or  that  some  one  else  had  a  superior 
title  to  his  property,  before  either  of  them  could  be  taken 
firom  him.  It  could  not  be  done  by  l^islation.  If  there 
was  any  doubt,  the  remaining  clause  was  decisive.  The 
whole  clause  when  read  together,  if  it  did  not  amount  to 
a  direct  prohibition  against  taking  the  property  of  one 
and  giving  it  to  another,  it  contained  at  least  an  implica- 
tion too  strong  to  be  resisted,  that  such  an  act  cannot  be 
done.  That  such  trial  or  judgment  was  not  necessary 
in  exercising  the  right  of  eminent  doinuin.  For  when 
private  property  was  taken  for  public  use  the  only  re- 
striction was,  that  just  compensation  shall  be  made  to 
the  owner. 

§  339.  Chancellor  Walworth  has  held,(«)  tlic  right  of 
emioent  domain  did  not  imply  a  right  in  the  sovereign 
power  to  take  tlie  property  of  one  citizen  and  transfer  it 
to  another,  even  for  a  full  compensation,  where  the  pub- 
lic interest  would  in  no  way  be  promoted  by  such  t 
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lawful  or  justifiable  fi)r  the  sovereign  to  take  Uie  pio- 
pcrty  oi'  one  citizen  and  give  it  to  another,  where  the 
public  interest  was  not  concerned  in  such  transrer.''(a) 

§  330.  Mr.  Thomas,  in  his  treatise,(6)  while  he  ad* 
mits  the  general  right  of  the  sovereign  power  to  contiol 
or  dispose  of  private  property,  paying  a  just  compenah 
tion  therefor,  and  to  reguhite  and  control  the  enjoyment 
of  things  before  existing  in  common,  considers  a  cauae- 
less  or  corrupt  limitation  of  pre-existing  rights  as  an 
abuse  of  the  power.  The  chancellor,  in  the  case  last 
cited,  says,  "  Perhaps  in  England,  where  the  power  of 
parliament  is  said  to  be  omnipotent,  so  far  as  the  exer- 
cise of  mere  human  power  is  concerned,  there  may  be 
no  remedy  for  such  an  abuse  of  power,  where  it  is  by  a 
concurrent  act  of  tlie  three  estates  of  the  realm.  But  ia 
a  state  which  is  governed  by  a  written  constitution,  like 
ours,  if  the  legislature  should  so  far  forget  its  duty,  and 
the  natural  rights  of  an  individual,  as  to  take  bis  private 
property  and  transfer  it  to  another,  where  there  was  no 
foundation  for  a  pretence  that  the  public  was  to  be  be- 
nefitted thereby,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
such  an  act  was  an  abuse  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain, 
was  an  infringement  of  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and 
therefore  not  within  the  general  powers  delegated  by 
the  people  to  the  legislature.*'  Thus,  in  this  state,  it 
uiay  be  regarded  as  well  settled  that  private  property 
cannot  be  taken  for  any  other  than  a  public  use,  either 
with  or  without  compensation,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
taken  even  for  such  public  use,  without  such  compensa- 
tion is  actually  secured  to  the  owner,  before  it  is  taken 
and  appropriated  to  such  use.(t) 


(a)  Domat's  Civil  Law,  b.  1,  tit.  3,  sec.  12. 
(/>)  Tlioma6*8  rniversal  Jurisprudence,  171. 

(c)  See  also  Case  v.  Thumison^  G  WenJ.  t531.    Da}/  v,  Sutson^  8  Green- 
leaf,  305. 
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§  331.  A  special  act  of  the  legislature  in  cacli  particu- 
lar caae  is  not  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the  iwwer  of 
eminent  domain;  but  it  maybe  exercised  through  the 
action  of  general  laws  and  judicial  tribunal8.(a)  In  the 
case  last  cited,  it  was  contended  that  the  power  to  take 
by  eminent  domain  could  not  be  transferred  to  any  sub- 
ordinate agent,  but  must  be  exercised  by  the  state  itself. 
In  answer  to  this  objection  Parker,  Ch.  J.,  said,  "  That 
the  argument  seemed  to  be,  that  each  individual  exer- 
dse  of  tlie  power  must  be  by  a  l^islative  act.  No 
authority  was  cited  in  support  of  this  proposition,  and  it 
certainly  was  in  conflict  with  the  practice  of  the  govern- 
ment from  its  first  institution,  and,  it  was  believed,  with 
that  of  all  others  in  the  United  States.  As  early  as 
1639,  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  made  provision 
for  laying  out  highways,  through  the  advice  of  tlie  court 
of  the  countV)  and  the  appointment  by  such  courts  of  in- 
dividuals for  that  purpose.(6)  In  1641  and  1642,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  settlements  then  existing  in  New 
Hampshire  united  themselves  to  the  Massachusetts  col- 
ony. On  the  separation  in  1680,  and  the  organization 
of  a  provincial  government  there,  it  was  enacted  by  the 
assembly  that  the  laws  they  bad  been  formerly  governed 
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until  the  present  time.  It  would  require  very  niroog 
reasons  to  autliorize  breaking  in  upon  and  condemoiug 
this  continued  practice  of  two  centuries.  But  none  bad 
been  suggested,  and  none  presented  themselves  to  the 
court.  If  the  power  of  eminent  domain  was  exercised 
through  tlie  action  of  general  laws  and  judicial  tribunals, 
there  was  probably  as  little  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  its  abuse  as  in  any  mode  which  could  be  devised.'' 

§  332.  In  Massachusetts  the  question  has  arisen  as  to 
the  character  of  property  taken  for  a  public  use,  which 
would  entitle  the  owner  to  the  protection  secured  to  pii- 
vate  property,  under  the  constitution.  It  has  been  held, 
that  the  provision  in  the  tenth  article  of  the  declaration 
of  rights,  "  that  whenever  the  public  exigencies  require 
that  the  property  of  an  individual  sliould  be  appropriated 
to  public  uses,  he  shall  receive  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion therefor,''  does  not  extend  to  the  case  of  an  indirect 
or  consequential  damage  or  expense,  by  means  of  the 
right  use  of  property  already  belonging  to  the  public; 
but  was  confined  to  cases  where  there  was  a  direct  ap- 
propriation of  the  property  of  individuals,  by  virtue  of 
legislative  acts,  to  public  uses.(a) 

§  333.  In  another  case,(6)  it  was  held,  that  the  diver- 
sion of  tolls  fix)m  an  old  bridge  or  turnpike,  by  grantioff 
a  new  one,  was  such  consequential  damage,  was  not 
the  taking  of  private  property  for  public  use,  within  the 
provision  of  the  constitution  requiring  compensation  to 
be  made  in  such  cases.  •  In  the  case  of  JJie  Piscaiaqua 
Bridge  V.  iVetr  l/amijshhx  Bridg€^{c)  it  was  decided,  that 
the  exclusive  grant  of  a  bridge  gave  to  the  grantee  i 
franchise,  and  the  legislature  could  not  authorize  the 
erection  of  another  bridge  within  the  same  limits,  with- 


\a)  Calhnder  r.  Marshy  1  Pick.  418. 

(b)  Charles  River  Bridj^e  v.  Warren  Bridge,  7  Pick.  341. 

(c)  7  N.  11.  R.  35. 
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out  proviuoD  for  compeDsation  to  the  6rst  grantee.  But 
that  such  franchise  was  property,  and  another  grant  to 
build  another  bridge  within  the  same  limits  might  after- 
wards be  made  if  compensation  be  provided.  But  that 
it  was  not,  however,  sufficient  to  authorize  the  erection 
of  such  other  bridge  that  the  grantee  might  obtain  com- 
pensation by  action  for  the  wrong  done  in  erecting  it, 
when  no  provision  for  compensation  had  been  made  in 
the  second  grant. 

§  334.  In  EdvDards  v.  Pope,ia)  it  was  held,  that  where 
an  act  authorizing  a  sale  instead  of  partitbn,  gave  the 
commissioners  authority  to  lay  out  the  property  into  lota 
and  streets,  and  declared  such  streets  when  thus  laid 
out,  public  streets  and  highways,  was  not  such  a  taking 
of  private  property  for  public  use  as  to  require  that  com- 
pensation should  be  made.  That  this  was  done  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  other  property,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  owners.  The  court  held,  by  every  rule  of  inter- 
pretation applicable  to  this  act,  it  could  not  resist  the  ccm- 
dnsion,  that  all  these  proceedings  were  intended  to 
enhance  the  interest  of  the  proprietors.  The  state  was 
not  seeking  to  take  private  property  for  public  use.  It 
neither  needed,  asked,  or  required  a  public   highway 
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chaser  of  lots,  which  would  prevent  their  sale  at  a  fair 
value,  the  commissioners  were  empowered  to  record  a 
plat,  and  when  so  recorded  the  streets  were  declared 
public  highways.  This  but  empowered  the  parties  to 
do  that  for  themselves  which  they  could  not  do  by  rea- 
son of  infancy,  they  not  being  known,  or  being  non- 
residents. 

§  335.  We  have  said  the  most  difficult  question  which 
has  arisen  under  such  restrictive  clauses  in  the  constitu- 
tion is,  as  to  what  use  of  property  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
public  use,  so  as  to  justify  the  taking  of  it,  upon  com- 
pensatioQ  being  made.  Upon  this  question  diere  has 
been  a  great  conflict  of  opinion.  We  shall  not  under- 
take to  discuss,  in  this  connection,  the  accuracy  or  inac- 
curacy in  our  judgment  of  the  decisions  that  have  been 
made  on  this  point.  Although  we  regard  many  of  them 
as  unauthorized  by  any  fair  construction,  and  cannot  but 
believe  that  the  constitution,  in  many  of  the  decisions 
which  have  been  made  on  this  point,  has  been  forced  to 
yield  to  the  overpowering  influence  of  pri\^te  interest 
and  popular  clamor.  The  views  which  we  have  hereto- 
fore expressed  would  not  give  sanction  to  many  of 
them. 

§  336.  In  Tennessee  it  has  been  held,  that  the  legisla- 
ture might  make  irrisl  mills  puUlc  jnUh,  and  authorise 
the  court  to  condcnm  the  lands  of  individuals  fur  the  use 
of  such  mills,  providing  a  compensation  for  such  lands.(a) 
In  Massachusetts  it  has  been  held,  that  the  constructioD 
of  dams  by  a  corporation,  for  obtaining  a  head  and  fall 
of  the  waters  of  a  navigable  arm  of  the  sea.  and  working 
mills,  and  also  for  providing  a  toll  road  over  the  dams» 
was  such  a  public  enterprise  as  authorized  the  legislature 
10  appropriate  private  properly  thereto.(6) 


\^a)  //d'.ii»»^  T.  (iiW.V:.  3  Vcr^.  41. 

^>)  Bostcn  and  Rojcur^,  Mu:  Dam  Co.  x.  yesman,  12  Pick.  467. 
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$  337.  In  Maine  it  has  been  also  held,  that  a  private 
fishery  might  be  taken,  opened  and  improved  for  the 
benefit  of  the  iahabitants  further  up  Uie  stream,  and  that 
such  taking  was  for  the  public  use,  and  that  although 
the  emoluments  of  the  improved  fisliery  were  granted  to 
two  towns.  The  decision  in  that  case  was  placed  upon 
the  ground,  that  the  public  had  an  interest  io  tlie  pre- 
servation and  regulation  of  the  fishery,  and  in  the  remo- 
val of  the  obstructions  by  which  it  might  be  impaired. 
In  Alabama  it  has  been  held,  that  the  legislature  mi^t 
authorize  a  corporation  to  take  private  property  for  the 
site  of  a  bridge  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  passage 
thereto,  and  that  such  use  was  a  public  use.(a) 

§  338.  In  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  it  has  been 
held,  that  the  easement  or  franchises  of  a  turnpike  corpo- 
ration, might  be  taken  when  necessary  for  a  public  high- 
way .(A)  It  has  also  been  held,  that  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain  in  taking  Uie  property  and  franchises  of  a 
corporation  for  a  public  use,  might  be  exercised  notwith- 
standing that  the  charter  of  the  corporation  contained  a 
provision  that  the  legislature  might  purchase  the  proper^ 
at  a  certain  price.(c)  it  was  contended  in  the  case  last 
cited,  that  the  state  having  made  provision  by  which 
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which  the  government  might,  after  a  certain  period, 
come  into  possession  of  all  the  property  of  the  corponr 
tion ;  and  a  mode  which  would  not  have  existed,  but  for 
the  provision  in  the  charter  itself.  But  that  this  reso^- 
vation  did  not  seem  to  imply,  in  any  manner,  a  relin- 
quishment of  any  right  by  which  the  property  of  a  cor- 
poration, or  a  part  of  it,  might  be  taken  for  public  use. 
That  if  the  legislature  should  grant  land  to  an  individual 
in  fee,  with  a  reservation  of  a  right,  at  the  expiration  of 
a  term  of  years,  to  resume  the  property  granted  upon 
the  repayment  of  the  purchase  money,  with  interest,  that 
could  not  be  construed  as  implying  that  a  public  high- 
way should  not  be  laid  through  it  in  the  ordinary  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  eminent  domain.  And  the  principle 
would  be  the  same,  if  the  tract  was  of  such  a  shape  and 
character  that  the  whole  of  it  was  afterwards  reqiuied 
by  the  public  exigencies. 

§  339.  The  doctrine  has  also  been  usually  conceded, 
that  private  property  may  be  taken  for  the  purpoae  of 
constructing  turnpike  roads  by  turnpike  corporations,  and 
that  land  thus  taken  is  taken  for  public  use ;  and  so 
as  it  regards  canals,  ferries,  wharves  and  basins,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  draining  swamps,  &c.,  and  carrying  water 
to  cities.  In  the  state  of  New  York,  the  court  for  the 
correction  of  errors  have  sanctioned  the  doctrine,  that 
the  legislature  of  the  state  has  the  constitutional  power 
to  authorize  the  taking  of  private  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  rail  road,  or  other  public  improvenieot 
of  like  nature ;  whether  such  improvement  be  made  by 
the  state  itself,  or  through  the  medium  of  a  corporation 
or  joint-stock  company.(a) 

§  340.  Chancellor  Walworth,  in  the  case  of  Ikcknm 


(a)   Blooiioood  V.  The  Mohawk  and  Hudson  R.  K.  Co.,  18  Wend.  9. 
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V.  The  Saratoga  and  SiAeneetady  Rail  Rtad  Company, (a) 
first  decided  this  question  in  this  state.  His  decision  in 
that  case  was  placed  on  the  ground,  that  if  the  public 
interest  could  in  any  way  be  promoted  by  the  taking  of 
private  property,  it  must  rest  in  the  wisdom  of  the  legis- 
lature to  determine  whether  the  benefit  to  the  public 
will  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  render  it  expedient  for 
them  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  to 
authorize  an  interference  with  private  rights  for  that 
purpose.  That  it  was  upon  this  principle  that  the  1*^8- 
lature  of  the  several  states  had  authorized  the  condem- 
nation of  the  lands  of  individuals  for  mill  sites,  where, 
from  the  nature  of  the  country,  such  mill  sites  could  not 
be  obtained  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants 
without  overflowing  lands  thus  condemned.  That  upon 
the  same  principle  of  public  benefit,  not  only  the  agents 
of  the  government,  but  also  individuals  and  corporate 
bodies,  had  been  authorized  to  take  private  property  for 
the  purpose  of  making  public  highways,  turnpike  roads, 
and  canals,  of  erecting  and  constructing  wharves  and 
basins;  of  establishing  ferries,  of  draining  swamps  and 
marshes,  and  of  bringing  water  to  cities  and  villages. 
That  in  all  such  cases  the  object  of  the  legislative  grant 
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were  under  no  obligations  to  accommodate  the  public 
with  transportation ;  and  that  they  were  unlimited  in 
the  amount  or  toll  which  they  were  authorized  to  take ; 
he  held,  that  if  the  making  of  a  rail  road  would  enable 
the  traveller  to  go  from  one  place  to  another  without  the 
expense  of  a  carriage  and  horses,  he  dcriyed  a  greater 
benefit  from  the  improvement  than  if  he  was  compelled 
to  travel  with  his  own  conveyance  over  a  turnpike  road 
at  the  same  expense.  And  if  a  mode  of  conveyance 
had  been  discovered  by  which  the  farmer  could  procore 
his  produce  to  be  transported  to  market  at  half  the  ex- 
pense which  it  would  cost  him  to  carry  it  there  with  his 
own  wagon  and  horses,  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
public  should  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  discoveij;  and 
if  an  individual  was  so  unreasonable  as  to  refuse  to  have 
the  rail  road  made  through  his  lands,  for  a  fair  compen- 
sation, the  legislature  might  lawfully  appropriate  a  po^ 
tion  of  his  property  for  the  public  benefit,  or  mlgjit 
authorize  an  individual,  or  a  corporation,  thus  to  s^pio- 
priate  it,  upon  paying  a  just  compensation  to  the  owner 
of  the  land  for  the  damages  sustained.  The  objection 
that  the  corporation  was  under  no  legal  obligation  to 
transport  produce  or  j)assengers  upon  the  road,  was  un- 
founded in  fact.  The  privilege  of  making  a  road,  and 
taking  tolls  thereon,  was  a  franchise,  as  much  as  the 
establishment  of  a  ferry,  or  a  public  wharf,  and  taking 
tolls  for  the  use  of  the  same.  The  public  had  an  inte- 
rest in  the  use  of  the  rail  road,  and  the  owners  mi^bt  be 
prosecuted  for  the  damages  sustained,  if  they  should  re- 
fuse to  transport  an  individual  or  his  property,  without 
any  reasonable  excuse,  upon  being  paid  the  usual  rate  of 
fare.(a)     The  legislature  might  also,  from  time  to  time, 


(a)  With  all  due  deference  to  the  learned  Chancellor,  we  cannot  assent  » 
the  entire  accuracy  of  this  last  proposition.  The  rule  of  law  he  there  Iits 
down  18  one  applicable  to  common  carriers  :  in  regard  to  them,  it  is  a  strictly 
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r^^tate  the  use  of  the  fraDchise,  and  limit  the  amount 
of  tolls  which  it  should  be  lawful  to  take,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  might  regulate  the  amount  of  tolls  to  be 
taken  at  a  ferry,  or  for  grinding  at  a  mill,  upless  they 
had  deprived  themselves  of  that  power  by  a  l^slative 
contract  with  the  owners  of  the  road."  The  principles 
thus  laid  down  have  in  this  state  received  the  judicial 
sanction  of  our  court  of  dernier  resort,  and  may  now  be 
considered  as  engrafted  upon  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  legislative  department.  Although  we  cannot  but 
regard  the  decision  in  this  case,  and  also  that  in  the  case 
of  a  mill,  as  antagonistical  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  thia 
clause  in  the  constitution,  and  should,  were  it  now  to  be 
regarded  as  an  open  question,  coincide  with  the  clear, 
and  to  our  mind  conclusive,  view  of  this  question  taken 
by  Senator  Tracy  in  the  case  of  Jiloodgood  v.  TJte  Mo- 
hawk  and  Hudson  Bail  Road  Chmpany.(a) 

§  341.  In  Massachusetts  it  has  been  held  that  an  act 
of  the  legislature  authorizing  the  building  of  a  bridge 
over  navigable  water,  within  the  bounds  of  the  common- 
wealth, was  constitutional.  In  answer  to  the  objection, 
that  this  grant  was  made  upon  the  petition  and  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  individuals,  and  was  not  needed  for  the 
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legislature  bad  Uic  power  to  inquire  whellier  die  poblic 
uonvcaicnceaiid  necessity  demaDded  partial  obstmctkni) 
aad  interruptions  to  navigaiioo,  and  upon  what  tema 
and  a>nditious  itiey  might  be  establinbed.  U  was  tnie 
that  the  leading  motives  of  tlie  defendants  in  creeling 
the  bridge  wus  private  profit.  And  so  atiiiast  all  other 
enterprise}!,  many  of  wliii^b  liad  resulted  in  ^cat  public 
improvement,  liad  originated  in  motives  of  private  gait. 
It  was  also  true  that  others,  as  well  as  the  proprieton 
mi^ht  have  occasion  to  go  upon  the  Island ;  fur  aucb  the 
bridge  was  an  accommodation.  Whether  so  many  wen 
thus  accommodated,  that  it  niiglit  be  said  to  be  of  onil- 
mon  convenience,  ^vas  a  question  whiclt  it  was  (lie 
province  of  the  legislature  to  determine,  and  wIucJi 
might  be  presumed  bad  been  correctly  detcm)iaed.(a) 

§  342.  In  Pennsylvania  in  tlie  case  of  PftiladdfJm  t. 
The  Trciilon  /fail  Jtoad  Chmpany,(b)  it  was  held  that 
the  provision  in  tbe  constitution  uf  that  state,  tlutt  pri- 
vate property  should  not  be  taken  for  public  use  with- 
out just  compensation,  did  not  prohibit  tbe  l^ialatHR 
from  granting  to  a  rail  road  company  Uie  privilcM  fl( 
laying  rails  on  and  using  a  public  street  in  a  cityortiniB 
for  ttie  purpose  of  a  rail  road.  Mr.  Justice  Rogers,  in 
another  case,  says  :  "  It  cannot  be  denied  that  tbe  legia- 
lature  have  the  power  to  authorize  the  taking  ofprirate 
property  for  the  public  streets,  upon  making  just  com- 
pensation. The  riglit  of  resumption  not  only  results  Cnm 
the  right  of  eminent  domain,  but  it  is  recognized  in  llu 
constitution  of  this  state  with  this  statutory  reserTation, 
that  the  property  of  the  citizen  shall  not  be  taken  SBi 
applied  to  public  use,  without  just  compensation  beof 
made.    With  this  restriction,  it  may  be  exercised  Irt 


(a)  The  Commonaealth  ».  Breed,  i  Pick,  R.  163. 
(*)  6  Wh»n.  35. 
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only  when  the  safety,  but  also  when  the  interest  or  ex- 
pediency of  the  state  is  concerned ;  or  where  lands  of 
an  individual  are  wanted  for  a  road,  street,  canal,  rail 
road,  or  other  public  improvement. "(a) 

§  343.  In  another  case  the  constitutionality  of  an  act 
taking  private  property  ibr  the  purpose  of  a  rail  road 
came  directly  in  que3tion.(&)  Id  that  case  Chief  Justice 
Gibson  said,  "  the  most  material  point  io  the  cause  is, 
that  which  involves  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute 
on  which  the  defendant's  right  is  founded ;  but  it  ia  one 
about  which  little  need  be  said.  If  there  is  an  appear- 
ance of  solidity  in  any  part  of  the  argument,  it  is  that 
the  legislature  have  not  power  to  authorize  an  applica- 
tion of  another's  property  to  private  purposes,  even  on 
compensation  being  made,  because  there  is  no  express 
constitutional  affirmance  of  such  a  power.  But  who 
can  point  out  an  express  constitutional  disaffirmance  of 
it  t  The  clause  by  which  it  is  declared  that  no  man's 
property  shall  be  taken,  or  applied  to  public  use,  without 
the  consent  of  his  representatives,  and  without  just  com- 
pensation made,  is  a  disabling,  not  an  enabling  one ;  and 
the  right  would  have  existed  in  full  force  without  it 
Whether  the  power  was  only  partially  restrained,  for  a 
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way  is  a  pregnant  proof.  It  is  true,  that  the  title  of  the 
owner  is  not  divested  by  it ;  but,  in  the  language  of  the 
constitution,  the  ground  is  nevertheless  "applied"  to  pri- 
vate use.  It  is  also  true,  that  it  has  usually,  perhaps 
always,  been  so  applied  on  compensation  made ;  but  this 
has  been  done  from  a  sense  of  justice,  and  not  of  consti- 
tutional obligation.  But  as  in  the  case  of  the  statute  for 
compromising  the  dispute  for  the  Connecticut  claimants, 
under  which  the  property  of  one  man  was  taken  from 
him  and  given  to  another,  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  the 
end  to  be  attained  by  this  lateral  rail  road  law  is  flie 
public  prosperity.  Pennsylvania  has  an  incalculable  in- 
terest in  her  coal  mines ;  nor  will  it  be  alleged  that  the 
incorporation  of  rail  road  companies,  for  the  development 
of  her  resources,  in  this  or  any  other  particular,  would 
not  be  a  measure  of  public  utility ;  and  it  surely  will  not 
be  imagined  that  a  private  right  given  to  an  artificial 
person,  would  be  less  constitutional  than  if  given  to  a 
natural  one." 

§  341.  In  Massachusetts  it  has  also  been  held,  that 
where  a  corporation  was  empowered  to  build  a  dam  over 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  construct  a  basin,  and  to  have 
the  use  of  lands  for  certain  purposes,  that  it  was  within 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  legislature  to  authorise  t 
rail  road  corporation  to  construct  their  road  across  the 
basin,  making  compensation  to  the  corporation  whose 
property  was  thus  used.     That  the  grant  of  this  autho- 
rity to  the  rail  road  corporation  could  not  be  considered 
as  annulling  or  destroying  the  franchise  granted  to  the 
other  corporation.  That  the  right  of  the  latter  constituted 
an  interest  and  qualified  property  therein  no  greater  nor 
of  a  different  nature  than  a  grant  of  laud  in  fee,  and 
hence  did  not  necessarily  withdraw  it  from  a  liability  to 
which  all  lands  in  the  commonwealth  were  subject,  iP 
be  taken  for  the  public  use  for  an  equivalent,  whenever, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  legislature,  the  public  exigency  ^^ 
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quired  it ;  and  that  the  effect  of  the  rail  road  act  was 
merely  to  appropriate  to  another  and  distinct  public  use 
a  portion  of  the  lands  over  which  the  former  fraDchise 
was  to  be  used ;  and  that  if  the  whole  franchise  should 
become  necessary  for  the  public  use,  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  would  authorize  tlie  legislature  to  take  it^  on  ' 
pajrment  of  a  full  equivalent.  This  case  seems  to  have 
taken  it  for  granted,  that  this  use  of  the  property  by  the 
rail  road  corporation  was  a  public  use.(a) 

§  345.  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  in  tlie  case  last  cited,  said, 
*'  It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  lay  down  any 
general  rule  that  would  precisely  define  tlie  power  of 
the  gorernment,  in  the  exercise  of  the  acknowledged  right 
of  eminent  domain.  It  must  be  large  and  liberal,  so  as 
to  meet  the  public  exigencies,  and  it  must  be  so  limited 
and  restrained,  as  to  secure  efTectually  the  rights  of  the 
citizen.  It  must  depend,  in  some  instances,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  exigencies  as  they  arise,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  particular  cases.  In  the  present  case,  the 
court  are  all  of  the  opinion,  that  the  rights  of  the  plain- 
tiffs in  the  land  of  the  fall  and  receiving  basin,  are  not  of 
such  a  character  as  to  exclude  the  authority  of  the  legis- 
lature from  taking  a  small  portion  of  it,  for  laying  out  a 
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ox  N\^\r  Hampshire  for  instance,  that  no  retrospective 
law  shall  be  made.  We  have  already  considered  in  the 
pnL>:edin£:  chapter  what  are  bills  of  attainder,  ear /x>8^./Sicfo 
laws,  and  what  laws  have  or  hare  not  been  considered 
as  impairing  the  obligation  of  a  contract.  Such  deci« 
sions  and  definitions  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  pm- 
visions  of  a  similar  character  in  the  respective  state 
constitutions;  hence,  we  shall  omit  in  this  connection 
any  further  consideration  of  them. 

§  347.  The  constitutions  of  several  of  the  states  de- 
clare substantially,  that  the  £:overnment  shall  be  vested 
in  three  departments,  the  legislative,  executive,  and  ju- 
dicial ;  and  contain  provisions  that  neither  of  those  de« 
partmcnts  shall  exercise  any  power  properly  belonging 
to  the  othcT.     The  question  has  arisen,  whether  particu- 
lar acts  of  the  I(>gislature  were  not  unconstitutional,  on 
the;  f^round  of  conflict  with  such  provisions.     In  order  to 
a  corr(!rt  determination  of  this  question,  the  line  of  de- 
inarralion  between  an  act  les^islative,  and  one  that  is 
executive  or  judicial,  must  be  kept  distinctly  in  view. 
If  an  act  (»f  the  legislature  in  terms  judicially  determines 
a  question  of  right  or  of  property,  as  the  basis  upon 
wMiich  the  act  is  founded,  so  far  the  act  must  be  regarded 
as  a  judicial  act,  and  repugnant  to  the  constitution.   But 
if  the  act  simply  authorizes  the  doing  of  an  act  with  the 
view  of  attaining  a  given  end,  or  accomplishing  a  par- 
ticular result  without  any  determination  of  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  that  which  secures  to  a  party  a  right  to 
the  fruits  of  the  act ;  such  an  act  is  not  liable  to  this 
constitutional  objection.     In  accordance  with  this  priB- 
ciplo,  it  has  been  held,  that  an  act  of  the  legislatuie 
which  authorized  A  to  sell  so  much  of  the  lands  of  » 
deceased  person  as  would  be  sufticieut  to  raise  a  specific 
sum,  together  with  interest  and  costs,  and  directing  that 
the  proceeds  should  be  applied  to  the  extinguishment  of 
the  claims  of  A  and  B  against  t!ie  estate  of  the  deceased, 
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for  monies  advanced  and  liabilities  incurred  by  them,  on 
account  of  the  estate,  was  unconstitutional,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  judicial  delennination  of  the  fact 
that  tlie  estate  was  indebted  to  A  and  B,  for  monies 
advanced  and  liabilities  incurred  on  account  of  the 
estate.(a) 

§  348.  On  the  same  principle  it  has  been  decided, 
that  an  act  of  the  legislature  which  directed  among 
other  things,  the  assignment  of  dower  to  a  widow  by 
certain  commissioners,  so  far  as  it  was  a  judicial  deter- 
mination that  she  was  entitled  to  dower,  was  null  and 
void,  on  the  ground  that  the  legislature  had  no  power  to 
inquire  into,  or  ascertain  and  determine  her  rights  in  the 
premise8.(fr)  An  act  of  the  legislature  granting  a  di- 
vorce, and  directing  payment  by  the  husband  of  a  given 
sum  for  alimony,  so  far  us  it  granted  alimony  has  been 
considered  a  judicial  act,  and  on  that  account  unconsti- 
tutional.(c)  This  decision  held,  that  although  in  the 
state  of  Maryland  the  granting  of  a  divorce  had  been 
aod  might  be  performed  by  the  legislature,  yet  that  sec- 
tion which  directcflblimony,  was  an  exercise  of  judicial 
powers.  The  granting  of  alimony  was  within  judicial 
cognizance.     Under  the  Glh  section  of  the  bill  of  rights, 
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kept  wholly  separate  and  unmixed.  In  some  the  executiye 
was  appointed  by  tlie  legislature,  and  the  judiciary  by 
the  executive.  In  others,  the  powers  of  the  several  de- 
partments were  still  more  blended  and  mingled  together. 
It  seemed  to  have  been  the  intention  to  have  engrafted 
this  invaluable  maxim  of  political  science  on  their  re- 
spective systems,  only  so  far  as  comported  with  free 
government,  and  to  prohibit  the  exercise  by  one  depart- 
ment of  the  power  of  another  department,  or  to  confioe 
each  department  to  the  exclusive  exercise  of  its  own 
powers.  This  idea  had  been  admirably  expressed  in  the 
constitution  of  Massachusetts,  ''  The  legislative  depart- 
ment shall  never  exercise  the  executive  and  judicial 
powers,  or  either  of  them ;  the  executive  shall  never 
exercise  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers,  or  either  of 
them  ;  and  the  judiciary  shall  never  exercise  the  execor 
tive  and  legislative  powers,  or  either  of  them."  The 
inhibition  went  to  the  practical  exercise  of  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  constitution,  and  to  be  used  after  it  was  in 
operation,  and  did  not  apply  simply  to  the  original  dis- 
tributi'jn  of  powers  among  the  departments  of  govmi- 
ment.  It  was  in  the  same  sense,  this  6th  article  in  the 
bill  of  rights  should  be  construed,  which  had  the  same 
object  in  view  as  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  al- 
though somewhat  different  terms  were  employed  to 
express  it.  The  one  imitated  the  language,  the  other 
dived  into  and  expressed  the  meaning  of  the  venerated 
author  from  whom  they  both  copied.  Their  comnnm 
purpose  was  to  confine  in  practice  the  action  of  each 
department  to  its  own  appropriate  sphere,  forbidding  it 
the  use  of  powers  allotted  to  the  co-ordinate  depart- 
ments. That  the  act  in  question  was  the  exercise  by 
the  legislature  of  judicial  powers,  and  hence  repugnant 
to  the  constitution. 

§  349.  In  Tennessee  an  act  of  the  legislature,  passed 
upon  the  application  of  the  guardian  of  the  infant  heirs 
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of  a  deceased  ancestor,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
minors,  authorizing  ttie  guardian  to  sell  certaia  lands  of 
which  the  ancestor  died  seised,  and  declaring  tlie  pro- 
ceeds assets,  was  declared  unconstitutional  and  void,  for 
the  reason  it  was  not  the  exercise  of  le^slative  power, 
but  one  of  a  judicial  nature.  It  was  said  it  did  not  par- 
take of  the  character  of  a  law,  as  it  formed  no  rule  of 
action  of  that  uniform  and  universal  character  which 
filuckstonc  in  his  commentaries  had  said  constitutes  the 
fundamental  principle  of  a  municipal  law.  It  was  but 
a  judicial  decree  enacted  upon  the  avowed  ground,  that 
the  estate  of  the  ancestor  was  indebted.  It  adjudged 
the  existence  of  debts,  and  decreed  the  land  to  be  sold 
for  their  payment.  Although  it  was  in  the  form  of  a 
law,  it  did  not  differ  In  substance  from  a  judicial  decree. 
If  in  substance  a  judicial  decree,  the  form  in  which  the 
makers  had  thought  fit  to  clothe  it,  could  not  alter  its 
character.(a) 

§  350.  In  New  Hampshire  a  question  was  submitted 
to  the  judges,  whether  the  legislature  coutd  authorize  a 
guardian  of  minors^  by  a  special  act  or  resolve,  to  make 
a  valid  conveyance  of  the  real  estate  of  his  wards? 
They  expressed  a  decisive  opinion  against  the  exercise 
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nature  of  a  free  government  will  admit,  or  as  is  oon- 
sisteut  with  that  chain  of  connection  tliat  binds  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  constitution  in  one  indissoluble  bond 
of  union  and  amity.''  The  exercise  of  such  a  power 
could  never  be  necessary.  By  the  existing  laws  of  that 
state,  Judges  of  Probate  had  very  extensive  jurisdiction 
to  license  the  sale  of  the  real  estate  of  minors  by  their 
guardians.  If  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court  was  not 
sufficiently  extensive  to  reach  all  proper  cases,  it  might 
be  a  good  reason  why  that  jurisdiction  should  be  ex- 
tended, but  could  hardly  be  deemed  a  sufficient  reason 
for  a  particular  interposition  of  the  legislature  in  an  in- 
dividual case.  If  it  was  fit  and  proper  that  a  license 
should  be  given  to  one  guardian,  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances, to  sell  the  estate  of  his  ward,  it  was  fit  and 
proper  that  all  guardians  should,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, have  the  same  license.  Such  was  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  their  institutions.  That  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  authorize  the  sale  of  a  particular  minor's  estate, 
by  his  guardian,  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  spirit 
of  the  article  in  the  bill  of  rights,  above  cited.(a)  This 
case  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  in  conflict  with  the 
decisions  in  other  states. 

§  351.  Where  a  legislative  act  does  not  in  any  manner 
determine  any  matter  of  fact,  or  of  right,  dependent  upon 
matters  of  fact,  such  an  act  is  not  liable  to  an  objection 
that  it  is  the  exercise  of  judicial  powers;  this  principle 
has  been  recognized  in  many  adjudged  cases.  In  accor- 
dance with  it,  it  has  been  held,  an  act  of  the  legislature 
may  be  constitutionally  passed  which  autliorizes  the  sale 
of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  tor  the  payment  of  his 
debts  generally,  without  any  determination  of  the  fact 
of,  or  the  extent  of  such  indebtedness,  to  any  particular 


(a)  opinion  of  Judge,  4  N.  H.  R.  573. 
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person.  This  doctrine  was  affirmed  by  the  federal  court 
in  the  case  of  Watkins  v.  Hdman,[a)  The  same  doc- 
trine has  been  held  by  several  of  the  state  courts.(6) 
The  case  of  Watkins  v.  ffolman  was  placed  on  the  dis- 
tinct ground,  that  the  act  was  remedial ;  it  contained  no 
other  features.  An  authority  was  given  to  tlie  adminis- 
trators  to  sell,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  property  of 
an  intestate,  fur  the  payment  of  his  debts.  It  did  not 
determine  the  amount  of  debts,  nor  to  whom  they  were 
payable.  It  was  proved  the  estate  was  insolvent.  It 
was  in  conformity  to  the  settled  policy  of  the  state  which 
had  passed  the  act  in  question,  to  apply  the  real  estate 
of  a  deceased  person  in  payment  of  his  debts.  The  case 
then  under  consideration  was  one  where  the  administra- 
tor resided  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  desirous  of  selling 
the  estate  through  an  attorney,  which  did  not  come  with- 
in the  general  act  on  that  subject,  and  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  a  special  act.  This  act,  although  special,  did  not 
in  principle  differ  from  the  general  law  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, which  was  passed  with  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  legislature,  of  its  expediency  and  necessity.  The 
special  act  was  passed  from  a  knowledge  of  its  propriety 
in  the  particular  case.    The  general  law  had  pointed 
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elusion  of  his  personal  property.  The  legislature  regu- 
lated descents,  and  the  conveyance  of  real  estate.  To 
define  the  rights  of  debtor  and  creditor  was  their  comiDCMi 
duty.  They  might  authorise  a  guardian  to  conrey  lands 
of  an  infant,  which  descended  to  him.  They  might  give 
capacity  to  the  infant  himself  to  convey  land.  The  idea 
that  the  lands  of  an  infant,  which  descended  to  hinii 
could  not  be  made  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the 
ancestor's  debts,  except  through  a  decree  of  a  court  of 
chancerv,  was  novel  and  unfounded.  So  far  from  this 
lieing  the  case,  the  court  had  no  doubt,  that  the  legisla- 
ture of  a  state  had  power  to  subject  land  of  a  deceased 
person  to  execution,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  were 
living.  The  mode  in  which  tliis  should  be  done  was  a 
question  of  policy  and  not  of  power,  and  rested  in  the 
discretion  of  the  legislature. 

§  352.  In  Kirby  v.  Chilicood's  Adm^rs.,(jn)  in  which 
was  involved  the  validity  of  an  act  of  the  l^slatnre, 
which  directed  the  sale  of  real  estate  of  infants  for  the 
payment  of  the  debts  of  the  ancestor.  Chief  Justice 
Bibb,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  remarks: 
*'  The  exercise  of  such  a  power  has  been,  at  least  in  one 
instance,  resi^^ted  by  the  executive  department,  but  has 
not  been  hitherto  a  subject  of  minute  investigation 
in  the  judicial  department.  Indeed,  these  acts  aie  so 
various  in  their  nature,  and  different  in  their  cir- 
cumstances and  objects,  that  no  one  constitutional 
prt)visiou  could,  perhaps,  embrace  the  whole,  and 
many  must  rest  on  their  particular  circumstances,  and 
be  opposed  by  ditTerent  constitutional  provisions.  In 
the  legislative  department  they  have  not  been  adopted 
without  opposition,  arising  from  constitutional  objec- 
tions ;  and  it  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  regret,  that  so  many 


(a)  4  Monroe,  94. 
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have  passed  that  body.  Ooe  great  objection  seema  to 
be,  that  the  power  of  infants  over  their  real  estate  is  de- 
nied to  them  by  the  general  laws  of  the  land,  and  while 
tlffiir  own  volition  is  thus  restrained,  and  their  hands 
lied,  these  special  laws  dispose  of  their  real  estate,  with- 
out their  concurrence,  without  permitling  them  to  be 
consulted ;  and  whether  the  legislature  can  dispose  of 
their  real  estate,  and  take  it  from  them,  by  laws  which 
operate  like  the  revocation  of  a  grant,  consistently  with 
every  constitutional  provision,  is  a  question  of  much  im- 
portance ;  but  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case, 
and  the  object  of  the  legislature  in  making  such  act,  ought 
to  be  considered  in  deciding  on  each  of  these  acts.  We 
are  aware  that  one  objection,  which  presents  a  question 
of  acknowledged  difficulty,  presents  itself  against  legisla- 
tive transfers  of  e,states,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
and  that  is,  is  such  a  proceeding  within  the  scope  of 
legislative  authority,  or  is  it  a  power  belonging  to  other 
departments  of  the  government,  or  to  individuals  them- 
selves V  This  point  he  did  not  pass  upon,  as  the  legis- 
lature had  the  power  of  subjecting  estates  to  payment  of 
debts ;  that  this  was  within  the  compact,  and  conceded 
to  l^alative  authority. 
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the  estate  in  certain  commissioners,  who  were  directed 
to  convey  in  fulfihnent  of  his  contracts  for  lands,  and  to 
sell  his  personal  estate  and  pay  his  debts,  and  if  that 
proved  insufficient,  to  sell  and  convey  so  much  of  said 
lands  as  might  be  necessary  for  that  purpose,  on  a  credit, 
and  to  apply  the  proceeds  in  discharge  of  his  debts. 
They  were  also  authorized  to  sue  for  debts  due  the 
estate,  and  made  subject  to  suits  by  creditors.    The 
court  decided,  on  the  authority  of  the  case  last  cited,  tiie 
act  a  valid  one,  as  it  had  been  held,  that  where  real 
estate  ought,  by  the  general  law^  of  the  land,  to  be  sold 
for  the  payment  of  debts,  the  legislature  might  subject  it 
by  a  special  law  for  that  purpose,  when  the  rights  of  the 
parties   concerned   were   held  inviolable.      The  court 
however  said, ''  We  arc  still  disposed  to  confine  this  de- 
cision exclusively  to  one  class  of  cases,  viz.,  to  the  sub- 
jecting lands  to  debts  by  special  act,  which  were  before 
subject  to  the  same  debts  by  the  general  laws  of  the 
land,  without  materially  affecting  the  rights  of  parties ; 
and  we  would  not  be  understood  as  giving  our  sanctioD 
to  other  appropriations  of  the  real  estate  of  minors  for 
other  purposes.'    A  learned  judge,  in  another  case,  com- 
menting on  the  two  cases  last  cited,  held,  that  he  could 
discover  nothing  in  them  but  doubtful  atlirmances  of 
acts,  where  the  sales  were  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  cre- 
ditors, and  the  conveyance  of  land  according  to  the  pre- 
vious contracts  of  the  intestate.     He  then  adds,  "  These 
cases  arc  clearly  distinguished  from  the  case  under  con- 
sideration.(rO  (to  wit,  a  special  act  to  sell  land  to  pay 
particular  debts,  in  specified  sums,  to  particular  credi- 
tors.)    The  acts  in  those  cases  were  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  creditors  of  the  estate,  without  distinction,  and  in 
one  case  in  addition  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  titles 


(a)  Lane  ▼.  DortM/iy  3  Scam.  R.  243. 
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contracted  to  be  made  by  the  intestate.  The  claims  of 
the  creditors  were  to  be  established  by  judicial  or  other 
satisractory  proceedings,  and  in  truth,  in  the  last  case 
cited,  the  coinmissioners  were  nothing  more  tlian  spe- 
cial administrators.  The  legislative  department,  in  the 
passing  of  those  acts,  investigated  nothing,  nor  did  any 
acts  which  could  be  deemed  a  judicial  inquiry.  It  nei- 
ther examined  proofs,  nor  determined  the  nature  or  ex- 
tent of  claims.  It  merely  authorized  the  application  of 
real  estate  to  the  payment  of  debts  generally,  discrimi- 
nating in  favor  of  no  one  creditor,  and  giving  no  prefer- 
ence over  another.  Not  so  in  the  case  before  us.  The 
amount  is  investigated  and  ascertained,  and  the  sale  is 
directed  for  the  benefit  of  two  persons  exclusively.  The 
proceeds  are  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  such  claims 
and  none  other,  for  liabilities  said  to  be  incurred,  but  not 
liquidated  or  satisfied,  and  those  two  created  alter  the 
death  of  the  intestate." 

§  354.  Where  the  legislature  passed  a  special  act,  the 
preamble  of  which  recited,  tliat  divers  persons,  some 
known  and  others  unknown,  some  residents  and  otl^rs 
noQ-residents,  were  owners  of  certain  tracts  of  land,  and 
that  a  partition  thereof  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if 
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be  valid  and  efTectual  to  pass  to  the  purchasers  respec- 
tively, or  their  assii^ns,  an  estate  in  fee  simple  to  the 
premises  purchased.  And  tiie  act  further  provided,  that 
the  streets  should  be  and  forever  remain  free,  public, 
and  common  iiighways  and  streets.(a)  It  vras  con- 
tended, that  the  legislature  had  not  the  power  exercised, 
under  the  constitution,  because  it  was  a  judicial  power, 
which  was  confided  to  another  bodv  of  ma£:istracv.  The 
court  said,  the  first  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  con- 
stitution  has  divided  the  powers  of  the  government  into 
three  departments,  the  le£:islative  to  one,  the  judicial  to 
another,  and  the  executive  to  another;  and  the  second 
section  provides,  that  no  person  or  collection  of  personSi 
being  of  one  of  these  departments,  shall  exercise  aoj 
power  properly  belonging  to  either  of  the  others.  The 
legislative  is  confided  to  the  general  assembly,  the 
executive  to  the  governor,  and  the  judicial  to  the  su- 
preme and  inferior  courts.  It  was  also  contended,  that 
the  legislature  could  not  pass  such  a  law  for  a  particular 
case,  that  all  laws  nmst  be  of  a  genera]  nature  and  ope- 
raHon,  in  relation  to  rights  and  property.  In  answer  to 
this  position,  it  was  held,  it  would  not  be  contended  that 
the  legislative  department  might  not  establish  all  such 
rules  in  relation  to  rights,  property,  the  rules  of  descent, 
the  power  and  mode  of  di.sposinir  of  and  securing:  such 
rights,  and  of  evidence  to  establish  them,  that  thev  might 
deem  expedient  and  needful  for  the  public  good,  so  that 
they  take  away  from  the  citizen  no  rights  which  he  pos- 
sessed, or  if  taken  for  the  public  use  that  the  consent  of 
the  representatives  be  first  obtained,  and  a  just  compen- 
.sation  made.  They  might  so  change  the  law  of  descents 
as  to  cut  otT  all  our  expectations  of  inheritance,  and  con- 
fer it  upon  a  single  child,  and  might  deny  the  power  of 


(a)  Eaicurds  t.  Pope  tl  a*.  3  Scam.  R.  463. 
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disposition  by  will,  so  as  to  prevent  the  bounty  of  our 
parents.  Tbey  might  so  change  the  rules  of  evidence 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  establish  our  rights.  They 
might  limit  the  time  of  suit,  as  that  tvhen  elapsed,  to 
deny  us  all  remedy  to  enforce  those  rights.  And  yet,  in 
all  these  cases,  and  the  like,  not  violate  that  great  fun- 
damental law.  The  power  of  tlie  legislature  was  limited 
and  restrained  by  tlte  constitution  within  the  bounds 
prescribed  by  that  instrument  It  was  not  the  mode  of 
exercising  the  power,  but  the  right,  that  was  denied  by 
the  constitution.  If  the  thing  to  be  done,  the  right  to 
be  secured,  and  the  mode  of  securing  that  right,  and 
doing  that  act,  be  within  legislative  competency,  the 
manner  of  the  legislative  exercise  of  that  power  was  not 
restrained  by  the  constitution.  By  the  "  mode  and  man- 
ner," reference  was  had  to  general  or  special  legislation, 
and  not  to  the  readings  of  the  bills  in  the  several  legisla- 
tive departments,  and  their  approval  by  the  executive. 
Although  Magita  Cliarta  was  not  a  paramount  law  to 
the  power  of  parliament,  yet  it  contained  a  declaration 
of  the  great  and  fundamental  rights  of  freemen,  which 
parlifuneat  would  not  violate,  notwithstanding  its  omni- 
potence, according  to  Blackstone.    Parliament  had,  since 
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same  end  could  be  accomplished.  It  had  passed  acti 
for  enclosing  particular  commons.  But  the  mode  of 
passing  the  act  was  much  more  cautious  and  circumspect 
than  here.  Ail  the  parties  in  interest  either  presented 
the  petition  or  they  expressly  consented,  and  it  was  re- 
ferred to  two  judges  to  hear  the  proofs,  and  draw  a  bi9, 
which  was  again  referred  to  a  committee,  and  proofii 
heard.  Consent  was  expressly  required  from  all  inte- 
rested, unless  perversely  withheld :  or  if  incapable  of 
giving  it,  on  account  of  infancy,  lunacy,  &c.,  an  equiva- 
lent  must  be  given  them.  Xearly  all  the  states  had  con- 
stitutions with  provisions  similar  to  the  one  under  con- 
sideration. Contemporaneous  and  uniform  constmctions 
would  assist  in  the  sound  interpretation  of  constitutions 
and  laws.  These  might  be  found  in  the  private  acts 
upon  the  statute  books  of  the  several  states.  It  lield, 
that  the  legislature  might,  therefore,  exercise  its  legiti- 
mate powers  by  enacting  general  or  especial  laws.  It 
was  unquestionable  that  the  legislature  had  power  to 
subject  all  real  and  personal  estate  to  sale  for  payment 
of  debts,  either  by  the  creditor's  having  first  established 
his  debt  before  a  judicial  tribunal,  or  by  officers  ap- 
pointed by  law.  If  the  legislature  had  the  power  to 
declare  what  should  be  lawful  age  at  which  minority 
should  cease,  and  an  individual  sliould  be  capable  of 
consenting  or  conveying,  might  it  not  also  declare  a  par- 
ticular minor  capable  of  conveying  during  minority  1 
Or,  if  application  be  made  on  his  behalf  for  relief,  might 
it  not  by  special  law  give  that  consent  for  him ;  or  by 
giving  power  to  his  friend  to  convey  for  him  1  The  op- 
position to  such  laws  seemed  to  be  on  the  ground,  that 
the  legislature  acted  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  interest, 
and  in  violation  of  rights  so  circumstanced.  But  the 
truth  was,  these  are  intended  to  be,  and  are,  remedial 
acts  to  cfiectuaie  the  common  ri^rhts  of  all.  according  to 
tiic  constitution  and  legal  powers  of  the  government. 
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The  laws  of  descent  might  be  so  changed,  as  that  the 
land  should  descead  to  the  administrator,  until  all  credi- 
tors were  satisfied.  The  lands,  it  is  true,  are  to  descend 
to  and  absolutely  vest  in  the  heirs,  and  that  it  was  a  di- 
vestiture of  their  inheritance,  under  our  laws  subjecting 
their  inheritance  to  the  payment  of  debts ;  but  that  de- 
scent to,  and  seizure  of  the  heir,  was  only  a  vested  right 
m&  modo,  subject  to  be  divested  by  a  deficiency  of  assets. 
It  was  difficult  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  distinguish- 
ing between  legislative  and  judicial  acts ;  between  what 
the  legislature  might  rightfully  do,  and  what  would  be 
an  inrringcment  of  private  right,  or  a  disturbance  of 
vested  interest  to  do. 

§  355.  It  has  been  held  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  that  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island  passed  in  1 792,  which  confirmed  a  sale 
and  conveyance  of  lands  which  had  been  made  by  an 
executor,  under  a  license  from  a  probate  court  in  ano- 
ther state,  was  not  an  act  of  judicial  authority.(a)  Judge 
Story,  in  answer  to  the  position  that  it  was  an  act  of 
judicial  authority,  which  the  legislature  was  not  compe- 
tent to  exercise  at  all ;  or  if  it  could  exercise  it,  it  could 
cmly  be  after  dtie  notice  to  all  the  parties  in  interest,  and 
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that  such  notice  was  actually  given.  But  by  the  general 
laws  of  Rhode  Island  upon  this  subject,  no  notice  is 
required  to  be,  or  is  in  practice,  given  to  heirs  or  devi- 
sees, in  cases  of  sales  of  tl)is  nature ;  and  it  would  be 
strange  if  the  legislature  might  not  do,  witliout  notice, 
tlie  same  act  which  it  would  delegate  authority  to  ano- 
ther to  do  without  notice.  If  die  legislature  bad  au- 
thorized a  future  sale  by  the  executrix  for  the  payment 
of  debts,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  any  sound  objectioa 
to  it.  Tliere  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  act  which 
requires  that  it  should  be  performed  by  a  judicial  tribu- 
nal, or  that  it  should  be  performed  by  a  del^ate  instead 
of  the  lejjislature.  It  is  remedial  in  its  nature  to  gite 
effect  to  existing  rights." 

§  3o6.  In  like  ct  al.  v.  Parkman,(a)  it  was  held  that 
the  legislature  had  power  to  hcense  the  sale  of  the  real 
estate  of  minors,  notwithstanding  they  had  delegated  tbe 
same  power  to  the  judicial  courts.  It  was  in  this  case 
conceded  by  Parker,  Ch.  J.,  that  if  the  powers  by  which 
the  resolve  authorizing  the  sale  was  passed,  were<rf*a 
judicial  nature,  it  was  clear  that  they  could  not  be  exer- 
cised by  the  legislature.  But  that  it  was  not  of  this 
description,  as  it  was  not  a  case  of  contr6versy  between 
party  and  i>arty,  nor  was  it  a  decree  or  judgment  affect- 
ing the  title  to  property.  The  object  of  the  authority 
granted  l)y  the  legislature,  was  to  transmute  re^l  into 
personal  estate,  for  purposes  beneficial  to  all  who  were 
interested  therein.  ^IMiis  power  had  been  frequently 
exercised  by  the  legislature  of  the  province  and  of  the 
colony,  while  under  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain, 
analogous  to  the  power  exercised  by  the  British  parlia- 
ment on  similar  subjects,  time  out  of  mind.  It  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  interest  of  those  who,  by  tbe 


(a)  16  Mass.  R.  326. 
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general  rules  of  law,  were  incompetent  to  dispose  of 
their  property.  Tiiis  power  must  rest  in  the  legislature ; 
that  body  being  competent  to  act  as  the  general  guardian 
and  protector  of  those  who  were  disabled  to  act  for 
themselves.  It  did  not  follow,  because  tlie  power  had 
been  delegated  by  the  legislature  to  courts  of  law,  it 
was  judicial  in  its  character.  It  'was  doubtless  included 
in  the  general  authority  granted  by  the  people  to  the  le- 
gislature in  the  constitution.  For  full  power  and  au- 
thority was  given  from  time  to  time  to  make,  ordain, 
and  establish  all  manner  of  wholesome  and  reasonable 
orders,  laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances,  directions  and  in- 
stitutiona,  as  tliey  should  judge  to  be  for  the  good  and 
'welfare  of  the  commonwealth,  and  for  the  subjects 
thereof. 

§  357.  In  Connecticut  an  act  of  the  legislature  passed 
upon  the  applicatioD  of  a  wife,  alleging  criminal  intima- 
cies of  her  husband  with  another  woman,  not  amountiog 
to  adultery,  which  found  the  fact  alleged,  and  absolved 
the  petitioner  from  all  obligation  by  virtue  of  the  mar- 
riage, was  held  not  to  be  an  assumption  of  judicial 
powers  by  the  legislature,  so  as  to  render  the  act  uncon- 
stitutional.   This  case  was  re.sisted  on  the  ground,  that 
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charter.    All  agreed,  that  it  was  the  first  constitutioD 
ever  made  in  Connecticut)  and  made  too,  by  the  people 
tlicmselves.    It  gave  extensive  powers  to  the  legislatuie, 
and  left  too  much,  (for  it  left  every  thing  almost,)  to 
their  will.    The  constitution  of  1818,  professed  to,  and 
in  fact  did  limit  that  will.    It  adopted  certain  geneial 
principles,  by  a  preamble,  called  a  declaration  of  rights ; 
provided  for  the  election  and  appointment  of  ceitain 
agents  of  government,  such  as  the  legislative,  executife 
and  judicial  departments,  and  imposed  upon  them  on- 
tain  restraints.    It  found  the  state  sovereign  and  iode- 
pendent,  with  a  legislative  power  capable  of  making  all 
laws  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  people,  not  forbiddeo 
by  tlie  constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor  opposed  to 
the  sound  maxims  of  legislation ;  and  it  left  them  in  the 
same  condition,  except  so  far  as  limitations  were  pio- 
vidcd.     There  was  then,  and  had  been,  a  law  in  force, 
on  the  subject  of  divorces,  for  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years.     It  provided  for  divorces  a  vificulo  ni4Urinumiij  in 
four  cases,  viz  :  adultery,  fraudulent  contract,  wilful  de- 
sertion, and  seven  years'  absence  unheard  of.     The  law 
had  reinained  in  substance  the  same  as  it  was  when 
enacted  in  1GG7.     Durina:  all  this  period,  the  legislature 
had  interposed,  like  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and 
passed  special  acts  of  divorce  a  vinculo  malriawnii^  and 
at  almost  every  session  since  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  went  into  operation,  then  forty-two  years, 
and  for  tliirteen  vears  of  the  existence  of  the  constitution 
of  Connecticut,  such  acts  had  been,  in  nmltiplied  cases, 
passed  and  sanctioned  by  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  state.     The  court  were  not  at  liberty  to  inquire  into 
the  wisdom  of  the  existing  laws  on  that  subject,  nor  into 
the  expediency  of  such  frequent  interference  by  the  le- 
gislature.    They  were  only  to  inquire  into  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  act  under  consideration.     The  power 
was  not  prohibited  either  by  the  constitution   of  the 
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Uaited  States,  or  of  that  state.  In  view  of  the  appalling 
consequences  of  declaring  the  general  law  of  the  state, 
or  the  respective  acts  of  the  legislature,  unconstitutional 
and  void — consequences  easily  conceived,  but  not  easily 
expressed — such  as  bastardizing  the  issue,  and  subject- 
ing the  parties  to  punishment  for  adultery — the  court 
should  come  to  the  result  only  on  a  solemn  conviction 
that  their  oaths  of  office  and  the  constitution  imperiously 
demand  it.  Feeling  do  such  conviction,  for  one  he  could 
not  pronounce  the  act  void.  In  this  case,  Mr.  Justice 
Peters  said :  "  Upon  general  principles,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  act  of  divorce  in  this  case  was  repugnant  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  a  contract ;  and  that  it  was  void  under  the 
constitution  of  this  state,  as  an  assumption  of  judicial 
power  by  the  legislature.  But  in  view  of  decisions  in 
analogous  cases,  and  of  tlie  appalling  consequences  of 
nullifyiDg  all  legislative  acts  of  divorce,  he  should  ac- 
quiesce in  the  opinion  of  the  court." 

§  358.  In  reference  to  acts  of  the  nature  we  have 
been  considering,  each  act  must  depend  upon  its  pecu- 
liar phraseology  and  provisions.  The  court  will  look  te 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  parties  applying  for, 
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case  of  HfJden  v.  Jame^s  Administrator^{a)  the  statute 
of  limitation  had  run  against  the  plaintiff's  demand. 
Upon  his  petition  to  the  legislature,  an  act  was  passed 
authorizing  him  to  commence  and  prosecute  his  suit| 
'-  In  the  same  manner  as  he  might  or  could  have  done, 
if  the  same  had  been  commenced  within  the  time  pre* 
scribed  by  law ;"  and  the  court  was  authorized  to  give 
judgment,  any  thing  in  any  law  to  the  contrary  notwitlH 
standing.  This  power  of  dispensing  with,  and  suspend- 
ing the  general  laws  for  particular  cases,  and  authorining 
judgment  non  obstante  any  statute,  was  held  to  be  on- 
constitutional.(&) 

§  360.  In  Maine,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire,  it 
has  been  repeatedly  held,  that  the  legislature  could  not 
constitutionally  pass  an  act  granting  an  appeal,  or  a  re- 
view, or  a  new  trial,  in  any  case  between  private  per- 
sons.(c)  In  the  state  of  Maine  the  legislature,  in  1824, 
passed  an  act  granting  an  appeal  from  a  decree  thereto- 
fore made  by  the  judge  of  probate,  and  directing  the 
judge  of  probate  to  allow,  and  the  supreme  court  to  sns- 
tain,  proceed,  and  decree  in  the  same  in  the  like  manner 
as  if  the  appeal  had  been  claimed  and  granted  pursuant 
to  an  existing  law  on  the  day  of  making  the  decree. 
The  constitutionality  of  this  act  came  in  question  in  the 
case  of  Lewis  ct  aL  v.  JVM,  above  cited.  One  point 
made  was,  that  it  was  a  judicial  act,  and  therefore  trans- 
cended the  powers  of  the  legislature,  to  which  this  au- 
thority was  expressly  interdicted  by  art.  3,  sees.  1,  2,  of 
the  constitution  of  Maine.  In  the  decision  of  tliis  ques- 
tion, Mellen,  Ch.  J.,  said:  ^' What  is  the  nature  of  the 


(a)  II  Mass.  R.  400. 

(A)  See  also,  Lyman  v.  A/ujrcr,  2  Vi.  R.  517.  Ward  r.  Barnard,  I  Aik. 
R.  V2\. 

(c)  Lewis  ▼.  Webb^  3  CIreeul.  R.  326.  Dunham  y.  Lewislon,  4  Greeol. 
R.  140.  Bates  T.  Kimball,  2  Cliip.  R.  77.  S.'antforJ  y,  Barry,  1  Aik.  R. 
311. 
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power  exercised  by  the  legislature  in  passing  said  re- 
solve, is  it  of  a  legislative  or  judicial  character?"  In 
answering  this  inquiry  he  held ;  The  terms  used  in  the 
first  section,  as  to  three  departments  of  government,  were 
general,  and  the  phraseology  of  the  second  section,  pro- 
hibiting the  interference  of  the  departments,  was  also 
general.  Hence,  as  in  the  instance  tlien  before  the 
court,  a  question  arose ;  what  exercise  of  power  by  those 
belonging  to  one  department  is  to  be  considered  as  an 
invasion  of  the  province  of  either  of  the  other  depart- 
ments 1  In  reply  to  this,  it  might  be  said  at  once,  that  if 
the  legislature  undertake  to  exercise  judicial  power,  they 
invade  the  province  of  the  judiciary,  because  the  consti- 
tution and  tlie  laws  had  placed  all  the  judicial  power 
in  other  hands.  But  tlie  question  returns ;  did  the  l^s- 
lature  exercise  a  judicial  power  in  granting  to  the  appel- 
lants the  right  of  appeal  ?  In  form  tliey  did  not ;  but  if 
it  was  such  in  substance  and  effect,  it  would  clearly  be 
a  violation  of  the  spirit  if  not  of  the  very  language  of  the 
constitution.  Whatever  might  be  considered  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  decree,  since  the  appeal  was  claimed, 
it  was  very  clear,  that  at  the  time  the  legislature  passed 
the  resolve,  it  was  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  had  been 
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in  Yirtue  of  it,  had  completely  vacated  that  decree ;  and 
if  it  was  not  vacated  thereby  why  was  it  not  a  bar  to  all 
proceedings  in  court  when  relied  upon  as  such  7    In  iisu^ 
this  appeal  could  not  be  sustained  on  any  other  princi- 
ples than  that  of  its  having  produced  tlie  usual  eflect  of 
an  ordinary  appeal ;  that  was,  having  vacated  the  de- 
cree below.     Could  the  legislature,  by  a  mere  resolve, 
set  aside  a  judgment  or  decree  of  a  judicial  court,  and 
render  it  null  and  void  ?    This  was  an  exercise  of  power 
common  in  courts  of  law,  a  power  not  questioned,  but  it 
was  one  purely  judicial  in  its  nature  and  its  conse- 
quences.   It  was  one  of  the  striking  and  peculiar  features 
of  judicial  power,  that  it  was  displayed  in  the  decision 
of  controversies  between  contending  parties,  the  settle- 
ment of  their  rights,  and  redress  of  their  wrongs.    Bat 
it  was  urged  that  the  resolve  was  not  liable  to  objection 
on  constitutional  ground;  that  the  resolve  went  no  further 
than  to  authorize  a  re-examination  of  the  cause,  to  em- 
power one  judicial  court  to  review  the  proceedings  of 
another  judicial  court,  by  way  of  appeal,  and  thus  do 
complete  and  final  justice  to  all  concerned.     It  was  troe^ 
the  resolve  did  not,  in  terms,  purport  to  transfer  property 
directly  from  one  man  to  another  by  mere  legislative 
authority ;  but  it  professed  to  grant  to  one  party  in  a 
cause  which  had  been,  according  to  existing  laws,  finally 
decided,  especial  authority  to  comi>ei  the  other  party, 
contrary  to  the  general  law  of  the  land,  to  submit  Iris 
cause  to  another  court  for  trial,  the  consequence  of  which 
might  be  the  total  loss  of  all  those  rights,  and  all  that 
property,  which  the  judgment  complained  of  had  entitled 
him  to  hold  and  enjoy ;  that  is  to  say,  it  professed  to  ac- 
complish, in  an  indirect   and  circuitous  manner,  that 
which  the  existing  laws  forbid,  and  which,  by  a  direct 
and  legal  course  could  not  be  obtained ;  and  to  perform 
an  act  respecting  a  cause  between  party  and  party ;  an 
act,  therefore,  of  a  judicial  character,  in  the  simple  fonn 
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of  legislation.  Such  a  law  could  not  be  reasonable 
within  the  meaning  of  that  term,  as  used  in  the  consti- 
tution in  the  grant  of  legislative  power.  There  was 
some  harmony  between  the  principles  of  morality  and 
those  of  the  constitution  and  the  common  law.  It  was 
the  province  of  the  legislature  to  make  and  establish 
laws;  and  it  was  the  province  and  duty  of  judges  to 
expound  and  apply  them.  There  was  no  occasion  fur 
this  species  of  particular  legislative  interposition.  The 
cause  of  justice  did  not  require  it,  if  the  general  law 
which  gave  authority  to  the  judicial  courts  to  grant  re- 
views in  special  cases,  was  not  sufficiently  comprehoisiTe 
in  its  terms  or  provisions,  let  this  discretionary  jurisdic- 
tion be  enlarged,  so  as  to  embrace  all  those  cases  where 
a  new  trial  ought  to  be  had ;  but  all  the  utizens  should 
be  placed  on  the  same  level ;  and  discuss  the  merits  of 
their  application  before  those  tribunals,  where  facts  can 
be  investigated  and  principles  uniformly  applied ;  in  that 
forum  where,  if  a  review  should  be  granted,  the  cause 
would  undergo  its  final  investigation  and  decision.  The 
genius  of  our  government,  and  the  nature  of  our  civil 
institutions,  were  such  as  to  render  it  most  proper  that 
all  questions  between  litigating  parties  should  be  dis- 


ikae  was  no  limit  to  the  poww  of  the 
except  what  was  imposed  by  the  coiistitulhMi:<i£  tteeHil 
and  of  the  United  States.  Whatefcr  antiiqrilj  iti 
aessed  was  transoendentaL  Notwithatandiag 
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and  distributed  by  the  legidature,  and  to  be 
oat  in  such  portions  as  it  might  see  fit»  in  its 
discretionary  superintendence  over  the  mi 
eems  of  the  community.  The  rendmim  of 
remained  by  the  necessary  constitution  of 
the  l^slature.  Having  no  court  of  diancety 
tion,  the  l^slature  necessarily  possessed  aomei 
powers :  and  these  powers  extended  to  granti^tdwftti 
all  cases  of  accident,  mistake,  and  hardship.  -  nal.4i> 
case  was  clearly  distinguishable  ftom  that  of 
WM,  which  was  a  case  of  appeal.  Almoet 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  was  appellate,  and  the 
regulating  appeals  required  them  to  be  ponoedr: 
limited  periods,  after  which  the  rights  inevitably  lapMJIt 
and  could  not  be  revived  consistent  with  the  r^jhli^f 
the  adverse  party,  which  bad  become  vested  by  oonuM- 
sion.  Hence,  in  that  case,  an  act  of  the  legislature  ID 
grant  an  appeal  from  a  final  judgment,  might  amooattil 
an  act  to  vacate  such  judgment,  but  reviews  stood  oat 
different  footing.  In  reply  to  this  argument,  the  eont 
said  :  "  One  object  of  the  counsel  had  been  to  diatii^jioidi 
this  case  from  that  of  Lewis  v.  Webby  in  respect  ta  ths 
constitutional  authority  of  the  legislature  to  pass  dn 
resolve  in  question,  and  give  it  its  intended  opoatiaii 
The  soundness  of  that  decision  was  not  questioned ;  M 
as  the  two  cases  in  some  respects  were  different,  th^ 
had  attentively  listened  to  the  arguments,  that  tb^ 
might  become  satisfied  whether  there  was  any  difierenoK 
of  such  a  character  as  to  leave  the  present  case  wutf- 
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fected  by  that  decision ;  and  after  mature  consideration, 
they  were  all  satisfied  there  was  no  such  distinction ;" 
and  on  this  ground  they  held  the  act  unconstitutional. 

§  362.  In  the  state  of  Vermont,  K.  had  taken  out 
letters  of  administration  on  the  estate,  B.  represented  to 
be  insolvent,  commissioners  had  been  appointed  by  tha 
court  of  probate  to  receive,  examine  and  adjust  the  clfums 
of  creditors,  who  adjudged  a  claim  of  $596  20  in  favor 
of  B.  which  was  returned  to  the  court,  and  it  was  al- 
lowed and  ordered  recorded.  K.  omitted  to  appeal  in 
the  time  allowed  by  law.  Subsequently  the  legislature 
liis  petition  passed  a  special  act  allowing  him  to  appeal 
from  the  report  of  the  commisaioDers.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  this  act  came  under  review  in  the  case  of 
£ates  V.  KimhaU,  above  cited,  and  it  was  held  to  be 
uncoiutitutional.  Aiken,  J.,  in  deciding  this  question, 
took  the  position,  that  to  determine  whether  the  act 
be  constitutional  or  not,  it  became  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain the  character  of  the  subject  matter  to  be  affected  by 
it,  as  well  aa  the  consequences  or  effect  o^  the  act  itself 
When  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  was  represented 
insolvent,  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  to  re- 
ceive,  examine,  and  adjust  all  claims  of  tbe  creditors  to 
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to  the  present  session  of  the  court:  and  it  was  thereby 
further  commanded  that  the  proceedings,  both  before 
the  court  of  probate  and  this  court,  should  be  in  all  re- 
spects the  same  as  though  the  defendant  had  entered  his 
appeal  within  the  time  allowed  by  the  law.  This  act^ 
in  the  first  instance,  altered  the  decision  of  the  commiB- 
sioners  from  a  final  and  absolute  judgment  upon  the 
merits,  to  a  judgment  nisi;  or,  in  other  words,  to  a  judg- 
ment liable  to  be  vacated  by  the  act  of  the  party  in  en- 
tering his  appeal :  and,  secondly,  through  the  authorised 
act  of  the  party  on  entering  his  appeal,  it  altered  it  to  a 
judgment  vacated.  That  a  judgment  appealed  from 
was  a  judgment  vacated,  was  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
by  the  appeal  the  parties  were  thrown  back  upon  the 
original  cause  of  action,  and  were  compelled  to  litigate 
anew,  that  which  would  otherwise  be  concluded  by  the 
judgment  itself.  Again,  it  could  never  be  enforced  as  a 
judgment  of  the  same  court  whence  the  appeal  was 
taken,  though  die  appeal  be  not  carried  up.  If  the  ap- 
pellee did  not,  on  the  neglect  of  the  appellant  to  prosecute 
his  appeal,  procure  au  afHrmance  by  the  court  to  which 
the  appeal  was  taken,  he  lost  the  benefit  of  his  judg- 
ment forever,  and  must  resort  to  a  new  suit  for  bis 
remedy.  That  the  subject  matter  of  this  act,  was  a 
final  judgment  of  record  between  party  and  party,  rear 
dcred  by  a  board,  and  approved  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  the  effect  and 
operation  of  the  act  was  virtually  to  vacate  that  judg- 
ment. The  real  question,  therefore,  was,  had  the  legis- 
lature power  to  vacate  or  annul  an  existing  judgment 
between  party  and  party  1  The  doctrine  that  all  power 
was  originally  in  the  government,  and  that  the  people 
by  their  charters  and  constitutions  had  abridged  and 
limited  those  powers,  was  fit  only  for  those  countries 
where  the  ignorance  of  the  people  was  the  weapon  by 
which  the  lawless  power  maintained  her  throne.     The 
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axiom  that  the  sovereignty  was  in  the  people,  was  a  po- 
litical truth  OD  which  every  free  and  rational  govern- 
ment was  founded.  Its  developmcut  liad  regenerated 
the  nations  of  this  western  hemisphere,  and  again  re-illu- 
minated the  long  benighted  but  classical  land  of  Greece. 
When  the  people  associated  and  entered  into  compact 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  government,  that  com- 
pact, whatever  might  be  its  provisions,  or  in  whatever 
language  it  might  be  written,  was  the  constitution  of 
the  state,  revocable  only  by  the  people,  or  in  the  manner 
they  prescribed.  It  was  by  this  instrument  that  govern- 
ment was  instituted ;  its  departments  created,  and  the 
powers  to  be  exercised  by  each  confined.  The  powers 
thus  conferred  by  the  constitution  of  this  country,  must 
be  found  expressed  in  the  constitntion,  or  be  derived  by 
a  just  and  necessary  implication  from  the  expressions 
used.  But  power  which  was  expressly  delegated  to  one 
department,  could  never  be  devised  to  another  by  impli- 
cation, because  no  necessity  for  sucli  implication  could 
justly  be  pretended.  The  necessity  of  a  distinct  and 
Mparate  existence  of  three  great  departments  of  govern- 
ment, was  well  understood  by  the  people  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution.    Its  importance  to  the 
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laturc  had  the  power  by  general  laws  to  establish  the 
courts,  to  appoint  and  limit  their  respective  jurisdiction; 
to  prescribe  the  mode  in  wiiich  causes  should.be  brought 
before  them  ;  to  enlarge  or  restrict  the  power  of  grant- 
ing appeals,  reviews  and  new  trials,  and  otherwise  to 
r^ulate  their  proceedings,  so  that  every  person  can  find 
a  certain  remedy  by  having  recourse  to  them  for  all  in- 
juries and  wrongs,  was  readily  admitted.  But  when 
they  had  done  this,  they  had  exercised  every  power  re- 
lating to  the  administration  of  justice  ^'  necessary  kt 
the  legislature  of  a  free  and  independent  state."  This 
was  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  this  description  vested 
in  tliat  body  by  the  constitution,  except  indeed  certain 
judicial  powers  expressly  delegated  to  them  toucbiog 
the  conduct  and  privileges  of  their  own  members.  It 
was  true  the  constitution  had  no  where  particularly  de- 
fined what  those  powers  were,  which  properly  belong  to 
the  judiciary  department ;  but  from  sections  four  and  six 
we  learned  that  by  the  judiciary  department  was  meant 
courts  of  justice.  These  powers  then  must  be  such  as 
were  usually  exercised  by  courts  in  the  trial  of  causes, 
and  the  administration  of  justice ;  to  ascertain  them,  we 
must  necessarily  resort  to  the  common  law  and  usage, 
in  manifest  reference  to  which  the  constitution  was 
framed.  The  effect  of  this  act  was  to  vacate  a  judgment 
and  direct  another  trial  in  matters  determined  by  thai 
judgment.  It  was  immaterial  whether  that  effect  was 
produced  by  authorizing  an  extraordinary  appeal  in  a 
ca.se  not  within,  and  of  course  not  "  coufonuablv  to  the 

m 

law,'^  or  whether  it  was  done  by  ordering  a  new  trial 
before  the  same  court,  the  mischief  was  the  same.  It 
was  not  by  the  mode  of  doing  a  thing,  nor  by  the  pre- 
tended capacity  in  which  it  was  done,  but  by  the  nature 
of  the  act  itself,  that  its  propriety  or  impropriety  was  to 
be  determined.  The  common  law  and  U8as:e  referred 
us  in  view  of  these  proceedings,  to  the  judiciary  depart- 
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ment  The  graoting  of  a  new  trial,  aller  the  verdict  and 
before  judgment,  was  a  part  of  the  ordinary  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  all  coramon  law  courts,  and  was  essen- 
tial to  tlie  support  and  proper  exercise  of  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury. 

§  363.  In  Stamford  v.  Barry,  the  same  court  affirmed 
the  same  doctrine,  and  held,  that  the  validity  of  such  an 
act  had  been  discussed  in  the  case  of  Bates  v.  Kimball, 
and  that  this  question  must  be  considered  as  settled  by 
that  decision.  The  court  said,  "It  was  there  deter- 
mined, that  the  judgment  of  commissioners,  appointed 
to  receive  and  examine  claims  on  an  estate  represented 
insolvent,  unless  appealed  from  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  law,  was  a  final  judgment,  which  fixed  the 
rights  of  the  parties,  and  could  not  be  vacated  or  set 
aside  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  That  decision  was  a 
direct  authority  that  the  act,  under  which  this  appeal 
was  taken,  is  unconstitutional  and  void,  as  being  an  ex- 
ercise of  power  by  the  legislature  properly  belonging  to 
the  judiciary,  and  as  being  in  the  nature  of  a  sentence, 
or  decree,  rather  U>an  a  law,  wholly  retrospective  in  its 
operation,  and  taking  away  a  vested  right.  The  case 
referred  to  has  been  maturely  considered,  and  was  de- 
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to  the  preservation  of  ci?il  liberty  and  permanent  secu- 
rity of  rights." 

§  364.  In  New  Hampshire  an  act  of  the  legislature 
awarding  a  new  trial  in  an  action  which  had  been  de- 
cided in  a  court  of  law,  was  held  to  be  an  exercise  of 
judicial  powers,  as  the  legislature  was  not,  by  the  con- 
stitution, a  part  of  the  judiciary,  and  could  not  perform 
any  judiciary  act.(a)  The  court  in  this  case  took  the 
position,  that  no  article  in  tlic  constitution  could  be  de- 
signated which,  in  specific  terms,  made  tlie  legislature  a 
branch  of  tlie  judiciary,  consequently,  if  they  werOi  it 
must  depend  upon  inference,  and  tliat  inferencei  it  was 
admitted,  could  be  drawn  from  nothing  but  the  grant  of 
powers  to  the  general  court,  and  from  the  31st  and  37th 
article  of  the  bill  of  rights.  By  that  grant  they  were  in- 
vested ^'  with  full  authority  to  make  all  manner  of  whole- 
some and  reasonable  orders,  laws,  statutes,  ordinances! 
directions  and  institutions,  either  with  penalties  or  with- 
out, so  as  the  same  be  not  repugnant  or  contraiy  to  this 
constitution/'  But  nothing  was  said  of  decrees  or  judg- 
ments, or  judicial  power.  The  phraseology  was  alto- 
gether peculiar  to  legislative  subjects.  Though  styled 
the  "General  Court  of  New  Hampshire,"  they  were 
considered  in  the  first  section  to  be  "  the  supreme  legis- 
lative power.''  The  constitution  then  proceeds  to  statCf 
not  that  the  general  court  shall  be  a  branch  of  the  judi- 
ciary, but  that  "  they  shall  forever  have  power  and  au- 
thority to  erect  and  constitute  judicatures;"  not  that 
they  themselves  shall  hear  any  private  controversies,  but 
that  the  courts  of  record,  so  constituted,  shall  be  holden 
in  the  name  of  the  state,  for  hearing  such  causes. 

§  3G5.  In  Caldcr  v.  Ball{h)  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the 


{a)  MerUl  v.  Shcrhrnn  cl  aL  \  N.  H.  R.  206. 
(b)  3  Dallae  R.  386. 
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United  Slates  held,  that  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Con- 
necticut, granting  a  new  trial,  after  the  time  for  appeal- 
ing had  elapsed,  was  constitutional,  although  the  act 
was  judicial  in  its  nature.  It  has  by  some  been  sup- 
posed that  this  decision  was  inconsistent  with  the  de- 
cisions in  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  Vermont,  above 
referred  to,  and  that  tlie  doctrine  of  those  cases  had 
been  virtually  overruled.  We  apprehend,  however,  such 
is  not  tlie  fact  Tlie  decision  in  that  case  was  placed 
upon  the  ground,  that  it  was  the  usage  in  that  state  so 
to  legislate,  which  was  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the 
fundamental  law,  it  at  that  time  having  no  written  con- 
stitution. Mr.  Justice  Patterson,  in  his  opinion,  puts 
the  case  on  that  distinct  ground.  He  held,  the  constitu- 
tion of  Connecticut  was  made  up  of  usages,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  its  legislature  had,  from  the  beginning,  exer- 
cised the  power  of  granting  new  trials.  Tbis  had  been 
uniformly  the  case  till  the  year  1762,  when  this  power 
was,  by  legislative  act,  imparted  to  the  superior  and 
county  courts.  But  the  act  did  not  remove  or  annihilate 
the  pre-existing  power  of  the  l<^slature  in  this  particu- 
lar, it  only  communicated  to  other  autliorities  a  concur- 
rence of  jurisdiction,  as  to  the  awarding  of  new  trials. 
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tributed  the  two  latter  in  such  manner  as  they  thought 
proper,  but  without  parting  with  the  general  superin- 
tending power,  or  the  right  of  exercising  the  same  when- 
ever they  should  judge  it  expedient.  It  was  sufficient 
that  they  had,  on  certain  occasions,  exercised  judicial 
authority  from  the  commencement  of  their  ciTil  polity. 
This  usage  made  up  part  of  the  constitution  of  Connect- 
icut, and  the  court  were  bound  to  consider  it  as  socby 
unless  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  True  it  was,  that  the  awarding  of  new 
trials  fell  properly  within  the  province  of  the  judiciaiy, 
but  if  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  had  been  in  the  un- 
interrupted exercise  of  this  authority  in  certain 
the  court  must,  in  such  cases,  respect  their  deciskmSy 
flowing  from  competent  jurisdiction  or  constitutional 
organ.  They  might,  in  the  present  instance,  consider 
the  legislature  of  the  state  as  having  acted  in  their  cus- 
tomary judicial  capacity,  if  so,  that  was  an  end  of  the 
question.  For,  if  the  power  thus  exercised  came  more 
properly  within  the  description  of  a  judicial  than  of  a 
legislative  power,  and  if  by  usage  or  the  constitutioUi 
which  in  Connecticut  were  synonymous  terms,  the  legis- 
lature of  that  state  acted  in  both  capacities ;  then,  in  the 
case  before  the  court,  it  would  be  fair  to  consider  the 
awarding  of  a  new  trial  as  an  act  emanating  from  the 
judiciary  side  of  the  department.  The  decision  in  that 
case  was  also  put  on  the  same  ground  by  the  court  in 
Connecticut.(o) 

§  3G6.  We  have  in  a  previous  chapter  considered  the 
nature  of  retrospective  laws,  and  have  endeavored  Id 
show,  that  the  legislature,  irrespective  of  any  constitu- 
tional restriction,  cannot  pass  such  laws  having  a  retro- 
active cflcct,  affecting  vested  rights,  in  the  legitimate 


(a)  3  Root'i  R.  350. 
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exercise  of  its  coasUtutiooal  power8.(a)  We  are  next 
to  consider  what  acts  are  and  what  acts  are  not  deemed 
retrospective,  within  the  meaniog  of  constitutional  re- 
strictions  upon  legislative  power,  in  this  particular.  The 
constitution  of  New  Hampshire  declares, "  Retrospective 
laws  are  highly  injurious,  oppressive  and  unjust.  No 
such  law,  therefore,  should  be  made,  either  for  the  de- 
dsion  of  civil  causes  or  the  punishment  of  oflrcnces."(&) 
§  367.  Under  this  clause  in  the  constitution,  it  haa 
been  determined  that  a  retrospective  law  for  the  punish- 
ment  of  an  ofTence,  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause, 
was  one  which  was  made  to  punish  an  act  previously 
done,  or  to  increase  the  punishment  of  such  Jtct,  or  in 
•some  way  to  change  the  rule  of  law  in  relation  to  its 
punishment,  to  the  prejudice  of  him  who  committed  it. 
In  other  words,  it  was  such  a  law  as  would,  under  the  in- 
liibition  against  ex  post  facto  laws,  be  deemed  strictly  ex 
poat/acto*  It  must  be  a  law  establishing  a  new  rule  for 
the  punishment  of  an  act  already  done.  The  object  of 
this  clause  was  to  protect  individuals  against  unjust  and 
oppressive  punishment  On  the  one  band,  it  inhibited  the 
power  to  make  laws  retroactive  for  the  punishment  of 
offences,  and  on  the  other,  leaves  uninhibited  the  power 
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of  both  parties  to  a  civil  action.  It  protects  both  parties 
from  any  interference  of  the  legislature  whatever,  in  any 
civil  cause,  by  a  retrospective  law.  A  law  for  the  de- 
cision of  a  cause  is  a  law  prescribing  the  rules  by  which 
it  is  to  be  decided — a  law  enacting  the  general  principles 
by  which  the  decision  is  to  be  governed.  A  retaospec- 
tive  law  for  the  decision  of  civil  causes,  is  a  law  pre- 
scribing the  rules  by  which  existing  causes  are  to  be 
decided,  upon  facts  existing  previous  to  the  malung  of 
the  law.  Instead  of  being  rules  for  the  decision  of  civil 
causes,  as  laws  are  in  their  very  essence,  retrospective 
laws  for  the  decision  of  civil  causes  are,  in  their  nature, 
a  jiulicial  determination  of  the  rules,  by  which  existing 
causes  shall  be  settled,  upon  existing  facts.  They  may^ 
relate  to  the  grounds  of  the  action,  or  the  grounds  of  the 
defence,  both  of  which  it  seems  are  equally  protected  by 
this  clause.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  within  the  con- 
Btitutional  competency  of  the  legislature  to  annul  by 
statute,  any  legal  ground,  on  which  a  pending  action  is 
founded,  or  to  create  any  new  bar,  by  which  such  action 
may  be  defeated ;  on  the  other  hand,  no  new  ground  for 
the  support  of  an  existing  action  can  be  created  by  sta- 
tute, nor  any  Ic^al  bar  to  any  such  action  be  taken  awar. 
A  statute  which  attempts  either  of  the  above  things  is  a 
retrospective  law  for  the  decision  of  civil  causes,  within 
the  prohibition  of  this  article  in  the  bill  of  rights.(a) 

§  3G9.  Richardson,  Ch.  J.,  in  the  case  last  cited,  speak- 
ing of  this  clause,  says ;  *^  It  was  intended  to  prohibit 
the  makinjj  of  any  law  prescribing  new  rules  for  the  de- 
cision of  existing  causes,  so  as  to  change  the  ground  of 
the  action,  or  the  nature  of  the  defence.  We  think  that 
such  was  the  intention,  because  it  was  fit  and  proper 
that  the  prohibition  should  go  to  that  extent.     Retro- 


(a)  Woarl  v.  Winnick,  3  N.  H.  R.  477. 
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spective  laws  of  that  kind  deserved  to  be  denounced,  as 
tliey  are  denounced  in  our  constitution,  as  highly  inju- 
rious, oppressive,  and  unjust.  They  have  been  de- 
nounced by  the  most  sound  and  intelligent  jurists  and 
statesmen  in  every  age.  We  think  that  such  was 
the  intention,  because  the  establishment  of  new  rules 
for  the  decision  of  existing  cases,  is  in  its  nature 
an  exercise  of  judicial  power,  a  power  which  the  37tli 
article  of  the  bill  of  rights  declares  ought  to  be  kept 
separate  from,  and  independent  of,  the  legislative  power; 
and  because  the  union  of  the  legislative  and  judicial 
power  in  the  same  branch  of  government  isi  in  its  es- 
sence, tyranny.  We  think  such  was  tlie  intention,  be- 
cause it  is  most  manifestly  injurious,  oppressive,  and 
unjust,  that  after  an  individual  has,  upon  the  faith  of 
existing  laws,  brought  his  action,  or  prepared  his  defence, 
the  legislature  should  step  in,  and,  without  any  examina- 
tion of  the  circumstimces  of  the  case,  arbitrarily  repeal 
the  law  upon  which  the  action  or  defence  has  been 
rested.  Such  an  exercise  of  power  is,  in  our  opinion, 
wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions, 
and  with  the  great  principles  of  freedom,  upon  which 
they  are  founded." 
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al.,(a)  an  act  of  the  l^islature  of  New  Hampshire,  of 
1805,  was  held  retrospective  and  unoonstitutioDal,  which 
provided,  ''That  when  any  action  shall  be  brought 
against  any  person  for  the  recovery  of  any  lands  or  tene- 
ments which  such  person  holds  by  virtue  of  a  supposed 
legal  title,  under  a  bona  fide  purchase,  and  which  the 
occupant,  or  the  person  under  whom  he  claims,  has  been 
in  the  actual  possession  and  improvement  of,  for  more 
than  six  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  action 
the  jury  who  try  the  aclion,  if  they  find  a  verdict  for  the 
piaintiiT,  shall  inquire,  and  by  their  verdict  ascertain,  the 
increased  value  of  the  premises  by  virtue  of  the  buildings 
and  improvements  made  by  such  person  or  persons,  or 
those  under  whom  he  or  they  claim,  and  no  writ  of  seisio 
or  possession  shall  issue  upon  such  judgment,  until  such 
plaintiff  shall  have  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  clerk  (^ 
said  court,  for  the  use  of  the  defendant,  or  person  or  per- 
sons justly  entitled  thereto,  such  sum  as  said  jury  shall 
assess  as  aforesaid,  which  sum  shall  be  paid  to  the  cleik 
within  one  year  afler  the  verdict  rendered  by  the  jury, 
otherwise  no  writ  of  possession  shall  issue." 

§  372.  Mr.  Justice  Story,  after  laying  down  the  rule 
that  "every  statute  which  takes  away  or  impairs  vested 
rights  acquired  under  existing  laws,  or  creates  a  new  ob- 
ligation, imposes  a  new  duty,  or  attaches  a  new  disa- 
bilitv.  in  respect  to  transactions  or  considerations  already 
past,  must  be  deemed  retrospective,"  placed  his  decision 
in  the  case  last  cited  on  the  ground,  that  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act,  the  demandants  had  a  clear  vested  right 
and  title  in  the  demanded  premises  in  fee,  absolute  and 
unconditional ;  and  although  the  seisin  was  in  another, 
yet  the  existing  laws  afforded  a  complete  remedy  to 
perfect  that  title  by  an  union  ^um  ct  seisinc,  under  judi- 


(a)  2  Gallwon  R.  105. 
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dal  process.  They  were  also  entitled,  both  at  law  aod 
equity,  not  only  to  the  land,  but  to  all  the  improvements 
thereon  which  were  annexed  to  the  freehold,  by  whom- 
soever made,  under  that  rested  right  and  title.  The 
law  imputed  no  laches  to  them  for  not  pursuing  their 
legal  remedy  to  recover  seisin,  for  the  time  of  the  statute 
of  limitations  had  not  run  against  them  ;  and  it  imposed 
DO  obligation  to  pay  for  any  amelioration  of  the  soil,  or 
any  erections  which  had  been  made  by  any  person 
claiming  on  adverse  possession  or  seisin.  Thus  Uie  act 
found  them,  and  it  took  effect  immediately.  That  the 
action  was  brought  in  1807,  and  if  the  tenants  claimed 
that  the  act  applied  to  this  action,  it  must  be  upon  the 
ground  that  the  six  years'  possession  under  a  supposed 
legal  title,  was  to  be  calculated  backwards  from  the  time 
of  the  commencement  of  the  action,  although  that  time 
should  not  have  elapsed  after  the  date  of  the  act*  In 
this  view,  the  arguments  to  support  its  constitutionality 
must  be  the  same  as  though  the  action  were  commenced 
immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  act.  It  might  be 
admitted  that  if  this  were  a  statute  of  limitations,  bar- 
ring real  actions  within  a  reasonable  time,  under  the 
exercise  of  legislative  discretion,  its   constitutionality 
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nil  vested  risiits.(a)  Bat  the  statute  then  under  con- 
^ideratioQ,  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  statute  merely 
rt*&{iilatiDi:  the  remedy,  and  prescribing  the  mode  and 
tune  of  [>n:)eeediQg.  It  conferred  an  absolute  rigfat  to 
compensation  on  one  side,  and  a  corresponding  liability 
m  tiie  other,  if  the  party  would  enforce  his  previously 
\es(ed  title  to  the  lands.  And  unless  he  should  comply 
\\  itltiii  ;i  ^iven  time,  his  title,  or  what  is  in  effect  the  same 
ihin^.  his  remedy,  was  completely  extinguished.  It  was 
!iot  therefore  in  form,  or  in  substance,  a  modification  of 
the  remedy,  hut  a  direct  extinguishment  of  a  vested  right 
in  ixll  the  improvements  and  erections  on  the  land,  which 
were  annexed  to  the  freehold.  It  directly  impaired  the 
value  of  the  vested  riglit  of  the  party  in  the  land  itself, 
iuasmuch  as  it  impaired  the  remedy,  and  subjected  the 
party  to  littrtheiis  which  might  render  the  right  not 
worth  purstiing ;  and  that  too,  upon  past  considerations^ 
respecting  which  the  party  had  incurred  no  legal  ob- 
ligation, and  had  imputed  to  him  no  legal  laches.  If 
indeed,  it  ought  to  be  the  very  essence  of  a  new  law  that 
it  is  to  be  a  rule  for  future  cases,  and  that  it  is  against 
natural  justice  to  apply  it  to  past  cases,  it  would  seem 
lo  lollow  that  an  act  wliich  worked  the  effect  which 
had  hiTn  stated,  ought  to  be  deemed  a  retrospective 
law,  within  the  prohibition  of  the  constitution  of  New 
Hampshire,  for  it  was  a  law  for  the  decision  of  a  civil 
lause,  which  affected  past  cases,  and  had  a  retroactive 
ikpenitioii. 

§  XtW.  The  bill  of  rights  of  Tennessee  declares,  "That 
mi  retrospective  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
loutracls,  shall  be  made."  It  has  been  held  in  that  state, 
that  an  act  of  the  legislature,  which  authorized  an  indi- 


\^.i)  Son  al»o,  ('nil  t.  Ilagtier,  8  Mass.  R.  423.     The  Proftriclors  of  Ken- 
'•c.>cit  Vurchase  t.  Laboney  2  Greenl.  H.  SOS. 
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Tidual  to  prosecute  a  suit  pending  in  the  name  of  two 
other  persons,  one  of  whom  was  deceased,  without 
taking  out  letters  of  administration  upon  the  estate  of 
the  deceased,  was  within  tliis  clause  of  the  constitu- 
tion.(a)  It  was  determined  io  that  case,  that  any  act  of 
the  legislature  which  was  retrospective  in  its  operations, 
which  took  away  from  some  vested  rights,  and  gave 
them  to  otliers,  tliat  changed  the  nature  of  obligations, 
and  dispensed  with  liabilities  that  all  others  would  be 
under  in  a  similar  situation,  or  tliat  was  partial  in  its 
operation,  giving  one  individual  privileges  that  were  not 
extended  to  others,  contrary  to  the  general  law,  was  un- 
constitutional. The  court  said,  "  The  law  as  it  exists  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  a  member  of  society  fixes  the 
rights  of  the  parties ;  these  rights  should  be  uniform ; 
laches  or  accident  may  be  the  cause  of  a  loss  of  a  right 
which  one  more  vigilant  might  save.  This  did  not  arise 
from  the  defect  of  law,  but  it  may  arise  from  the  neglect 
or  misfortune  of  one  claiming  the  benefit  of  it.  It  should 
be  the  business  of  the  judge  to  see  that  the  scales  of  jus- 
tice be  held  with  an  even  hand.  An  interference  with 
the  uniform  administration  of  justice,  directing  that  ad- 
ministration aside  from  uniformity,  so  as  to  give  to  one 


end  all  their  powers  and  uscruIncKii  would  be  paraljrwd 

,Tlicy  niiglit  make  records  aud  iasue  process;  but  ihdr 

jfiind  and  iudvpeiidcncc  would  be  gone;  and  with  tbew 

__  would  also  go  rcspotiKibility ;  for  if  the  agent  be  notfiee 

lo  act,  tlit^rc  should  not  be  actujuntubility ;  liencc  aiiacs 

^ihe  ^at  necessity  of  courts  looking  to  their  own  coorti- 

.tutional  ri^dits  and  powers,  and  firaily  di«regardii^  oU 

^atteniplfl  at  immnition  upon  tlietn.    Admit  the  principh! 

^tbat  the  legislature  at  pleasure  can  take  from  ur  add 

jtarlics  in  causes  pending,  and  how  can  tlie  court  hxii 

forward  to  results  1     The  obligation  of  the  jud^  'ibat 

he  will  do  equal  law  and  right  to  all  persons;'  that  he 

will  dcliij'  DO  one  of  common  right,  by  reason  of  aD| 

command  from  any  person  or  persons  iti  autlioritj,  or  tot 

other  cause  whatever;  but  that  he  will  failUfuUy,  truly 

,  and  justly  do  equal  and  Impartial  justice  to  indlvlduili 

and  tlie  pubhc ;  are  the  great  and  (nighty  barriers  to  iB 

encroachment  upon  that  administration  of  justice,  vbich 

puts  citizen  upon  an  equal  footing  with  citizen.    Who 

on  the  death  of  EIrod  became  instantly  interested  ia  lU 

subject  matter  litigated  in  this  suit  1    The  widow,  dv 

heirs,  and  creditors  of  the  deceased,  had  a  direct  interat; 

an  interest  which  a  law  uniform  in  its  operation,  fix«i 

and  establii^hcd.     To  settle  the  interests  of  ail,  De«de4 

no  legislation.    The  way  was  plain,  and  it  waa  iHl|| 

court  to  see  that  it  was  properly  pursued.     What  jn^ 

attempt  made  1     To  disregard  the  rules  which  i 

ueral ;  make  an  excepted  case  of  the  present ;  i 

person  not  known  to  the  law  of  the  land,  imd  penBJlJiii 

without  responsibility  to  stand  in  the  place  of  PetarJiMlf 
and  prosecute  the  suit  It  is  asked,  what  aectum  Ojtlll 
constitution  has  been  violated  by  the  act  ia  qunlwii^ 
It  is  answer  enough  to  say,  that  the  act  takes  awayfiM 
some  their  vested  rights,  and  gives  them  to  otbos; 
changes  the  nature  of  obligations,  and  dispenaos  witk 
the  liabilities  which  all  others  in  similar  situations  woold 
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lie  under.  There  is  oo  aspect  in  which  it  can  be  viewed, 
that  does  not  present  a  strange  anomaly,  alike  conflict- 
ing with  the  sworn  duty  of  the  judge,  Uie  rested  rights 
of  persons,  and  the  constitution.  Wliat  is  the  difTerenee 
between  sucli  a  course,  and  appointing  a  judge  over  the 
head  of  die  legitimate  and  constitutional  one,  to  decide 
the  cause  %  None  can  be  perceived  in  principle ;  though, 
in  fact,  the  consequences,  in  the  case  before  us,  may  be 
nwst  injurious  and  fatal  to  rights." 

§  374.  In  WaUiJa  Hm-t  v.  Kenncdy(a)  it  was  made  a 
question,  whether  an  act  which  declared  that  certain 
suits  should  be  barred  if  it  was  proved  that  it  was  pro- 
secuted in  trust  for  another,  was  withio  this  constitu- 
tional restriction  respecting  retrospective  laws.  The 
court,  however,  did  not  distinctly  pass  upon  the  question 
as  to  how  far  the  act  was  effected  by  that  part  of  this 
clause  in  the  constitution  which  declared, "  that  no  re- 
trospective laws  shall  be  passed."  It  however  ^eclarcd, 
that  it  did  not  omit  to  pass  upon  it  from  any  delicacy  or 
■oioiu  doubt  entertained  in  tliat  particular  instance,  but 
Irom  the  paramount  importance  of  tlie  question  arising 
upon  statutes  infringing  upon  the  constitution  more 
Clearly  than  did  the  act  then  under  consideration.    It  re- 
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4Uid  it  felt  it  a  dnty  not  to  pass  entirely  unniiticed  tliis 
'^iot,  for  fear  inferences  might  he  drawn  that  it  tbongfat 
Ufac  act  consistent  with  the  clause  of  Uto  constitutioii 
'vprohihiting  retix>specti%'e  laws  and  lawa  impairiog  the 
^obligation  of  contracts,  lis  impression  was  directly  the 
'Cther  way.  In  liie  case  of /^iW»;r's  JVe^ocx  v.  lMJM,{a) 
it  was  held,  that  the  statute  of  Tennessee  of  1829,  which 
i,authori/.ed  a  bill  to  be  filed  by  slaves,  by  their  next 
^friend,  to  cinaiicipate  tlicm,  although  it  applied  to  c 
vUiat  arose  before  it«  passage,  was  not  a  ratnMpi 
■law  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause  of  the  i 
tulion. 

§  ^Tij.  Id  Vermont,  althongb  there  is  no  ■ 
.tionnl  prohibition  in  the  Ktate  constitution,  it  bos  bMO 
'beld  that  the  eiiactTiicnt  of  retrospective  laws  was  not 
twithin  the  constitutional  power  of  tlie  l^islaturc.  Id 
•  Ward  V.  Jinniaitl,(b)  an  act  of  the  legislature  rcleason; 
a  debtor^  inipnsimcd  on  exetnition  at  the  suit  of  a  paitfr 
tfrom  his  imprisonmcut,  and  freeing  his  body  fnjin  amsl 
,for  a  given  time,  was  held  null  and  void.  One  groOd 
«f  this  decision  w.is,  that  the  section  of  the  coostituliw 
■which  declared  the  powers  of  the  legislature,  and  whidi 
gave  to  it  all  the  powers  necessary  for  the  legnhttmvilf 
a  free  and  sovereign  state,  did  not  confer  this  pom^Al 
no  legislature,  as  such,  had  any  other  than  the  [ 
making  laws :  by  the  section  in  the  constitutioii  (^ 
powers  to  it,  no  other  than  a  lawmaking  power i 
conferred.  That  the  act  in  question  was  not  a  lawyllr 
a  law  was  a  prescribed  rule  of  civil  conduct.  Such  nil 
a  correct  and  the  universally  approved  definition  oiw 
nicipal  law.  So  far  as  an  act  of  the  Ic^^tuie  «w  i^ 
trospective,  or  exjx^faOOy  it  was  not  a  prewiibei'lib 


(4  4  Yergsr'*  R.  19.  (f)  1  Aikea's  S.  Ml. 
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of  conduct.  This  act  was  retrospective,  aa  it  related  to 
past  events,  and  retroactively  affected  a  vested  right  of 
the  creditor,  who  bad  elected  to  take  satisfaction  of  his 
debtor  in  that  particular  manner.  The  same  principle 
was  adopted  in  subsequent  cases  in  the  same  court.(a) 
§  376.  In  Lyman  v.  Moieer,  tlie  court  said,  that  tiie 
decision  in  the  case  of  Ward  v.  Barnard,  did  not  pro- 
ceed upon  the  ground  tliat  the  bond  was  a  contract, 
within  the  provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  proliibiting  the  state  legislatures  from  passing 
acts  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  but  upon  the 
ground,  that  the  act  was  an  enactment  in  a  particular 
case,  affecting  private  rights,  was  retrospective  in  its 
operation,  and  on  general  principles  of  law  void.  That 
the  decision  was  in  conformity  with  opinions  expressed 
by  several  successive  councils  of  censors,  composed  of 
men  of  the  first  respectability  for  intelligence,  having 
great  experience  in  legislation,  and  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  the  government.  The  question 
had  been  several  times  argued,  was  maturely  considered, 
and  the  court  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  was 
pronounced.  Subsequent  reffection  had  not  shaken 
their  confidence  in  the  soundness  and  correctness  of  the 
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ble  from  the  case  of  Maxaa  v.  Haile^  we  must  ooBfess 
that  we  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  such  dutiac- 
tion  as  would  warrant  the  inference,  that  the  two  caaes 
could  be  reconciled,  or  be  regarded  as  harmonizing  widi 
each  other,  so  far  as  the  fact  of  retrospect  or  retioaeticm 
is  concerned.    The  latter  case,  it  is  true,  was  that  of  a 
general  law  applicable  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  Btate, 
extended  by  a  special  law  to  a  particular  individiiri.> 
The  former  was  a  special   law  enacted  for  a  givea 
case,  and  was  confined  in  its  operation  to  a  single  indi- 
vidual: in  this  respect  they  were  different.     That  ia^ 
upon  the  question  whether  laws  should  be  special  or 
general,  the  two  cases  present  cases  somewhat  diflerent 
in  their  character ;  and  perhaps  in  this  respect,  the  two 
cases  rest  upon  somewhat  different  principles,  but  not 
so  far  as  the  question  of  retrospect  is  concerned.    The 
case  of  Mason  v.  Haile  decided,  that  a  dischaige  under 
a  general  insolvent  act  of  a  state  did  discharge  a  prisoner 
committed  to  prison  for  debt  antecedent  to  the  passage 
of  tlie  resolve,  which  extended  to  the  defendant  the 
benefits  of  an  old  statute  providing  for  a  dischai^  from 
debts,  and  imprisonment  for  debt.     The  ground  upon 
which  the  decision  was  placed,  was  that  imprisonment 
for  debt  was  merely  remedial,  and  did  not  partake  of 
the  nature  of  a  vested  right.     It  was  no  part  of  the  con- 
tract, and  hence  did  not  come  within  the  rule  that  sta- 
tutes should  not  have  a  retroactive  operation  so  as  to 
affect  vested  rights.     That  if  it  might  be  regarded  as  a 
punishment  for  not  performing  the  contract,  or  might  be 
allowed  as  a  means  for  inducing  the  party  to  perform  it, 
the  state  might  refuse  to  inflict  the  punishment,  or  might 
withhold  it  altogether,  and  leave  the  contract  still  in 
force.     We  apprehend  that  the  difficulty  in  sustaining 
the  decision  in  the  case  of  Ward  v.  Banuird  is,  that  in 
that  case,  although  the  court  grasped  a  principle  which 
is  a  sound  one,  that  the  legislature  cannot  constitution- 
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ally  pass  laws  which  are  retrospective  and  having  a  re- 
troactire  effect  upon  vested  rights,  it  confounded  the 
marked  distinction  which  exists  between  matters  which 
are  purely  remedial,  and  which  are  not  deemed  Tested 
rights,  and  which  may  be  retroactively  affected  by  subse- 
quent legislation,  and  matters  which  do  not  relate  to  the 
remedy  merely,  but  enter  into  the  substantive  parts  of  a 
contract,  expressed  or  implied,  constituting  an  absolute 
right,  completely  and  unqualifiedly  vested  in  the  party. 
This,  as  we  have  already  bad  oecasion  to  show,  is  the 
liiie  which  bounds  legislative  power,  so  far  as  retrospect- 
ive acts  are  concerned. 

§  378.  It  has  by  some  been  supposed  that  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  have  decided  that  state  l^is- 
latures  might  pass  retrospective  laws  having  a  retroactive 
effect,  divesting  vested  rights.  In  the  case  of  Stdlerlee 
V.  JlfaU/tewson,(a)  Mr.  Justice  Washington  did  declare 
that  there  was  no  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  applied  to  a  state  law  of  this  description ; 
and  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  decision  of  any  of  the 
United  States  courts,  which  bad  condemned  a  law  on 
this  ground,  provided  its  effect  be  not  to  impair  the  obli- 
gation of  a  contract.    In  Watson  v.  Mcrcer,(b)  Mr.  Jus- 


Wk         or  ommaammtM, 

\  §  /9T9L  TheM  cmm,  howeyer,  oolf  itecUnMlKyilMi 
it  ao.  inhiUtioii  ^^unst  such  laws  pcmlii||i44lMlMi^^ 
^ttation  of  Ahe  United  States;  they  bjiM>^J 
#011  the  dwtrine  that  rach  kind  of  lawa 
IHgitimiK  scope  of  legislatife  anthoritj.  In. 
those^casesdUd.the  act  under  oonsidmstiQa 
iiertpd  xighti  and  all  that  the  court  said  upon  tlM. 
«f  letrospectiTe  laws  divesting  veeted  rigbti|.jBiiMii|^ 
liicto.;  In  the  case  dtedfhmi  2  Peter's  R^th^^  ' 
^kmgtd  a  rule  of  evidence  as  between :  ls.t|jftw|fci 
tenanl^  so  that  a  tenant  might  in  an  actiiM|»  4iMiltete 
tkkMit  his  landlord,  which  under  the  comqgB.  JmkA|[^ 
eeidd  not  do ;  and  even  that  act  was 
which  had  not  passed  into  judgment,  so 
igMted  right  under  a  judgment(a)  Thfi^auf^f^g^i/^ 
spft  j.^Marcerf  was  an  act  which  cured 
IpoiirMgmeQt  of  a  deed,  and  the  decisioa 

on  the  ground  that  the  act  did  not  affi^jsMMlMHIIft 
tide  acquired  under  any  patent  or  deed*  JJLj 
title  good,  and  made  the  deed  effibctual  to 
light  which  vested,  or  was  intended  to  be  vested  mJKk 
the  deed :  in  other  wcnrds,  gave  effect  to  vested  x^j^rtk 
The  case  of  Ihe  Charles  River  Bridge  v.  The  Warrm 
Bridge  above  cited,  does  not  necessarily  determine  thst 
the  I^slature  may  legitimately  pass  retrospective  laws 
having  a  retroactive  effect,  and  thereby  divest  vested 
rights.  It  is  true,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  held  that 
state  laws  might  be  retrospective  in  their  character,  an4. 
might  divest  vested  rights  without  conflicting  with  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  unless  it  impaired  the. 
obligation  of  a  contract  This  proposition,  restricted  ss 
it  is  in  that  decision,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  for  that  jnh 


(«)  Sm  abo,  13  Sergt.  &  Rawie,  133 ;  16  ibid.  169.    Ddamey  t,  2%b. 
mm,  0  GdL  &  Johna.  461.    WUkesan  t.  Uland,  8  Pet.  R.  0d7. 
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strument  does  not  contaia  any  iiihibitioo  against  state 
legislatures  passing  retrospective  laws,  having  a  retro- 
active effect  upon  mere  civil  rights.  By  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  this  case,  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  was  unne- 
cessary for  the  court  to  lay  down  that  proposition  qualified 
as  it  was ;  and  so  far  as  relates  to  retrospective  laws  di- 
vesting vested  rights,  it  is  also  (AUcr  dicta;  for  that 
question  did  not  arise  out  of  the  facts  in  that  case.  The 
facts  in  that  case  were,  that  a  charter  had  been  granted 
to  a  bridge  company  with  authority  to  receive  tolls  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  Before  the  expiration  of  that 
charter,  tlie  legislature  incorporated  another  company 
witli  authority  to  erect  a  bridge  over  the  same  river,  in 
such  proximity  to  the  bridge  of  the  former  company  as 
seriously  to  affect  its  tolls.  The  validity  of  the  last  act 
came  in  question  in  this  cause.  The  court  held,  that 
the  charter  of  the  first  company  did  not  create  a  contract 
with  it,  that  no  other  bridire  company  should  be  incorpo- 
rated. It  will  be  perceived,  if  this  was  so,  they  had  no 
vested  right  to  all  the  tolls  paid  by  persons  crossing  this 
river.  The  only  right  in  this  respect  which  vested  in 
it,  was  a  vested  right  in  all  such  tolls  as  should  accrue 
from  persons  who  actually  crossed  its  bridge.     The  lat- 
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tion  that  a  state  legislature,  in  the  legitimate  exeidnof 
its  authority,  may  by  retrospective  legislatioDy  dktett 
vested  rights.  They  only  declare  that  they  may  do  io 
for  aught  tliat  is  contained  in  the  federal  constitotioB. 

§  380.  The  doctrine  of  these  cases  does  not  oonffiet  wUk 
the  views  we  have  taken  in  a  preceding  chapter,  wliea 
considering  laws  of  this  character.  We  omitted  dien  M 
refer  to  them  as  they  came  more  properly  under  ooDMt 
eration  as  a  constitutional  question.  It  has  been  bddf 
that  statutes,  the  object  of  which  are  to  cure  all  def» 
tive  acknowledgments,  in  a  certain  class  of  deeds,  aed 
give  them  the  same  efficacy  as  if  they  had  been  oripasfly 
in  proper  form,  are  valid  acts  of  legi8lation.(a)  Bat 
such  statutes  do  not  apply  to  cases  which  have  actmdlj 
passed  into  judgment,  under  which  rights  have  becoaie 
absolutely  vested.(6)  Other  confirmatory  acts  have  tasca 
sustained  in  oUier  states,  although  not  decided  strictly 
under  any  express  constitutional  inhibition  against  n^ 
trospective  laws.  The  judges  of  the  court  in  Gonaecti* 
cut  have  repeatedly,  in  sustaining  such  ads,  said  that 
retrospective  laws,  impairing  vested  rights,  if  not  clearly 
unjust  were  entitled  to  obedience,  and  to  disregard  an 
act  of  the  legislature,  unless  it  be  inequitable,  oppressive^ 
and  in  violation  of  the  social  compact,  is  not  within  the 
confines  of  judicial  authority. (c)  In  two  of  the  cases 
cited,  the  acts  were  acts  confirming  certain  acts  defec- 
tively executed,  or  declaring  that  certain  acts  should  not 
be  deemed  void  which  otherwise  would  have  been  m^ 
And  in  the  first  case,  the  act  under  consideration  made 


(a)  Tate  v.  StooUz/oos,  16  S.  &  R.  35.  McMasler  t.  Tk§  CammomMM, 
3  Watts'  R.  294.     Walter  v.  Bacon,  8  Mass.  R.  472. 

(A)  Bamett  t.  Bamett,  15  S.  &  R.  72. 

(c)  Goshen  ▼.  Stonington,  4  Conn.  R.  209.  Mather  y.  Chapman  ei  A,  ^ 
Conn.  R.  54.  Beach  v.  Walker,  6  Conn.  R.  197.  Booth  t.  Booths  7  CoiB. 
R.  305.    Norton  t.  Petlibone^  7  Conn.  R.  310. 
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valid  ma  informal  marriage.  In  that  case,  as  we  liave 
already  seeo,  Hosmer,  Ch.  J.,  dissented.  The  decisions 
in  CoDDecticut  are  based  on  the  reason,  that  every  act 
of  the  legislature  implies  an  opinion,  that  the  legislative 
body  had  a  right  to  enact  it,  and  that  the  judiciary  would 
discover  sufficient  promptitude,  if  it  determine  a  law  to 
be  invalid,  that  operates  by  retrospection  unjustly  on 
persons  or  property.  That  this  principle  steere  a  cor- 
rect medium,  admitting  the  sovereignty  of  the  legislature 
to  do  justice,  by  an  act  unquestioned  by  the  court  of 
law,  while  it  equally  repels  the  supposed  uncontrollable 
omnipotence  of  the  same  body,  to  require  the  observance 
of  an  unjust  law,  in  subversion  of  fundamental  rights, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  social  compact.  They  concede 
that  this  question  is  not  free  from  difficulty.  But  hold, 
that  unless  the  doctrine  sanctioned  by  this  rule  be  em- 
braced, this  extreme  would  be  resorted  to,  that  every 
retrospective  law,  however  just  or  wise,  affecting  the 
property  of  an  individual,  must  be  considered  as  of  no 
validity,  and  thus,  in  cases  the  most  equitable  and  salu- 
tary, the  judiciary  must  deny  the  legislature  the  right  to 
pass  a  law,  oppressive  to  no  one,  and  promotive  of  entire 
justice.    In  the  case  in  which  these  views  were  ex- 
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confirmatory  of  acts  of  a  remedial  nature,  and  legalind 
things  pertaining  tu  remedial  proceedings,  connected 
witli  the  enforcement  of  rights,  to  some  extent  authoriaed 
and  sanctioned  by  Id^'.    Were  declarative  that  an  act  IqF 
which  vested  rights  had  been  divested,  should  not  be  ren- 
dered nugatory,  because,  by  accident,  mistake,  or  other- 
wise, there  had  been  an  excess  or  defect  of  authority^  inm 
matter  connected  with  an  act,  per  se,  legal  to  some  extent, 
unless  tainted  by  an  illegal  act  or  defect  growing  oat  of 
extraneous  matters.    That  such  defect  or  excess  should 
not  vitiate  the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  those  that  ware 
otherivise  authorized  as  well  as  those  not   They  menljr 
sanction  the  doctrine  that  a  past  error  shall  not  be  unalisf- 
ablyand  irretrievably  fixed,  beyond  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion, in  cases  where  it  may  be  remedied  without  injustioet 
or  inequitable  oppression,  and  without  any  violation  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  social  compact.  An  act 
producing  neither  of  these  eflfects,  and  at  the  same  time 
promotive  of  justice  and  equity,  and  restricted  within 
the  limits  which  in  these  cases  has  been  prescribed,  can 
hanlly  be  regarded  as  an  act  taking  from  one  a  vested 
right,  and  vesting  that  right  in  another,  or  in  other  words, 
to  operate,  jnyr  sv,  by  retrospection,  so  as  to  divest  ante- 
cedently acquired  interests.     In  the  case  last  cited,  the 
law  which  was  altered  by  the  act,  authorized  the  di- 
vesting of  an  estate  for  the  payment  of  a  debt,  and  to 
that  extent  authority  to  divest  existed  by  the  former  law 
and  under  which  the  proceedings  were  had,  though  not 
strictly  conformable  to  its  literal  import.    The  confirma- 
torv  act  declared  in  clfect,  that  an  estate  divested  under 
an  authority  of  law  pro  tauto  legal,  should  not  be  de- 
feated or  vitiated  on  account  of  an  excess  in  the  exercise 
of  an  authority  expressly  given  to  a  certain  extent   Such 
acts  of  legislation  may  perhaps  be  defended  on  the  ground 
that  they  fall  more  properly  under  the  denomination  of 
purely  remedial  acts,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  have  uni- 
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formly  been  aanctioned  hy  the  civil  and  comniOQ  law, 
altboun;h  retrospective  in  their  cliaracter. 

§  381.  The  lenrned  and  now  lamented  Cliancellor 
Kent,  who  liaa  ahed  so  much  light  upon  American  juris- 
prudence,  says:  "A  retrospective  statute  affecting  and 
clianging  vested  rights,  is  very  generally  conceded,  in  this 
country,  as  founded  on  unconstitutional  principles,  and 
consequently  inoperative  and  void."  He  cites  in  support 
of  this  doctrine  numerous  authorities,  some  of  which 
have  already  been  considered  by  us,(a)  aQd  then  adds : 
"  But  this  doctrine  is  not  understood  to  apply  to  re- 
medial statutes,  which  may  be  of  a  retrospective  nature, 
provided  they  do  not  impair  contracts,  or  disturb  abso< 
lute  vested  rights,  and  only  go  to  confirm  rights  already 
existing,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  remedy  by  curing  de- 
fects, and  adding  to  the  means  of  enforcing  existing  obti- 
gations.(6)  Such  statutes  have  been  held  valid,  when 
clearly  just  and  reasonable,  and  conducive  to  the  general 
welfare,  even  though  they  might  operate  in  a  degree  upon 
existing  rights,  as  a  statute  to  confirm  former  marriages 
defectively  celebrated,  or  a  sale  of  lands  defectively 
made  or  acknowledged.  The  legal  rights  affected  in 
thdse  cases  by  the  statute,  were  dcetncd  to  have  been 
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vested  subject  to  the  equity  existing  against  them,  and 
which  the  statute  recognized  and  enforced.  But  the 
cases  cannot  be  extended  beyond  the  circurnstances  oa 
which  they  repose,  without  putting  in  jeopardy  the  en- 
ergy and  safety  of  the  general  principle."(a) 

§  382.  It  is  true,  however,  that  all  such  acts  lie 
close  upon  the  line  which  divides  legitimate  from  ille- 
gitimate acts  of  legislation.  To  draw  that  line  with  nice 
precision,  and  run  it  with  technical  accuracy,  is  a  matter 
of  much  intrinsic  difficulty,  and  requires  great  discrimi- 
native powers  and  intellectual  discernment.  It  has^  is- 
deed,  taxed  the  intellect  of  many  of  the  ablest  mindi 
which  have  adorned  and  illuminated  by  their  genius  and 
legal  acumen,  the  jurisprudence  of  a  nation  illustrious  in 
all  that  pertains  to  the  science  of  legislation,  under  a 
written  and  well  defined  fundamental  law,  as  the  basis 
of  the  civil  compact  of  an  independent  and  free  peopla 
It  ever  has  been,  and  probably  ever  will  be,  a  Hiffifnlt 
and  vexed  question,  presenting  itself  in  many  varied 
aspects ;  and  as  hitherto,  it  probably  ever  will  be  the 
subject  of  much  conflict  and  contrariety  of  opinion 
among  the  ablest,  the  purest,  as  well  as  the  most  dis- 
criminating minds  which  shall  hereafter  sit  in  places  of 
judgment,  clothed  with  the  judicial  power  of  the  confed- 
erated American  States,  or  with  that  of  each  distinct 
and  separate  member  of  our  augmented  and  constantly 
augmenting  confederacy. 

§  383.  The  next  restriction  upon  legislative  power 
which  we  shall  consider,  is  that  affecting  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury.  The  seventh  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  declares,  that  ''  In  suits  at 
common  law  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed 
twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  pie- 


(a)  I  Rentes  Com.  455. 
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jBerved."  We  have  already  bccd  tliat  this  restrictioa 
floes  Dot  apply  to  the  state  govern  ments,  but  reatricti 
only  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  federal  oourts.(a)  The  same  rule  also 
obtains  in  reference  to  the  sixth  amendment  of  the  fede- 
ral constitution,  which  in  criminal  cases  secures  to  the 
accused  a  trial  by  jury.(6) 

§  384.  The  trial  by  jury  is  justly  dear  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  has  alwajrs  been  an  object  of  deep  inte- 
rest and  solicitude,  and  every  encroachment  upon  it  has 
been  watched  with  great  jealousy.  The  right  to  such 
a  trial  is,  it  is  believed,  incorporated  into,  and  secured  in 
every  state  constitution  in  the  Union.  One  of  the 
strongest  objections  originally  taken  against  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  was  the  want  of  an  express 
provision  securing  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  civil 
cases.  As  soon  as  the  constitution  was  adopted,  this 
light  was  secured  by  the  seventh  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution proposed  by  congress ;  and  which  received  an 
assent  of  the  people  so  general  as  to  establish  its  impor- 
tance as  a  fundamental  guaranty  of  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  At  this  time  there  were  no  states  in 
the  Uuiou,  tbe  basis  of  wliose  jurisprudence  was  not  es- 
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prudence.    The  constitution  had  declared  in  the  tUii 
article,  ''  that  tlie  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cum 
in  Uiw  and  cf/uity  arising  under  this  Gonstitution,  tki 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  whiA 
shall  be  made  under  their  authority/'  &c.,  and  to  aBcow 
of  admiralty,  and   maritime  jurisdiction.      It  is  wdl 
known,  that  in  civil  causes,  in  courts  of  equity  and  adt 
miralty,  juries  do  not  inter\'ene,  and    that   oonrta  of 
equity  use  the  trial  by   jury   only  in    extra<»dinarf 
cases  to  inform  the  conscience  of  the  court      Whn^ 
therefore,  we  find  that  the   amendment  requites  All 
the  right  of  trial   by  jury   should    be    pieaoved  ia 
suits  at  common  law,  the  natural  conclusion  was,  tkat 
this  distinction  was  present  to  the  minds  of  the  ftaaieia 
of  the  amendment.    By  common  Imc^  they  meant  what 
the  constitution  denominated,  in  the  third  article,  "law;" 
not  merely  suits  which  the  common  law  reoqgniaai 
among  its  old  and  settled  proceedings,  but  suits  in  wfaiA 
l^^al  rights  were  to  be  ascertained  and  determined|  ia 
contradistinction  to  those  where  equitable  rights  BlUmm 
were  regarded,  and  equitable  remedies  were  adminis- 
tered; or  where,  as  in  the  admiralty,  a  mixture  of  public 
law  and  of  maritime  law  and  equity,  was  often  found  ia 
the  same  suit.     Probably  there  were  few  if  any  states  ia 
the  Union,  in  which  some  new  legal  remedies,  differiii|[ 
from  the  old  coninion  law  forms,  were  not  in  use,  but  in 
which,  however,  the  trial  by  jury  intervened,  and  the 
general  regulations  in  other  respects  were  according  to 
the  course  of  the  common  law.     Proceedings  in  cases  of 
partition,  and  of  foreign  find  domestic  attachment,  might 
be  cited  as  examples  variously  adopted  and  modified. 
In  a  just  sense,  the  amendment  then  might  be  well  cob- 
strued  to  embrace  all  suits  which  are  not  of  equity  and 
admiralty  jurisdiction,  whatever  might  be  the  peculiar 
form  which  they  might  assume  to  settle  legal  rights.  And 
coi^ress  seems  to  have  acted  with  reference  to  this  ex- 
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position  in  the  judiciary  act  of  1789,  ch.  30,  (which  was 
contemporaneoua  with  the  proposal  of  this  amendment,) 
for  in  the  ninth  section  it  is  provided,  that  "  Uie  trial  of 
issues  in  fact  in  the  distria  courts  in  all  cases,  except 
civil  causes  of  adrmraky  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  shall 
be  by  jury."  And  in  the  twelfth  section  it  is  provided, 
that  "  tbe  trial  of  issues  in  fact  in  the  circuit  courts,  shall, 
in  all  suits,  except  those  of  equity  and  of  admiraity 
and  maritime  jmisdiciion,  be  by  jury ;"  and  agaio  in  the 
thirteenth  secUon  it  is  provided,  that  "  tlie  trial  of  issues 
in  fact  in  the  supreme  court  in  all  actions  at  taw,  against 
citiseens  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  by  jury."  If  a 
suit  be  instituted  in  tlie  federal  court,  in  an  action  at 
common  law,  those  courts  in  their  proceedings  will  con- 
form to  the  mode  of  proceeding  and  trial  prescribed  by 
tbe  constitution  of  the  United  States,  though  a  different 
mode  may  be  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  state  in 
which  the  cause  of  action  arises.(a)  In  accordance  with 
this  principle,  if  in  an  action  at  common  law  in  a  federal 
court,  a  state  law  provides  for  a  different  mode  of  trial, 
such  provision  will  by  the  federal  courts  be  deemed  re- 
pugnant to  Uie  clause  in  the  federal  constitution,  now 
under  consideration.    Thus  in  the  case  of  Baiik  of  /fntn- 
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§  386.  Under  the  constitution  of  Kentucky  it  has 
been    held,  that    the    clause   in   the  constitution  9^ 
curing  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  does  not  enlaige 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  so  as  to  extend  it  to  caaof 
where,  previous  to  the  constitution,  that  mode  of  trial 
did  not  belong  to  the  party  as  a  matter  of   right; 
and  in  all  cases  where  the  legislature  had  withheld  or 
might  withhold  the  trial  by  jury  before  the  constitntioa, 
they  might  do  so  after  the  constitution  went  into  opeoh 
tion.    That  government  never  did,  either  before  or  mam 
the  constitution,  extend  or  grant  the  right  of  trial  fay 
jury  to  every  controversy  between  it,  and  any  of  its 
citizens*    That  to  criminal  and  penal  offences  it  did 
belong,  but  not  to  public  debtors.     It  is  upon  this  prin- 
ciple that  taxes  were  always  recoverable,  not  only  with- 
out jury,  but  even  without  judge,  and  the  assessment  of 
the  ministerial  officer  was  made  to  operate  as  an  execu- 
tion on  the  citizen. (a)    In  Virginia,  where  by  statote 
passed  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  die 
court  of  chancery  had  jurisdiction  to  try  a  matter  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  jury,  that  right  was  not  takea 
away  by  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.(&)     The  court 
in  the  case  last  cited,  say  :  "  The  propriety  of  the  court 
deciding  without  calling  a  jury,  might  have  been  more 
doubtful  if,  at  the  adoption  of  our  constitution,  the  mat- 
ter had  been  exclusively  cognizable  at  law,  and  the  ooort 
of  chancery  had  taken  jurisdiction  under  a  statute  sob- 
sequently  enacted.    A  decision  of  the  facts  by  the  court 
might  then  be  considered  an  innovation  of  the  ancient 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  in  conflict  witli  that  provision 
of  the  constitution  which  declares  that  the  ancient  mode 


(a)  Harris  ▼.  Woodt  6  Munroe^s  R.  642.     See  also,  Creighton  t.  Jokumt 
6  Lilt.  K.  241.     Watts  v.  Griffin,  6  id.  S47. 
(ft)  Watts  V.  Griffin,  6  Litt.  247. 
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of  trial  by  jmy  shall  be  held  sacred,  and  the  right  thereof 
remain  iavioUte.  But  the  statutes  to  which  we  have 
referred,  were  all  enacted  long  before  the  adoption  of  the 
coDstitutioQ,  and  every  power  which  the  court  derived 
from  those  statutes  before  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion, may  no  doubt  now  be  exercised  without  violating 
any  constitutional  provision.  The  statute  of  this  coun- 
try, it  is  true,  was  enacted  after  the  adoption  of  our 
first  constitution ;  but  that  statute  confers  no  power  on 
the  court  which  it  did  not  possess  under  the  statutes  <^ 
Vir^nia ;  and  according  to  those  statutes  we  apprehend 
^e  court  might  decide  the  case  without  a  jury.  Those 
statutes  contain  no  express  provision  as  to  the  mode  of 
deciding  the  causes,  but  they  contain  a  grant  of  juris- 
diction, and  that  implies  a  grant  of  all  power  necessary 
to  the  final  decision  of  the  matter  in  contest." 

§  387.  In  Kentucky  it  has  been  held,  ■'  That  part  of 
the  Kentucky  statute  of  1792,  prohibiting  dealing  with 
slaves,  without  their  owner's  consent,  which  provides 
that  the  owner  may  recover  four  times  the  value  of  the 
article  transferred,  by  tbe  judgment  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  if  it  be  mider  five  pounds,  was  unconstitutional, 
t  deprived  the  party  of  a  trial  by  jury.'Ya")     So, 
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taxable  property.  Upon  the  return  of  the  summoDS 
into  the  county  court,  the  party  fined  and  taxed  i^ 
peared  and  moved  the  court  for  a  jury  to  be  empannelled 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  issue.  The  motion  was 
overruled,  and  judgment  rendered  in  favor  of  the  oom- 
monwealth.  This  order  and  judgment  came  up  for  re- 
view, and  the  only  question  made  was,  whether  the 
court  decided  correctly  in  refusing  to  cause  the  issue  to 
be  tried  by  a  jury.  The  court  in  that  case  say  :  "  Test- 
ing the  case  exclusively  by  the  act  of  January,  18I0,(a) 
we  should  be  induced  to  accord  with  the  decision  of  the 
county  court ;  for,  as  by  that  act  the  court  is  directed 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  defendant,  and  defence  madCi 
to  proceed  to  inquire  into  and  decide  the  contesty  the 
instruction  there  given  the  court,  strongly  negatives  the 
necessity  of  calling  a  jury  to  assist  in  its  determinatioo. 
But|  as  by  the  constitution  of  this  country,  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  is  held  sacred,  and  made  inviolable,  we 
should,  in  deciding  upon  questions  involving  such  a 
riglit,  look  to  that  instrument  as  the  paramount  rute, 
and  give  such  an  operation  to  the  acts  of  tlie  legislature, 
as  shall  accord  with  its  clear  and  obvious  import  In 
deciding  upon  the  present  contest,  then,  it  becomes  only 
necessary  to  inquire  whether  or  not,  the  case  now  be- 
fore us  is  of  that  description  which,  by  the  constitutional 
right,  trial  by  jury  is  guarantied  to  the  defendant.  Still, 
in  making  the  inquiry,  it  is  material  barely  to  look  ioto 
the  laws  regulating  the  trial  of  such  cases  at  the  time 
and  previous  to  the  adopting  the  constitution.  For,  if 
before  and  at  that  time,  tliose  who  should  be  accused  of 
like  offences,  were  by  the  existing  laws,  allowed  to  have 
a  decision  of  tlieir  cause  by  a  jury,  any  change  in  the 
law,  by  which  they  may  be  deprived  of  that  privilq;e 


(a)  4  Little's  R.  161. 
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must,  as  it  is  an  innovatioD  upon  the  ancient  right,  be 
considered  an  infraction  of  the  clear  and  obriouB  roeBo- 
iog  of  the  constitution.  Looking  to  those  laws,  then,  we 
CBD  have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  that  the  defendant  in 
the  court  below  was  entitled  to  a  trial  of  the  issue  by 
jury.  By  an  act  of  the  Virginia  legislature  of  1786,  a 
fine  and  treble  tax.  is  imposed  upon  such  as  may  give 
in  a  false  and  fraudulent  list  of  taxable  property,  and  in 
pointing  out  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  such  a 
charge,  the  act  expressly  gives  to  the  person  accused 
the  privilege  of  either  having  a  jury  called,  or  a  decision 
by  the  court.  That  act,  it  is  believed,  was  not  repealed, 
but  continued  in  full  force  until  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  afler  being  adopted  by  that  instrumuit, 
was  re-enacted  by  the  legislature  of  this  country  at  their 
first  session  in  1792,(a)  and  continued  in  force  until  the 
act  before  alluded  to  in  1810.  Under  this  state  of  the 
law,  therefore,  at  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  al- 
though the  act  of  1810  seems  to  bear  a  difierent  import, 
we  are  of  opinion,  that  in  accordance  to  the  controlling 
infiuence  of  the  constitution,  the  supreme  and  paramount 
law  of  the  country,  the  court  below  ought,  at  the  in- 
slance  of  Carson,  to  have  tried  the  issue  by  a  jury." 
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stitiitional.(f<)  The  court  held,  in  the  case  last  cited, 
that  "  Upwards  of  twenty  years  since,  and  immediately 
atler  the  passage  of  this  act,  this  court  decided  it  to  be 
unconstituliunal,  and  refused  to  enforce  it  and  the  act 
had  remained  in  their  code  as  a  dead  letter  ever  since ; 
and  among  all  the  courts,  superior  and  inferior,  notwith- 
standing the  imperative  language  of  the  act,  not  one,  till 
the  present  case^  had  ever  undertaken  to  render  a  judg- 
ment or  decree  enforcing  it.  After  such  a  total  disre* 
gard  of  its  provisions,  and  after  such  a  long  acquies- 
cence hy  the  judicial  sense  of  the  state,  they  were 
bound,  whatever  their  private  opinions  might  be,  were 
it  rva  iwiHij  not  to  enforce  it ;  especially  as  its  operations 
wmihl  pruve  a  surprise  upon  many  litigants  and  more 
sureties,  who  had  not  believed  themselves  in  such  dan- 
ger when  they  executed  such  bonds.  It  was  not  easy  to 
foresco  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  enforcement 
iiguinst  all  the  sureties  then  bound  in  injunction,  super- 
setloas  and  appeal  bonds.  The  operation  of  one  new 
rule  was  oftvn  more  extensive  than  the  abolition  of  many 
old  onos. 

§  ;{s;).  A  statute  authorizing  a  judgment  to  be  entered 
111!  motion  for  broach  of  an  agreement,  thereallter  to  be 
made,  to  pay  money  for  the  building  of  a  penitentiary, 
has  been  hehl  not  witliin  this  constitutional  provision.(6) 
And  the  same  rule  has  been  adopted  where  a  statute 
ga\r  a  right  to  sureties  to  recover,  by  summary  process, 
moni^y  paid  for  tiieir  principal.  The  decision  in  this 
latter  instance  was  placed  on  the  ground,  that  a  court  of 
n|uity,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  had 
jurisdiction  in  such  case,  and  to  proceed  without  the  in- 
tervi^ntion  of  a  jury.(6')     So  too,  it  has  been  held,  that  in 


(i/)  Iliiiihs  V.  Ilttirhx,  A  Monroe's  R.  43. 
(//)  Kwin^  V.  Directors,  cjr.,  Hardin's  K.  0. 
(c)  Walts  V.  Grijfin,  C  Litl.  R.  247. 
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debt  or  covenant,  where  the  amount  has  been  liquidated 
by  the  act  or  deed  of  the  parties,  the  court  may  proceed 
without  the  intervention  of  a  jury  to  assess  damages. 
This  case  also  has  been  put  upon  the  same  ground  as 
that  last  cited.(a) 

§  390.  Statutes  giving  summary  remedies  against  pub- 
lic oificers  and  their  sureties  have,  in  Kentucky,  been 
held  not  to  be  within  this  clause  of  the  coD8titutioQ.(&) 
In  Indiana  such  a  statute  was  sustained;  the  court, 
however,  placed  their  decision  on  the  ground,  that  there 
were  no  express  words  in  the  act  depriving  the  parties 
of  their  constitutional  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  that  the 
court  were  unwilling  to  believe  tlic  legislature  ever  in- 
tended to  abridge  this  palladium  of  liberty  so  particu- 
larly noticed  in  the  declaration  of  independence,  and 
secured  by  the  constitution  of  the  state.  It  however 
held,  that  if  such  was  its  intention,  that  so  much  of  the 
statute  as  destroyed  the  common  law  right  of  trial  by 
jury  in  civil  cases,  where  the  value  in  controversy  ex- 
ceeds twenty  dollars,  was  unconstitutional.(c) 

§  391.  Where  before  the  adoption  of  the  former  con- 
stitution of  Pennsylvania  in  1790,  justices  of  the  peace, 
by  an  act  passed  the  5th  April,  1785,  had  jurisdiction  in 
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before  judgment,  elect  to  have  the  cause  tried  in  the 
common  pleas,  the  defendant,  if  he  was  the  party  elect- 
ing, giving  security  in  the  nature  of  special  bail,  or  to 
enter  a  common  appearance,  accordingly  as  the  caive 
originated  by  capias  or  summons ;  and  it  entitled  either 
party,  even  after  judgment,  if  the  amount  exceeded  £5, 
to  appeal  to  the  common  pleas,  upon  giving  security  to 
answer  costs,  to  prosecute  the  appeal  with  effect,  &c. 
The  same  jurisdiction,  thus  modified,  was  given  to  the 
alderman's  court,  which  proceeded  witliout  the  interven- 
tion of  a  jury."    The  constitutionality  of  this  act  came 
in  question  in  Emerick  v.  Harrls^{a)  on  the  one  hand,  il 
was  contended :  "  That  the  law  of  19th  April,  1794,  was 
not  contrary  to  the  constitution.    That  the  legislatnre 
had  an  express  right  by  that  instrment,  to  organize  new 
judicial  tribunals ;  and  that  so  long  as  the  trial  by  jury 
was  preserved  through  an  appeal,  the  preliminary  modes 
of  obtaining  it  might  be  varied  at  their  will  and  pleasure; 
That  to  deny  them  this  right,  was  to  prohibit  the  nfr- 
nutest  change  in  any  of  the  formal  process  and  rules  by 
which  jury  trial  was  obtained  and  regulated.     That  by 
this  law  the  trial  was  open  to  the  parties  at  their  own 
election,  or  by  appeal ;  and  it  rested  with  them,  whether 
to  remain  before  the  magistrate,  or  to  proceed  in  the  old 
way.     That  the  only  difficulty  was  about  the  costs;  and 
that  therefore  the  question  of  constitutionality  came  to 
this,  whether  the  legislature  had  a  right  to  abridge,  or 
to  abolish  costs,  in  cases  wherein  they  were  recoverable 
before  the  constitution  was  adopted.     That  this  was 
almost  too  plain  for  argument,  and  was  a  matter  upon 
which  a  multitude  of  laws  had  been  made  since  that 
time,  without  a  suggestion  of  their  impropriety.     That 
it  was  always  a  question  of  policy  for  the  govern ment. 


(a)  1  Binncy's  R.  416. 
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and  not  of  right  in  the  party ;  Bome  parties  paying  oone* 
others  paying  double  or  treble  costs  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case ;  a  proportion  sometimes  existing  be- 
tween them  and  the  damages  recovered,  sometimes  not ; 
the  whole  being  an  arbitrary  system,  of  the  change  of 
which,  or  even  its  extinction,  no  one  had  a  right  to  com- 
l^ain."  On  the  other  hand  it  was  contended,  "  That 
the  constitution,  by  directing  that  trial  by  jury  should  be 
as  heretofore,  and  the  riglit  thereof  remain  inviolate,  bad 
interdicted  the  legislature  from  abolishing  or  abridging 
this  right  in  any  case,  in  which  it  had  existed  before  the 
constitution.  That  a  prohibition  to  do  this  directly,  was 
a  prohibition  to  do  it  indirectly,  either  by  deferring  the 
decision  of  a  jury  until  one,  two,  or  more  previous 
stages  of  the  cause  had  been  passed,  or  by  do^ng  the 
resort  to  that  tribunal  by  penalties  of  any  kind,  either 
forfeiture  of  costs,  security  upon  appeal,  or  delay.  That 
the  power  to  obstruct  at  alt,  implied  a  power  to  increase 
the  obstructions,  until  the  object  became  unattainable ; 
and  that  the  instant  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  was  to 
be  purchased  by  sacrifices  unknown  before  the  constitu- 
tion,  the  right  was  violated,  and  ceased  to  exist  as  be- 
fore.   That  the  question  was  not  whether  the  legislature 
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any  restrictioa  is  thereby  laid  on  the  legislative  authc^- 
rity,  as  to  erecting  or  organizing  new  judicial  tribunals 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  most  conducive  to  the  gene- 
ral weal,  on  a  change  of  circumstances  effected  by  a 
variety  of  causes.  This  appears  plain  to  me  from  the 
fifth  article  of  the  constitution,  which  vests  the  judicial 
power  of  the  state  '  in  a  supreme  court,  courts  of  ejer 
and  terminer,  and  sessions  of  general  jail  delivery,  com- 
mon pleas,  orphan's  court,  register's  court,  sessions  of 
the  peace,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  in  such  other  coarti 
as  the  legislature  may  from  time  to  time  establish.'  But 
it  is  equally  obvious  to  my  understanding,  that  the  legis- 
lature cannot  constitutionally  impose  any  provisions  sub- 
stantially restrictive  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  They 
may  give  existence  to  new  foiums;  tliey  may  modify 
the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  former  courts,  in  such  in- 
stances as  are  not  interdicted  by  the  constitution  from 
which  their  legitimate  powers  are  derived.  Still,  the 
sacred  inherent  right  of  every  citizen,  a  trial  by  jury, 
must  be  preserved.  '  It  si  tall  remain  inviolate^  as  hereto- ' 
fore.'  When  the  present  state  constitution  was  formed, 
the  £10  act  which  passed  on  the  5th  April,  1785,  was 
in  full  force,  and  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  convention,  who  by  the  words  *  as 
heretofore,'  virtuallv  confirmed  it.  The  law  now  in 
question  was  enacted  at  a  subsequent  period  on  the 
19th  April,  1791;  and  is  therefore  subject  to  legal  dis- 
cussion. It  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  tbe 
peace  to  £20.  With  the  wisdom,  sound  policy,  or  ex- 
pedience of  that  law,  this  court  have  nothing  to  do. 
These  are  matters  purely  of  legislative  deliberation  and 
cognizance.  I  cannot  avoid  lanjcnting  that  the  original 
jurisdiction  of  suits  embraced  by  the  act  is  exclusively 
assigned  to  a  single  justice,  and  only  an  appellate  juris- 
diction reserved  to  a  jury.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  is  not  taken  away,  though  tlie 
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paity  may  be  subjected  to  some  incoDTcnieuce  in  making 
bis  electioD.  The  law  therefore  appean  to  me  aot  to 
be  that  plain  and  dear  caae^  in  which  I  should  feel  my- 
self authorized  to  pronounce  on  its  invalidity,  as  a  devi- 
ation from  the  constitution." 

§  392.  Mr.  Justice  Brackenridge,  in  the  same  case, 
said :  "  It  is  of  less  moment  that  under  this  act  the  juris- 
diction of  the  justices  is  extended  to  a  demand  of  d&20 ; 
yet  it  may  be  said  to  be  '  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution.'  For  though  an  appeal  is  saved  in  debt  or 
demand  above  £5,  yet  there  is  in  the  Arst  instance  a  pri- 
vation of  the  trial  by  jury.  It  is  true  there  is  weight  in 
the  consideration  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  the  act, 
*  the  lessening  in  the  value  of  money.'  But  it  cannot  be 
in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  but  contrary  to  it,  to  ex- 
tend the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  ad  tUn- 
turn,  and  to  any  extent,  even  allowing  the  appeal.  Yet 
it  is  one  thing  to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  another  thing  to  be  in  direct  violation  of  it. 
'  Trial  by  jury  shall  be  as  heretofore.'  But  trial  by  jury 
h&vtofore,  had  not  been  known  in  the  forum  of  the  jus- 
tice. And  it  could  not  be  with  a  view  to  secure  the 
jury  trial  in  this  forum,  that  the  provision  was  iniro- 
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time  of  framing  the  constitution ;  and  this,  taking  into 
view  the  history  and  progress  of  the  jurisdiction,  would 
seem  to  be  assuming  more  than  is  justifiable.     If  then 
we  are  not  arrested  at  the  precise  point  where  the  mat- 
ter stood  at  tlie  framing  of  the  constitution,  with  respect 
to  an  enlargement  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justice  of  die 
peace,  how  far  sliall  we  go  1    Where  shall  we  stop  1   Is 
it  competent  to  the  judiciary  to  fix  this  point  1    Is  it  not 
in  the  nature  of  it,  a  matter  of  discretion,  a  question  of 
expediency  ?    And  must  it  not  be  left  to  the  legislature? 
What  might  be  done  in  an  extreme  case  which  might 
be  imagined,  an  accumulation  of  jurisdiction  in  a  justice 
of  the  peace  far  beyond  any  thing  like  what  had  before 
existed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say ;  for  the  present  would 
nut  appear  to  me  to  be  sueh  a  case,  nor  can  it  warrant 
the  judiciary  to  exercise  an  act  of  such  paramount  and' 
delicate  authority  as  to  interfere.    My  opinion  therefore 
must  be  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  suit  before  the  justice. 
It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  confined  myself  to  the 
act  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  justice  of  the  peace  in  de- 
mands not  exceeding  £20,  under  which  the  jurisdiction 
in  the  case  before  us  arises  ;  and  which  act,  being  of  the 
IDth  April,  1794,  is  an  extension  of  the  act  of  March, 
1745,  and  subject  to,  and  under  every  regulation,  restrio 
tiun  and  exception  in  that  act.     The  exceptions  in  that 
act  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  controversy,  debt  for 
rent,  debt   upon  bonds  for  performance  of  covenaot, 
actions  of  covenant,  replevin,  &c.,  liave  been  stated,  and 
the  jurisdiction  in  the  act  in  question  being  subject  to 
the  like  exceptions,  it  has  not  come  in  my  way,  in  con- 
sidering the  case  before  us,  to  take  notice  of  what  might 
be  the  question  in  a  case  where  the  subject  of  jurisdic- 
tion was  enlarged  as  to  the  cause  of  action,  as  well  as  to 
the  quantum  of  the  demand ;  or  as  to  the  cause  of  action 
itself.    I  Uike  it  to  be  of  more  moment  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion be  confined  as  to  the  subject  of  controversy,  than  as 
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to  tlie  quantum  of  demand,  or  at  least  as  much  ;  for  the 
principle  of  law,  which  may  come  in  view  and  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  justice,  may  be  of  as  much  consequence 
as  the  Talue  of  the  property.  I  should  feel  myself  under 
more  difficulty  to  reconcile  the  enlarging  tlie  jurisdiction 
as  to  cause  of  action,  than  as  to  quantum  of  demand.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  act  before  us  which  goes  beyond 
debt,  or  contract,  or  actions  not  excepted  in  the  act  of 
March,  1745." 

§  393.  In  another  case  in  the  same  state,  it  was 
held,  that  where  the  defendant  bad  a  right,  in  a  case 
tried  before  a  justice,  to  appeal  to  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  where  he  might  have  a  trial  by  jury,  although 
required  to  make  oath  "  that  he  verily  believed  injustice 
had  been  done  him,  and  that  the  appeal  was  not  made 
for  the  purpose  of  delay,"  was  not  one  in  conilict  with 
this  clause  in  the  constitution.  That  this  provision  waa 
no  more  than  a  wholesome  regulation.  The  object  of 
courts  was  to  administer  justice,  and  no  man  had  a  right 
to  complain,  because  he  was  refused  an  appeal  intended 
for  the  purpose  of  delay ;  or  in  a  case  in  which  he  did 
not  think  tliat  he  had  suffered  injustice,  that  such  laws 

i  this  promoted  justice,  and  left  the  substance  of  the 
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not  preserved  inviolate.    But  the  court  held,  that  to  pre- 
serve the  right  of  trial  by  jury  inviolate  could  not  mean, 
that  we  must  pursue  the  exact  course  taken  in  England. 
If  it  did,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  ^hat  time  should 
be  selected  as  the  criterion,  for  in  England  the  qualifier* 
tion  of  jurors  had  been  constantly  changing.     That  be- 
side this,  the  common  law  required  merely  that  the  jury 
should  come  from  the  vicinage.    That  the  direct  princi- 
ples of  the  common  law  had  in  fact  been  adopted  in  the 
city  charter.    But  even  if  it  were  an  innovation  upon 
the  common  law,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  trial  by 
jury  was  not  preserved  inviolate.    It  never  could  have 
been  intended  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  the  legislature,  so 
that  no  regulations  of  the  trial  by  jury  could  be  made. 
The  same  court  in  a  previous  case  held,  that  within  the 
reasonable  intendment  of  this  clause  in  the  constitution, 
if  the  trial  by  jury  be  not  impaired,  although  it  might  be 
subject  to  new  modes,  and  even  rendered  more  expen- 
sive, if  the  public  interest  demanded  such  an  alteratJOD, 
it  would  not  be  a  violation  of  this  clause  in  the  consti- 
tution.(a) 

§  395.  In  New  York,  it  has  been  determined  that 
a  statute  creating  a  court  of  special  sessions  for  the  trial 
of  petit  larceny,  ^vithout  a  jury,  was  not  in  conflict  with 
a  former  constitution  of  that  state,  which  declared  "  The 
trial  by  jury  in  all  cases  in  which  it  has  been  heretofore 
used,  shall  remain  inviolate  forever."  In  one  case  where 
the  constitutionality  of  the  act  came  in  question|(6)  the 
decision  was  placed  upon  the  ground,  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  1821  made  that  case  a  special  exception,  so  that 
no  question  of  its  constitutionality  could  arise  under  it; 
and  that  the  constitution  of  1777  had,  in  express  termSi 
retained  such  parts  of  the  common  law  of  England,  and 


(a)  Been  ▼.  BeerSj  4  Conn.  U.  535-539. 

(6)  The  People  v.  Murphy,  2  Cowen'i  K.  815. 
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of  the  statute  law  of  Eogland  aad  Great  Britaio,  and  of 
the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  the  colony  of  New  York 
as  did  together  form  the  law  of  the  colony  on  19th  of 
April,  1775.  That  as  early  as  1774,  and  previous  to  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1777,  an  act  authorizing 
a  trial  of  such  an  offence  by  three  justices,  bad  been 
passed,  and  hence  the  statute  did  not  conflict  with  the 
coDstitution.  In  the  case  of  Jackson,  ex  dem.  Wood  t. 
Wood,(a)  Chancellor  Walworth  in  1824,  then  circiut 
judge,  who  passed  upon  this  question,  said :  "  The  former 
constitution  of  this  state  was  in  force  at  the  time  of  this 
conviction,  and  the  only  part  which  bad  any  bearing 
upon  the  question,  was  the  41st  article.  That  part  of 
the  constitution  provided,  that  trial  by  jury,  in  all  cases 
in  which  it  had  before  been  used  in  the  colony  of  New 
York,  should  remain  inviolate  forever,  and  that  the  legis- 
lature should,  at  no  time  thereafter,  institute  any  uew 
courts  but  such  as  should  proceed  according  to  the  course 
of  the  common  law.  If  the  act  of  1801,  authorizing  a 
trial  by  special  sessions,  without  indictment  or  jury,  in 
cases  of  petit  larceny  and  other  small  offences,  bad  been 
the  first  law  instituting  such  courts  and  authorizing  such 
trials,  it  would  have  been  a  palpable  violation  of  thia 
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ever  existed  in  those  courts  until  it  was  authorized  by 
the  act  of  the  last  session.  The  legislature,  therefore, 
did  not  establish  any  new  court,  and  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  remained  as  it  had  been  used  in  the  colony  of  New 
York,  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.'' 

§  3!i5.  The  constitution  of  Massachusetts  provides, 
"  In  all  controversies  concerning  property,  and  in  all 
suits  between  two  or  more  persons,  except  in  cases  in 
which  it  has  heretofore  been  otherwise  used  and  prac- 
tised, the  parties  have  a  right  to  trial  by  jury.''  It  has 
been  held,  tliat  this  provision  was  not  violated  by  a  law 
which  disallowed  an  appeal  from  a  justice  of  the  peace; 
on  a  complaint  filed  to  collect  a  fine  under  the  militia 
law. (a)  In  the  case  cited,  however,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  the  court  to  pass  upon  this  question.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Thatcher,  in  the  opinion  delivered  by  him,  declared 
that  on  this  constitutional  question  he  did  not  think  it 
noccssiiry  to  give  an  opinion.  The  constitution  had  not 
secured  the  right  of  appeal  in  any  case :  that  was  left 
wholly  to  tlie  legislature ;  nor  had  the  constitution  ub- 
dorlakoii  to  detail,  or  even  to  specify  the  mode  in  which 
parlies  wen*  to  have  the  trial  by  jury:  that  was  left  to 
the  lei;islaiure.  Sewell,  J.,  held,  that  whatever  might 
he  ihe  I'onstriiction  or  effect  of  this  article  of  the  eonsti- 
tut  ion  in  lU'ilinarv  cases,  it  had  no  application  to  the  case 
then  \uulor  consideration.  That  the  aj)peal  was  claimed 
against  a  juilirment,  or  decision,  bv  tlie  justice  or  justices 
\i[>on  the  trial  o(  an  issue  of  law,  exclusively  cognizable 
bv  the  justice  or  justices,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
jury;  and  at  the  time  of  the  aj>peal  claimed,  no  issue 
had  heen  taken  or  tendeivd  bv  the  defendant,  suitable 
for  the  cognizance  of  a  jury.  At  the  utmost,  this  clause 
could  only  preserve  the  right,  to  be  exercised  at  the  will 


(a)  Munnifort  v.  //ti//,  1  Mass.  R.  113. 
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of  the  par^.  Mr.  Justice  Sedgwick  placed  his  decisioD 
on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  appear,  nor  bad  any  laws 
been  shown  for  that  purpose,  that  before  the  framing  of 
the  constitution  a  man  charged  with  a  mere  neglect  of 
militia  duty,  was  entitled  to  a  trial  by  jury,  but  the  foct 
it  was  believed,  was  directly  to  the  contrary.  Hence, 
the  defendant  was  not  deprived  of  a  trial  by  jury  in  a 
case  where  before  the  coastitution,  it  had  been  other- 
wise used  and  practised.^ 

§  3%.  It  has  also  been  held  in  the  same  state  that 
trials  of  questions  of  settlement  of  paupers  might  be  re- 
quired to  be  bad  by  the  court  without  the  intervention 
of  a  jury  without  any  contlict  with  this  clause.(a)  The 
decision  in  this  instance,  was  also  placed  oa  tlie  ground 
that  it  came  within  the  exception  to  that  general  pro- 
vision of  causes  which  were  used  and  practised  other- 
wise before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  That  from 
the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  all  questions  relative 
to  the  settlement  or  removal  of  paupers  had  been  beard 
and  determined  by  the  courts  of  the  general  sessions  of 
the  peace,  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury. 

§  397.  We  have  now  discussed  all  the  questions  on 
the  subject  of  legislative  power  which  the  limits  of  this 
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void,  on  the  ground  of  it  being  repugnant  to,  or  in  con- 
flict with,  the  constitution. 

§  398.  In  a  preceding  chapter  we  considered  the  coih 
trolling  force  of  statutes,  and  the  power  of  courts  to  de- 
clare them  void,  independent  of  any  question  as  to  con- 
flict with  tlie  provisions  of  any  written  constitutkm. 
We  therein  considered  the  extent  of  authoritv  claimed 
for  the  parliament  of  England,  and  the  views  which  had 
been  taken  of  this  question  by  legal  writers ;  whereiD  ft 
was  seen,  that  it  had  been  claimed,  that  parliament  GonU 
do  any  thing  that  was  not  naturally  impossible,  and  that 
some  writers  had  not  scrupled  to  call  its  power  by  the 
bold  figure  of  the  omnipotence  of  parliament,  and  thiA 
which  it  did,  no  power  or  authority  on  earth  could  undOi 
We  live  under  a  government  unlike  that  of  England, 
from  whence  we  have  derived  many  of  our  laws,  and 
whose  system  of  jurisprudence  has  been  extensively 
copied  by  most  of  the  American  states ;  yet,  the  jurist 
prudence  of  England  sheds  no  light  on  the  great  and 
important  question  which  is  the  subject  of  our  pie- 
sent  inquiry.  It  is  difficult  to  define  what  tlie  con- 
stitution of  England  is ;  for,  it  is  not  reduced  to  writing, 
nor  characterized  by  the  certainty  and  precision  of  a 
written  and  permanent  fundamental  law;  it  bends  to 
every  govermental  exigency ;  it  varies  and  is  blown  about 
by  every  political  breeze,  or  legislative  humor  and  ca- 
price.(a)  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
omnipotence  of  parliament  rests.  It  has  witli  great  pro- 
priety been  said,  '^  In  England  there  is  no  written  con- 
stitution, no  fundamental  law,  nothing  visible,  nothhig 
real,  nothing  certain,  by  which  a  statute  can  be  tested."(6) 
The  basis  of  the  English  constitution,  the  capital  prind- 


(a)  Van  Hom€'s  Lesstes  t.  Dorrance,  9  Dallaa's  R.  308. 
{b)  Ibid. 
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pie  cm  which  all  others  d^wnd,  is,  that  tlie  legislatire 
power  belongs  to  parliameat  alooe.  That  U  to  say,  the 
power  of  establishing  laws,  of  abrogating,  changing,  or 
explaining  them.(a) 

§  399.  In  America  the  case  ia  widely  different.  Every 
state  in  the  Union  has  its  constitution  reduced  to  written 
exactitude  and  precision.  The  constitution  is  the  form 
of  goTenunent  delineated  by  the  mighty  hand  of  the 
people,  in  which  certain  just  principles  of  fundamental 
law  are  established.  The  constitution  is  certain  and 
fixed,  it  contains  the  paramount  will  of  the  people,  and 
is  the  supreme  taw  of  the  land,  paramount  to  the  ppwer 
of  the  legislature,  and  ofti  only  be  revoked  or  altered  by 
the  same  power  that  framed  it  The  life-giving  principte 
and  the  death-giving  stroke  must  proceed  from  the  same 
hand.  The  constitution  is  the  wish  and  will  of  the 
people  themselves  in  their  original,  sovereign,  and  un* 
limited  capacity,  while  statute  law  is  the  work  of  the 
legislature,  in  their  derivative  and  subordinate  capacity. 
The  one,  the  work  of  the  creator,  the  other,  of  the  crea- 
ture. The  constitution  fixes  the  limits  to  the  le^ative 
exercise  of  authority,  and  describes  the  orbit  within 
which  it  must  move.(6) 
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tiona].(a)  In  Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina,  tht 
circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  witliin  those  distridi 
also  held  the  same  act  not  binding  upon  them,  becauii 
the  legislature  had  no  power  to  assign  to  them  duties 
not  judicial.(6)  In  1797,  Judge  Patterson  assented  to 
the  duty  of  the  court,  and  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  constitution.  He  said,  "  The  constitution  of  a  state 
is  stable  and  permanent,  not  to  be  worked  upon  hj  the 
temper  of  tlie  times,  not  to  rise  and  fail  with  the  tide  of 
events,  notwithstanding  the  competition  of  opposing  is- 
terests,  and  the  violence  of  contending  parties,  it  remaim 
firm  and  immovable  as  a  mountain  amid  the  strife  of 
storms,  or  as  a  rock  in  the  ocean  amid  the  raging  waveSi 
Tliat  it  was  a  clear  position,  if  a  legislative  act  opposes 
a  constitutional  principle,  the  former  must  give  way  and 
be  rejected  on  the  score  of  repugnance.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  cx)urt  in  such  a  case  to  adhere  to  the  constitutioBy 
and  to  declare  the  act  of  the  legislature  null  and  void."(e) 
§  401.  In  1803,  this  question  again  came  under  oon- 
sideration  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
when  Marshall,  J.,  said,  ''The  question  whether  an  act 
repugnant  to  the  constitution  can  become  the  law  of  the 
land,  is  a  question  deeply  interesting  to  the  United 
States.  That  the  people  have  an  original  right  to 
establish  for  their  future  government,  such  principles  as, 
in  their  opinion,  shall  most  conduce  to  their  own  happi- 
ness, is  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  American  fabiic 
has  been  erected.  The  exercise  of  this  original  right  is 
a  very  greiit  exertion ;  nor  can  it,  nor  ought  it  to  be  fre- 
quently repeated.  The  principles,  therefore,  so  esta- 
blished are  deemed  fundamental.  And  as  tlie  authority 
from  which  they  proceed  is  supreme,  and  can  seldom 


(a)  1  Kent's  Com.  450. 

{b)  Case  of  Hay  burn's,  2  Dallas's  U.  410. 

(c)  Van  Homers  Lessees  ▼.  Dorrance,  2  Dalias^s  R.  309. 
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act,  tbey  are  designed  to  be  pennanent.  This  original 
and  supreme  will  oi^anizes  the  governnient,  and  assigns 
to  different  departments  their  respective  powers.  It 
may  either  stop  here,  or  establish  certain  limits  not  to 
be  traascended  by  those  departmeats.  The  gOTemment 
of  the  United  States  is  of  the  latter  description.  The 
powers  of  the  legislature  are  defioed  and  limited ;  and 
that  those  limits  may  not  be  mistaken  or  fo^ttoi,  the 
constitution  is  written.  To  what  purpose  are  powers 
limited,  and  to  what  purpose  that  limitation  committed 
to  writing,  if  these  limits  may,  at  any  time,  be  passed  by 
those  intended  to  be  restrained  1  The  distinction  be- 
tween a  government  with  limited  and  unlimited  powers 
is  abolished,  if  those  limits  do  not  confine  the  persons  on 
whom  they  are  imposed,  and  if  acts  prohibited  and  acts 
allowed  are  of  equal  obligation.  It  is  a  proposition  too 
plain  to-be  contested,  that  the  constitution  controls  any 
l^islative  act  repugnant  to  it;  or,  tliat  the  legislature 
may  alter  the  constitution  by  an  ordinary  act  Between 
tiieae  alternatives  there  is  no  middle  ground.  The  con- 
.Btitution  is  either  a  superior  paramount  law,  unchange- 
able by  ordinary  means,  or  it  is  on  a  level  with  ordinary 
legislative  acts,  and  like  other  acts,  is  alterable  when  the 
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well  as  of  the  other  departments  of  government,  an  act 
of  the  legislature  may  be  void  as  being  against  the  con- 
stitution. The  law  with  us  must  conform,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  then 
to  the  subordinate  constitution  of  its  particular  state ; 
and  if  it  infringes  the  provisions  of  either,  it  is  so  far 
void.  The  courts  of  justice  have  a  right,  and  are  in 
duty  bound,  to  bring  every  law  to  the  test  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  to  regard  the  constitution,  first  of  the  United 
States,  and  then  of  the  subordinate  constitution  of  its 
particular  state,  as  the  paramount  and  supreme  law,  to 
which  every  inferior  or  derivative  power  and  regulation 
must  conform.  The  constitution  is  the  act  of  the  people, 
speaking  in  their  original  character,  and  defining  the 
paramount  conditions  of  die  social  alliance ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  on  the  point  with  us,  that  every  act  of 
the  legislative  power,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  constitution,  is  absolutely  null  and  void. 
§  403.  The  judicial  department  is  the  proper  power 
in  the  government  to  determine  whether  a  statute  be,  or 
be  not  constitutional.  The  interpretation  or  construc- 
tion of  the  constitution,  is  as  much  a  judicial  act,  and 
requires  as  much  legal  discretion,  as  the  interpretation 
or  construction  of  a  law.  To  contend  that  courts  of 
justice  must  obey  the  requisitions  of  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, when  it  appears  to  them  to  have  been  passed  in 
violation  of  the  constitution,  would  be  to  contend  that 
the  law  was  superior  to  the  constitution,  and  that  the 
judges  had  no  right  to  look  into  it  and  regard  it  as  the 
paramount  law.  It  would  be  rendering  the  power  of 
the  agent  greater  than  that  of  his  principal,  and  be  de- 
claring that  the  will  of  only  one  concurrent  and  co-ordi- 
nate departments  of  the  subordinate  authorities  under 
the  constitution,  was  absolute  over  the  other  depart- 
ments, and  competent  to  control,  according  to  its  own 
will  and  pleasure,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  government 
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and  the  fundamental  laws  on  which  it  vested.  The  at- 
tempt to  impose  restraints  upon  the  exercise  of  the  legis- 
lative power  would  be  fruitless,  if  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions were  left  without  any  power  in  the  government 
to  guard  and  enforce  them."  Chancellor  Kent  has  justly 
said :  "  From  the  mass  of  powers  necessarily  vested  in 
the  legislature,  and  tlie  active  and  sovereign  nature  of 
those  powers  ;  from  the  numerous  bodies  of  which  the 
legislature  is  composed,  the  popular  sympathies  which 
it  excites,  and  its  immediate  dependence  on  the  people, 
by  the  means  of  frequent  periodical  elections,  it  follows 
that  tbe  legislative  department  of  the  government  will 
have  a  decided  superiority  of  influence.  It  is  constantly 
acting  upon  all  the  great  interests  in  society,  and  agita- 
ting its  hopes  and  fears.  It  is  liable  to  be  constantly 
swayed  by  popular  prejudice  and  passion,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  it  from  pressing  with  injurious  weight  upon 
the  constitutional  rights  and  privil^es  of  the  other  de- 
partments. An  independent  judiciary,  venerable  by  its 
gravity,  its  dignity,  and  its  wisdom,  and  deliberating 
with  entire  serenity  and  moderation,  is  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  exalted  duty  of  expounding  the  constitution,  and 
:  the  valitlity  of  statutes  by  that  standard.     It  is 
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Air  ill  ttpqgiiuiC7  to  the  constitution,  ia  at  all  timen,  a 
aoiriniich  delioacj, '\vhich  ought  seldom,  if  e?er, 


Id  be  decided  in  a  dodbtfal  case.  It  is  not  un  slight  Im- 
pUcatioa  and  ngue  coiqecture,  that  the  legislature  is  to 
be  pmiQUiiGed  to  have  tzuiiscentled  its  |io%vers,  and  its 
acta  to  be  cmuderad  TokL  Tlie  opposition  between  the 
eonatitutioa  and  the  law  i^iould  be  such,  that  tlte  judge 
fsda  a  clear  and  ttnmg  eonvictioo  of  their  ineouipati- 
VUty  with  each  other.(a)  Id  one  case,(^)  Buchanan, 
Gh.  J^  xenuu^ :  "  It  li«a  beeu  said,  that  a  legislative  act 


1  not  be  piQaonnoed  unconstitutional  or  invalid,  in 
a  doDMal  caae ;  nor  should  it,  where  the  doubt  is  Uma 
jUkf  and  wdl  founded^  and  not  tlie  result  of  disincUna- 
tion  to  denj  the  authoritj  of  the  legislature,  which  all 
nnit  feel,  which  none  ahould  yield  to  in  violation  or  a 

1  duty.    Bat  where  a  judge  is  saUsfied,  upon  full 


I,  that  an  act  of  the  le^slature  is  contrary  to 
the  cooatitation  of  the  United  States,  the  supreme  law 
which  he  it  bound  to  obey,  and  which  must  prevail  over 
wmj  act  that  eomei  in  conflict,  and  cannot  stand  with  it, 
or  ia  fin  any  other  reason  iavalid,  he  has  no  choice ;  and 
all  that  is  left  for  him,  is  honestly  and  fearlesslv  to  6a 
his  duty,  rrom  the  faithftil  discharge  of  which,  howenr 
unpleasant  the  task,  no  upright  judge  can  shrink,  if  he 
will.  On  the  other  hand,  a  judge  should  not  sofler 
himself  to  be  betrayed  to  pronounce  an  act  unconstitih 
tional  or  invalid,  on  insufficient  grounds,  by  a  morind 
apprehension  that  a  contrary  decision  might  be  aacrSied 
to  the  want  of  a  proper  sense  of  judicial  duty." 


{■)  FUlchtr  y.  Peck,  «  Cnneh  R.  G7. 

(I)  The  R^mt*  of  tht  DmotnUy  of  Maryland  r.  WHiiamt,  fl  031   * 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OP   LEGISLATIVB   AND   JUDICIAL   INTERPRETATION. 

§  404.  Hating  in  the  preceding  chapter  considered 
the  origin  and  history  of  legislation,  and  the  subject  or 
legislative  power,  we  shall  now  enter  upon  the  second 
subdivision  of  our  subject,  that,  of  the  construction  of 
statutes.  The  question  of  the  bounds  of  l^slative  and 
judicial  interpretation,  lies  at  the  threshold  of  this  part  of 
our  inquiries,  and  is  one  claiming  the  consideration  of 
all  whose  duty  it  is  to  interpret  the  statute  laws  of  a 
nation,  which  in  this  country,  constitutes  the  greatest 
part  of  our  entire  judicial  system.  It  should  be  the  aim 
of  judges,  in  all  cases,  to  keep  within  the  l<^timate 
bounds  of  interpretation,  and  studiously  to  avoid  such 
latitude  of  interpretation  as  would  amount  to  judicial 
l^islatioD,  rather  than  judicial  interpretation.  In  all 
that  we  shall  annote  on  this  subject  w^e  are  indebted  to 
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■olntely  nccc—iy  a.  MBuble  modi  fical  ion  of  the  lawiL 
Imwm  must  he  aouommodated — or  \aws  will  accommo- 
dtte  tbemaelTiMi — to  the  growing  nece^iUefn  or  maDkind, 
and  the  Tuyiog  state  and  conditiou  or  bumaa  society. 
"ComnieDt  enchalner  I'aetkm  du  teraps?  Comment 
I'f^pOKT  au  coon  des  CrbieineDts,  ou  a  la  pcnte  inses- 
lible  det  nueunl  Commenl  counafu-e  et  calculer  d' 
^Tonoe  ce  qae  1'  experience  aeule  peut  nous  i^v^ler  1  La 
prtToyance  peute-elle  jamaii  s'  6tendre  a  des  objets  que 
la  peniCe  ne  peut  lUteindre  1 — Les  honnoes  dc  se  npo- 
Hot  JBDUUS ;  ils  agisaent  toiqours :  et  ce  mouf-ement,  qui 
De  a^Birtte  pas,  et  dont  les  eScte  sont  diTerscmcnt  modi&ea 
par  les  circoutances,  pioduit,  a  chaque  instant,  queJque 
combinaJBon  nouvelle — quelqoe  nouveau  fait, — quelque 
lEsnltat  noareau.(a) 

§  406.  Again,  with  the  hi^est  degree  of  rertoint;  ot 
irtiich  laws  are  susceptible,  doubts  will  still  arise  upon 
•  tba  sense  of  enactments,  or  as  to  tlmir  application.  In 
all  cases  where  the  l^;istatuFe  has  not  dc&ncd  willi  per- 
^et  precision  the  exact  natme  of  the  subject  or  its  pro* 
tiflions,  Bome  authority  will  be  rcr^uired  to  decide  upon 
tiie  meaning  of  the  terms  which  it  employs,  or  the  cases 
to  which  ils  provisions  shall  extend. 

§  407.  In  ancient  times,  cases  of  the  first  impresrio% 
and  all  matters  presenting  any  serious  doubt  or  difficult 
were  usually  "  adjourned  into  parliament,  to  be  resolTat 
and  decided  tbere."(6)  To  this  effect  Bracton  observe^ 
— "  Si  aliqua  nova  et  inconsueta  emerserint  qose  niUk: 
quam  prius  erenerunt,  et  obscurum  et  difficile  sit  eonn 
judicium,  tunc  ponantur  judicia  in  respectu  usque  a4 
Magnam  Curiam,  ui  ibi  per  consilium  curs  tenniofl^ 
tur."(c)     For  the  high  court  of  parliament  met  en^ 


(a)  Diteoun  Pi^ltmiiiiiTs  da  piMai«T  ptojM  da  Code  Civil,  p.  M. 

(i)  9  ImL  408. 

(c)  Bnotoa,  li.  1,  u.  t. 
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year, "  or  oftener  if  need  was,"  for  the  "  malDtenance  fand 
execution  of  the  law8."(a) 

§  408.  Id  like  manner  it  has  been  said  in  modem 
times,  (and  the  sentiment  has  been  before  noticed  with 
approbation,)  parliament  is  always  at  hand,  to  supply 
deficiencies  and  to  correct  mistakes.  (6)  Is  the  le^sla- 
ture,  then,  to  be  interrogated,  every  time  a  doubt  arises 
upon  the  construction  of  a  statute,  to  decide  particular 
disputes  ?  Assuredly  not.  For  would  not  this  be  end- 
less ?  Would  it  not  impair  the  usefulness,  and  derogate 
from  the  dignity  of  the  judicature  1  Would  it  not  give 
room  for  partiality  and  oppression  ?  "  Forcer  le  magis- 
trat  de  recourir  au  l€gislateur,  ce  serait  admettre  le  plus 
fUneste  des  princlpes ;  ce  serait  renouveler  parmi  nous  la 
dfisastreuse  legislation  des  Rescrits.  Car,  lorsque  le 
legtslatetu*  intervient  pour  prenoncer  sur  des  affaires  nCes 
«t  vivement  agitt^es  entre  particuliers,  il  n'  est  pas  plus 
■i  r  abri  des  surprises  que  les  tribunaux."  And  under 
such  circumstances  certainly ;  "  On  a  moins  a  redoubter 
Fari>itraire  r6gl€,  timide  et  circonspect  d'un  magistral 
que  peut  dtre  rSforme,  et  qui  est  soumis  a  la  action  en 
forfaiture,  que  I'  arbitraire  absolu  d'  un  pouvoir  indSpen- 
dant,  qui  n'  est  jamais  responsable.    Des  lois  intervenues 
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decision  of  the  judges.  If  the  judges  of  the  infarkxr 
courts  are  mistaken  in  their  construction  of  a  law,  their 
decision  must  be  reviewed  and  corrected  by  the  oourts  of 
superior  jurisdiction.  But  by  what  maxims  are  the 
judges  of  both  courts  to  be  guided  in  their  expositions, — 
on  what  ground  will  their  determinations  rest  1  Are  the 
courts  to  proceed  upon  established  principles — ^to  be 
governed  by  fixed  rules ;  or,  exercising  a  liberal  discre- 
tion, to  have  recourse,  in  doubtful  cases,  to  natural  prin- 
ciples,— to  aid  and  to  moderate  the  law  according  to 
equitable  considerations, — to  include  in  their  delibera- 
tions those  cases  and  circumstances,  which  the  legislator 
himself  would  have  expressed,  had  he  foreseen  them  7 

§  410.  To  an  English  lawyer,  brought  up  with  a  sober 
veneration  of  the  wise  maxim,  (so  consonant  to  the  spirit 
of  our  constitution,  and  so  constantly  to  be  traced  pe^ 
vading  the  whole  body  of  our  jurisprudence,) — that  Op- 
tima est  lex,  fjuce  minimum  rclinquit  arbitrio  judids^  opti^ 
inus  jiuicXj  qui  minimum  8ibi^(a)  the  question  would 
seem  to  present  little  difficulty.  An  English  judge, 
however,  would  be  in  no  slight  degree  astonished,  at 
finding  it  laid  down  as  a  dogma  of  law,  as  in  the  fourth 
article  of  the  Titre  preliminaire  de  la  publication  des 
I^ois : — *^  Le  jugc  qui  refusera  de  juger,  sous  pretexte  du 
silence,  de  rohscurite,  ou  de  T  insuflisance  de  la  loi, 
pourra  etrc  poursuivi  comme  coupable  de  deni  de  jus- 
tice.''(6)  On  which  law,  the  following  passage  in  the 
Discours  Preliininaire(<;)  may  be  considered  as  a  com- 
mentary : — "  Siir  le  fondement  de  la  maxime  qui  les  juges 
doivent  obeir  aux  lois,  et  qu  'il  leur  est  defendu  de  les 
interpreter,  les  tribunaux,  dans  ces  dernieres  annfies, 
renvoyaient  par  des  referes  les  justiciables  au  pouvoir 


(a)  Aphorism,  40  ;  Bacon's  Works,  vol.  7,  p.  148. 
(/;)  P.  26,  Titre  Prrliminaire. 
(c)  P.  25.  Discours  Pri'Iiininairc. 
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Ugislatif,  toutes  les  fois  qu  'ils  manquaient  de  loi,  on  que 
la  bi  existante  leur  parassait  obscure.  Le  tribunal  de 
cassation  a  constamment  Tfiprimfi  cet  abus,  comtpe  nn 
d£ni  de  justice."  From  which  important  passage  it  is 
to  be  collected,  that  even  among  our  enlightened  neigh- 
bors, and  at  a  very  recent  period,  the  boundaries  of 
l^islation  and  of  judicial  interpretation  were  so  vaguely 
defined,  and  so  imperfectly  understood,  that  the  judges 
were  constantly  either  mistaking  the  principles,  or  erring 
in  the  application  of  them. 

§  4U .  The  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  fourth  article 
of  the  Titre  Preliminaire,  before  cited,  will  probably  ap- 
pear to  the  ordinary  reader,  even  in  its  present  shape, 
not  a  little  calculated  to  produce  the  effect  which  the 
Consul  Cambac£r€s  denounced  as  the  probable  result 
before  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  suggested  by  him 
to  control  it : — "  pent  faciliter  les  usurpations  des  tribu- 
naux  sur  le  pouvoir  l6gislatif(o)  The  explanations, 
however,  of  this  article,  which  were  afforded  duriDg  the 
discussion  of  the  projet,  are  highly  valuable.(&) 

§  412.  Le  Minister  de  la  Justice  dit,  "qu'il  y  a  deux 
sortes  d'  interpretations,  celle  de  legislation  et  celle  de 
doctrine  ■  que  ccttc  deraiere  appartient  essentiellement 
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n'  avail  pour  objct  que  d'  emp^cher  les  tribunaux  d'  ex« 
ercer  une  partie  de  pouvoir  Icgislatif,  comme  V  avaieat 
fait  les  anciennes  cours,  en  fixant  le  sens  des  lois  par  des 
interpretations  abstraites  et  geuSrales,  ou  en  les  suppli- 
ant par  des  arrets  de  reglement     Mais,  pour  £viter 
V  abus  qu'  on  en  a  fait,  il  faut  laisser  au  juge  1'  interpre- 
tation, sans  laquelle  il  ne  pent  exercer  son  ministeie. 
En  eifet,  les  contestations  civiles  portent  sur  les  sens 
difCgrent  que  chacune  des  parties  pr^te  a  la  loi ;  ce  n'  est 
done  pas  par  une  loi  nouvelle,  mais  par  V  opinion  du  juge, 
que  la  cause  doit  etre  decidee.    Ou  craint  que  les  joges 
n'en  abusent  pour  juger  contre  le  texte  de  la  loi;  s'ili 
se  le  permettaient,  le  tribunal  de  cassation  an^antirait 
leurs  jugements."    Le  C.  Rcedcrer  dit, "  que  V  article  IV. 
donne  trop  de  pouvoir  au  juge,  en  V  obligeant  de  pronoih 
cer  mfime  dans  le  silence  de  la  loi.    II  appartient  an 
judge  d'  appliquer  la  loi ;  il  ne  lui  appartient  pas  de  rem- 
plir  les  lacunes  de  la  legislation,  quand  la  loi  garde  ua 
silence  absola."    Lc  C.  Portalis  repond,  '^  que  le  coun 
de  la  justice  serai t  interrompu,  s'  11  n'  etait  permis  aux 
juges  de  prononcer  que  lorsque  la  loi  a  parle.     Peu  de 
causes  sont  susceptibles  d'  etre  decidees  d'  apres  une  loi, 
d'  apres  une  texte  precis ;  c'  est  par  les  principes  genfi- 
raux,  par  la  doctrine,  par  la  science  du  droit,  qu'  on  a 
toujours  prononce  sur  la  plupart  des  contestations. — ^En 
matiere  criminelie  le  juge  ne  doit  prononcer  que  lorsque 
la  loi  a  qualiiie  de  delit  le  fait  qui  est  det'cre  a  la  justice, 
et  qu'elle  y  attache  une  peine;  en   matiere  civille  au 
contraire,  le  juge  ne  pent  se  refuser  a  prononcer  indis- 
tinctement  sur  toutes  les  causes  qui  lui  sont  presentees, 
parceque,  s'  il  ne  trouve  pas  dans  la  loi  de  regies  pour 
decider,  il  doit  recourer  a  V  equite  naturelle,     Ce  serait 
trop  multiplier  les  lois,  que  de  les  faire  naitre  des  doutes 
des  juges." 

§  413.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  these  explanations  in 
mind  in  perusing  the  following  pas^ages  from  tlie  mas- 
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terlj  discourse  prefixed  to  these  Discustnona  sur  le  Cbde 
dml;  and  it  is  not  less  important  to  remember  that  ia 
all  civilized  countries  except  Kngland,(a)  tlie  jurisdiction 
of  coQiDion  law  and  of  equity  is  committed  to  the  aame 
courts,  and  that,  by  blending  law  and  equity  together, 
greater  latitude  is  given  to  the  judges  in  matters  of  pn> 
perty,  to  mould  and  adapt,  that  is,  (discarding  figurative 
language,)  without  absolutely  altering,  to  modify,  the 
laws,  in  order  to  meet  the  purposes  of  justice  in  particu- 
lar cases,  than  where  the  judges  are  bound  by  settled 
rules.  With  us,  even  in  the  coiuts  of  equity,  which  are 
supposed  in  some  Instances,  to  admit  of  determinations 
according  to  conscience,  and  arbiirium  boni  vvri,  it  has 
been  a  question  with  enlightened  lawyers,  how  far  this 
most  liberal  description  of  equitable  jurisdiction  should 
be  permitted ;  and  whether  courts  of  equity  ought  not 
to  be,  in  all  cases,  governed  by  general  rules.  On  the 
one  hand  it  is  admitted,  that  if  this  were  the  case,  the 
consequence  would  inevitably  follow,  that  a  judge  would 
sometimes  be  bound  to  pronounce  decrees  which  would 
be  materially  unjust ;  since  no  rule  can  be  equally  just 
in  the  application  to  a  whole  class  of  cases,  that  are  far 
from  being  the  same  in  every  circumstance.    But  on  the 
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there  ought  to  be.  for  otherwise*  the  rreai  ihcodt 
of  jiis  vfupim  €i  incertnm  will  follow  aad  yet  liie 
for  must  not  be  so  absolutelv  and  icrHrialiiT  baimd  br 
them,  as  the  judges  are  by  the  ruies  of  the  comiDon  law. 
In  the  construction  of  trusts,  which  are  oDt^  irreai  hiad 
of  equity  jurisdiction,  the  rules  are  pretrx  weli  ascer- 
tained ;  so  they  are  in  ca.ses  of  redeniDCL  of  mcmsv^ 
which  makes  another  great  branch  o:'  t:icT  biicines  But 
as  to  relief  against  frauds,  no  in-ranibk  ruje*  can  be 
establi^hed.  Fraud  is  infinite,  and  we:>e  £  cc»an  cftqwtf 
once  to  lav  down  rules,  how  far  il^ev  w>iJd  no.  and  no 
farther,  in  extending  their  relief  air^insi  :t_  or  lo  define 
strictly  the  species,  or  evidence  cf  it.  the  lurisdiclioi 
would  be  cramped,  and  perpetually  eluded  by  new 
sschemes.  which  the  fertilitv  of  man*  iiiveniioii  woidd 
contrive.''(a) 

§^4l5.  In  the  same  letter,  but  in  the  handling  of  a 
diflferent  topic,  (which  will  be  the  subject  of  notice  here- 
after,) Lord  Hardwicke  expresses  a  decided  fednf 
airainst  a  measure,  the  tendencv  of  which  would  be  to 
make  the  judges  of  the  common  law.  law-rriaker*  in  mat- 
ters of  property.  Not  so,  jwitni'.y  '^'"3*':-vi>.  the  Frendi 
codinors:  hv  whom  some  contrr:;.' i  :^  :::::. ate-.i.  for  the 
pra-;t:-;a!  wisdom  of  tliD.^r  qui  O'-ei-t  ^-rc-if-re  :::.:  t-r:euse- 
inerit  au  !t'ji>lateur  la  t«'rrible  tajhe  •>:  r.-:  r.v'.i  abandon- 
i:or  a  hi  dt"ci>i«'»n  du  Juge.  Quoi  tr;o  1  o::  :'a<>e — }»n> 
coais  dio  s;i!r.e  prniMund  and  analyii-al  o.sioiirse  ('z^— 
los  l.tis  rosiiives  ne  sauraient  jamais  en:.>:ren:tT}t  rem- 
placer  i  U5a;:e  de  la  raison  natiirelle  daLs  les  iitTaires  de 
la  vie :  les  besoins  de  la  sociOte  sont  si  varit-s,  les  com- 
munication des  hommes  est  si  active,  lours  inioresis  sont 


(o)  Lcuer  to  Loro  Kanr.cs  :  Lorii  \Vo>iho.i5lee*s  Merr.cirs  •::'  :r,e  L:t«  and 
Writings  of  Lord  Kamc.  Parke'R  Hi^'.ory  of  the  Con::  of  Chancery,  Ap- 
{•enHix  No.  4. 

(b)  Diftcours  Prelim,  p.  20. 
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si  niultipli€9  et  leur  rapports  si  Stendus,  qu'  il  est  impw- 
sible  au  le^slateur  de  pourvoir  a  tout  Dans  les  matieres 
mdmes  qui  fixent  particulieremeot  son  atteotiou,  il  est 
tme  foule  de  details  qui  lui  echappent,  ou  qui  soot  trap 
oontentieuz  et  trap  mobiles  pour  pouvoir  devenir  1'  objet 
d'  UD  texte  de  loi.  Une  foule  de  choses  sont  done  n6- 
cessaircment  abandonnes  a  V  empire  de  1'  usage,  a  la  di»- 
cussion  des  hommes  instruits,  a  1' arbitrage  des  juges. 
L'  office  de  la  loi  est  de  fixer,  par  de  graudes  vues  les 
maximes  gen€rales  de  droit;  d'£tablir  des  priocipes 
fecoads  en  consequences,  et  non  descendre  dans  le  detail 
des  questions  qui  peuvent  naitre  sur  chaque  matiere. 
Cestdu  inagistratet  au  Jurisconsultep€netr€sde]'^prit 
g£ngral  des  lois,  a  en  diriger  I' application.  De  la,  dies 
toutes  les  nations  policies,  ou  voit  toujours  se  former,  a 
c6t€  du  sanctuaire  des  lois,  et  sous  la  surveillance  du 
legislateur  un  depot  de  maximes,  de  decisions  et  de  doc- 
trine qui  s'epure  journeliement  pnr  la  practique  et  par 
le  choc  des  debats  judiciaires  qui  s'  accroit  sans  cesse  de 
toutes  les  connoisancea  acquises,  et  qui  a  constamment 
€16  r^rde  comme  le  vrai  supplement  de  legislation.  II 
serait,  sans  doute,  desirable  que  toutes  les  matieres  pus- 
sent  6tre  regimes  par  des  lois.    Mais  a  defaut  de  texte 
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loi  antcrieure  et  constante.  Ce  droit  ne  peut  dtre  mi- 
conn  u.  Mais  pour  son  application,  il  faut  distinguer  ]m 
matieres  criminelles  d'  avec  les  matieres  civiles,  &c.  En 
matriere  criminelle  ou  il  u'  y  a  qu'  un  texte  formel  et 
pr6-existant  qui  puisse  fonder  V  action  du  juge,  il  faut 
des  lois  precises  et  point  de  jurisprudence.  11  en  eit 
autrement  en  matiere  civile :  la,  il  faut  une  jurisprudence 
parce  qu'  il  est  impossible  de  regler  tons  les  objets  ciTila 
par  des  lois.  Q,uaud  la  loi  est  claire,  il  faut  la  suivre  j 
quand  elle  est  obscure  il  faut  en  approfrondir  les  dispo- 
sitions. Si  r  on  manque  de  loi  il  faut  consulter  1'  mage 
ou  r  equity.  L'  Equity  est  le  retour  a  la  loi  naturdle, 
dans  le  silence,  V  opposition  ou  V  obscurity  des  lois  pi>- 
sitives. 

§  416.  The  tenor  of  these  passages,  (for  the  citatioii 
of  which,  from  so  interesting  a  work,  no  apology  is  ooih 
sidered  necessary  to  the  intelligent  reader,)  may,  perhapii 
be  thought  in  some  measure,  to  confirm  Bacon's  saga- 
cious opinion : — ^^  Apud  uonnuUos  receptum  est,  ut  joiis- 
dictio  quae  decernit  secundum  u^quum  et  bonum  atqus 
ilia  altera  quir  proccdit  secundum  jus  strictum,  iisctem 
curiis  deputcutur ;  apud  alios  autem,  ut  diversis : — Om- 
nino  placet  curiarum  separatio.  Neque  enini  servabitor 
disthictio  casuum,  si  fiat  commixtio  jurisdictionum ;  aed 
arbitrium  legem  tandem  trahet/'  Does  not  this  effect 
appear  to  be  produced; — arbitrium  legem  traherel(a) 

§  417.  Where  so  much  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judges,  it  is  desirable  to  know,  whether  any  rules  an 
prescribed  for  their  govcrnmept,  and  the  guidance  of  that 
extensive  discretion.  The  introductorv  discourse,  so 
often  already  ([uoted,  observes  upon  this  head,  and  veiy 
judiciously  :(A)  II  est  trop  hcureux  qu'  il  y  ait  des  re- 


(a)  De  Aug.  Sclent,  lib.  8,  cap.  3,  aph.  46. 
{h)  Til.  Prel.  p.  23. 
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cueils,  et  une  tradition  suivie  d'  usages,  de  maximes,  et 
de  r^lea,  pour  que  1'  oa  soit,  en  quelque  sorte,  necewitfi 
a  juger  aujourd'  hui,  comme  on  a  jugg  hier,  et  qu'  il  n'  y 
ait  d'  autfes  variations  dans  les  jugements  publics  que 
celles  qui  sent  amen£s  par  le  progr^s  des  lumineres  et 
par  la  force  des  circoostaDces.  Again,  and  more  em- 
phatically :(a)  Le  pouvoir  judiciaire,  etabli  pour  appli- 
quer  les  lois,  a  besoin  d'  Hie  dirig6  dans  cette  application, 
par  cerlaines  r^tes.  Nous  les  avons  traces :  elles  sont 
telles,  que  la  raisaa  particuliere  d'aucun  homme,  ne 
puiasc  jamais  prevaloir  sur  la  loi,  raison  publique. 
Lastly,  (and  no  longer  mediately  or  remotely,  but  di- 
rectly, affecting  the  subject  under  consideration,  viz.  the 
boundaries  of  legislation  and  of  judicial  interpretation,) 
the  same  dissertation  proceeds :  En  cffet,  la  loi  statue 
Mtr  tons :  elle  considere  les  hommes  en  masse,  jamais 
comme  particuliers ;  elle  ne  doit  point  se  meler  des  faits 
iiidividuels,  ni  des  litigcs  qui  divisent  les  citoyens.  S'il 
en  etait  autrement,  il  foudrait  journellement  faire  de  nou- 
velles  lois :  leur  multitude  ^toufferait  leur  dignity  et  nui- 
rait  a  leur  obserratlou.  Le  jurisconsulte  serait  sans 
fooctions,  et  le  l^gislatueur,  entrain^  par  les  details,  ne 
serait  bientdt  plus  que  jurisconsulte :  Les  iot^r^ts  par- 
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et  de  ne  pas  s'  exposer  au  risque  d'  £tre,  tour  a  tour, 
esclave  et  rebelle,  et  de  desobeir  par  esprit  de  serYh 
tude.(a) 

§  418.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  tliese  extracts,  given 
from  the  '^  Discour  Preliminaire  du  Premier  Projet  de 
Code  Civil,"  contain  a  very  particular  and  even  minute 
enumeration  of  the  duties  of  the  judge;  but  it  may  be 
thought  to  be  still  open  to  inquiry,  what  are  the  func- 
tions of  the  legislator  1  The  province  of  the  legislator  is 
shadov^ed  out  (adujnbrcUed)  in  the  following  passages, 
indistinctly  indeed,  without  relief,  and  in  a  manner 
wanting  the  bold  and  consistent  aspect  presented  by  the 
other  parts  of  the  work.  II  faut  que  le  legislateur  veille 
sur  la  jurisprudence ;  il  pent  dtre  eclaire  par  elle  et  il 
pent  de  son  cote,  la  corriger ;  niais  il  faut  qu'  il  y  en  ait 
une.  Cost  a  V experience  a  combler  successivement  les 
vides  que  nous  laissons.  Les  codes  des  peupies  se  font 
avec  le  temps ;  mais,  a  proprement  parler,  on  ne  les  fidt 
pas.(6) 

§  419.  With  us  it  has  been  shown(a)  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  judges,  where  a  case  occurs  which  was  not  fore- 
seen by  the  legislature,  to  declare  it  casus  amissus ;  or 
where  the  intention,  if  entertained,  is  not  expressed,  to 
say  of  the  legislature,  quod  rolait^  iion  dixit ;  or  where 
the  case,  though  within  the  mischief,  is  not  clearly  with- 
in the  meaning ;  or  where  the  words  fall  short  of  the 
intent, — or  go  beyond  it ; — in  every  such  case  it  is  held 
the  duty  of  the  judge,  in  a  land  jealous  of  its  liberties,  to 
give  effect  to  the  expressed  sense,  or  words,  of  the  law, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  found  in  the  act,  aad 
according  to  their  fair  and  ordinary  import  and  under- 
standing. 

§  420.  As  to  deciding  contrary  to  the  plain  words  of 


(a)  Titre  Preliminaire,  p.  '27.  (c)  Dwarris  on  Statutes,  chap.  19. 

{h)  lb. 
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an  act  of  parliament, — as  to  holding  that  the  legislature 
did  not  mean  what  it  has  unequivocally  expressed, — ^it 
may  be  observed  that  if  with  decided  cases,  the  maxim 
of  law  be,  (as  it  incontrovertibly  is,)  stare  decisa,  if  the 
courts  feel  themselves  bound  by  tlie  positive  authority 
of  B  solemn  determination  of  the  same  question  by  former 
judges ;  a  fortion  ought  they  to  be  concluded  by  the 
more  positive  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament.  As  to 
the  weight  of  authority, — the  influence  justly  due  to  the 
codes  of  France,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  the  Netherlands,  &c., 
considered  as  a  question  of  general  jurisprudence, — the 
Code  Napoleon,  with  which  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
'  being  the  best  acquainted,  has  been  a  source  of  endleaB 
litigation.  The  controversies  and  discussions  to  which 
it  has  given  rise  are  innumerable ;  the  commentaries 
upon  it  would  already  fill  a  library ; — the  result  of  form- 
ing a  new  system,  depending  upon  general  rules,  which 
it  is  left  to  the  judges  to  interpret  and  apply. 

§  431 .  The  duty  of  the  judge  is  -to  adhere  to  the  l^al 
text,  as  his  sole  guide.  The  legislator  also,  has  his  im- 
portant rights  and  solemn  duties.  Where  there  has 
been  an  omission  in  an  act, — or  where  his  intention  has 
been  misconceived,  and  the  remedy,  in  consequence, 
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kind  produced  by  time, — the  demand  for  difterent  laws 
to  protect  newly-created  species  of  property, — the  cases 
in  which  judges  are  found  lamenting  the  want  of  a  law 
adapted  to  existing  circumstances, — the  instances  in 
which  society  is  felt  to  be  disturbed  by  laws  utterly  un- 
suitable,— the  retention  of  antiquated  forms — or  the  in- 
fliction of  unprofitable  severities. 

§  422.  No  intelligent  man  will  deny  that,  with  us,  the 
laws  have,  in  a  succession  of  ages,  been  gradually  adapt- 
ed to  the  free  institutions  of  the  country.  Beyond  all 
question,  we  are  extensively  indebted  to  the  liberality  of 
the  judges,  for  much  of  the  regulated  freedom  we  at  pre- 
sent enjoy.  No  reflecting  man  can  fail  to  perceive  that 
there  has  been  the  greater  facility  in  making  tliis  adap- 
tation, in  as  far  as  our  laws  were  unwritten,  and  there- 
fore, in  a  certain  sense,  unascertained.  So  far,  good  has 
unquestionably  resulted  from  our  laws  being  in  an  on- 
settled  state.  From  not  being  more  formally  prescribed, 
the  laws  were  less  certain — from  being  less  certain,  they 
admitted  of  being  rendered  more  complete. 

§  423.  But,  where  the  law  is  prescribed  and  promul- 
gated as  the  declared  will  of  the  supreme  power  in  the 
state,  the  case  is  wholly  dilTeirnt.  Supposing  the  writ- 
ten law  to  require  change  or  niodification.  it  will  hardly 
admit  a  (luestion  whether  such  alteration  is  to  be  eflfected 
in  a  direct  maimer,  by  the  superior  power  that  originally 
created  the  law,  or  indirectly,  by  the  subordinate  autho- 
rity employed  to  give  it  effect,  and  put  it  in  operation; 
and  if  a  doubt  could  exist  upon  the  subject  of  the  com- 
parative competency  and  fitness  of  the  legislature,  and 
of  the  judicature  of  the  country,  to  correct  its  laws,  re- 
course should  in  preference  be  had  to  the  legislature. 
For  the  legislature  intends  to  found  its  regulations  upon 
general  principles;  courts  of  law — and  still  more  of 
equity — refine  upon  individual  cases. 

§  424.  The  truth  is,  that  the  legislature,  and  not  the 
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courtfly  should  be  driven  to  comply  with  the  Decessities 
of  mankind.  But  this,  unfortunately,  has  not  been  the 
practice.  When  rules  of  law  have  been  found  to  work 
JDJufitice,  they  have  been  evaded  instead  of  being  re- 
pealed. Obsolete  or  unsuitable  laws,  instead  of  being 
removed  from  the  statute  book,  have  been  made  to 
bend  to  modern  usages  and  feelings.  Instead  of  the 
legislature  framing  new  provisions,  aa  occasion  has  re- 
quired, it  has  been  left  to  able  judges  to  invade  its  pro- 
vince, and  to  arrogate  to  tliemselves  the  lofty  privilege 
of  correcting  abuses  and  introducing  improvements.  The 
rules  are  thus  lefit  in  the  breasts  of  the  judges,  instead 
of  being  put  upon  a  right  footing  by  legislative  enact- 
ment 

§  425.  Much  of  the  evil  just  described,  is  no  doubt 
attributable  to  the  supineness  of  the  legislature, — some- 
thing to  the  narrowness  of  the  rules  of  the  common  law, 
— but  the  principal  share,  to  the  want  of  a  proper  under- 
standing at  what  point  interpretation  ought  to  end,  aad 
legislation  should  begin.(a)  L«t  the  discriminating  rea- 
der look  at  Burke  s  eloquent  panegyric  upon  Lord  Mans- 
6eld,  and  then  ask  himself  soberly,  whether  every  im- 
provement the  orator  ascribes  to  the  judge,  however  v 
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court  of  chancery,  it  will  be  more  salisfactory  to 
upon  the  admissions  of  its  ornament,  as  well  as  apologisti 
I^rd  Hardwicke ;  than  to  refer  to  the  opinion  of  Mr* 
Humphreys,  its  less  ardent  admirer,  that  '^  its  acts  hare 
been  rather  legislative  than  judiciaL"(a)  "New  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  in  commerce,"  says  Lord  Hard- 
wicke, in  a  letter  to  Lord  Kames  before  referred  tof 
"  have  given  birth  to  new  species  of  contracts ;  and  these 
have  been  followed  by  new  contrivances  to  break  and 
elude  them,  for  which  the  ancient  simplicity  of  the  com- 
mon law  had  adapted  no  remedies ;  and  from  this  cauae^ 
courts  of  equity,  which  admit  of  a  greater  latitude,  have^ 
under  the  head  adjiivandi,  vcl  siipplcndi  juris  civilisj  been 
obliged  to  accommodate  the  wants  of  mankind. 

§  427.  Another  source  of  the  increase  of  business  in 
the  courts  of  equity  has  been,  the  multiplication  and  ex- 
tension of  trusts.  New  methods  of  settling  and  incum- 
bering landed  property  have  been  suggested  by  the  ne- 
cessities, extravagance,  or  real  occasions  of  mankind. 
But  what  is  more  than  this,  new  species  of  property 
have  been  introduced,  particularly  by  the  establishment 
of  the  public  funds,  and  various  transferrable  stocks,  that 
required  to  be  modified  and  settled  to  answer  the  exi- 
gencies of  families,  to  which  the  rules  and  methods  of 
conveyancing  would  not  ply  or  bend.  Here  the  liberal- 
ity of  courts  of  equity  has  been  forced  to  step  in  and 
lend  her  aid."  Thus  it  appears,  that  these  objects,  ren- 
dered necessary  by  a  change  of  circumstances,  have  been 
effected  by  equUablc  interference;  that  is,  in  truth,  by 
judicial  refinement,  and  not  by  the  seasonable  enactment 
of  salutary  laws.  Instead  of  the  encroachment  upon  the 
common  law,  of  which  Bacon  was  apprehensive,  it  seems 
that  tlie  Praetorian  courts(6)  overflowed  their  banks  in 


(<i)  Humphrey ^6  ObscrratLuns  on  the  Laws  of  Real  Property,  ^c. 

(b)  Maxime  omnium  interest  cerliiudinis  legem,  nc  curis  prcioris  intumet- 
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an  opposite  direction,  and,  while  sparing  of  injunctions, 
openly  invaded  the  province  of  the  legislature.  Upon  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  course  actually  pursued,  it 
will  be  found  that,  in  general,  inconvenient  laws  were 
set  aside,  and  required  changes  were  effected,  by  the  use 
of  technical  fictions  and  contrivances  to  evade  inconsis- 
teut  rules ;  and  if  there  was  a  lamentable  want  of  politic 
institution,  there  has  been  thought  to  have  been  also,  at 
times,  some  defect  of  judicial  principle.  Mr.  Butler  is 
decidedly  of  opinion,  as  regards  the  ascertaining  and  ob- 
taining the  proper  boundary  of  interpretation  and  legis- 
lation, that  the  French  courts  of  justice  have  shown 
greater  moderation  than  our  own,  in  the  exercise  of  this 
important  branch  of  judicature.(a)  It  certainly  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  tlie  jurisdiction  or  methods  of  pro- 
ceeding, in  all  our  superior  courts,  will  be  discovered, 
on  inquiry,  to  be  founded  in  usurpation,  and  sustained 
by  fiction. 


cut  et  exundeot  in  lanium,  ut  prKtexto  ligoris  legam  mitisaDdi,  etitm  robur 
0t  ncTvM  iis  ineidaol  &ut  laxent,  omnia  trahendo  ad  Btbitriam. — Aphoriau,  43. 
(a)  R«iiiiDis.  Tol.  1. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Division,  duration,  ciUALiTiEs,  and  incidents  of 

STATUTES. 

§  428.  Statute  law  is  the  rule  which  is  ordained  or 
prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  or  the 
legislative  department  uf  the  government.  Statutes  are 
divided  into  two  classes;  to  wit,  public  and  private;  and 
these  are  remedial,  or  penal,  aflTirmative,  or  negative.  The 
parts  of  a  statute,  in  its  popular  sense,  arc,  the  title,  pre- 
amble, the  purview  or  body  of  the  act,  the  proviso,  the 
saving  clau^te,  and  the  exceptions.  Although  in  a  strict 
sense,  the  title  and  preamble  are  not  considered  as  a 
part  of  a  statute.  These  classes  of  statutes  and  parts  of 
statutes  will  come  under  review  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
this  work.  Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of 
the  general  doctrine  of  the  co!istruction  of  statutes,  it  is 
proper  that  wc  should  submit  some  observations  of  a 
general  character,  (as  preliminary  to  our  main  design,) 
which  relate  to  the  duration,  qualities,  and  incideuts  of 
statutes. 

§  429.  In  regard  to  the  duration  of  statutes,  some  arc 
temporary,  others  are  perpetual.  Every  statute,  for  the 
continuance  of  whicli  no  time  is  limited,  is  perpetualy 
although  it  be  not  expressly  declared  so  to  be.  A  tem- 
porary statute  continues  in  force,  unless  it  is  sooner  re- 
pealed, until  the  time  for  which  it  is  made  expires.  Al- 
though an  offence  should  have  been  committed  before 
the  expiration  of  an  act,  the  party  cannot  be  punished 
after  it  has  expired,  unless  a  particular  provision  be 
made  by  law  for  that  purpose.    On  this  account  a  tern- 
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porary  statute  is  sometimes  made  to  continue  in  force, 
after  it  has  ceased  to  operate  substantially,  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  prosecutions  against  tliose  who  hare  vio- 
late.l  it  during  tlie  term  assigned  for  its  continuance. 

§  430.  Statutes  are  the  declared  will  of  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state,  which,  unless  repugnant  to  the  laws 
of  God,  and  natural  justice,  all  subjects  are  bound  to 
obey.  Created  by  tlie  exercise  of  the  highest  authority 
■which  the  constitution  acknowledges,  they  cannot  be 
dispensed  with,  altered,  amended,  suspended,  or  repealed, 
but  by  the  samo  authority  by  which  they  were  made. 
The  life-giving  principle  and  the  death-going  stroke 
must  emanate  from  the  same  hands;  for  it  is  a  maxim 
of  the  law,  "  conveniens  naturali  a^qitati  unuinquodque  dis- 
sdvi  eo  ligamine,  quo  Ugatum  est," 

§  431.  In  regard  to  the  qualities  and  incidents  of  sta- 
tutes, a  statute  binds  all  persons  but  such  as  are  specially 
saved  by  it(a)  The  government  itself,  however,  is  not 
to  be  restrained  of  a  liberty,  or  riglit  it  had  before,  by  the 
general  words  of  a  statute,  if  it  be  not  named  in  the  act, 
but  if  a  statute  be  intended  to  give  a  remedy  against  a 
wrong,(6)  to  prevent  fraud, (c)  tortious  usurpations,  or 
the  decay  of  religion,  the  governiiient,  though  not  named. 
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reason  of  time,  but  the  common  law  may,  since  ces^ojite 
ratiane  cesaat  kx,{a)  When  statutes  are  made,  there  are 
some  things  which  are  exempted  and  foreprised  out  of 
the  provisions  thereof  by  tlie  law  of  reason,  though  not 
expressly  mentioned ;  thus,  things,  for  necessity's  sake, 
or  to  prevent  a  failure  of  justice,  are  excepted  out  of 
statutes.  (6) 

§  433.  Whenever  an  act  gives  any  thing  generally, 
and  without  any  special  restriction  declared,  or  rationally 
to  be  inferred,  it  gives  always  subject  to  the  general  con- 
trol and  order  of  the  common  law.(c)  Whenever  a  sta- 
tute gives  or  provides  any  thing,  the  common  law  pro- 
vides all  necessary  remedies  and  requisites.(r2)  In 
statutes  incidents  are  always  supplied  by  intendment,  in 
other  words,  whenever  power  is  given  by  a  statute  every 
thing  necessary  to  make  it  effectual  is  given  by  implica- 
tion ;  for  the  maxim  is,  Quwulo  lex  alUpdd  conccdit  amr 
cedcrc  vidctur  ct  iJj  per  quod  devcnilur  ad  Ulud.  (e)  Thus, 
a  statute  giving  an  action  for  waste,  to  one  as  tenant  for 
life,  or  for  years,  impliedly  gives  authority  to  him  in  re- 
version, by  himself  or  by  another,  to  enter  to  see  if  any 
w^aste  be  done.(  f)  Upon  the  same  principle,  in  an 
action  of  waste,  j^iven  by  ii  statute  repealed,  aji^ainst  ten- 
ant in  tail,  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct,  treble  dama- 
ges were  held  recoverable,  although  not  mentioned :(::) 
for  such  damages  were  recoverable  under  a  prior  statute, 
by  which  an  action  of  waste  was  given;  and  whenever 
an  old  action  is  given  in  a  new  case,  all  that  before  ap- 
pertained to  tlie  action  is  likewise  given. 


(a)  Dwarris  on  Statute,  Go*J. 

(A)  Plow.  Comm.  13  I).     2  Inst.  Urt. 

(c)  Rex  V.  Bish'^p  of  Loud  on  ^  2  JShow.  45r». 

(J)  The  Protector  v.  Ashfidd,  Hard.  62. 

(e)  2  Inst.  300.     12  Rep.  130,  131. 

(/)  Bro.  ;  Waste,  i-l.  G8. 

ig)  Ibid. 
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§  434.  There  are  certain  common  law  maxims,  that 
aid  ia  the  applicatioD  of  statutes  to  given  coses.  Quan- 
go aliguid  prohihetur,  prohibetur  et  onine^  per  quod  deveni- 
tur  ad  iliud.  Magna  Gharta  says,  no  man  aliquo  modo 
deatruatur  nisi,  ^c,  by  which  every  oppression  against 
law,  by  color  of  any  usurped  authority,  is  forbidden,  and 
by  these  words,  all  things  by  any  manner  of  means  tend- 
ing to  destruction  are  prohibited,  as  if  a  man  be  accused 
or  indicted  of  treason  or  felony,  his  lands  and  goods  can- 
not be  granted  to  any,  no  not  so  much  as  by  promise, 
before  attainder;  for,  when  a  subject  obtaineth  a  pro- 
mise of  the  forfeiture,  many  times  undue  means  and  more 
violent  prosecution  is  used  for  private  lucre,  tending  to 
destruction,  than  the  just  and  quiet  proceedings  of  the 
law  would  permit(o)  Whenever  the  provision  of  a 
statute  is  general,  every  thing  which  is  necessary  to 
make  such  provision  elTectual  is  supplied  by  the  common 
law.(6)  If  an  offence  be  made  felony  by  a  statute,  such 
statute,  by  necessary  consequences,  subjects  the  oflender 
to  the  like  attainder  and  forfeiture,  and  requires  the  like 
construction,  as  to  tltose  who  shall  be  accounted  acces- 
sories before  or  after  the  fact,  and  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, as  a  felony  at  common  law  does.(f)     Misprison 
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written  and  statute  law,  being  of  old  duly  and  formally 
promulgated  to  the  people,  could  never  be  what  Lord 
Bacon  says  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  laws,  "  as  a  nemo9cU^* 
and  of  these  rules  of  conduct  no  judge,  producing  a  man- 
uscript decision,  can  say,  Lo !  I  have  the  law  in  my  side 
pocket."(a) 

§  436.  No  one  can  be  punished  without  an  injury  or 
fault  having  been  comnfiitted.  JVemo  punitur  sine  injur 
ria^  facto  sine  dcfalto.  Where  a  statute  provided  that,  in 
case  of  a  disseisor  alienating  lands,  and  not  being 
able  to  satisfy  the  damages,  they  to  whose  hands  the 
lands  and  tenements  shall  come  should  be  charged  witk 
the  damages,  &c.  Now,  if  the  tenant  cometh  to  the 
lands  by  act  of  law,  which  he  cannot  withstand,  and 
where  there  is  no  act  or  default  on  him,  he  shall  not  be 
charged.  For  instance,  if  the  disseisor  aliened  to  A.  and 
his  heirs,  and  A.  dieth  without  heirs,  the  law  cast  the 
land  upon  the  lord,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a  ten- 
ant to  the  praecipe.  In  this  case,  if  the  lord  doth  not 
take  any  profits  of  land,  in  a  suit  brought  against  him 
for  the  land,  the  lord  may  plead  the  special  matter,  and 
to  discharge  himself  from  damage;  for  although  he  be 
tenant  of  the  land,  yet  he  is  no  tenant,  (again.;t  his  will) 
within  the  meaning  of  this  statute,  because  there  is  uo 
wrong  or  default  in  him.(/;) 

§  437.  Adas  lassis  ncmlni  est  clafniiufius.  An  act  of 
law  is  damage  to  no  one.  Where  an  act  for  eularg:- 
ing  the  term  granted  to  a  patentee  for  the  enjoyment  of 
hi«  patent,  provided  that  in  case  the  power,  privilege,  or 
authority  granted  by  the  letters  patent  should  become 
vested  in  more  than  five  persons,  or  their  representatives, 
at  any  one  time,  otherwise  than  by  devise,  or  succession, 
all  liberties,  privileges,  &c.,  should  cease.     The  paten- 


(fl)  Watkins  on  Conveyances,  preface.     1  Steph.  Ele.  L.  14. 
ib)  8  lost. 
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tees  having  become  bankrupts,  it  was  held,  that  this 
clause  applied  only  to  an  assignment  by  act  of  the  party, 
and  not  to  an  assignment  by  operation  of  law  .(a)  Ab- 
soluta  senlenlia  expositere  non  indiget.  Lord  Coke  says 
this  is  the  case  where  the  words  are  plain  without  any 
scruple,  and  absolute  without  any  saving.(ft) 


(a)  Bloxam  and  anothtr,  asaigneei,  j.  Eliei,  6  B.  &  C.  160. 
(ft)  2  Inst.  533. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

OF    INTERPRETATION    AND    CONSTRUCTION. 

§  438.  We  shall  now  enter  upon  the  main  and  most 
important  question  which  arises  under  this  branch  of  our 
subject — that  of  interpretation  and  ccnstruction  of  sta- 
tutes. Under  this  head,  we  shall  have  occasion^  in  the 
prosecution  of  our  inquiries,  to  go  somewhat  into  the 
doctrines  and  rules  adopted  by  ethical  writers,  and  wri- 
ters upon  the  civil  law,  and  incidentally,  to  some  extent 
consider  the  rules  that  obtain  in  the  interpretation,  and 
construction  of  written  instruments,  and  commercial  con- 
tracts. We  should  remark,  however,  that  the  rules 
adopted  in  the  latter  class  of  instruments,  do  not  always 
prevail  in  the  construction  of  statutes. 

§  439.  interpretation  and  construction,  wiien  applied 
to  statutes,  have  been  sometimes  considered  as  svDonv- 
iiious  terms.  T.ieber,  in  his  admirable  work  on  Legal 
and  l^^liticaI  Ilcrmeneutics,  dcrnics  interpretation  thus  :— 
**  Interpretation  is  the  art  of  finding  out  the  true  sense 
of  any  form  of  words — that  is,  the  sense  which  their  au- 
thor intendiHl  to  convey — and  of  enabling  others  to  de- 
rive from  them  the  same  idea  which  the  author  intended 
to  convcv.  ('onstruction  is  the  drawing  of  conclusions 
respecting  subjects  that  lie  beyond  the  direct  expressions 
of  the  text,  from  elements  known  from,  and  given  in  the 
text — conclusions  which  are  in  the  spirit,  thougli  not  in 
the  letter  of  the  text.  Interj)retation  only  takes  place  if 
the  text  conveys  some  meaning  or  other.  But  construc- 
tion is  resorted  to,  when,  in  comparing  two  different  wri- 
tings of  tlie  same  individual  or  two  different  enactments 
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by  the  same  legislative  body,  tbere  ia  found  coDtradic- 
tioDs  where  there  was  evidently  no  intention  at  such  con- 
tradictions one  of  another,  or  where  it  happens  that  part 
of  a  writing  or  declaration  contradicts  the  rest.  When 
this  is  the  case,  and  the  nature  of  the  document  or  de- 
claration, or  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  such  as  not  to 
allow  us  to  consider  the  whole  as  being  invalidated  by  a 
partial  or  other  contradiction,  then  resort  must  be  had 
to  construction.  So  too,  if  found  to  act  in  cases,  which 
have  not  been  foreseen  by  the  framers  of  those  rules,  by 
which,  we  are  nevertheless  obliged,  for  some  binding  rea- 
Bon,  faithfully  to  regulate  as  well  as  we  can  an  action  re- 
specting the  unforeseen  case. 

§  440.  In  politics  it  signifies  generally  the  supplying  of 
supposed,  or  real  imperfections,  or  insuthcienciea  of  a  text, 
according  to  proper  principles  and  rules.  By  insufficien- 
cy is  to  be  understood,  both  imperfect  provisions  for  the 
cases,  which  might,  or  ought  to  have  been  provided  for, 
and  the  inadequateness  of  the  text  for  cases,  which  hu- 
man wisdom  could  not  foresee.  He  illustrates  tliis,  in 
the  instance  of  the  application  of  a  very  ancient  charter, 
to  cases  arising  out  of  entirely  and  radically  new  rela- 
tions, which  have  since  sprung  up,  and  which  cases  nev- 
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§  441.  It  has  been  very  justly  said  by  him,  that  with- 
out construction,  written  ia\Vs,  in  fact  any  laws  or  other 
texts  containing  rules  of  action,   specific    or  general, 
would  in  many  cases  become  fearfully  destructive  to  (he 
best  and  wisest  intentions — nay,  frequently  produce  the 
very  opposite  of  which  it  was  purposed  to  eflfect    After 
laying  down  the  rule,  that  the  constructor  is  not  allowed 
to  proceed  without  rule,  or  arbitrarily,  but   is  to  draw 
conclusions  from  the  elements  given  in  the  text,  he  holds 
that  the  proper  principles  of  construction  are  those  which 
ought  to  guide  us  in  g(H>d  faith  and  conscience,  and  that 
thev  may  be  two-fold.     1st.  If  the  text  itself  is  thede- 
claration  of  fundamental  principles,  which  we  are  bound 
to  follow  in  a  certain  sphere  of  action,  and  of  certaio 
fundamental  forms,  which  are  to  regulate  our  actions, in 
this  case,  construction  signifies  the  discovery  of  the  spi- 
rit, principles  and  rules  that  ought  to  guide  us  acoording 
to  the  text,  with  regard  to  subjects  on  which  that  decla- 
ration is  silent;  but  which  nevertheless  belongs  to  its 
province.     If,  for  instance,  a  political    constitution  or 
charter,  has  been  adopted  or  granted  to  regulate  our  poli- 
tical actions,  and  a  case  occurs  which  has  not  been  pro- 
vided for,  but  which  is  of  an  undoubted  political  charac- 
ter, we  have  to  search  for  its  true  spirit  and   act  accord- 
ingly in  the  case  under  consideration.     2d.  Or  there  may 
exist  principh^s  or  rules  of  superior  authorityj  and  the 
problem  of  construction  then  is,  to  cau.se  tluit  which  is 
to  be  construed  to  itgrcc  with  them.     In   this   case  the 
princij)li's  and  rules  of  superior  authority  are,  the  sub- 
jects that  lie  beyond  the*  direct  exj)re.^sions  of  the  text, 
mentioned  in  his  previous  definition.     For  instance,  if  a 
law  be  j)assed,  j)arts  of  which  are  contrary  to  the  funiia- 
mental  law  of  the  state,  it  is  called  construing  the  law, 
when  the  proper  Juilges  declare  those  parts  to  be  invalid. 
In  its  most  general  adaptation  of  the  term,  construction 
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sigDifies  the  representing  an  entire  whole  from  given  ele- 
ments by  just  conclusions. 

§  442.  He  divides  interpretation  into  close,  extensive, 
extravagant,  limited  or  free,  predestinated,  and  authentic ; 
— close  interpretation  is,  where  for  just  reasons  connect- 
ed with  the  formation  and  character  of  the  text,  we  are 
induced  to  take  the  words  in  their  narrowest  meaning. 
Extensive  interpretation,  interpretal'ui  extensiva,  is  where 
it  inclines  us  towards  adopting  the  more,  or  most  com- 
prehensive signification  of  the  words.  Extravagant  in- 
terpretation, interprcttUio  excedens.  Is  that  mode  of  inter- 
preting which  substitutes  such  meaning  as  is  evidently 
beyond  the  true  meaning,  and  lience  not  genuine  inter- 
pretation. Free  or  unrestricted,  interpretatio  soluta,  is 
that  which  proceeds  simply  on  the  general  principles  of 
interpretation  in  good  faith,  not  bound  by  any  specific  or 
superior  principle.  Limited  or  restricted  interpretation, 
inierpretaiio  I'anilata,  takes  place,  if  other  rules  or  prin- 
ciples than  the  strictly  hermeneutic  ones  limit  us.  Pre- 
destinated interpretation,  interpretatio  predestinata,  is  that 
where  the  interpreter,  either  consciously  or  tfbknown  to 
himself,  yet  laboring  under  a  strong  bias  of  mind,  makes 
the  text  subservient  to  his  preconceived  views,  or  some 
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successive  legislators  or  monarclis,  are  considered  as  one 
and  the  same,  making  the  law  and  giving  the  interpreta- 
tion in  their  representative  and  not  in  their  personal  cha- 
racters. 

§  444.  He  divides  construction  into  close,  comprehen- 
sive, transcendant  or  extravagant,  and  defines  them 
thus  : — L  Close  construction  is  that  which  inclines 
to  the  directest  possible  application  of  the  text,  or  the 
principles  it  involves,  to  new  or  unprovided  cases,  or  to 
contradictory  parts — in  short,  to  words  whicli  lie  beyond 
the  words  of  the  text.  2.  Comprehensive  constructioa 
is  that  which  inclines  to  an  extensive  application  of  the 
text,  or  tlie  principles  which  it  involves  to  new,  unpro- 
vided, or  not  suiliciently  specific  cases  or  contradictions. 
3.  Transcendant  construction  is  that  which  is  derived 
from,  or  founded  upon,  a  principle  superior  to  the  text, 
and  nevertheless  aims  at  deciding  on  subjects  belonging 
to  the  province  of  the  text.  Extravagant  construction 
is  that  which  carries  the  ciTects  of  the  text  beyond  its 

■r 

true  limits,  and  therefore  not  any  longer  genuine  con- 
struction, a*s  the  previous  species  becomes  of  a  more  and 
more  doubtful  character  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  tliis. 
The  difference  between  the  two  is,  the  fornn.-r  remains, 
in  spile  of  its  tnuisccnclency,  witliin  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  or  document  to  he  constnied,  whilst  the  latter  aban- 
dons it.  The  learned  and  valuable  work  of  this  author 
on  this  subject,  is  one  which  should  be  perused,  stndicd 
and  understood  by  every  legal  student,  and  should  find  a 
place  in  every  law  library. 

§  4 15.  Rutherforlh  divides  interpretation  into  three 
kinds ;  literal,  rational  and  mixed.  He  defines  lltf.ral  in- 
terpretation, where  we  collect  the  intention  from  the 
words  only,  as  they  lie  before  us.  Rational,  where  the 
words  do  not  express  that  intention  perfectly,  but  ex- 
ceed it  or  fall  short  of  it,  and  we  are  to  collect  it  from 
rational  or  probable  conjecture  only.    Mixed,  where  the 
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Trards*  though  they  do  express  the  intentioa  when  they 
are  rightly  luiderstood,  are  of  themselves  of  doubtful 
tneaning,  and  we  are  bound  to  have  resort  to  like  con- 
jecture to  find  out  in  what  sense  ^ey  are  used.  In  lit- 
eral interpretation  the  rule  which  should  govern,  is,  to 
follow  that  sense,  both  in  respect  of  the  words,  and  of 
construing  them  which  is  agreeable  to  common  use  with- 
out attending  to  etymological  fancies  or  grammatical 
refinements.  In  mixed  interpretation,  which  supposes 
the  words  to  admit  of  two  or  more  senses,  each  of  which 
is  agreeable  to  common  usage,  we  are  obliged  to  collect 
the  sense  partly  from  the  words,  and  partly  from  conjec- 
ture of  intention.  The  rules  there  adopted  are  to  con- 
strue the  words  according  to  the  subject  matter,  in  such 
a  sense  as  to  produce  a  reasonable  efifect,  and  with  re- 
ference to  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  act  Light 
may  also  be  obtained  in  such  cases  from  contemporary 
facts,  or  exposition  from  antecedent  mischiefs,  from  ' 
known  habits,  manners,  and  institutions,  and  from  other 
sources  almost  innumerable,  which  may  justly  affect  the 
.  judgment  in  drawing  fit  conclusions  in  the  particular 


§  446.  He  also  says,  that  interpretation  may  be  strict 
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diflerent  sense.  The  words  of  the  law  may  sometimes 
express  the  meaning  of  the  legislature  imperfectly ;  they 
may,  in  their  common  acceptation,  include  more  or  less 
of  their  intention,  and,  as  on  the  one  hand^  we  call  it  a 
strict  interpretation  when  we  contend  that  the  letter  is 
to  be  adhered  to  precisely ;  so,  on  the  other,  we  call  it  a 
large  interpretation  wlien  we  contend,  that  the  words 
ought  to  be  taken  in  such  a  sense  as  common  usage  will 
not  fully  justify,  or  that  the  meaning  of  the  legislature  is 
something  different  from  what  the  words  in  any  usage 
would  import.  In  this  sense  a  large  interpretation  is 
synonymous  with  what  has  been  termed  a  rational  inter- 
pretation, and  a  strict  interpretation  in  this  sense,  in- 
eludes  both  literal  and  mixed  interpretation,  and  may,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  former,  be  called  a  close, 
in  opposition  to  a  free  or  liberal  interpretation. 

§  447.  In  mixed  interpretation,  where  the  intention  of 
the  legislature  is  expressed  in  their  words,  but  the  words 
are  ambiguous,  and  will  admit  of  more  senses  than  one, 
so  that  we  are  forced  to  have  recourse  to  rational  con- 
jecture, in  order  to  determine  in  which  of  the  senses 
the  words  are  used ;  these  conjectures  may  be  drawn 
from  the  subject  matter,  or  the  circumstance  connected 
with  it.  The  reason  why  resc  rt  is  had  to  the  subject 
jnatter  is,  that  we  are  sure,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
subject  matter  was  in  the  mind,  and  on  the  other,  that 
there  can  he  uo  reason  for  thinking  that  any  thing  differ- 
ent from  it  was  intended.  Vattel,  vspeaking  of  extensive 
interpretation,  founded  on  the  reason  of  the  act,  says : 
**  The  consideration  of  the  reason  of  a  law  or  promise 
not  only  serves  to  explain  the  obscure  or  ambiguous  ex- 
pressions which  occur  in  the  piece,  but  also  to  extend 
or  restrict  its  several  provisions  independently  of  the  ex- 
pressions, and  in  conformity  to  the  intention  and  views 
of  the  legislature  or  the  contracting  parties,  rather  than 
to  their  words.     For,  according  to  the  remark  of  Cice- 
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To,(a)  tbe  language,  inTented  to  explain  the  will,  ougbt\ 
not  to  hinder  its  effect  When  t/ie  sufficient  and  only 
reaaon  of  a  provisum,  either  in  a  law  or  a  promise,  is  per- 
fectly  c&'tam,  and  well  understood,  we  extend  that  provision 
to  cases  to  which  the  same  reason  is  applicable^  although 
they  be  not  comprised  within  the  signijicalion  of  the  terms. 
This  is  what  is  called  extensive  interpretation.  It  is 
commonly  said,  that  we  ought  to  adhere  rather  to  the  tpirit 
than  to  the  Utter.  Tbus  the  Mahomedans  justly  extend 
the  prohibition  of  wine,  in  the  Koran,  to  all  intoxicating 
liquors ;  that  dangerous  quality  being  the  only  reason 
that  could  induce  their  legislator  to  prohibit  the  iise  of 
wine.  Thus  also,  if,  at  the  time  when  there  were  no 
other  fortifications  than  walls,  it  was  agreed  not  to  inclose 
a  certain  town  with  walls,  it  would  not  be  allowable  to 
fortify  it  with  fosses  and  ramparts,  since  the  only  view  of 
the  treaty  evidently  was,  to  prevent  its  being  converted 
into  a  fortified  place.  But  we  should  here  observe  the 
same  caution  above  recommended  ,(&)  and  even  still 
greater,  since  the  question  relates  to  an  application  in  no 
wise  authorized  by  the  terms  of  the  deedL  We  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  convinced  that  we  know  the  true  and  only 
reason  of  the  law  or  the  promise,  and  that  the  author 
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the  contracting  parties  must  reasonably  have  understood. 
In  like  manner,  the  true  reason  of  a  promise  is  that  which 
the  contract,  the  nature  of  the  things  in  question,  and 
other  circumstances,  sufficiently  indicate :  it  would  be  use- 
less and  ridiculous  to  allege  any  by-views  which  the  per- 
son might  have  secretly  entertained  in  his  own  mind."(a) 
§  448.  In  regard  to  restrictive  interpretation  he  says : 
"  restt'ictive  hUeiyretationy  which  is  the  reverse  of  extenam 
interpretation,  is  founded  on  the  same  principle.  As  we 
extend  a  clause  to  those  cases,  which,  though  not  compris- 
ed within  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  are  nevertheless  com- 
prised in  the  intention  of  that  clause,  and  included  in  the 
reasons  that  produced  it — in  like  manner,  we  restrict  a 
law  or  a  promise,  contrary  to  the  literal  signification  of 
the  terms — our  judgment  being  directed  by  the  reason  of 
that  law  or  that  promise :  that  is  to  say,  if  a  case  ocean, 
to  which  the  well  known  reason  of  a  law  or  promise  is 
utterly  inapplicable,  that  case  ought  to  be  excepted,  al- 
though, if  we  were  barely  to  consider  the  meaning  of  the 
terms,  it  should  seem  to  fall  within  the  purview  of  the 
law  or  promise.  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  every  thing, 
to  foresee  every  thing,  and  to  express  everything :  it  is 
sufficient  to  announce  certain  things  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  known  our  thoughts  concerning  things  of  which 
we  do  not  speak :  and,  as  Seneca  the  rhetorician  says,(6) 
there  arc  exceptions  so  clear,  that  is  unnecessary  to  ex- 
press them.  The  law  condemns  to  suffer  death  whoever 
strikes  his  father:  shall  wc  punish  him  who  has  shakoi 
and  struck  his  father,  to  recover  him  from  a  lethargic  stu- 
por ?  shall  we  punish  a  young  child,  or  a  man  in  a  deliri- 
um, who  has  lifted  his  hand  against  the  author  of  his  lifel 
In  the  former  case,  the  reason  of  the  law  does  not  hold 
good ;  and  to  the  two  latter  it  is  inapplicable.     We  are 


(a)  Valtel,  b.  2,  ch.  17,  see.  £90.        (b)  Lib.  ir.  Declam.  xxvii. 
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bound  to  restore  what  is  intrusted  to  us :  shall  I  restore 
what  a  robber  has  intrusted  to  me,  at  the  time  when  the 
true  proprietor  makes  himself  known  to  me,  and  demands 
his  property  1  A  man  has  left  his  sword  with  me :  shall  I 
restore  it  to  him,  when,  in  a  transport  of  fury,  he  de- 
mands it  for  the  purpose  of  killing  an  innocent  person  V 
§  449.  "  When  a  case  arises  in  which  it  would  be  too 
severe  and  too  prejudicial  to  any  one  to  interpret  a  law  or 
promise  according  to  the  rigor  of  the  terms,  a  restrictive 
interpretation  is  then  also  used,  and  we  except  the  case 
in  question,  agreeably  to  the  intention  of  the  legislature, 
or  of  him  who  made  the  promise ;  for  the  legislature  in- 
tends only  what  is  just  and  equitable ;  and,  in  contracts, 
no  one  can  enter  into  such  engagements  in  favor  of  an- 
other, as  shall  essentially  supersede  the  duty  be  owes  to 
himself  It  is  then  presumed  with  reason,  that  neither  , 
the  legislature  nor  tlie  contracting  parties  have  intended 
to  extend  their  regulations  to  cases  of  this  nature,  and 
that  they  themselves,  if  personally  present,  would  except 
them.  A  prince  is  no  longer  obliged  to  send  succors 
to  his  allies,  when  he  himself  is  attacked,  and  has  need 
of  all  his  forces  for  his  own  defence.  He  may  also, 
without  the  slightest  imputation  of  perfidy,  abandon  an 
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We  have  said  abOTe,(a)  that  we  should  take  the  e^n- 
sions  in  the  sense  that  agrees  with  the  subject  or.tk 
matter.  Restrictive  interpretation  is  also  diieeted  bf 
this  rule.  If  the  subject  or  the  matter  treated  of  wiQ 
not  allow  that  the  terms  of  a  clause  should  be  taken  k 
their  full  extent,  we  should  limit  the  sense  acoordiBf  m 
the  subject  requires.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  custom  of 
a  particular  country  confines  the  entail  or  fieft  to  the 
male  line  properly  so  called :  if  an  act  of  enfeoffioMBt 
in  that  country  declares  that  the  fief  is  given  tQ  a  pa- 
son  for  himself  and  his  male  descendants,  the  sense  of 
these  last  words  must  be  restricted  to  the  males  deseod- 
ing  from  males ;  for  the  subject  will  not  admit  of  osr 
widerstanding  them  also  of  males  who  are  the  iasneof 
females,  though  they  are  reckoned  among  the  male  de- 
scendants of  the  first  possessor."(&) 

§  450.  Lieber,  in  substituting  close  for  what  Ruther- 
ford denominates  literal  interpretation,  denies  in  toto  the 
use  of  the  term  of  literal  interpretation,  on  the  gEOond 
that  literal  interpretation  ought  of  course  to  iiies% 
that  which  takes  the  words  in  their  literal  sense,  wbieh 
is  hardly  ever  possible,  since  all  human  language  is 
made  up  of  tropes,  elisions,  images,  expressions  relating 
to  erroneous  conceptions,  &c.  That  literal  interpretatioa 
would,  moreover,  signify,  in  most  cases,  a  contradictioDi 
since  tiiere  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  a 
sentence,  if  the  words  are  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  signifi- 
cation, and  thus  make  sense  at  all.  Interpretation,  there- 
fore, would  be  superfluous ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  diincult  to  say  where  the  literal  signification 
of  a  word  ends,  and  the  figurative  begins.  That  if  we 
are  to  understand  by  literal  interpretation,  a  species 


(d)  Vattel,  sec.  380. 

ib)  Id.  book  3,  ch.  17,  sees.  390-395,  pp.  359,  350. 
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which,  by  way  of  adhering  to  tiie  letter,  substitutes  a 
false  sense  for  a  true  one,  it  has  qo  more  meaning  than 
the  tenn  false  facts.  That  it  is  false,  deceptire,  or  art- 
ful interpretation,  if  we  do  not  give  that  sense  which  they 
ought  to  haTe,  according  to  good  faith,  common  sense, 
and  the  use  which  the  utterer  made  of  them.  That  the 
terms  literal,  rational,  and  mixed,  lose  greatly  their  im- 
portance, or  become  actually  inadmissible,  if  we  adhere 
to  his  definition  of  interpretation,  which  is  to  find  the 
true  sense.  That  there  can  be  no  literal  sense,  and  be- 
side it  another.  A  single  word  may  signify  indeed  seve- 
ral things,  and  in  order  to  determine  in  which  sense  it 
has  been  used  in  a  particular  passage,  we  should  be 
obliged,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  use  grammar,  etymo- 
It^y,  logic,  and  every  otlier  means  which  are  in  con- 
stant use  among  men,  to  tmderstand  the  words  of  one 
another. 

§  461.  PufFendorff  says  the  true  end  and  design  of 
interpretation  is  to  gather  the  intent  of  the  man  from  the 
most  probable  signs.  These  signs  are  of  two  sorts, 
words  and  conjectures,  which  may  be  considered  sepa- 
rately or  both  together.  Domat  says  there  are  two 
sorts  of  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  interpret  laws. 
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but  what  it  means ;  and  to  judge  by  its  'meaning,  how 
far  it  ought  to  be  extended,  and  what  are  the  bounds  that 
ought  to  be  set  to  its  sense...  And  this  kind  of  inteipie- 
tation  depends  always  on  the  temperament  that  some 
other  rule  gives  to  the  law  which  we  should  be  in  dan- 
ger of  misapplying,  if  we  did  not  explain  it.  For  it  is 
this  temperament  that  gives  to  the  law  its  use  and  its 
verity.(a) 

§  452.  Almost  every  rule  of  interpretation  and  oon- 
struction  which  has  been  engrafted  into  the  conunon 
law,  has  been  derived  from  tlie  civilians :  indeed,  the 
civil  law  writers  have  laid  the  entire  foundation  of  the 
common  law  in  this  particular.  We  shall,  therefore,  in 
this  connection,  proceed  to  consider  consecutively  die 
rule  laid  down  by  the  civilians  on  this  subject.  Many 
of  them  will  be  again  adverted  to  hereafter  in  connec- 
tion with  those  of  the  common  law.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  remark  tint 
many  of  those  rules  are  laid  down  in  reference  to  the 
interpretation  of  laws.  The  word  '^  /otrs,"  as  used  by  them 
in  some  instances,  refers  to  all  laws,  including  thi'law 
of  nature,  and  laws  which,  with  us,  would  more  properly 
be  denominated  the  common  law — and  arbitrary  laws, 
that  is,  laws  which,  with  us,  would  be  denominated  sta- 
tute law.  Thus  Domat  says,  laws  or  rules  are  of  two 
sorts ;  one  is  of  those  which  flow  from  the  law  of  nature 
and  equity,  and  the  other  is  of  such  as  derive  their  ori- 
gin from  the  positive  law,  which  are  otherwise  called  hu- 
man and  ai'bitrary  laws,  because  tliey  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  laws  of  men.(ft)  The  word  arbitrary  law, 
however,  is  also  used  by  them  in  a  more  extended  sens^ 
and  would  also  include  what,  with  us,  would  be  regard- 


(a)  Domat's  Ciril  Law,  Prel.  B.  p.  7,  tit.  i.  see.  2,  pi.  2. 
{h)  Ibid.  p.  3,  tit.  i.  woe.  1,  pi.  2. 
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ed  rather  as  parts  of  the  common  law,  originating  pn- 
haps  from  aocieDt  statutes,  of  which  no  record  remains. 
Thus  Domat  says  arbitrary  laws  are  of  two  sorts.  The 
one  is  of  those  that  have  been  originally  enacted,  writ- 
ten, and  promulged,  by  tliose  that  had  the  l^islative  au- 
thority ;  and  such  are,  in  France,  the  edicts  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  kings.  The  other  is  of  such  laws,  of 
whose  origin  and  first  establishment  there  is  nothing  ap- 
pears, but  which  are  received  by  universal  approbation, 
and  by  the  constant -use  that  the  people  has  made  of 
them  time  out  of  mind ;  and  these  are  the  laws,  or  rules, 
to  which  we  give  the  name  of  customs.(a)(6)  Keeping 
this  distinction  in  view,  we  shall  readily  discover  which 
of  these  rules  have  an  application  to  statutes,  and  which 
not.  The  civil  law  doctrine  of  equitable  construction, 
as  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  us  with  much  qualificatioa,  and  is  to  be  taken  in  a 
very  restricted  sense. 

§  453.  Domat  lays  down  the  following  rules :  that  for 
the  right  understanding  of  a  rule,  it  is  not  enough  to  ap- 
prehend the  apparent  sense  of  the  words,  and  to  view  it 
by  itaelf ;  but  it  is  necessary  likewise  to  consider  if  there 
are  not  other  rules  that  limit  it.    For  it  is  certain,  that 
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ral  equity,  which,  being  the  universal  spirit  of  justioe, 
makes  all  the  rules,  and  assigns  to  every  one  its  proper 
use.  From  whence  we  must  infer,  that  it  is  the  know- 
ledge of  this  equity,  and  the  general  view  of  this  spirit  of 
the  laws,  that  is  the  first  foundation  of  the  use,  and  par- 
ticular interpretation  of  all  rules.  This  principle  of  in- 
terpreting the  laws  by  equity,  does  not  only  respect  the 
laws  of  nature,  but  reaches  likewise  to  the  arbitrary 
laws,  they  being  all  of  them  founded  upon  tho  laws  of 
nature,  as  has  been  observed  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
the  Treatise  of  Laws.  But  to  this  principle  of  equity  we 
must  add,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  interpretation  of  ai^ 
bitrary  laws,  another  principle  which  is  peculiar  to  them, 
and  that  is,  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  which  deter- 
mines how  far  the  arbitrary  laws  regulate  the  use  and 
interpretation  of  this  equity.  For  in  this  kind  of  laws, 
the  temperament  of  equity  is  restrained  to  what  is  agree- 
able to  the  intention  of  tlie  lawgiver,  and  is  not  extend* 
ed  to  whatever  might  have  appeared  to  be  equitable,  be- 
fore the  arbitrary  law  was  enacted.(a) 

§  454.  In  order  to  make  a  right  use  of  this  fundamoi- 
tal  principle  for  the  interpretation  of  laws,  which  ii 
equity,  it  is  not  enough  to  observe  in  each  rule  what  the 
light  of  reason  finds  to  be  equitable  in  its  expression, 
and  in  the  extent  which  it  seems  to  have ;  but  wo  must 
join  to  this  a  general  view  of  universal  equity,  that  we 
may  discern  in  the  cases  which  are  to  be  regulated,  whe- 
ther there  are  not  other  rules  that  demand  a  justice  alto- 
gether different,  to  the  end  we  may  not  pervert  any  rule 
from  its  true  use,  and  that  we  may  apply  to  the  matters 
of  fact,  and  to  their  circumstances,  the  rules  tliat  agree 
to  them.  And  if  they  are  natural  laws,  we  are  to  re- 
concile them  by  the  extent  and  limits  of  their  truth ;  or 


(a)  Domat*!  Civil  Law,  Prel.  B.  p.  8|  tit.  i.  aee.  2. 
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if  they  are  arbitrary  laws,  we  are  to  fix  their  equity  by  / 
the  intention  of  the  lawgiver.(a)  ,' 

§  455.  All  rules,  whether  natural  or  arbitrary,  have 
dieir  use,  such  as  it  is  assigned  to  every  one  of  them  by 
umversal  justice,  which  is  the  spirit  of  them  all.  Thus, 
the  application  of  the  laws  is  to  be  made,  by  discerning 
what  it  is  that  this  spirit  demands ;  which  in  natural 
laws  is  equity ;  and  in  arbitrary  laws  is  the  intention  of 
the  lawgiver.  And  it  is  in  this  discerning  faculty  that 
the  science  of  the  law  does  chiefly  consist.(A)(c) 

§  456.  If  it  happens  that  a  natural  rule  being  applied 
to  some  case  which  it  seems  to  include,  there  follows 
from  such  application  a  decision  contrary  to  equity,  we 
must  from  thence  conclude  that  the  rule  is  not  rightly 
applied,  and  that  it  is  by  some  other  rule  that  this  case 
ought  to  be  judged.((f) 

§  457.  If  an  arbitrary  law  being  applied  to  a  case 
which  it  seems  to  include,  there  follows  a  consequence 
contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  the  rule  ought 
not  to  be  extended  to  that  case.(e) 

§  458.  We  must  not  take  for  injustices  contrary  to 
equity,  or  to  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  those  deci- 
sions  which  seem  to  have  some  hardship  in  them,  which 
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no  temperament  can  be  applied  to  the  law  without  an- 
nulling it.  (a) 

§  459.  If  the  hardship  or  rigor  of  a  law  be  not  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  the  law,  and  inseparable  from  i^ 
but  that  the  law  may  have  its  effect  by  an  interpretatka 
which  mitigates  the  said  rigor,  and  by  some  tempera- 
ment which  equity,  that  is,  the  spirit  of  the  law,  re- 
quires ;  we  must  in  this  case  prefer  equity  to  the  rigor 
which  the  letter  of  the  law  seems  to  demand,  and  follow 
rather  the  spirit  and  intendment  of  the  law,  than  the 
strict  and  rigid  way  of  interpreting  it.(&)(c) 

§  460.  It  follows  from  the  foregoing  rules,  that  we 
cannot  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  either  that  the  li- 
gor  of  the  law  ought  to  be  always  followed,  contrary  to 
the  temperament  of  equity,  or  that  it  ought  always  to 
yield  to  equity.  But  this  rigor  becomes  an  injustice  in 
the  cases  in  which  the  law  T\ill  admit  of  an  equitabk 
interpretation ;  and  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  just  rule  ill 
the  cases  where  such  an  interpretation  would  destroy  the 
law.(cZ)  Thus,  the  word  rigor  of  the  law  is  taken  either 
for  a  hardship  that  is  unjust  and  odious,  and  no  ways 
conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  or  for  a  rule  thit 
is  inflexible,  but  which  has  nevertheless  its  justice.  And 


(a)  Domaf  8  Civil  Law,  Prel.  B.  p.  10,  tit.  i.  sec.  2,  pi.  4. 

(b)  Placuit  in  omnibus  rebus  praecipuam  esse  justitis  ssquitatisque,  qmm 
stricti  juris,  rationem.  L.  8,  C.  de  judic.  Bcnignius  legis  interpreUnda 
sunt,  quo  voluntas  earum  conservetur.  L.  18,  if.  de  legib.  Etsi  maiime 
Terba  legis  hunc  habent  intellectual,  tamen  mens  legislatoris  aliud  volt.  L. 
13,  sec.  2,  fT.  de  excus.  tut.  Haec  sequitas  suggerit,  etsi  jure  deficiamor.  L. 
2,  sec.  5,  in  f.  if.  de  aqua  et  aqua:  pIuT.  arc.  Ubicumque  judieem  cqiiitas 
moverit.  L.  21,  if.  de  interrog.  Naturalem  potius  in  se,  quam  eivflemhi* 
bet  equitatem.  Siquidem  civilis  deficit  actio,  sed  natun  aequum  est.  L.  Ii 
sec.  1,  fT.  si  is  qui  test.  lib.  Benigniorem  interpretationem  sequi,  non  miaM 
jttstius  est,  quam  tutius.  L.  192,  sec.  1,  fi*.  de  reg.  jur.  Semper  id  dobii 
benigniora  prsferenda  sunt.  L.  56,  eod.  Rapiendi  occaaio  est,  que  pnebd 
benignius  responsum.     L.  168,  cod. 

(c)  Domat's  Civil  Law,  Prel.  B.  p.  10,  tit.  i.  see.  S,  pi.  5. 

(d)  This  article  is  a  eoneeqaence  of  the  foregoing  rules. 
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we  must  be  careful  never  to  confound  the  uae  of  these 
two  ideas ;  but  we  ought  to  make  a  right  discemmeot, 
and  to  apply  either  the  just  severity,  or  the  tempera- 
ment of  equity,  according  to  the  preceding  rules  and 
those  which  follow.(a) 

§  461.  It  is  never  free  and  indifferent  for  us  to  choose 
either  the  rigor  of  the  law,  or  equity,  so  as  to  be  at  lib- 
erty in  one  and  tlie  same  case  to  apply  either  the  one  or 
the  other  indifferently  and  without  injustice.  But  in  ev- 
ery fact,  we  must  determine  ourselves  either  to  the  one 
or  to  the  other,  according  to  the  circumstances,  and  to 
what  the  spirit  of  the  law  requires.  Thus,  we  must 
judge  according  to  the  rigor  of  the  law,  if  the  law  ad- 
mits of  no  mitigation  ;  or  according  to  the  temperament 
of  equity,  if  the  law  will  bear  it.(/»)(c) 

§  462.  The  obscurities,  ambiguities,  and  other  defects 
of  expression,  which  may  render  the  sense  of  a  law  du- 
bious, and  all  the  other  difficulties  of  understanding 
aright,  and  applying  justly  the  laws,  ought  to  be  resolved 
by  the  sense  that  is  most  natural,  that  has  the  greatest 
relation  to  the  subject,  that  is  most  conformable  to  the 
intention  of  the  lawgiver,  and  most  agreeable  to  equity. 
And  this  is  discovered  by  the  several  views  of  the  na- 
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§  463.  For  understanding  aright  the  sense  of  a  law, 
we  ought  to  consider  well  all  the  words  of  it,  and  ita 
preamble,  if  there  be  any,  that  we  may  judge  of  the 
meaning:  of  the  law  bv  its  motives  and  by  the  whde 
tenor  of  what  it  prescribes ;  and  not  to  limit  its  sense, 
to  what  may  appear  different  from  its  intention,  ei- 
ther in  one  part  of  the  law  taken  separately,  or  by  a 
defect  in  the  expression.  But  we  must  prefer  to  this 
foreign  sense  of  a  defective  expression,  that  which  ap- 
pears otherwise  to  be  evident  by  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
law.  Thus,  it  is  to  transgress  against  the  rules  and  spi- 
rit of  laws,  to  make  use,  either  in  giving  of  judgment, 
or  counsel,  of  any  one  part  of  a  law  taken  separatdj 
from  the  rest,  and  wrested  to  another  sense  than  what 
it  has  when  it  is  united  to  the  whole.(a)(6) 

§  4G4.  If  there  happens  to  be  omitted  in  a  law^  any 
thing  that  is  essentiiil  to  it,  or  that  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence  of  its  dis{)osition,  and  that  tends  to  give  to  the 
law  its  entire  effect,  according  to  its  motive,  wre  may  in 
this  case  supply  what  is  wanting  in  the  expression,  and 
extend  the  disposition  of  the  law  to  w-hat  is  included 
within  its  intention,  although  not  expressed  in  the 
words.  (c)(</) 


(n)  Tncivile  est  nisi  tola  le«ifi  pprsj.ccta,  una  aliqna  particiila  ejus  proposiia. 
judicarc,  vcl  rcsponrlorp.  L.  21,  iY.  do  Icgih.  Verbum  ex  lepibiis,  sic  accipi- 
endum  est,  tarn  ex  Ics^um  seiitentia,  qunm  ex  verbis.  L.  6,  sec.  1,  fT  de  verb, 
sign.  Elsi  inaxinie  verba  lej^is  hnnc  liabeat  inlellectum,  tamen  mens  legisla- 
toris  alind  vult.  L.  13,  sec.  "2,  fl".  de  exnis.  tut.  See  the  preceding  articles. 
See  upon  the  word  preamhlo  the  KUth  Tiaw,  sec.  1,  ff.  de  verb.  obi. 

(b)  Domains  (.'ivil  Law,  Prel.  13.  p.  12,  tit.  i.  sec.  2,  pi.  10. 

(c)  Quod  Icgibus  oniissum  e.-*t,  non  oinittclur  reli^ione  judicantium.  L. 
13,  ff.  de  tesiib.  Quotics  lege  alicpiin  unum  vcl  allerum  introduclum  est,  booi 
occasio  est,  ciriera  qua*  l^ndunt  ad  eanndem  ulililalem,  vel  interpretaiione,  vel 
certe  jurisdicliono  sup[»leri.  L.  13.  fl".  de  legib.  Supplet  pra-tor  in  eo  qnod 
legidecst.  L.  II,  fl".  do  pnrj-or.  verb.  Licet  urationis  sub  divo  Marco  habi- 
ts verba  deficiant,  is  lamen  qui  post  contracias  nuptias  narui  susc  curator  di' 

(d)  Dumat's  Civil  Law,  Prcl.  B.  p.  12,  tit.  i.  sec.  9,  pi.  11. 
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§  465.  If  tlic  words  of  a  law  express  clearly  the  sense 
and  ioteotion  of  the  law,  we  must  hold  to  that.  But  if 
the  true  sense  of  the  law  cannot  be  sufDciently  under- 
stood by  the  interpretations  that  may  be  made  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  that  have  bceu  just  now  explained, 
or  that  the  sense  of  the  law  being  clear,  there  arise  from 
it  inconveniences  to  the  public  good,  we  must  ia  this 
case  have  recourse  to  the  prince,  tu  learn  of  him  his  ia- 
tention  as  to  what  is  liable  to  itUcrpirtation,  cx})lanaiion, 
otmUi^ation;  whether  it  be  for  understanding  the  law 
or  mitigating  its  sevcrity.(a)(i) 

§  46G.  If  the  true  meanmg  of  a  law  being  well  known, 
although  we  are  ignorant  of  its  motive,  there  seems  to 


tur,  excuiare  »e  debi^i,  ne  iiia.iiircsiam  seiiicnibni  ejus  olTendat.  L.  1T,C.  da 
excuB.  lut.  KJiciiiiiiiJem  Tectiaccasnhunt ;  Pumpoiiius  autem  ail,  Bentenliain 
edicti  pDrrzgendam  esse  ad  hire.  L.  T,  sec.  3,  fT.  do  jurisd.  See  in  Ihia  aeo- 
tioD  the  SUi,  2i!d  and  '23ii  ariicles,  which  serve  as  exuniples  of  this. 

(a)  I^egca  sactitisslmu  qua;  cnnaliinguiil  hominun  vilas,  intelMgi  ab  omni- 
bus debent,  ut  universi  prcscripto  earum  inanirosiius  cognito,  Tel  inhibita  de- 
cUnent,  vel  petmissa  scctenlui.  Si  quid  vera  in  ilsdem  leglbus  laluni  forUa- 
•ia  obscurius  fuctit,  opoitel  id  ab  imperaturia  inlerp  relatione  paiefieii,  duri- 
tiamque  legum,nu3lra:  humanilati  incongruam,cmcndari.  L.  1),  C.  do  leg. 
r  squitateru,  jusque  interpositinn  inlerprelalicmem,  titibis  solis  et  oportet 
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arise  from  it  sonic  inconvenience  that  cannot  be  avoided 
by  a  reasonable  interpretation,  we  must  presume  that  the 
law  has  nevertheless  its  usefulness  and  its  equity  found- 
ed upon  some  view  of  the  public  good,  which  ought  to 
make  us  prefer  the  sense  and  authority  of  the  law  to  the 
reasonings  that  may  be  brought  against  it.  For  other- 
wise manv  laws,  verv  useful  and  well  established,  would 
be  overthrown  cither  by  some  other  view^s  of  equity  or 
by  sublilty  oi  reasoning.(^/)(/>) 

§  407.  The  laws  which  are  in  favor  of  that  which  the 
public  good,  hunjanity,  religion,  the  liberty  of  making 
contracts  and  testaments,  and  other  such  like  motives, 
render  favorable,  and  those  which  are  made  in  favor  of 
anv  persons,  are  to  be  intcri)reted  in  as  large  an  extent 
as  the  favor  of  tliese  motives,  joined  with  equity,  is  able 
to  give  them,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  interpreted  strict- 
ly, nor  applied  in  such  manner  as  to  be  turned  to  the 
prejudice  of  those  j)orsons  in   whose  favor  they  were 

nKide.(O(^0 


(a)  Non  omnium  qiia^  :i  majoribiis  ct»nsiitiiia  sunt  raiio  reddi  potest.  L  20| 
ff.  de  Icjjib.  vi  id^o  raiionrs  eornni  qna^  constiluuntur,  inquiri  con  oportet, 
alioquis  multa  ox  lii.<  i[un-  t-crtn  sunt,  sulivrrtniitur.  L.  21,  eoJ.  Dispuiare 
dc  piinripali  jii.lio;<»  mni  oj  nrt'^t.  L.  ?>,  (-.  d  •  rrim.  Saoril.  Multi  jure  ci- 
vili  contra  ratioiinn  rlu-piit.indi,  j)ro  utililiue  comrniini  reoejita  esse,  innumen- 
bilibus  rebus  probari  juitrst.     L.  51,  soc.  'J,  IF.  nd  1.  A«|u:]. 

{b)  I)omai"d  (.-ivil   Lnw,  Prcl.  h.  p.  i:>,  lit.  i.  sec.  'J,  pi.  13. 

(a)  Nulla  juris  r.itio,  aut  iP'piil.iii^  bjMiiciriiias  patitur,  ut  qiia?  salubriter  pro 
rtil'.ialc  honiifium  intrcduiMiniiir,  <'a  nos  (imiore  initTprotaiiono,  conira  ipso- 
rum  commoilurn  pnxlu-ariins  :m1  hevcrltatoin.  L.  '2o.il'.  de  jpijib.  Aliam  can- 
sam  essf*  inr?lltuti(>:i:.s  <p!n-  boiiiL'riP  accipf  rrtur.  L.  1!),  \\\  dc  lib.  et  post,  prop- 
ter piibliiMHi  uiilit.-'toin striotam  raiionom  insuiuT  habomiis,  quae  nonnuQ- 

oiiam  in  aniluizuis  roliuionuiu  qujpslionibus  ornitti  solet.  Nam  sumniam  esse 
riiiionem  qua*  pro  rcIi«,Mone  Tacit  L.  -13,  ff.  do  relig.  et  s'jrnpt.  funerum. 
Onod  favorc  quorumdaiu  consiitulum  est,  quibusdam  casibua  ad  la^sioQcm 
pprum  nolumus  invcntuin  videri.     L.  (i,  C.  dc  Icgib.  Icrjem  enim  utilem  rei- 

nisblicff  ■ adjuvandam  interpretatione.     L.  fi4,  m*c.  1,  ff.  de  condil.  et  dem. 

i;^  an  example  of  tbc  last  part  of  tbis  rule  in  tbe  ninth  article  of  the  third 
lection  of  the  contract  of  sale ;  and  another  in  the  third  law,  sec.  5,  ff.  da 
-irb.  cd.     The  rest  needs  no  example. 

(M  Domat's  Civil  T-aw,  Prol.  J^  p.  13,  tit.  i.  fee.  2,  pi.  14. 
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§  468.  The  laws  which  restrain  our  natural  liberty, 
such  as  those  that  forbid  any  tiling  that  is  not  in  itseir 
unlawful,  or  which  derogate  in  any  other  manner  from 
the  general  law;  the  laws  which  inflict  punishments  for 
crimes  and  olfences,  or  penalties  in  civil  matters  ;  those 
which  prescribe  certain  formalities ;  the  laws  which  ap- 
pear to  have  any  hardship  in  them  ;  tiiose  which  permit 
disinheriting  and  others  the  like,  are  to  be  interpreted  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  applied,  beyond  what  is 
clearly  expressed  in  the  law,  to  any  consequences  to 
which  the  laws  do  not  extend.  And  on  the  contrary,  we 
ought  to  give  to  such  laws  all  the  temperament  of  equity 
and  humanity  that  they  are  capable  of.(a)(&) 

§  469.  If  any  law  or  custom  happens  to  be  established 
upon  particular  considerations,  contrary  to  other  rules, 
or  to  the  general  law,  it  ought  nut  to  be  drawn  to  any 
consequence  beyond  the  cases  which  the  words  of  the 
law  mark  expressly.(c) 

(o)  Thia  is  a  consequence  nf  the  preceding  rules.  Inlerprelatione  legnm 
p«enK  moUendte  sunt,  poiius  quam  aaperanils.  L,  42,  C  do  poin,  la  pieaali- 
buBcaosisbenignius  Inierpreundum  est.  L.  155,  sec.  ult.  IT.  da  reg.  Jut.  In 
lefioiibus  ciuaia  proniiirea  ad  leniialem  judicea  esae   debent,  in  grsviocibui 
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§  470.  If  the  laws  in  which  there  is  some  doubt  or 
other  ditficuity  have  any  relation  to  other  laws  which 
may  help  to  clear  up  their  sense,  we  must  prefer  to  aU 
other  interpretations  that  which  they  may  have  from 
the  other  laws.  Thus,  when  new  laws  have  reference 
to  old  ones,  or  to  ancient  customs,  or  ancient  laws  to 
modern  ones,  they  are  interpreted  one  by  the  otlier,  ac- 
cording to  their  common  intention,  in  so  far  as  the  lattar 
riaws  have  not  abrogated  the  former.(a)(6) 

§  471.  If  the  difficulties  which  may  happen  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  a  law  or  custom  are  explained  by  an  an- 
cient usage,  which  has  fixed  the  sense  of  the  law,  and 
which  is  confirmed  by  a  constant  series  of  uniform  de- 
creesy  we  must  stick  to  the  sense  declared  bv  the  con- 
stant  practice,  which  is  the  best  interpreter  of  law8.(c)(d) 

§  472.  All  laws  extend  to  every  thing  that  is  essential 
to  their  intention.  Thus,  the  laws  allowing  males  to 
marry  at  tlie  age  of  fourteen  years  complete,  and  females 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  it  is  a  consequence  of  these  laws, 
that  those  who  marry,  can  bind  themselves,  although 
minors,  to  the  perforniancc  of  the  articles  agreed  on  in 
marriage,  which  relate  to  the  wife's  portion,  her  jointure, 
the  community  of  goods,  and  other  matters  of  the  like 
nature.  Thus,  judges  being  established  to  administer 
justice,  their  authority  extends  to  every  thing  that  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  exercise  of  their  functions ;  such  as  the 


(a)  Non  est  novum,  ut  priurcs  leges  ad  postcriores  trahantur.  L.  36,  ff.  dt 
legib.  iSed  et  porteriores  leges  ad  priores  pertinent :  nisi  contrariae  tint.  U- 
que  multiH  argiimentis  prubatur.     L.  28,  eod. 

(h)  Domut*s  Civil  Law,  Prel.  B.  p.  \i.  tit.  i.  sec.  2,  pi.  18. 

(c)  Si  de  interpretatiunc  legis  quairatur,  in  priniis  inspiciendum  ett  qoo  jait 
civitas  retro  in  cjusmodi  casibus  usa  suisset :  optima  eniin  est  leguoi  interdict 
oonsuetudo.  L.  37,  if.  de  legibus.  Nam  impcrutor  neater  Severut  reieripiil 
in  ambiguitatibus,  quie  ex  legibus  proficiscuntur,  consueludincm,  aut  reim 
perpetuo  similiter  judicatarum  authoritatem,  vim  Icgis  obtinere  debere.  L 
38,  eod. 

(J)  Domafs  Civil  Law,  Prel.  B.  p.  14,  lit.  i.  see.  2,  pi.  19. 
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right  of  inflicting  penalties  on  those  wlio  contmvene  the 
orders  of  justice  :  and  it  is  tlie  same  thing  as  to  all  the 
other  consequences  of  their  ministry. (a)(6) 

§  473.  In  the  laws  which  permU  any  thing,  we  draw 
the  consequence  from  the  greater  to  the  lesser.  Thus, 
those  who  have  a  riglit  to  give  away  their  goods  for 
nothing,  have  much  more  a  right  to  sell  them.  And  in 
like  manner,  those  who  have  a  riglit  to  appoint  execu- 
tors by  a  testament,  have  with  much  greater  reason  a 
right  to  bequeath  particular  legacies  (6)(f/) 

§  474.  In  the  laws  which  forbid  any  thing,  we  draw 
the  consequence  from  the  lesser  to  tlie  greater.  Thus, 
prodigals,  who  are  not  allowed  1o  have  the  management 
of  their  own  estate,  are  with  much  greater  reason  ren- 
dered incapable  of  alienating  it.  Thus,  those  who  are 
declared  to  be  unworthy  of  some  ofilce,  or  some  honor, 
are  much  more  unworthy  of  a  greater  office,  and  of  a 
more  considerable  honor.  (e)(/) 


(a)  Httc  KKjuitas  suggerit,  etsi  jure  deliciamur.  L.  2,  mc.  5,  in  f.  ff.  da 
ftqna.  et  aquv  plucix  ircend.  Kiliuii  quidem  verba  cessabunt  :  Pomponiua  au- 
tern  *it,  eenlenliani  cdicli  poni^endam  esae  3d  tiecc.  L.  7,  sec.  S,  IT.  de  juriBd. 
Cui  juriadiclio  dila  est,  ea  quuque  caoceaaa  ease  videnlur,  aine  quibua  juris- 
dictio  explicaii  non  putull.     L.  Q,  eod.     Ity  the  law  of  England  ininnn  can 
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§  475.  Tliis  extension  of  laws  from  the  lesser  to  the 
greater,  and  from  the  greater  to  the  lesser,  is  limited  to 
the  things  which  are  of  the  same  kind  with  those  that 
are  mentioned  in  the  law,  or  which  arc  such  that  its 
motive  ought  to  be  extended  to  them,  as  in  the  examples 
of  the  foregoing  articles.(ff)  But  we  must  not  draw  the 
consequence  either  from  the  greater  to  the  lesser,  or 
from  the  lesser  to  the  greater,  when  they  are  things  of  a 
different  kind,  or  such  as  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  not  ap- 
plicable to.(6)  Thus,  the  law  which  permits  persons 
who  have  attained  to  the  years  of  marriage,  although 
minors,  to  bind  themselves  by  contracts  of  marriage,  and 
to  engage  their  estates  for  the  performance  of  the  cove- 
nants that  are  conse([uences  of  the  marriage,  would  be 
wrongfully  applied  to  other  sorts  of  contracts,  althougli 
of  less  importance.  Thus,  the  liberty  which  an  adult 
person  has  in  his  minority,  to  devise  his  whole  estate  bj 
will,  would  not  be  rightly  extended  to  the  liberty  of 
making  over  any  part  of  it  by  a  deed  or  gift  that  should 
take  effect  in  his  lifetime.  Thus,  the  power  which  be- 
longs to  a  lord  of  a  nuiiior,  who  has  a  royalty,  or  ample 
jurisdiction  for  the  administration  of  justice  within  his 


(a)  In  eo  quod  plus  sit,  semper  inest  ct  minus.  L.  110,  (![,  de  reg.  jsr. 
Cum  quis  possit  alienare,  poierit  et  conseniire  alifnationi.  L.  163,  eod. 
Lex  Julia,  quae  dc  dotali  prasdio  prospexit,  ne  id  maritu  liceat  obligare,  aut 
alienare,  plenius  interpretanda  est,  ut  etiam  de  sponsn  idem  juris  sit,  quod  de 
marito.     L.  4,  ff.  dc  fundo  dot. 

(b)  Thus,  in  the  ancient  Roman  law,  the  license  which  fathers  had  to  take 
away  the  lives  of  their  children,  did  not  extend  to  the  license  of  depriving 
ihem  of  their  liberty,  and  makin^^  them  slaves.     Libertati  a  majoribus  tantum 
impensum  est,  ut  partibus,  qiiibus  jus  vita*  in  liberas  necisq ;  potestas  olia 
crat  permissa,  libertatcm  cripcre  non  liceret.     L.  ult.  C  de  pair,  potett. 
Thus  in  the  same  Roman  law,  it  was  lawful  for  a  man  to  give  to  his  coocu- 
bine,  but  not  to  his  wife.    V.  I.  58,  et  tot.  Tit.  ff.  de  donat.  inter  vir.  et  uxor. 
Thus  by  the  same  law,  a  husband  was  allowed  to  sell  the  lands  which  he  got 
with  his  wife  in  marriage,  if  she  consented  to  it ;  but  he  could  not  mortgage 
them,  not  even  with  her  consent.    Lex  Julia  fundi  dotalis  Italici  altenaiionem 
prohibebat  fieri  a  marito  non  consentientc  mulierc  :  hypothecam  autcm  nee  ti 
mulicr  conscntiebat.     L.  un.  sec.  15,  C.  dc  rci  ux.  act. 
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own  lordship,  by  the  special  grant  of  the  sovereign, 
would  be  wrongfully  applied  to  such  as  have  grants  only 
of  au  inferior  jurisdiction,  and  in  causes  of  lesser  mo- 
ment. Thus,  the  power  of  a  lord  chief  justxe  will  not 
infer  that  of  a  constable  or  bailiff  Thus,  the  laws 
which  brand  persons  with  infamy,  would  not  be  rightly 
extended  to  the  conhscation  of  goods,  although  honor  is 
much  more  valuable  than  any  goods.(a) 

§  476.  Mackeldey,  in  his  Compendium  of  Modern  Civil 
Law,  considers  the  doctrine  of  interpretation,  in  its  appli- 
cation to  legal  transactions.  He  divides  and  explains 
this  doctrine  in  the  following  manner:  "The  interpre- 
tation of  legal  transactions  is  of  three  kinds,  viz.  authen- 
tica,  usualis,  or  doctnncdis ;  according  as  it  proceeds  from 
the  parties  themselves,  or  is  founded  on  the  ordinary  use 
of  language,  or  on  the  rules  of  juridical  hermeneutics. 
1.  In  the  intcrprctatio  autftentica,  a  distinction  is  to  be 
made  between  contracts  and  testaments.  In  construing 
testaments,  the  doubtful  passage  must  be  taken  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  testator  wished  it  to  be  undrstood,(6) 
The  same  rule  applies  to  all  otiier  acts  and  instruments 
which  proceed  from  a  single  party.  But  where  several 
parties  concur  in  a  transaction,  its  authentic  interprcta- 
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ployed  them  in  a  diflferent  meaning.(a)  Whenever  cases 
of  this  kind  occur  in  practice,  it  is  important  to  ascertain 
whether  the  doubt,  which  arises  from  the  expressions 
used  in  the  transaction,  has  not  previously  presented 
itself  and  been  removed  by  judicial  decision. (6)  3.  In 
the  interpretatio  doctrinalis  the  following  rules  are  to  be 
observed:  L  Every  obscure  and  doubtful  passage  is  to 
be  explained  according  to  the  intention  of  the  parties; 
and  this  we  must  endeavor  to  ascertain  from  the  words, 
the  usage  of  language,  and  also  from  the  respective  cir- 
cumstances and  relations  of  the  parties  to  the  transae- 
tion.(c)  2.  If  their  real  intention  cannot  be  discovered 
with  certainty,  the  obscure  passage  must  be  explained 
in  such  a  manner  as  will  deviate  the  least  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  transaction,  and  hence  adversely  to  him  who 
puts  in  a  claim  which  deviates  from  the  nature  of  the 
transaction,  and  who  ought  therefore  to  have  been  care- 
ful to  employ  a  clearer  mode  of  expression .(d)  3.  If  there 
be  a  doubt  respecting  the  amount  of  the  debt,  the  doubt- 
ful passage  must  be  explained  in  such  manner  as  is  least 
unfavorable  to  the  promiser.(t')  4.  And  lastly,  if,  from 
the  words  employed  in  the  transaction,  it  is  altogether 
uncertain  and  doubtful  what  the  party  or  parties  in- 
tended, the  transaction  is  invalid ;(/)  yet  it  is  a  principle 


(a)  Arg.  fr.  37,  38,  D.  1,  3.— Fr.  21,  sec.  1,  in  fin.  D.  28,  1.  See  alaofr. 
69,  sec.  1,  D.  32.— Fr.  9-12,  D.  33,  6. 

(b)  E.  g.  fr.  13,  pr.  D.  28,  2.— Ft,  17,  sec.  1,  D.  30.— Fr.  10,  aec.  1,  D. 

31  5. 

(c)  Fr.  219,  D.  50,  16.— Fr.  67,  D.  50,  17.— E.  g.  fr.  3,  sec.  all.  D.  33, 

10.— Fr.  33,  D.  34,  2.— Fr.  22,  D.  34,  1.— Fr.  14,  D.  33,  1.— Fr.  75,  D.  39. 

(d)  Interpretatio  facienda  est  Rccundum  naturam  negotii :  fr.  3,  D.  13,1* 
Fr.  11.  sees.  1,  2,  D.  19,  1. — Fr.  72,  pr.  D.  18,  1. — Interpretatio  facienda 
est  contra  eum,  qui  clarius  loqui  potuisaet  ac  debuiaset.  Fr.  172,  pr.  D.  50, 
17.— Fr.  39,  D.  2,  14.— Fr.  21,  D.  18,  1.- Fr.  38,  sec.  18,  D.  45,  1.— Fr. 
26,  D.  34,  5. 

(e)  In  dubio  id  quod  minimum  est  sequimur.     Fr.  9,  34,  D.  50,  17.    Fr. 
52,  D.  19,  2.— Fr.  1,  sec.  4,  J).  45,  1. 

(/)  Fr.  188,  D.  50,  17.— Fr.  2,  fr.  10,  pr.  fr.  21,  87,  28,  D.  34,  5. 
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of  law,  that  the  inteipretation  of  a  transaction  shall  favor 
its  validity  as  far  as  possible. "(«)C^)  These  rules  have  a 
more  direct  applicatioa  to  deeds  and  tcstameats  than  to 
statutes ;  although  they  serve  in  some  respects  to  eluci- 
date the  general  doctrine  of  interpretation  now  under 
consideration. 

§  477.  No  civil  law  writer  has  laid  down  rules  of  in- 
terpretation with  greater  precision  than  Vattel.  We 
shall  now  proceed  to  state  such  elementary  rules  as  we 
deduce  from  this  writer,  so  far  as  we  consider  them  ap- 
plicable to  statutes.  We  shall  not  quote  his  precise 
language,  but  extract  from  it  those  rules  which  we  apply 
to  statutes.  We  give  these  elementary  rules  from  a 
conviction  that  tliey  will  greatly  assist  (he  legal  student 
in  getting  a  clear  understanding  of  the  reason  and  foim- 
dation  upon  which  the  rules  hereafter  stated  rest;  and 
also  from  our  firm  conviction,  that  what  Domat  has  said 
is  true  to  a  great  extent,  when  applied  to  the  present 
age.  He  has  justly  remarked :  "  There  is  great  danger 
of  misapplying  the  rules  of  law,  if  we  have  not  ample 
knowledge  of  all  the  particular  rules,  and  of  the  several 
views  that  are  necessary  for  interpreting  and  apply- 
ing them  aright."(c)    Tliis  remark  is  as  pertinent  to 
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which  the  words  naturally  present ;  to  go  elsewhere  in 
search  of  conjecture  in  order  to  restrict  or  extend  the 
act,  would  be  but  an  attempt  to  elude  it.  Such  a  me- 
/  thod,  if  once  admitted,  would  be  exceedingly  dangerous, 
for  there  would  be  no  law,  however  definite  and  precise 
in  its  language,  which  might  not  by  interpretation  be  ren- 
dered useless.  However  luminous  each  clause  might 
be, — however  clear  and  precise  the  terms  of  it,  all  this 
would  be  of  no  avail,  if  it  be  allowed  to  go  in  quest  of 
extraneous  arguments,  to  prove  that  it  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood in  the  sense  which  it  naturally  presents.  Puf- 
fendorff  says,  "  If  the  words  of  the  law  express  cleaily 
the  sense  and  intention,  we  must  hold  to  that.(a) 

§  479.  The  next  general  maxim  which  may  be  ap- 
plied to  statutes  is  this :  that  if  the  framers  of  a  statute 
use  language  that  is  wholly  unintelligible,  or  which  oon- 
veys  no  meaning,  courts,  by  interpretation,  cannot  make 
it  express  what  upon  its  face  remains  unexpressed,  or 
which  cannot,  by  any  fair  rule  of  interpretation,  be  made 
out  of  the  language  the  law-maker  has  seen  fit  to  employ. 
Such  an  instance  as  this  will  rarely  if  ever  occur  in  any 
modern  act  of  the  legislature. 

§  480.  The  sole  object  of  interpretation  of  a  statute 
is,  to  discover  the  intention  of  the  framers.  That  inten- 
tion is,  however,  sometimes  very  obscurely  expressed. 
Whenever  we  meet  with  an  obscurity  in  a  statute,  wc 
are  to  consider  what  probably  were  the  ideas  of  those 
who  drew  the  act,  and  to  interpret  it  accordingly. (6) 
This  is  the  general  rule  for  all  interpretation.  It  partic- 
ularly serves  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  particular  ex- 
pressions, whose  signification  is  not  sufficiently  determi- 
nate. Pursuant  to  this  rule,  we  should,  in  remedial 
statutes,  take  those  expressions  in  their  utmost  latitudei 


(a)  Law  N.  Si  N.  pr.  b.  p.  13,  sec.  12.     <A)  Vattel,  b.  2,  c.  17,  sec.  270. 
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Trhen  it  seems  probable  from  the  language,  that  the  law 
nnker  had  in  view  every  thing  which  in  that  exteasive 
sense  the  words  are  capable  of  designating ;  and  on  the 
.  other  hand,  courts  should  restrict  their  meaning  if  from 
the  language  used,  it  is  evident  that  the  legislature  in- 
tended to  confine  the  act  strictly  to  what  would  be  com- 
prehended in  their  mere  limited  signification.  By  the 
same  rule,  a  clause  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  utmost 
latitude  which  the  strict  and  appropriate  meaning  of  the 
words  will  admit  of,  when,  from  the  language  used,  and 
the  context  and  purview  of  the  act,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  framers  of  the  act  had  in  view  every  thing  which 
the  words  in  their  strict  and  appropriate  meaning  com- 
prehend. But,  it  mu.st  be  interpreted  in  a  more  limited 
sense  when,  from  the  same  sources,  it  appears  manifest, 
that  the  legislature  did  not  mean  to  extend  it  to  all  cases 
and  to  every  thing  which  might  be  included  within  the 
strict  propriety  of  the  terms  used. 

§  481.  The  next  general  maxim  is,  that  the  words 
used  are  to  be  interpreted,  and  explained,  conformable  to 
general  usage.(rt)  Puffendorff  says :  "  As  for  the  words, 
the  rule  is,  unless  there  be  reasonable  objections  against 
it,  tbey  are  to  be  understood  in  their  proper  and  most 
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used  in  a  difTerent  sense,  or  unless  there  be  weighty  rea- 
sons for  it. 

§  482.  Languages  incessantly  vary,  and  the  significa- 
tion and  force  of  words  change  with  time.  The  com- 
mon usage  of  the  words  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  is 
the  true  criterion  by  which  to  determine  their  meaning. 
Hence,  in  order  to  correctly  interpret  ancient  statutes,  the 
court  should  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the 
words,  according  to  their  common  usage  among  the 
people,  at  the  era  of  their  enactment.  To  ascertain 
their  sense  according  to  such  common  usage,  resort  may 
be  had  to  what  definition  the  then  common  law  had  an- 
uextHJ  to  given  words,  if  any  had  been  annexed  ;  also  to 
the  sense  in  which  they  had  been  used  in  contempora- 
ne^ms  deeds,  and  by  contemporaneous  writers,  and  as 
the  use  of  language  is  governed  by  arbitrary  rules,  ety- 
mological or  grammatical  investigations,  were  they  pur- 
sued with  a  view  to  discover  the  true  import  of  the 
words,  would  seldom,  if  ever,  afford  a  sure  key  by  which 
to  unlock  the  mind  of  the  law^giver;  they  tlierefore  axe 
not  regarded  as  at  all  decisive  of  the  true  interpretation, 
and  are  not  to  be  strictly  or  universally  followed. 

§  IS'.).  'IVchiiical  terms,  or  terms  peculiar  to  the  arts 
aiul  sciences,  ought  coiumouly  to  be  interpreted  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  given  tliem  by  the  masters  of  the 
art,  or  persons  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  art  or 
science  to  which  the  term  belongs.  If,  however,  the 
technical  or  other  terms  relate  to  thini:js  that  admit  of 
different  degrees,  a  strict  adherence  to  their  technical 
definition  is  not  always  required,  and  in  that  case,  the 
terms  may  be  construed  in  a  sense  the  most  agreeable 
to  the  context.(r/)  Puffendorff  lays  down  the  rule  thus: 
*•  As  for  terms  of  art,  w^hich  arc  above  the  reach  of  the 


(a)  Valtcl,  b.  2,  c.  17,  sees.  2TG,  2T7. 
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common  people,  the  rule  is,  that  they  be  taken  according 
to  the  definition  of  the  learned  in  such  art."(a) 

$  484.  Where  the  terms  are  ambiguous,  such  a  mean- 
ing should  always  be  affixed  to  the  words  used,  as  is 
most  suitable  to  the  subject  matter  or  purview  of  the  act 
This  rule  is  based  upon  the  reason,  that  the  office  of 
true  interpretation  is,  to  discover  the  thoughts,  or  rather 
the  Jntent  of  the  law-maker.  Hence,  whenever  the 
legislature  use  words  which  are  ambiguous,  or  which  are 
susceptible  of  many  different  significations,  it  is  pre- 
sumed they  were  intended  to  be  used  in  agreement  with 
the  general  subject  matter.(6) 

§  485.  If  an  expression  wliich  is  susceptible  of  dif- 
ferent meanings  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  same  sta- 
tute, it  may  not  have  the  same  signification  in  every 
instance  in  which  it  may  be  used,  as  it  may  be  governed 
by  the  subject  matter  in  its  immediate  context,  or  pro 
substrata  maieria.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  word  "  day"  has 
two  significations,  to  wit:  the  natural,  and  the  civil  day; 
the  former  being  the  period  between  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun ;  the  latter,  the  term  of  twenty-four  hours. 
Should  that  word  occur  in  the  same  s{atute,  in  different 
places,  the  immediate  context  of  the  one  having  refer- 
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ought  to  be  rejected ;  by  this  is  meant^  that  no  such  con- 
struction should  be  put  upon  a  statute  as  would  lead  to 
an  absurd  consequence*  This  rule  is  founded  upon  the 
presumption,  that  the  legislature  did  not  intend  an  ab- 
surdity, hence,  cis  that  intention  is  to  be  ascertained,  this 
presumption  leads  the  mind  to  the  conclusion,  that  any 
construction,  which  would  lead  to  such  consequences,  is 
not  the  true  one.  By  an  absurdity,  in  the  sense  in  wbidi 
we  now  use  the  term,  we  mean  not  only  that  which  is 
physically  impossible,  but  also  what  is  morally  so.  We 
regard  that  to  be  morally  impossible  which  is  contruy 
to  reason,  or  in  other  words,  that  which  could  not  be 
attributed  to  a  man  in  his  right  senses.(a) 

§  487.  The  rule  we  have  laid  down  in  the  preceding 
section  ought  to  be  followed,  when  the  statute  does  not, 
considered  in  itself,  present  either  obscurity  or  ambi- 
guity in  the  language.     For  the  uncertainty  of  the  sense 
to  be  given  to  a  law  does  not  proceed  solely  from  the 
obscurity  or  other  defect  in  the  expressions  used,  but 
also  from  the  limited  nature  of  the  human  mind,  which 
cannot  foresee  all  cases  and  circumstances,  nor  take  into 
view  all  the  consequences  of  what  may  be  enacted  ;  and 
also  from  the  impossibility  of  entering  into  that  immen- 
sity of  detail  which  would  be  necessary  to  meet  every 
possible  case  which  might  arise.   As  laws  must  necessa- 
rily deal  in  generals,  and  cannot  descend  to  particulars, 
and  as  interpretation  is  the  application  of  them  to  par- 
ticular cases,  as  the  presumption  is  against  an  absurd 
intent,  whenever  the  words,  taken  in  their  proper  and  or- 
dinary sense,  w^ould  lead  to  such  a  consequence,  the 
court  should  so  far  deviate  from  their  meaning,  as  to 
avoid  such  a  consequence. 

§  488.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed,  that  the  legislature 


(a)  Valtel,  1).  2,  c.  17,  sec.  282. 
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iateaded,  that  tlie  results  of  its  deliberute  act,  should 
prove  of  no  effect,  or  in  other  words,  a  nullily.  Hence, 
another  rule  of  construction  is,  that  no  statute  should  be 
so  construed  as  to  produce  such  au  efTect.  Indeed  this 
rule  is  properly  a  branch  of  the  preceding,  for,  to  destroy 
the  entire  force  and  effect  of  a  statute,  by  constnictioif, 
and  render  it  nugatory,  woidd  be  to  produce  an  absur- 
dity ;  that  is,  it  would  be  antngonistical  to  the  presump- 
tion that  something  was  intended  by  the  law.  It  would, 
in  effect,  be  equivalent  to  saying  that  when  something 
was  intended  nothing  was  in  fact  inunded,  as  construc- 
tion is  but  following  out  the  intendment  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  true  rule  is,  that  if  many  different  interpre- 
tations present  themselves  from  the  language  in  which 
the  law  is  expressed,  and  any  one  of  tliem  will  enable 
us  to  avoid  such  an  effect,  that  siiould  be  preferred, 
which  appears  to  be  the  most  agreeable  to  the  intention 
of  the  framers  of  the  statute,  for  that  would  be  most  con- 
sonant to  the  true  office  of  interpretation. 

§  489.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  statute,  in  some 
part,  is  expressed  in  obscure  or  equivocal  terms ;  in  other 
parts  the  same  terms  are  used  in  a  more  clear,  unequiv- 
ocal, and  precise  manner,  and  from  which  their  true 
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signification,  according  to  their  connection  and  relation 
to  other  words  in  the  context.  Hence  it  is  that  the  rule 
obtains,  that  every  part  and  the  whole  law  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  the  sense  gathered  from  the  whole  and 
each  expression,  not  so  much  the  signification  which  a 
particular  word  individually  would  admit  of,  as  that 
which  it  ought  to  have  from  the  context,  spirit  and  par- 
view  of  the  law.  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Roman  law: 
"  fncivilc  est  J  nisi  tot  a  lege  perspecta  una  aliqua  pariicula 
ejus  j^rojxmta  judivuiri  vil  nsponderc,''  It  is  only  in  this 
way  an  interpretation  can  be  made  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  all  parts  shall  be  made  consonant  with  each  other, 
so  that  what  follows  may  agree  with  what  precedes. 
This  should  always  be  done  by  interpretation,  unless  it 
evidently  appears,  that  by  subsequent  clauses,  the  fra- 
mers  intended  to  make  some  alteration  in  preceding 
ones;  so  too,  two  different  statutes,  enacted  at  differ- 
ent times,  may  have  such  a  relation  to  each  other,  and 
stand  so  intimately  connected,  as  that  the  one  may  serve 
as  a  key  to  the  true  interpretation  of  the  other,  and  upon 
this  principle  rests  the  doctrine  of  examining  all  statutes 
in  pari  matcrii. 

§  491.  The  reason  of  the  statute — that  is,  the  motires 
which  led  to  the  making  of  it,  the  object  in  contempla- 
tion at  the  time  the  act  was  passed,  is  another  criterion 
bv  which  to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  the  act.  At- 
tention  should  be  paid  to  the  circumstances  whenever 
there  is  question  either  of  explaining  an  obscure,  ambi- 
guous, indeterminate  passnge  in  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
or  of  applying  it  to  a  particular  case.  When  we  once 
know^  the  reason,  w  Inch  alone  determined  the  will  of 
the  law  makers,  we  ought  to  interpret  and  apply  the 
Avords  used  in  a  manner  suitable  and  consonant  to  that 
reason,  and  as  will  be  best  calculated  to  effectuate  the 
intent.  Great  caution  should  always  be  observed  in  the 
application  of  this  rule  to  particular  given  aises;  that  is, 
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we  ought  always  to  be  certain  that  we  do  know,  and 
have  actually  ascertained,  the  true  and  only  reason  which 
induced  the  act.  It  is  never  allowable  to  indulge  in 
vague  and  uncertain  conjectures,  or  in  supposed  reasons 
and  views  of  the  framers  of  an  act,  where  there  are 
Done  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Vattel,  in 
the  application  of  this  rule  to  deeds  and  treaties, 
holds : — If  the  piece  in  question  is  in  itself  obscure, — 
if,  in  order  to  discover  its  meaning,  we  have  no  other 
resource  than  the  investigation  of  the  author's  views 
or  the  raotivea  of  the  deed, — we  may  then  have  re- 
course to  conjecture,  and,  in  default  of  absolute  cer- 
tainty, adopt,  as  the  true  meaning,  that  which  has  the 
greatest  degree  of  probability  on  its  side.  But  it  is  a 
dangerous  abuse  to  go  without  necessity  in  search  of  mo- 
tives and  uncertain  views,  in  order  to  wrest,  restrict,  or 
extend  the  meaning  of  a  deed  which  is  of  itself  suffi- 
ciently clear,  and  carries  no  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it. 
Such  a  procedure  is  a  violation  of  that  incontestable 
maxim — that  it  is  not  allowable  to  interpret  what  has  no 
need  of  interpretation. (a)  Much  less  are  we  allowed, — 
when  the  author  of  a  piece  has  in  the  piece  itself  de- 
clared his  reasons  and  motives, — to  attribute  to  him 
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kind  of  interpretation,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  sev- 
eral motives  concur  to  determine  the  will  of  the  party 
who  speaks  in  a  law  or  a  promise.  Perhaps  the  com- 
hined  influence  of  all  those  motives  was  necessary  in  or- 
der  to  determine  his  will ; — perhaps  each  one  of  them, 
taken  individually,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  produce 
that  effect.  In  the  former  case,  if  we  are  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  it  was  onlv  in  consideration  of  several  concur- 
rent  reasons  and  motives  that  the  legislature  or  the  con- 
tracting i)arties  consented  to  the  law  or  the  contract,  the 
interpretation  and  application  ought  to  be  made  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  all  those  conciu'rent  reasons,  and 
none  of  them  must  be  overlooked.  But  in  the  latter 
case,  when  it  is  evident  that  each  of  the  reasons  which 
liave  concurred  in  determining  the  will,  was  sufficient  to 
produce  that  effect,  so  that  the  author  of  the  piece  in 
question  w^ould,  by  each  of  the  reasons  separately  con- 
sidered, have  been  induced  to  form  the  same  determina- 
tion which  he  has  formed  upon  all  the  reasons  taken  in 
the  aggregate,  his  words  nuist  be  so  interpreted  and  ap- 
plied as  to  make  tlicm  accord  with  each  of  those  rea- 
sons taken  iiulividually.  Suppose  a  prince  has  promised 
certain  advaiitaiifes  to  all  foroi^^n  Protestants  and  artisans 
who  will  conic  and  settle  in  his  states  :  if  that  prince  is 
in  no  want  of  suhjects,  but  of  artisans  only, — and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  a|)pears  that  he  does  not  choose  to 
have  any  other  subjects  than  Protestants, — his  promise 
nuist  be  so  interpreted  as  to  relate  onlv  to  such  foreiim- 
ers  as  unite  those  two  characters,  of  Protestants  and 
artisans.  But  if  it  is  evident  that  this  prince  wants  to 
people  his  country,  and  that,  although  he  would  prefer 
Protestant  subjects  to  others,  he'  has  in  particular  so 
great  a  want  of  artisans,  that  he  would  gladly  receive 
them,  of  whatever  religion  they  be, — his  words  should 
be  fciken  in  a  disjunctive  sense,  so  that  it  will  be  suffi- 
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cient  to  be  either  a  Protestant  or  an  artisan,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  promised  advantages. 

§  492.  To  avoid  tedious  and  complex  circumlocution, 
Vattel  makes  use  of  the  term  "  sufficient  reason  for  an 
act  of  the  will,"  to  express  whatever  has  produced  that 
act, — whatever  has  determined  the  will  on  a  particular 
occasion ;  whether  the  will  has  been  determined  by  a 
single  reason  or  by  many  concurrent  reasons.  That  suf- 
JkierU  reason,  then,  will  be  sometimes  found  to  consist  ia 
a  combination  of  many  different  reasons,  so  that,  where 
a  single  one  of  those  reasons  is  wanting,  the  suffident 
reason  no  longer  exists :  and  in  those  cases  where  we 
say  that  many  motives,  many  reasons,  have  concurred  to 
determine  the  will,  yet  so  as  that  each  in  particular 
would  have  been  aione  capable  of  producing  the  same 
effect, — there  will  then  be  many  sufficient  reasons  for  pro- 
ducing one  single  act  of  the  will.  Of  this  we  see  daily 
instances.  A  prince,  for  example,  declares  war  for  three 
or  four  injuries  received,  each  of  which  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  produced  the  declaration  of 
war.  (a) 

§  493.  Puffcndorff  says  :  "  But  that  which  helps  us 
most  in  the  discovery  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  law,  i 
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cur  together,  and  only  one  ceases,  the  others  do  not  im- 
mediately expire,  or  become  less  able  to  support  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  law.  Nay,  sometimes  the  general  reason  of 
the  thing  seems  to  draw  one  Avay,  and  the  absolute  will 
of  the  legislator  another,  and,  in  such  a  case,  the  will  of 
the  legislator  must  be  deemed  by  the  subjects  a  reason, 
which  if  it  be  but  clearly  signified,  although  not  altoge- 
ther so  congruous  to  the  law  of  prudence,  yet  suffices  to 
create  an  obligation.''  lie  illustrates  it  thus  :  ^'  Another 
instance  of  a  case  which  may  be  decided  from  the  reason 
of  the  law.  The  law  is,  that  those  who  in  a  storm 
forsake  the  ship,  shall  lose  all;  and  the  ship  and  the  la- 
ding shall  be  theirs  that  stay  in  it.  But  in  a  very  dismal 
tempest  all  forsake  the  ship,  except  one  sick  man  who 
is  not  able  to  get  out  and  escape:  the  ship  by  chance 
comes  safe  to  port ;  the  sick  man  seizes  it  as  his :  the 
owner  puts  in  his  plea  against  him.  Now  the  reason  of 
the  law  was,  that  those  who  had  exposed  their  lives  to 
save  the  ship  should  have  some  encouragement ;  but 
this  the  sick  man  cannot  pretend,  who  neither  stayed  in 
the  ship  upon  that  account,  neither  contributed  anything 
to  the  saving  of  it'\a) 

§  491.  Wlien  the  things  which  constitute  the  reason 
of  a  law  are  considered  as  not  actuallv  existinir,  but  sim- 
ply  as  possible, — or  in  other  words,  when  the  fear  of  an 
event,  as  the  result  of  a  given  act.  is  the  reason  which 
induced  the  legislature  to  enact  a  law,  no  case  can, 
by  construction,  be  exempted  from  it  other  than  sucli  an 
one  in  wliicli  it  can  be  proved  to  demonstration  that  the 
event  is  really  impossible.  Vattel  illustrates  this  rule 
thus :  '*  For  instance,  if  a  law  were  to  prohibit  Avalking 
the  streets  by  night  with  a  lighted  torch  or  caudle,  it 
would  be  an  unavailing  plea  for  the  transgressor  of  that 


^a)  PufloFidorfl;  b.  5,  ch    12,  p,n.  307,  S. 
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law  to  allege  that  no  mischief  had  ensued,  and  that  lie 
carried  his  torch  with  such  circumspection  that  no  ill 
consequence  was  to  be  apprehended."  Tlie  bare  possi- 
bility of  causing  a  conflagration  by  such  an  act,  induced 
the  law,  and  such  possibility  was  sufficient  to  have  ren- 
dered it  his  duty  to  have  obeyed  the  law. 

§  495.  The  doctrine  that  penal  statutes  are  to  be  con- 
strued strictly,  (as  well  as  all  or  nearly  all  the  other  rules 
of  interpretation  and  construction,)  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  civil  law  writers,  and  they  afford  us  the  most  cor^ 
rect  rule  by  which  to  determine  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween a  strict  and  a  liberal  interpretation.  The  distinc- 
tion taken  by  them  is,  that  between  tilings  which  are 
odious  and  those  which  are  favorable.  To  the  former 
they  apply  the  rule  of  a  strict  construction  ;  to  the  latter 
that  of  a  liberal  one.  Vatlel  says :  "  There  is,  doubtless, 
no  language  in  which  there  do  not  occur  expressions, 
words  or  entire  phrases  susceptible  of  a  more  or  less 
extensive  signification.  Many  a  word  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  genus  or  the  species : — the  word  fault  \m- 
plies  intentional  STii^  or  simple  crivr : — several  species 
of  animals  have  but  one  name  in  common  to  both  sexes, 
s  partridge,  lark,  spairoir,  &c. — when  we  speak  of  hor$a 
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sends  them — at  other  times  a  body  whose  expenses  are 
to  be  entirely  defrayed  by  the  party  who  receives  them. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  establish  rules  for  the  inter- 
pretation  of  those  indeterminate  expressions,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  cases  in  which  they  are  to  be  understood  in 
the  more  extensive  sense,  and  those  in  which  tliey  are 
to  bo  restricted  to  their  more  limited  meaning. 

§  49G.  But  it  is  to  tliis  head  that  the  famous  distioo 
tion,  between  things  of  tx  favorable  and  those  of  an  odwux 
nature,  particularly  belongs.     Some  writers  have  reject- 
ed the  distinction, (a) — doubtless  for  want  of  properly 
understanding  it.     In  fact,  the  definitions  that  have  beeo 
given  of  what  is  favorable  and  what  is  fxlioiiSj  are  not 
fully  satisfactory  nor  easily  applied.     After   having  ma- 
turely considered  >\hat  the  most  judicious  authors  have 
written  on  the  subject,  Vattei  conceives  the  whole  of  the 
question  to  be  reducible  to  the  following  positions,  which 
convey  a  just  idea  of  that  famous  distinction.     When 
the  provisions  of  a  law  or  a  convention  are  plain,  clear, 
determinate,  and  attended  with  no  doubt  or  diliiculty  in 
the  application,  there  is  no  room  for  any  iiiterpretation 
or  cominent.(a)     The  precise  point  of  the  will  of  the 
legislature  or  tlie  contracting  parties,  is  what  we  must  ad- 
iierc   to.     But   if  their  expressions  are    indcterniinate, 
vague,  or  susceptible  of  a  more  or  less  extensive  sense,— 
if  that  precise  point  of  their  intention  cannot,  iu  the  par- 
ticular case  in  (piestion,  be  discovered  and    fixed  by  the 
other  rules  of  interpretation, — we  nmst  presume  it  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  reason  and  equity:  and,  for  this 
purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the  nature  of 
the  things  to  which  the  question  relates.     There  are  cer- 
tain things  of  which  equity  admits  the  extension  ratlier 
than  the  restriction ;  that  is  to  say,  that,  with  respect  to 


(a)  See  Barljeyrac's  remarks  on  Grotius  and  PuffendorfF. 
(i)  Vattel,  sec.  iJ63. 
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those  thiags,  the  precise  point  of  the  will  not  being  dig< 
covered  in  the  expressions  of  the  law  or  the  contract,  it 
is  safer  and  more  consistent  with  equity  to  suppose  and 
fix  that  point  in  the  more  extensive  than  in  the  more 
limited  sense  of  the  terms, — to  give  a  latitude  to  the 
meaning  of  the  expressions,  than  to  restrict  it  These 
are  the  tilings  called  favorable.  Odioxxs  things,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  those,  of  which  the  restriction  tends 
more  certainly  to  equity  than  the  extension.  Let  us 
figure  to  ourselves  the  intention  or  the  will  of  the  legis- 
lature or  the  contracting  parties,  as  a  fixed  point.  At 
that  point  precisely  should  we  stop,  if  it  be  clearly 
known;  if  uncertain,  we  should  at  least  endeavor  to  ap- 
proach it.  In  things  favorable,  it  is  better  to  pass  be- 
yond that  point  than  not  to  reach  it ;  in  things  odious,  it 
is  better  not  to  reach  it  than  to  pass  beyond  it."(a) 

§  497.  He  then  proceeds  to  a  specification  of  things 
which  are  deemed  odious,  and  hence  to  receive  a  strict 
construction.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  their  enumera- 
tion. 1st.  Every  thirty  iliat  contains  a  penalty.  The 
reason  for  this  is,  "  with  respect  to  the  law,  it  is  univer-  -. 
Bally  agreed,  that,  in  case  of  doubt,  the  judge  ought  to.' 
incline  to  the  merciful  side,  and  that  it  is  indisputably. 
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favorable  or  a^s  odious,  depending  upon  the  particnlar 
Tien-  in  wiiicli  thev  are  \o  be  considered.     He  admits 

m 

that  altiiough  penalties  are  ^rer.eraliy  odious,  yet  that 
thev  iiiav  be  viewed  in  a  favorable  liijht  when  thev  arc 
pariicularly   necessary  for    the   safety   of  society.    He 
says:    •  When  there  is  question  of  interpreting:  things  of 
this  nature,  we  ouirhi  to  consider  whether  what  is  favor- 
able in  them  trreatly  exreeds  what  appears  odious;  whe- 
ther the  advautaire  that  arises  from  their  being  extended 
to  the  utmost  latitude  of  which  the  terms  are  suscq)ti- 
ble,  will  niateriallv  outweiixh  the  severe  and  odious  cir- 
cumstances  attendini;  them  ;  and  if  that  is  the  case,  tbej 
are  to  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  favorable  things.    Thus 
an  inconsiderable  chan;:e  in  the  state  of  things  or  in  con- 
ventions is  reckoned  as  nothiniij  when  it  procures  the 
inestimable  bles.<ini:s  of  peace.     In  the   same  manner, 
])enal  laws  may  be  interpreted  in  their  most  extensive 
Cleaning  on  critical  occasions  when  such  an  instance  of 
severity  beccmics  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  state. 
Cicero  caused  the  accomplices  of  Cataline  to  be  execu- 
ted by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  safety  of  the 
repubhc  rendering  it  improper  to  wait  till   they  should 
1h»  coinhMiuird  hy  thi?  pC(»{)le.     Hut  where  there  is  not 
so  frrt'at  a  di.spro|)ortion  in  the  case,  and  where  things 
an;  in  olhcr  r(\<|)e(:ts  ccjual.  favf^r  inclines  to  that  side  of 
thi»  (|U('sti()n  which  presents  nothiui^:  odious;  that  is  to 
sav,  wcou^lit  to  al)slain  from  things  of  an  odious  nature, 
unless  the  attendant  advantajje  so  far  exceed  the  odious 
part  as  in  a  manner  to  conceal  it  from  view.     If  there 
be  any  appearance,  however  small,  of  an  equilibrium 
between  the  odious  and  the  favorable  in  one  of  those 
things  (»f  a  mixinl  nature,  it  is  ranked  in  the  class  of 
odious  things,  by  a  natural  consequence  drawn  from  the 
j)rinciple  on  wliich  we  have  founded  the  distinction  be- 
tween things  of  a  favorable  and  things  of  an  odious  na- 
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ture,(a)  because,  in  case  of  doubt,  we  should  in  prefer- 
ence pursue  that  line  of  conduct  by  which  we  are  least 
exposed  to  deviate  from  the  principles  of  equity.  1. 
When  the  question  relates  to  things  favorable,  we  ought 
to  give  the  terms  the  utmost  latitude  of  which  they  are 
susceptible  according  to  the  common  usage  of  the  lan- 
guage ;  aod  if  a  term  has  more  than  one  significatioii, 
the  most  extensive  meaning  is  to  be  preferred :  for  equity 
ought  to  be  the  rule  of  conduct  with  ail  mankind  where- 
ever  a  perfect  right  is  not  exactly  determined  and  known 
in  its  precise  extent.  When  the  ]egi.slature  or  the  con- 
tracting parties  have  not  expressed  their  will  in  terms 
that  are  precise  and  pcrl'ectly  determinate,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  they  intended  what  is  most  equitable. 
Now,  when  there  is  question  of  favorable  things,  the 
more  extensive  signification  of  tiie  terms  accords  better 
with  equity  than  their  more  confined  signification.  2. 
In  questions  relating  to  favorable  things,  all  tenns  of  art 
are  to  be  interpreted  in  the  fullest  latitude  of  which  they 
are  susceptible,  not  only  in  common  usage,  but  also  as 
technical  terms,  if  the  person  speaking  understands  the 
art  to  which  those  terms  t^long,  or  conducts  himself  by 
the  advice  of  men  who  understand  that  art.    3.  But  we 
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latitude,  lead  to  absurdity  or  injustice,  their  significaticm 
must  be  restricted  according  to  the  rules  given  aboTe.(a) 
For  here,  in  this  particular  case,  the  thing  becomes  of  a 
miaxd  nature,  and  even  such  as  ought  to  be  ranked  in 
the  class  of  odious  things.  5.  For  the  same  reason,  al- 
though neither  absurdity  nor  injustice  results  from  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  terms ;  if,  nevertheless,  manifest 
equity  or  a  great  common  advantage  requires  their  re- 
striction, we  ought  to  adhere  to  the  most  limited  sense 
which  the  proper  signification  will  admit,  even  in  an 
affair  that  appears  favorable  in  its  own  nature,  because 
here  also  tlie  thing  is  of  a  mixed  kind,  and  ought,  in  this 
particular  case,  to  be  esteemed  odious.  As  to  the  resl, 
it  is  to  be  carefully  remembered  that  all  these  rules  re- 
late onlv  to  doubtful  cases,  since  we  are  not  allowed  to 
go  in  quest  of  interpretations  for  what  is  already  clear 
and  determinatc.(/>) 

§  498.  "  Since  odious  things  are  those  whose  restriction 
tends  more  certainly  to  equity  than  their  extension,  and 
since  we  ought  to  pursue  that  line  which  is  most  con- 
formable to  equity,  when  the  will  of  the  legislature  or  of 
the  contracting  parties  is  not  exactly  determined  and  pre- 
cisely known,  we  should,  when  there  is  question  of  odious 
things,  interpret  the  terms  in  the  most  limited  sense;  we 
may  even,  (o  a  certain  degree,  adopt  a  figurative  mean- 
ing, in  order  to  a\  ert  the  oppressive  coiise(]uences  of  the 
proper  and  literal  sense,  or  any  thing  of  an  odious  na- 
ture, whicli  it  would  involve:  for  we  arc  to  favor  equity, 
and  to  do  awav  everv  thinix  odious,  as  far  as  that  can  be 
acconjplished  \\  ithout  going  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
tenor  of  the  instrument,  or  visiblv  wrestins:  the  text 
Now  neither  the  limited  nor  even  the  figurative  sense 
offers  any  violence  to  the  text.     In  point  of  penalties,  in 


(a)  Valtel,  sec.  COS,  294.  (h)  Ibid.  sec.  263. 
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particular  when  they  are  really  odious,  we  ought  not 
only  to  restrict  the  terms  of  the  law,  or  of  the  contract, 
to  ^eir  most  limited  signiScation,  and  even  adopt  a  figu- 
rative meaning,  according  as  the  case  may  require  or  au' 
thorize  it,  hut  also  to  admit  of  reasonable  excuses; 
which  is  a  kind  of  restrictive  interpretation,  tending  to 
exempt  the  party  from  the  penalty."(a) 

§  499.  Grotius  has  given  us  three  things  from  which  to 
trace  out  the  design,  where  words  are  obscure  or  ambigu- 
ous, viz.  the  subject  matter,  the  effects  and  the  circum- 
stances. As  to  the  first,  that  tlie  words  are  to  be  under- 
stood according  to  the  subject  matter.  Puffendorf  gives 
us  several  illustrations  of  tlie  rule :  A  man  promises  you 
to  defend  you  in  the  possession  of  the  goods  he  sold  you ; 
his  promise  is  not  supposed  to  extend  to  extra  judicial 
violence.  A  truce  made  for  thirty  days  must  be  under- 
stood natural  days,  consisting  of  twenty-four  hours,  and 
not  of  artificial  days,  or  the  space  of  the  sun  above  the  ho- 
rizon. Again,  the  word  "arms,"  denotes  sometimes  the 
weapons  of  war,  and  sometimes  the  warriors  themselves, 
according  as  the  subject  matter  of  the  discourse  directs. 
For  if  it  be  an  article  that  neither  party  shall  use  arms, 
against  a  tliird,  it  is  plain  soldiers  or  an  army  is  meant 
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street  should  be  severely  punished.  Upon  which  law  a 
barber  was  indicted  for  opening  a  vein  in  the  street ;  and 
it  had  like  to  have  gone  hard  with  him,  because  it  was 
added  in  the  statute,  that  the  words  should  be  taken 
precisely  without  any  interpretation.  In  regard  to  the 
third,  he  says : — It  gives  great  light  to  the  interpretation 
of  obscure  passages  to  compare  them  w- ith  others  that 
have  some  alfinity  with  them ;  as  to  consider  what  the 
same  author  says  in  another  place,  where  he  handles  the 
same  matter,  or  to  compare  them  with  what  goes  before 
and  follows  in  the  context.  For  in  a  doubtful  point  the 
author  must  be  supposed  to  be  consonant  to  himself,  and 
therefore  if  in  one  place  he  expresses  his  mind  clearly, 
we  ought  to  presume  that  he  is  still  of  the  same  mind  in 
another  place,  unless  it  expressly  appears  that  he  has 
changed  it.(rt) 

§  500.  Having  thus  far  confined  our  observations  to 
ethical  and  civil  law  writers,  and  having  reviewed  the 
rules  which  have  been  adopted  and  applied  by  them, 
wc  come  now  to  consider  this  subject  under  the  com- 
mon law.  As  wo  proceed,  we  shall  discover  that  most 
of  the  rules  we  have  considered  have  in  some  form  or 
other,  been  adopted  into  our  own  system  of  juri.?prii- 
ilence. 

§  501.  It  will  aid  us,  the  better  to  understanding  this 
subject,  to  allude  to  some  extent  in  this  connection,  to 
tlie  rules  of  interpretation  which  obtain  in  the  construc- 
tion of  deeds  and  wills,  annoting  as  we  proceed  the  dis- 
tinction to  be  observed  in  those  rules,  as  applicable  to 
deeds  and  testaments,  when  applied  to  the  question  of 
statutory  construction.  1st.  The  law  will  judge  of  a 
deed,  or  other  instrument  consisting  of  divers  parts  or 
clauses,  by  looking  at  the  whole,  and  will  give  to  each 


(a)  PufTendorf,  b.  5,  c.  12. 
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part  its  proper  office,  so  as  to  ascertain  and  carry  oat 
the  intention  of  the  parties.(a)  This  general  rule  lies 
at  the  fouDdatioD  of  the  doctrine,  that  a  statute  is  its 
own  best  expositor,  and  in  consitruing  it,  the  whole  act 
and  all  its  parts  are  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  all  other 
statutes,  in  pari  materia,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
and  carrying  into  etfect  the  intention  of  the  legislature. 
§  502.  The  rule  stated  in  the  preceding  section  in- 
cludes another,  to  wit:  that  the  sense  and  meaning  of 
the  parties  in  any  particular  instrument,  should  be  col- 
lected ex  mUeccdentibus  el  consequentibtis  ;  that  is  to  say, 
every  part  of  it  should  be  brought  into  action,  in  order 
to  collect  from  the  whole  one  uniform  and  consistent 
sense,  if  that  may  be  done  ;(A)  or,  in  other  words,  the 
construction  must  be  made  upon  the  entire  instrument, 
and  not  merely  upon  disjointed  parts  of  it  ;(c)  the  whole 
context  must  be  considered,  in  endeavoring  to  collect 
the  intention  of  the  parties,  although  the  immediate 
object  of  the  inquiry  be  the  meaning  of  an  isolated 
clauBe.(d)  This  rule  applies  in  all  its  force  in  the  con- 
struction of  statutes,  w^hen  seeking  for  the  intention  of 
the  legislature.  The  following  instances  may  be  given 
as  an  illustration  of  this  rule  :  "  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a 
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at,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  partieB,  aad 
is  often  highly  important  for  that  purpose  ;(a)  and  the 
general  words  of  a  subsequent  distinct  clause  or  stipoh* 
tion  may  often  be  explained  by  the  matter  recitBd(A) 
So,  covenants  are  to  be  construed  according  to  the  ob« 
▼ious  intention  of  the  parties,  as  collected  from  the  wfaob 
context  of  the  instrument  containing  them,  and  acocudim 
to  the  reasonable  sense  of  the  words ;  and,  in  confonnitf 
with  this  rule,  a  covenant  in  large  and  general  terms  Ims 
frequently  been  narrowed  and  restrained,(c)  where  that 
has  appeared  something  to  connect  it  with  a  restrictift 
covenant,  or  where  there  are  words  in  the  covenant  it" 
self  amounting  to  a  qualification  ](d)  and  it  has  been  ob» 
served,  that  covenants  are  to  be  construed  as  independeat 
or  restrictive  of  each  other,  according  to  the  appamt 
intention  of  the  parties,  upon  an  attentive  considentioi 
of  the  whole  deed :  every  particular  case,  therefore,  msit 
depend  upon  the  precise  words  used  in  the  instmnaft 
before  the  court,  and  the  distinctions  will  be  found  Is 
be  very  nice  and  difficult.(e)"(/) 

§  503.  From  the  rule  considered  in  the  preceding  see- 


(fl)  Shep.  Touch.  76  ;  The  Marquis  of  Cholmondely  v.  Lard  Clinton,  9B. 
&  Aid.  635  ;  S.  C.  4  IHigh,  1 ;  >%hero  it  was  held,  (Bayley,  J.,  disa.)  thilit 
was  not  competent  to  go  into  the  intention  of  the  settlor,  apparent  from  tbl 
recital  of  a  conveyance  to  uses,  in  order  to  explain  the  words  of  a  particDlir 
limitation  ;  such  words  being  of  plain  and  well-known  import. 

(b)  Payler  t.  Homersham^  4  M.  &  S.  423  ;  recognized,  Simons  v.  Johnson, 
3  B.  &  Ad.  180,  (E.  C.  L.  R.  vol.  23  ;)  Solly  v.  Forbes,  2  B.  &  B.  38,  (Id. 
6 ;)  Charleton  v.  Spencer^  3  Q.  B.  693,  (Id,  43  ;)  Sampson  ▼.  Easterly,  9 
B.  &  C.  505,  (Id.  17,)  affirmed  in  error,  1  Cr.  &  J.  105. 

(c)  Per  Ld.  Ellenborough,  C.  J.,  Iggulden  v.  May,  7  East,  241 ;  Plowd. 
339 ;  Cage  v.  Paxton,  1  Leon.  116  ;  Broughton  v.  Conway^  Moor,  68;  (rite 
T.  Reed,  8  East,  89  ;  Sicklemore  v.  Thistleton,  6  M.  &  S.  9  ;  Hesse  r,  SU- 
venson,  3  B.  &  P.  365,  (E.  C.  L.  R.  vol.  7.)  See  Doe  t.  Godwin^  4  M.  A 
S.  265. 

(d)  Judgment  in  Smith  v.  Compton,  3  B.  &  Ad.  200,  (E.  C.  L.  R.  yd.  30.) 

(e)  1  Wms.  Saund.,  5th  ed.,  60,  n.  (i). 
(/)  Broom's  Legal  Maxima,  pp.  240,  250. 
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tion  has  been  deduced  the  rule,  that "  ia  construing  a 
statute,  the  iotentioD  of  the  lawgiver,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law  are  to  be  ascertained  by  viewing  the 
whole  and  every  part  of  the  act  If  any  section  be  in- 
tricate, obscure,  or  doubtful,  the  proper  mode  of  discov- 
ering its  true  meaning  is  by  comparing  it  witli  the  other 
sections,  and  finding  out  the  sense  of  one  clause  by  the 
words  or  obvious  intent  of  another.(a)  This,  as  Sir  E. 
Coke  observes,  is  the  most  natural  and  genuine  method 
of  expounding  a  statute  ;(h)  and  it  is  a  true  principle, 
that  verba  posteriora  propter  ceriUudinem  addita  ad  prir 
ora  qtUE  certUudine  indigent  swit  referenda(c) — reference 
should  be  made  to  a  subsequent  section,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain a  previous  clause  of  which  the  meaning  is  doubtful. 
'  It  is,  in  my  opinion,'  observes  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  in 
a  recent  case,(t2)  <  so  important  for  the  court,  in  constru- 
ing modem  statutes,  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  giving 
full  effect  to  their  language,  and  of  declining  to  mould 
that  language,  in  order  to  meet  either  an  alleged  incon- 
venience, or  an  alleged  equity,  upon  doubtful  evidence 
of  intention,  tliat  nothing  will  induce  me  to  withdraw  a 
case  from  the  operation  of  a  section  which  is  within  its 
words,  but  clear  and  unambiguous  evidence  that  so  to 
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the  language  used,  and  it  being  unreasonable  to  impute 
to  the  legislature  inconsistent  intents  upon  the  same 
general  subject-matter,  what  it  has  clearly  said  in  one 
part  must  be  the  best  evidence  of  what  it  has  intended 
to  say  in  the  other ;  and  if  the  clear  language  be  in  accor 
dance  with  tlie  plain  policy  and  purview  of  the  whole 
statute,  there  is  the  strongest  reason  for  believing  that 
the  interpretation  of  a  particular  part  inconsistently  with 
that  is  a  wrong  interpretation.  The  court  must  apply, 
in  such  a  case,  the  same  rules  which  it  would  use  in 
construing  the  limitations  of  a  deed ;  it  must  look  to  the 
whole  context,  and  endeavor  to  give  effect  to  all  the  pro- 
visions enlarging  or  restraining,  if  need  be  for  tliat  pur- 
pose, the  literal  interpretation  of  any  particular  part'  *"(a) 
§  504.  It  is  another  rule  in  the  interpretation  of  writ- 
ten instruments,  that  the  words  shall  be  taken  the  most 
strongly  against  the  party  employing  them.(6)  Statutes, 
however,  are  not  in  general  within  the  reason  of  this 
rule,  because  they  arc  not  the  words  of  pw^ties^  but  of 
the  legislature;  nor  does  this  rule  apply  to  wills.(c) 
Where,  however,  a  statute  is  passed  for  the  benefit  of  a 
canal,  railway,  or  other  company,  it  has  been  observed, 
that  this,  like  many  other  cases,  is  a  bargain  between  a 
company  of  adventurers  and  the  public,  the  terms  of 
which  are  expressed  and  set  forth  in  the  act,  and  the 
rule  of  construction  in  all  such  cases  is  now  fully  estab- 
blished  to  be,  that  any  ambiguity  in  the  laws  of  the  con- 
tract, would  operate  against  the  adventurers,  and  in  favor 
of  the  public,  the  former  being  entitled  to  claim  nothing 
which  is  not  clearly  given  by  the  act.(r/) 


(a)  Broum's  Legal  Maxims,  pp.  x!53,  254. 
{h)  Co.  Litt.  36,  a. 

(f)  2  Dwarris  on  fftatiitm,  r»8R ;  Lord  Bacon's  Works,  vol.  \r.  p.  30. 
(d)  Per  Lord  Tenterden,  C.  J.,  Stourbridge  Canal  C0,  v.  WAfr/fy.SB. 
&  Ad.  703  ;  Priestley  t.  foulds,  3  Scoll  N.  U.  2;>8,  per  Gohinan,  J.,W 
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§  505,  Another  rule  in  the  interpretation  of  written 
instruments,  is,  that  in  the  absence  of  ambiguity,  no  ex- 
position shall  be  made  wliich  is  opposed  to  the  express 
words  of  the  instrument,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  not  al- 
lowed to  interpret  what  has  no  need  of  interpretation  ;(a) 
Dor  will  the  law  make  an  exposition  against  the  express 
words  and  intent  of  the  parties.(6)  The  rule  under  con- 
sideration applies  equally  to  the  interpretation  of  an  act 
of  parliament,  the  general  rule  being  that  a  verbis  le^ 
non  est  recedcndum.(c)  A  court  of  law  will  not  make 
any  interpretation  contrary  to  the  express  letter  of  a  sta- 
tute ;  for  nothing  can  so  well  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
makers  of  the  act  as  their  own  direct  words,  since  index 
animi  sermo^  and  makdicta  expositio  qua;  corrumpU  ex- 
tum,(d)  it  would  be  dangerous  to  gire  scope  for  making 
a  construction  in  any  case  against  the  express  words, 
where  the  meaning  of  the  makers  is  not  opposed  to  them, 
and  when  no  inconvenience  will  follow  from  a  literal  in- 
terpretation.(e)  (/) 

§  506.  Faisa  demonstration  on  nocei.(g)  Mere  false 
description  docs  not  ?nake  an  instrument  inoperative. 
Faka  demomtratio  may  be  defined  to  be  an  erroneous 
description  of  a  person  or  thing  in  a  written  instru- 
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mcnt  ;(a)  and  the  above  rule  respecting  it  may  be  thus 
stated  and  qualified  :  as  soon  as  there  is  an  adequate  and 
sufficient  delinition,  with  convenient  certainty,  of  what 
is  intended  to  pass  by  the  particular  instrument,  any  sub- 
sequent erroneous  addition  will  not  vitiate  it.(6)  "  I  bare 
always  understood,'  observes  I-.ord  Kenyon,  speaking 
with  reference  to  a  will,(c)  "  that  such  falsa  denionstra- 
iio  should  be  superadded  to  that  which  was  sufficiently 
certain  before,  there  must  constat  de  persona  ;  and  if  to 
that  an  inapt  description  be  added,  though  false,  it  will 
Dot  avoid  the  devise  ;''  and  this  observation  is  applicable 
not  only  to  wills  but  to  other  instruments  ;(c2)  so  that  the 
characteristic  of  cases  strictly  within  the  rule  is  this,  that 
the  description,  so  fur  as  it  is  false,  applies  to  no  subject, 
and,  so  far  as  it  is  true,  it  applies  to  one  subject  only; 
and  the  court,  in  these  cases,  rejects  no  words  but  those 
which  are  shown  to  have  no  application  to  any  sub- 
ject.(( )  The  rule,  therefore,  may  be  thus  stated :  Pm^ 
scntia  cuqMris  to/tit  crrorcm  nominuij  ct  Veritas  iwminis  id- 
lit  errorrm  (knionstrationis.(^f)(g)  This  rule,  in  the  case 
of  The  WatrrvliH  Turnpike  Co.v.  MKean^(Ji)  was  held 
to  apply  to  statutes  as  well  as  deeds  and  wills.  In  the 
case  last  cited,  wliere  a  statute  referred   to   another  bv 


{(i)  See  licll.  Diet.  aii<l  Dij,'.  of  Scotch  Law,  4 JO. 

(/»)  Per  Park,  B.  IJcwcUt/n  v.  Karl  of  Jersey,  11  M.  «fc  W.  189  ;  Qo:l. 
Dig.  "Fait;' (K.  1.) 

(c)^T//f>w«5  V.  ThnmaSy  G  T.  K.  070.  Sec  also  Mo.^hyY.  Masset/.S  Eait, 
149  ;  per  Parke,  J.,  Dnc  d.  Smith  v.  Galloway,  5  B.  <fc  Ad.  51,  (E.  C.  L.  R. 
vol.  27  :  per  LittlerlaJo,  J.,  Ihw.  d.  Ash  forth  v.  Bower,  3  B.  &  Ad.  459.  (R 
23  ;)  G^/nrs  v.  Kemshy,  1  Freein.  203  ;  Hobart,  32,  171  ;  Gretncx.  Am- 
steed.  Id.  05;  Vi„.  Abr.  *' Devise,"  (T.  b.)  pi.  4. 

(d)  London  Grand  Junction  Railway  Company  v.  Freeman,  2  Scott,  N.  R. 
705,  748. 

(c)  Wigram,  Ex.  Ev.  2d  cd.  81. 

(/)  Bac.  Max.  reg.  24  ;  6  Kep.  66  ;  1  Ld.  Raym.  303  ;  6  T.  R.  675  ;  Ik^ 
V.  Hulhwaitc,  3  B.  &  Aid.  640,  (Id.  5.) 

{g)  Broom's  Legal  Maxims,  p.  269. 

(A)  6  HUI,  616. 
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several  descriptive  particulars,  some  of  which  were  ma- 
nifestly false  and  others  true,  it  was  held  the  former 
might  be  rejected  as  surplusage,  provided  the  remainder 
was  suffered  to  show  clearly  what  was  meant.  That  a 
statute  was  not  to  be  Dullihed,  because  some  of  its  pro- 
TisioDs  were  absurd,  repugnant  or  untrue.  It  should  be 
so  construed  as  to  make  it  etfective  rather  than  to  de- 
stroy it.(a)  If  enough  remained,  after  rejecting  the  parts 
which  were  inappropriate,  to  show  what  was  intended 
by  the  legislature,  that  would  suffice.  In  27ie  ClumccUcr 
of  Oxfords  case,{h)  it  was  resolved,  that  in  an  act  of  par- 
liament, the  misnomer  of  a  corporation,  when  the  ex- 
press restriction  appeared,  should  not  avoid  the  act  no 
more  than  a  will  for  parliament  testament,  et  arbttramen- 
tum,  were  to  be  taken  according  to  the  minds  and  inten- 
tions of  those  who  are  parties  to  them.  And  therefore, 
when  the  description  of  a  corporation  in  an  act  of  par- 
liament, or  in  a  will,  is  such  that  the  true  corporation 
intended  was  apparent,  and  it  was  impossible  to  be  in- 
tended of  any  other  incorporation,  although  the  right 
name  was  not  expressly  followed,  yet  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment should  take  effect  The  same  principle  has  been 
adopted  in  Massachusetts  in  a  case  where  a  statute  re- 
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upon  the  words  whether  they  impart  a  false  reference  or 
description,  or  whether  they  be  words  of  restraint,  limit- 
ing the  generality  of  the  former  name,  tlie  law  will  not 
intend  error  or  falsehood.  This  rule  iias  been  illustrated 
thus :  "  I  have  some  lands  wherein  all  the  demonstrations 
are  true,  and  some  wherein  part  of  them  are  true  and 
part  false ;  then  the  will  shall  be  interpreted  as  words 
of  true  limitation,  to  pa^s  only  those  lands  wherein  all 
those  circumstances  are  true ;(«)  and  if  a  man  pass  lands, 
describing  them  by  particular  references,  all  of  which 
are  true,  the  court  cannot  reject  any  one  of  them."(6) 

§  507.  The  next  general  maxim  in  the  interpretation 
of  deeds  is,  that  general  words  shall  be  aptly  restrained, 
according  to  the  subject-matter  or  person  to  which  they 
refer.  In  construing  the  words,  it  is  proper  to  consider, 
first,  what  is  their  meaning  in  the  largest  sense  which, 
according  to  the  common  usage  of  language,  belongs  to 
them;(c)  and  if  it  should  appear  that  that  sense  is  larger 
than  the  sense  in  which  they  must  be  understood  in  the 
deed  or  act  in  question ;  then,  secondly,  what  is  the  ob- 
ject for  which  they  are  used.  They  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
tended beyond  their  ordinary  sense,  in  order  to  compre- 
hend a  case  witliin  tlieir  object,  for  that  would  be  to 
give  eflect  to  an  intention  not  expressed ;  nor  can  they 
be  so  restricted  as  to  exclude  a  ease  both  \vithin  their 
object  and  within  their  ordinary  sense,  without  violating 
a  fundamental  rule  which  requires  tiial  effect  should  be 
given  to  such  intention  of  the  parties  as  they  have  used 
lit  words  to  express.(f/) 

§  508.  The  express  mention  of  one  thing  implies  the 


(a)  Doe  d.  Ashforth  v.  Dnwcn,  3  B.  &  Ad.  150,  160  ;  Doc  J.    Chichester 
V.  Oxenderij  3  Taunt.  147. 

(b)  Per  Le  Blanc,  J.  Doe  v.  Lyford^  4  M.  &  S.  557. 

(c)  3  Inst.  76. 

(d)  Per  Maule,  J.  Borradailev.  Hunter,  5  Scott,  N.  R.  131,  433  ;  Moseiey 
T.  MoUeuXf  10  M.  &  W.  533  ;  Brooin'a  Le^ral  Max.  276. 
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exclusion  of  another ;  or,  in  other  words,  "  expreasum 
facU  cessare  iacitum"(a)  This  maxim  has  only  refer- 
ence to  inferences  of  fact,  to  be  drawn  from  written  in- 
struoienta  or  parol  declarations :  it  only  means,  that  if  you 
expressly  name  some,  out  of  certain  requisites,  the  infer- 
ence is  stronger,  that  those  omitted  are  intended  to  be 
excluded,  than  if  none  at  all  had  been  mentioned.(&) 
This  maxim,  as  applied  to  the  construction  of  statutes, 
is  thus  expressed  by  Mr.  Dwarris  :  "  Sometimes  the  ma- 
kers of  a  statute  put  the  strongest  cases,  and,  by  coo- 
struction,  the  lesser  shall  be  included:  here  the  cases  are 
put  by  way  of  example,  and  not  as  excluding  other 
things  of  a  similar  nature.  Where,  moreover,  the  words 
are  general,  and  a  statute  is  only  declaratory  of  the  com- 
mon law,  it  shall  extend  to  others  besides  the  persons 
or  things  named.  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  the  ex- 
pressions used  are  restrictive,  and  intended  to  exclude 
all  things  which  are  enumerated.  Thus,  where  certain 
specific  things  are  taxed,  or  subjected  to  any  charge,  it 
seems  probable  that'  it  was  intended  to  exclude  every 
thing  else  even  of  a  similar  nature,  and,  '  a/ortwri,'  all 
things  differeut  in  genus  and  description  from  those 
'which  are  enumerated.    So,  too,  where  a  general  act 
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diatiir  scMcntiaXa)  Relative  words  refer  to  the  next 
antecedent,  unless,  by  such  a  construction,  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence  would  be  impaired.  Relative  words 
generally  are  referred  to  the  next  antecedent,  wlAre  the 
intent  upon  the  whole  deed  does  not  appear  to  the  con- 
trary \{b)  but,  although  this  general  proposition  is  true  in 
strict  grannnatical  construction,  yet  there  are  numerous 
examples  in  the  be^t  writers  to  show  that  tlic  context 
may  often  require  a  deviation  from  this  rule,  and  that  the 
relative  may  he  connected  with  nouns  whicii  go  before 
the  last  antecedent,  and  cither  to  take  from  it  or  give  to 
it  some  qualification. (c)  For  instance,  an  order  of  ma- 
gistrates was  directed  to  the  parish  of  W.,  in  the  county 
of  R.,  and  also  to  the  parish  of  M.,  in  the  county  of  L., 
and  the  words  "  county  of  R."  were  then  written  in  the 
margin,  and  the  magistrates  were,  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  the  order,  described  as  justices  of  the  peace  for  the 
county  aforesaid :  it  was  held,  that  it  thereby  sufficiently 
appeared  that  they  were  justices  for  the  county  of 
R.(r/)(c')  Nomtnr  a  aoviis.^f)  The  meaning  of  a  word 
may  be  known  by  reference  to  the  neighboring  words.(ir) 
It  is  a  rule  laid  down  by  J.ord  IJacon,  that  cofnilalio  nr- 


(fl)  N<»y'8  Max.  iUh  cd.  p.  4.  " 

(//)Com.  Dig.  "Parols,"  (A.  M,  15);  Jenk.  Cent.  1^0;  Dyer,  4«,b; 
Wing.  Max.  p.  10. 

(c)  Judgment,  iytamland  v.  Hopkins,  9  M.  &  M.  192  ;  in  \%liich  case  a  dif- 
ficulty arose  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  construing  a  frlatute. 

(d)  Rcr  V.  i.7.  Mary's,  Leicester,  1  B.  A:  Aid.  221 :  and  the  rrmarks,  per 
Curiam,  on  Rej  v.  Moor  Critrht.ll,  2  East,  66  ;  Bariuir  v.  Chnsfie,  5  East, 
3U8  ;  7vVj-  v.  Chilverscoton,  W  T.  K.  178. 

(r)  IJroom's  Legal  Maxims,  p.  292. 

(/)  3  T.  K.  87. 

(s)  'A'l>isi  it  has  been  observed,  in  reference  to  King  v.  Milling,  I  Veni. 
225,  was  a  rule  adopted  by  Lord  Hale,  and  was  no  pedantic  or  inconsiderate 
expression  when  falling  from  him,  but  was  intended  to  convey,  in  short  terms, 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  formed  his  judgments.  See  3  T.  K.  87  ;  1  B.  & 
C.  611,  id.  8  ;  Argument,  13  East,  531. 
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bonim  indicat  acceptationem  in  eodem  sengu(a) — the  cou- 
pling of  TTords  together  shows  that  ttiey  are  to  be  un- 
derstood in  the  same  sense.  So,  where  the  meaning  of 
any  particular  word  is  doubtful  or  obscure,  or  where  the 
particular  expression  when  taken  singly  is  inoperative, 
the  intention  of  the  party  wlio  has  made  use  of  it  may 
frequently  be  ascertained  and  carried  into  effect  by  look- 
ing at  the  adjoining  words,  or  at  expressions  occurring  in 
other  parts  of  the  same  instrument ;  for  qtus  ntm  valeant 
nngiUa  juncta  juvarUib) — words  which  are  ineffective 
when  taking  singly  operate  when  taken  conjointly;  one 
provision  of  a  deed,  or  other  instrument,  must  be  con- 
strued by  the  bearing  it  will  have  upon  another.(c)  The 
above  rules  are  in  truth  comprised  in  that  principle 
which  universally  obtains,  that  courts  of  law  and  equity 
will,  in  construing  a  written  instrument,  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover and  give  eflect  to  the  intent  of  the  party.  They 
are,  moreover,  applicable,  like  other  rules  of  grammar, 
whenever  a  construction  has  to  be  put  upon  a  will,  sta- 
tute, or  agreement ;  and  although  difficulty  very  fre- 
quently arises  in  applying  tiiera,  yet  this  results  from  the 
particular  words  used,  and  from  the  particular  facts  ex- 
isting in  each  individual  case,  so  that  one  decision,  as  to 
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in  one  case,  held  that  noscitur  a  sodis  was  a  well  founded 
maxim  applicable  to  revenue  as  well  as  penal  laws.(a) 

§  510.  Qu(B  lueret  in  lUera  fuBt^et  in  cortice,(h)  He 
\(ho  considers  merely  the  letter  of  an  instrument  goei 
but  skin-deep  into  its  meaning.  The  law  respects  the 
effect  and  substance  of  the  matter,  and  not  every  nicetf 
of  form  or  circumstance.(c)  The  reason,  therefoiei 
and  spirit  of  cases  make  law,  and  not  the  letter  of 
particular  precedents.(r/)  Hence,  it  is  a  rule  connect- 
ed with  the  interpretation  of  deeds  and  written  in- 
struments in  general,  that,  where  the  intention  is  dear, 
too  minute  a  stress  should  not  be  laid  on  the  strict  and 
precise  signification  of  words. (e)  For  instance,  by  the 
grant  of  a  remainder,  a  reversion  will  pass,  and  e  amcer^ 
80 ;(/)  and,  if  a  lessee  covenants  to  leave  all  the  timber 
which  was  growing  on  the  land  when  he  took  it,  the 
covenant  will  be  broken,  if,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  be 
cuts  it  down,  but  leaves  it  there ;  for  this  would  be  de- 
feating tlie  intent  of  the  covenant,  although  a  literal  per- 
formance of  it.(,^)  In  accordance  with  this  principle,' it 
is  a  further  rule,  that  mala  srrammatica  nan  vUiai  chart- 
am.{li) — the  grammatical  construction  is  not  always,  in 
judgment  of  law,  to  be  followed ;  and  neither  false  En- 
glish nor  bad  Latin  will  make  void  a  deed,  when  the 
meaning  of  the  party  is  apparent.(i)  Thus,  the  word 
'^  and"  has,  (as  hereafter  stated,)  in  some  cases,  been  read 


(a)  Adams  v.  Bancroft^  3  Sumner  R.  38(5. 
(//)  Co.  Liu.  283,  b. 

(c)  Ibid,  a ;  Wing.  Max.  p.  19.     See  per  Collman,  J.  2  Scott,  N.  R.  300. 

(d)  Per  Lord  Mansfield,  C.  J.  3  Burr.  1364. 

(e)  2  Bla.  Com.  379. 

(/)  Hobart,  27  ;  2  Bla.  Com.  379. 

{g)  Woodf.  L.  and  T.  5lh  ed.  439,  citing  I  Esp.  N.  P.  271. 

(A)  9  Rep.  48  ;  0  Rep.  40 ;  Wing.  Max.  p.  18  ;  Vin.  Abr.  "  Granunar," 
(A.);  I-K)m,  441. 

(i)  8  Bla.  Com.  379;  Cu.  Litt.  2;23,  b ;  Osbom't  case,  10  Rep.  133;  S 
Show.  334. 
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"  or,"  when  this  change  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
context(a)  Where,  however,  a  proviso  in  a  lease  was 
altogether  uogrammatical  and  insensible,  the  court  did 
Dot  consider  themselves  bound  to  find  out  a  meaning  for 
it(6)  In  interpreting  ait  ^ct  of  parliament,  also,  it  is 
not,  in  general,  a  true  line  of  construction  to  decide  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  letter  of  the  act ;  but  the  courts  will 
rather  consider  what  is  its  fair  nieaaing,(c)  and  will  ex- 
pound it  differently  from  the  letter,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  intent.(d)(e) 

§  511.  The  construction  of  a  statute,  like  the  operation 
of  a  devise,  depends  upon  the  apparent  intention  of  the 
makers,  and  is  to  be  collected  either  from  the  particular 
provisions  or  the  general  context.  The  rules  by  which 
the  sages  of  the  law,  according  to  Plowden,(/)  have  ever 
been  guided,  in  seeking  for  the  intention  of  the  legisla- 
ture, are  maxims  of  sound  interpretation,  which  have 
been  accumulated  by  the  experience,  and  rati&ed  by  the 
approbation  of  ages. 

§  513.  "  Coniemporanea  ej^sUio  est  optima  et  fottlssl-/ 
ma  in  lege.(g) — The  best  and  surest  mode  of  expounding 
an  instrument  is  by  referring  to  the  time  when,  and  cir- 
cumstances under  which,  it  was  made. — There  is  no 
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ties  fully  establishes  the  rule,  that,  however  general  the 
words  of  an  ancient  grant  may  be,  it  is  to  be  coDStrued 
by  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  thing  granted 
has  always  been  possessed  and  used ;  for  so  the  parties 
thereto  must  be  supposed  to  have  intended.(a)  Thm^ 
if  it  be  doubtful,  on  the  face  of  an  instrument,  whether 
a  present  demise  or  future  letting  was  meant,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  parties  may  be  elucidated  by  the  conduct  they 
hare  pursued.(&)  If  the  words  of  the  instrument  be 
ambiguous,  the  court  will  call  in  aid  the  acts  done  under 
it  as  a  clue  to  the  intention  of  the  parties.(c)  Upon  the 
same  principle,  also,  depends  the  great  authority  which, 
in  construing  a  statute,  is  attributed  to  the  constnictioa 
put  upon  it  by  judges  who  lived  at  the  time  when  the 
statute  was  made,  or  soon  after,  as  being  best  able  to  de- 
termine the  intention  of  the  legislature,  not  only  by  the 
ordinary  rules  of  construction,  but  especially  from  know- 
ing the  circumstances  to  which  it  had  relation  ](d)  and  it 
hasl)een  resolved,  that,  for  the  true  and  sure  interpreta- 
tion of  all  statutes,  be  they  penal  or  beneficial,  restrictive 
of  or  enlarging  the  common  law,  four  points  are  to  be 
considered :  1st,  what  was  the  common  law"  before  the 
making  of  the  act ;  2ndly,  what  was  the  mischief  and 
defect  for  which  the  comuiou  law  did  not  provide ;  3rdly, 
what  remedy  the  parliament  hath  resolved  and  appointed 
to  cure  the  diseiise  of  the  commonwealth ;  and,  4tbly, 
the  true  reason  of  the  remedy; — and  then  the  office  of 

ml        I 


2  Inst.  -282,  cited,  4  T.  It.  819.  Per  Lord  Eldun,  C,  Attorney  General  f. 
Forster,  10  Vcs.  jun.  338. 

(a)  Weld  V.  Hornby,  7  East,  199  ;  Rex  v.  Oshourne,  4  East,  327. 

(h)  Chapman  v.  Bluck,  4  B.  N.  C.  187,  195,  (E.  C.  L.  R.  vol.  33.) 

(c)  Per  Tindal,  0.  J.,  Doe  d,  Pearson  ▼.  Ries,  8  Uing.  181,  (E.  C.  L.  R< 
Yul.  21.) 

(c/)  2  Phill.  Ev.,  9tli  cd.,  317 ;  The  Bank  of  England  ▼,  Anderson,  3  B.  N. 
C.  666,  (E.  C.  L.  R.  vol.  32.) 
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the  judges  is  always  to  make  such  construction  as  shall 
suppress  the  mischief,  and  advance  the  remedy. (o)"(&) 

§  513.  The  words  of  a  statute  are  to  be  takea  in  their 
ordinary  and  familiar  signification  and  import,  and  re- 
gard is  to  be  had  to  their  general  and  proper  use,  for  the 
jus  et  Twrma  loijpiendi  is  governed  by  usage,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  words  spoken  or  written  ought  to  be  al- 
lovred  to  be  as  it  lias  constantly  been  taken  to  be,  logum- 
dum  est  et  viilgus.(c)  But,  if  the  usage  has  been  to  con- 
strue the  words  of  a  statute  contrary  to  their  obvious 
meaning  by  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  terms,  such  usage  is  not  to  be  regarded,  it 
being  (say  the  books,)  rather  an  oppression  of  those 
concerned,  than  a  construction  of  a  8tatute.(fl)  And 
though  where  the  words  of  a  statute  are  doubtful,  gene- 
ral usage  may  be  called  in  to  explain  them,  for  optinms 
kgum  est  consuctudo,(e)  yet  a  usage  that  can  cancel 
an  act  of  parliament,  must  be  universal,  and  not  the 
usage  of  any  particular  place.(/) 

§  514.  In  the  interpretation  of  statutes,  it  is  but  sel- 
dem,  if  ever,  that  we  have  to  interpret  any  thing  but 
words ;  hence  the  term  interpretation  means  always  the 
interpretation  of  the  words.     In  regard  to  statutes, 
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nb;  timea  ud  iditions  change,  so  that  after  a  long 
lapMof  time,  we  most  citlier  give  up  the  letter  of  tiw 
law  or  iU  inteiit;  since  botli,  owing  to  n  change  in  dr- 
raBUtancea,  do  not  any  louger  ag^ee.  Statute  law,  beii^ 
tbe  expreM  written  will  of  the  legislature,  rendered  au- 
tfaeatie,  every  etatate  in  some  respects  partakes  of  the 
eharacteritf  a  deed;  hence,  in  their  construction,  sucb 
an  expontkn  sboold  be  made  as  is  most  agreeable  to 
t)w  intention  of  the  law  makers. 

f  515.  The  great  object  of  the  rules  and  maxims  of 
tiw  interpretation  of  statutes  is,  in  all  cases,  if  possible^ 
to  discover  the  true  iotention  of  the  law  ;  for  this  pto^ 
poae,  it  is  to  ascertain  what  was  the  mitid  uf  the  fraiucn 
of  ■  particular  statute,  and  when  that  can  be  indubitaMjr 
aaoertaioed,  the  duty  of  llie  court  is  to  give  it  dfed, 
wbaterer  may  be  their  own  opinion  of  its  wisdom,  ex* 
pediency  or  policy.  As  it  is  the  duty  of  courts  to  exe- 
enlB  all  laws  accordicg  to  their  true  intent  and  meaning, 
tliat  intent,  when  collected  from  the  whole  and  every 
part  of  the  statute  taken  together,  must  prevail,  eren 
ofer  the  literal  sense  of  the  terms,  and  control  the  s  ~~ 
letter  of  the  law,  where  the  letter  would  lead  to  po! 
injustice,  contradiction,  and  absurdity.(a) 

§  516.  In  The  CommomceaMi  v.  IilnibaU,(b)  Shaw, 
Ch.  J.,  says,  "  It  is  unquestionably  a  well  settled  rule  of 
construction,  applicable  as  well  to  penal  statutes  as  to 
others,  that  when  the  words  are  not  precise  and  dear, 
such  construction  will  be  adopted  as  shall  appear  the 
most  reasonable,  and  best  suited  to  accomplish  tbe  ob* 
ject  o{  the  statute ;  and  where  any  particular  constroe- 
tion  would  lead  to  an  absurd  consequence,  it  will  be 
presumed,  that  some  exception  was  intended  by  tbe 
legislature,  to  avoid  such  conclusion." 


il,  erea  q 
hest^H 
possH^I 


(«)  1  KflDt'i  Com.  409 ;  Dig.  1,  3,  7  ;  Ibid.  lib.  97, 1,  13,  9. 
(»)  U  Pick.  370. 
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§  517.  It  was  a  rule  of  the  civil  law,  as  wo  have  seen, 
that  whenever  it  happened  that  the  sense  of  the  law, 
how  clear  soever  it  may  appear  in  the  words,  would 
lead  to  false  consequences,  and  to  decisions  that  would 
be  unjust,  if  the  law  were  to  be  indifferently  applied  to 
every  thing  contained  within  its  expressions,  this  pal- 
pable injustice  which  would  follow  from  its  literal  sense 
compelled  an  effort  to  discover  some  kind  of  interpreta- 
tion, not  what  the  law  soya,  but  wliat  it  means,  and  to 
judge  by  its  meaning  how  far  it  ought  to  be  extended, 
and  what  the  bounds  which  ought  to  be  set  to  its 
sense.(a) 

§  518.  The  reason  for  the  above  rule  seems  to  be, 
that  when  a  particular  construction  of  a  statute,  applied 
to  a  case  which  it  seems  by  Us  terms  to  include,  there 
follow  from  such  a  construction  an  absurd  consequence* 
respect  for  the  legislature  will  induce  the  court  from 
thence  to  conclude  that  some  other  construction,  which 
will  not  produce  such  a  consequence,  ought  to  be 
adopted.(i)  Hence  every  construction  which  leads  to 
an  absurdity,  ought  to  be  rejected.  But  the  construc- 
tion should  be  such  as  will  avoid  an  absurdity. 

§  G19.  It  is  said  tliat  this  rule  should  be  followed. 
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construction  ought  to  be  conrormable  to  the  intention  of 
the  legislature.     It  cannot  be  presumed  that  the  legisla- 
ture intended  any  thing  absurd.     When,  therefore,  the 
vrords  when  taken  in  their  obvious  and  proper  senses 
lead  to  it,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  them  from  that  sense, 
just   as  far   as   is  suflicient  to  avoid    an   absurdity,  if 
from  the  whole  purview  of  the  law,  and  giving  effect 
to  all  the  words  used  in  it,  it  may  fairly   be  done.(a) 
The  application  of  this  rule  is  attended  with  less  diffi- 
culty, when  the  words  of  the  law  are  susceptible  of  two 
different  senses ;  fi»r  then,  the  court  will  adopt  that  sense 
which  will  not  lead  to  an  absurdity. 

§  520.  It  is  upon  analogous  principles,  that  althoogb 
the  general  nile  is,  that  the  natural  import  of  the  words 
of  any  legislative  act,  according  to  the  common  use  of 
them,  when  applied  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  act,  is 
to  be  considered  as  expressing  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature, unless  the  intention  so  resulting  from  the  ordznaiy 
import  of  the  words,  be  repugnant  to  sound  acknow- 
ledged principles  of  national  pohcy.     Yet,  if  that  inten- 
tion be  repugnant  to  such  principles,  then  the  import  of 
the  words  ought  to  be  enlarged,  or  restrained,  so  that  it 
may  comport  with  those  principles,  unless  the  intcntiou 
of  the  legislature  be  clearly  and  manifestly  repuijnant  lo 
them.(/;) 

§  r)21.  In  ccuiserjucMce  of  the  application  of  these  niai- 
ims,  similar  expressions  in  different  statutes,  and  some- 
times in  the  same  statute,  are  liable  to,  and  do  receive 
different  constructions,  so  that  the  true  intent  of  the 
legislature  may  prevail.  In  the  report  of  the  judi^es/r) 
this  rule  was  applied.  The  (juestion  submitted  to  the 
judges  for  their  opinion  was,  whether  aliens  were  ratable 


(a)  Cartliew,  131 ;   JJnitrd  iStafes  v.  Fisher,  2  Cranch,  400. 
(A)  Report  of  Judjjcs,  7  Mass.  R.  5*23. 
(c)  7  Mass.  R.  523. 
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polls,  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  constitutlOD 
of  Massachusetts ;  and  whether  the  towns,  in  ascertain- 
ing the  number  of  their  ratable  polls,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  representatives  they  were  entitled 
to  send  to  the  house  of  representatives,  could  constitu- 
tionally include  in  that  number,  aliens  resident  in  said 
towns,  and  predicate  a  representation  on  such  resident 
aliens ;  and  whether  such  representation  could  constitu- 
tionally be  predicated  on  the  number  resulting  from  the 
including  in  the  number  of  polls,  aliens  resident  in  any 
towns  within  the  commonwealth,  and  taxed  and  paying 
taxes  therein. 

§  522.  It  was  by  them  held,  that  although  by  the  con- 
stitution, the  elector  of  a  senator  must  be  an  inhabitant 
oftlie  senatorial  district  in  which  he  votes,  and  the  elec- 
tor of  a  representative  must  Iiave  resided  one  year  in  the 
town,  before  be  could  there  be  a  voter.  Although  an 
alien  might  be  an  inhabitant  of  a  district,  because  he 
might  there  dwell  or  have  his  home,  yet,  that  lie  could 
not  vote;  although  he  might  be  estimated  among  the 
ratable  polls.  After  citing  the  rules  above  laid  down, 
they  say :  "  Now  we  assume,  as  an  unquestionable  prin- 
ciple of  sound  national  policy,  that  as  the  supreme  power 
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habitants  or  residents  who  are  citizens,  according  to  the 
subject-matter  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  latter 
construction  comports  with  the  general  design  of  the  con- 
stitution. There  the  words  "  people'^  and  "  cUizens^^  are 
synonymous.  The  people  are  declared  to  make  the 
constitution  for  themselves  and  their  posterity ;  and  the 
representation  in  the  general  court  is  a  representation  of 
the  citizens.  If  aliens  could  vote  in  the  election  of  rep- 
resentatives, the  representation  would  not  be  of  citizens 
only,  but  of  others."  But  they  also  came  to  the  conclu- 
,sion,  that  the  several  towns,  in  ascertaining  their  num- 
ber of  ratable  polls,  in  order  to  determine  the  number  of 
representatives  they  were  entitled  to  send,  might  consti- 
tutionally include  of  their  ratable  polls,  the  polls  of  aliens 
residing  in  their  towns,  who  were  by  law  ratable  to  pub- 
lic taxes,  and  predicate  a  representation  thereon.  In 
this  conclusion,  they  restrained  the  general  import  of  the 
words  " inhabitants^^  and  " residents"  used  in  some  parts 
of  the  constitution,  to  inhabitants  and  residents  who 
were  citizens,  so  that  they  might  not  unnecessarily  fix 
on  the  people  an  intention  of  imparting  any  of  their 
rights  of  sovereignty  to  aliens.  And  at  the  same  time 
they  used  the  words,  **  ratable  ])ollSj"  according  to  their 
common  acccptiition,  on  the  ground,  that  there  was  no 
principle  of  construction  authorizing  a  deviation  from  it; 
so  as  to  deny  to  the  legislature  the  right  of  making  tlie 
estates  and  polls  of  aliens  ratable ;  and  that  the  taxes 
assessed  on  the  polls  and  estates  of  aliens  had  no  effect 
upon  their  political  rights,  but  merely  influenced  the  ap- 
portionment among  the  towns. 

§  523.  A  statute  is  to  be  so  construed  so  that  it  may 
have  a  reasonable  effect,  agreeable  to  the  intent  of  the 
legislature. (a)     In  one  case,(/y)  we  find  this  instance  of 


(a)  Gore  v.  Brazier,  3  Mass.  R.  523,  640  ;  Pease  t.  Whitney,  5  Mass.  R. 
380 ;  Stanwood  v.  Pierce,  7  Mass.  H.  158  ;  Gibson  v.  Jenny,  15  Mass.  R.  205. 

(b)  Pease  v.  Whitney ,  5  Mass.  R.  380. 
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the  applicatioD  of  this  rule.  A  statute  made  landholders 
taxable  for  all  lands  in  the  town,  in  his  own  occupation, 
for  the  use  of  the  school  district  in  which  he  lived,  but 
that  his  lands  in  the  occupation  of  his  tenants  should  be 
taxed  for  the  use  of  the  district  in  which  the  lands  are 
included.  By  the  subsequent  general  tax  act,  the  asses- 
sors had  a  discretion  vested  in  them,  to  tax  the  owner 
for  lands  in  the  occupation  of  the  tenant,  or  to  tax  the 
tenant  himself.  It  was  conteivled,  on  the  one  band, 
that  this  discretion  extended  as  well  to  county  and  town 
taxes,  as  to  state  taxes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  in- 
sisted, that  this  provision  in  the  general  tax  act,  did  not 
extend  so  as  to  vest  in  the  assessors  this  discretion,  in 
assessing  scliool  district  taxes.  The  court  held,  that 
although  a  subsequent  statute  would  control  the  provi- 
sions of  former  statutes  which  were  repugnant  to  it,  ac- 
cording to  its  strict  letter ;  but  that  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  depending  upon  the  construction  of  the  last 
statute,  agreeable  to  the  intent  of  the  legislature.  If, 
therefore,  the  assessors,  in  making  a  school  district  tax, 
might  by  availing  themselves  of  this  discretion,  counter- 
act the  equitable  principle  of  equalising  the  school  dis- 
trict assessments  required  in  the  first  act,  tlie  general 
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analbtf  diitriet  And  to  secure  this  intent,  the  laniUof 
anMoBidMit  ownen,  were  to  be  assessed  to  the  use  of 
tee  end  the  eeme  diitrictk  and  could  not  aflerwanls  be 
•■Meeedtotbeiiaeofuuther district,  and  this  provision 
«M  Dittde  that  the Mum  lands  might  not  be  twice  charged 
is  two  dietricta.  -If  thiidiscretiunary  election  in  the  as* 
MMOn  were  to  be  allowed,  then,  if  in  one  year  a  school' 
bouee  was  to  be  erected  in  the  district  where  the  own^ 
dwelt,  and  a  lum  of  money  was  voted  for  that  purpose, 
tiM  aaaeeeon  might  aneM  the  owner  for  bis  land  in  ifae 
oocapatkm  of  his  tenant  hving  in  another  district;  aiid 
afterward,  eren  in  the  aame  year,  if  the  district  io  which 
the  tenant  lived  ibould  also  vote  money  to  build  a  schod- 
hooee,  the  assesaon  having  this  discretion,  might  for  tkii 
tax  aiBBBB  the  tenant  for  the  lands  in  his  occupation,  ami 
thai  a  portion  of  the  owner's  land,  would  be  charged  ia 
two  diatricts  with  tbe  building  of  two  school-huu5es, 
which  would  be  manifestly  against  the  intention  of  the 
•tatute.  That  intention  clearly  was,  that  in  deGoing  the 
district,  a  resident  owner  having  land  in  his  own  occn- 
pataon,  should  be  assessed  for  all  the  lands  in  Uie  (lis- 
trict  in  which  he  lived,  and  his  lands  in  the  occupation 
of  his  tenants,  should  be  assessed  in  the  district  in  whick 
the  tenant  lived. 

§  524.  The  same  principle  was  applied  in  another 
ca8e,(a)  where  a  turnpike  road  was  authorized  by  theit 
gialature  to  be  located  and  made  from  Bowdoin  Goliega 
to  a  certain  place  in  Bath,  and  the  sessions  whose  datj 
it  was  to  lay  out  the  road  laid  the  same  seventeen  rods 
distant  from  the  college  buildings,  and  eight  rods  fioa 
the  lands  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  college,  it  wu 
held  to  be  well  laid  out  within  the  intent  of  the  l^sla- 
tore:  that  if  the  legislature,  by  '^Bmcdoin  Cbtiege"  iih 


(a)  Sunwocd  r.  FUrea,  7  Hub.  < 
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tended  in  the  statute  the  collf^e  buildings,  it  vras  not 
well  laid  out ;  but  if  the  legislature,  by  "  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege," intended  not  any  particular  building,  but  the  land 
holden  by  the  trustees,  on  which  to  erect  suitable  build- 
ings to  accommodate  the  students,  their  instructors  and 
goTernors,  then  a  different  construction  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  powers  vested  in  the  sessions :  that  the  latter  was 
the  intent  of  the  legislature  was  evident,  as  the  word 
"college"  is  more  naturally  applied  to  the  place  where  a 
collection  of  students  is  contemplated,  than  to  the  hall 
or  other  buildings  intended  for  their  accommodation. 

§  525.  We  find  another  instance  of  tlie  application  of 
this  rule.  In  Gibson  v.  Tennei/,(<^)  under  chap.  100  of  L. 
1805,  one  swine  was  exempt  from  attachment  for  debts, 
and  the  question  in  that  case  was,  whether  a  swine 
which  had  been  butchered,  but  not  cut  up,  the  debtor  at 
the  time  having  no  other  swine,  was  exempt  from  at- 
tachment. Ch.  J.  Parker  said :  "  The  question  present- 
ed was  more  curious  than  difficult.  For  if  they  were  to 
be  governed  at  all,  by  the  manifest  intention  of  the  le- 
gislature, in  making  the  exemption  of  a  swine  from  lia- 
bility to  attachment  or  execution,  they  must  give  the  ex- 
emption effect  in  that  case.    For  what  could  have  been 
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§  52C.  The  same  rule  was  adopted  and  applied  in  ik 
case  of  Tltoinjmni  v.  I'JifUrt .{a)  That  c^^e  arose  undff 
the  statute  of  New  Jersey,  which  enacted.  •  If  a  inn- 
band  shall  hereafter  devise  to  his  wife,  bv  a  willdalT 

m  m 

executed  to  pass  real  estate,  any  lands  or  real  estate  £v 
her  life  or  otherwise,  and  without  expressinir  wberiier 
such  devise  to  her  is  intended  to  be  in  lieu  or  bar  of 
dower  or  not,  and  the  said  wife  shall  survive  ber  Imb- 
band,  that  then  said  wife  should  not  be  entitled  to  dower, 
in  any  lands  or  real  estate  devised  by  her   said  hudnnd, 
unless  she  shall,  in  writing,  express   ber  dissent  to  re- 
ceive the   said  lands  or  real  estate  so  devised  to  kr, 
in  satisfaction  and  bar  of  her  right  of  dower  in  oihff 
lands/'  &c.     A  widow  had  lands  devised  to  her  bv  ha 
husband,  of  which  she  had  been  evicted  bv  tide  fan- 
mount,  and  the  question  was  whether  she  was  baiteid 
of  her  dower.     The  court  held,  that  had    the  demand- 
ant continu(*d  in  possession  of  the  lands  devised,  she 
would,  of  course,  have  been  barred  of  her  dower  ud- 
der  this   statute,     liut  as  she  had  nothing  under  tiie 
will,  if  her  temporary  continuance  in  possession  shouid 
deprive  her  of  her  dower,  it  would  be  manifestly  acaiiKt 
rii^lil.     That  ulialcver  niiii:ht  be  the  literal  sii:niiKaii:3 
<if  tlio  words  of  (h(?  statute,  it  would  l)e  contrary  lo  lii^ 

m 

Spirit  and  intent  ol'  the  act  to  make  it  embrace  >uih  a 
case.  That  in  reference  to  jointures,  if  a  wiil<»w  l*e 
evicted  of  any  part  of  it,  it  was  expressly  pru>  ided  thai 
she  should  be  endowed  of  a  proportionate  aim)uni  oi  the 
residue  of  the  hus])ands  lands.  So  in  reference  to  other 
testamentary  j)rovisions,  in  money  or  other  chattel  inte- 
rest in  satisfaction  of  dower,  tlie  court  of  clianeery,  after 
acceptance  and  enjoyment  by  the  widow,  will  allow  her 
to  refuse  it  and  claim  her  dower.     This  showed  the  <:en- 


{a)  2  Ilarr.  N.  J.  K.  459. 
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eral  leaning  of  tlie  courts  and  legislatures  in  favor  of 
widow's  rights,  that  dower  was  one  of  the  favorites  of 
the  law.  But  if  the  construction  contended  for  sliould 
be  adopted,  it  would  be  otherwise  in  New  Jersej.  That 
the  efiect  of  such  a  construction  in  all  similar  cases 
would  be,  either  to  compel  the  widow  to  refuse  the  tes- 
tamentary provision  which  was  made  in  lieu  of  dower  at 
once,  or  take  the  hazard  of  the  insolvency  of  the  estate. 
That  nothing  short  of  a  manifest  intent  upon  the  part  of 
the  legislature,  so  clear  as  to  leave  no  doubt,  would  jus- 
tify a  construction  so  harsh  and  unjust.  That  there  was 
nothing  plainer  than  that  the  general  scope  and  intent  of 
the  legislature  was  to  carry  into  effect  the  will  of  the 
testator.  That  this  general  intent  characterized  the 
whole  course  of  legislative  and  judicial  decisions.  If  it 
should  declare  that  the  widow  had  in  this  case  not  only 
lost  the  testamentary  provision,  but  likewise  her  right  of 
dower,  it  would  violate  the  intent  of  the  testator,  ex- 
pressed in  his  will,  as  well  as  the  real  and  benevolent 
intent  of  the  law,  which  has  in  general  so  carefully  pro- 
tected the  rights  of  the  widow.  There  could  be  no 
doubt,  when  the  legislature  said,  "If  a  husband  shall 
hereafter  devise  to  his  wife,  by  will  duly  executed  to 
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its  full  force  and  effect,  and  not  to  be  made  vain  and  illu- 
sive, (a)     In  mixed  interpretation  the  rule  prevails  that 
we  must  give  to  all  doubtful  words  or  expressions  that 
sense  which  will  make  them  produce  some  effect,  and 
this  effect  must  in  general  be  a  reasonable  one,  and  it 
must  likewise  be  the  same  that  the  law  makers  intended 
to  produce.     By  this  we  mean  that  they  are  to  be  so 
construed  as  to  give  them  some  meaning;  for  to  take 
them  in  any  sense  that  will  make  them  produce  no  effect, 
is  in  reality  to  give  them  no  meaning  at  all.     The  rule, 
therefore,  of  taking  all  doubtful  words  or  expressions  in 
such  a  sense  as  will  make  them  produce  some  effect, 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  if  we  had  said  that  all  the 
w^ords  are  to  be  construed  in  such  a  manner  as  will  give 
them  some  meaning.     Any  other  construction  of  them, 
instead  of  pointing  out  the  intention  of  the  law  makers^ 
is  to  suppose  the  law  makers  to  have  used  the  words 
without  any  intention  at  all.     If  the  words  or  expres- 
sions are  ambiguous,  and  are  susceptible  of  two  senses, 
either  of  which  will  produce  some  effect,  the  rule  then 
goes  further,  and  says  that  the  effect  must  be  a  reasona- 
ble one.(6)     This  rule  is  founded  in  reason  and  good 
sense:  lor  since  the  reason  of  a  law  consists  in  the  end 
which  the  law  makers  intended  to  obtain,  or  in  the  elTeci 
which  they  intended  to  produce  by  it;  and  since  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  they  intended  tiie  end,  without  in- 
tending the  means,  if  we  give  the  words  such  a  meaning 
as  to  make  the  law  produce  the  elfect  which  they  intended 
to  produce,  we  give  them  such  a  meaning  as  is  agreeable 
to  their  intentions.     This  rule  proceeds  from  the  ^^jame  ge- 
neral principles,  from  the  necessity  of  giving  the  words 
the  sense  which  it  is  presumed  arc  conifonuable  to  the 
intent  of  the  legislature  :(c)  and  this  is  conformable  to 


{a)  Hob.  97.  (/>)  Rulhcrf.  b.  2,  c.  7,  sec.  S. 

(r)  Vaucl,  b.  U,  c.  17,  sec.  ;»8;3,  p.  381. 
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the  rule  of  the  civit  law,  that  when  a  law  was  applied 
to  a  case  included  in  its  terms,  there  followed  a  conse- 
quence evidently  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  law- 
giver, the  law  ought  not  to  be  extended  to  that  case.(a) 
§  528.  If  a  statute  makes  use  of  a  word,  in  one  part  of 
it,  susceptible  of  two  meanings,  and  in  another  part  it 
is  used  in  a  definite  sense,  it  is  to  be  understood  through- 
out in  the  latter  sense,  unless  the  object  lo  which  it  ap- 
plies, or  the  connection  in  which  it  stands,  require  it  to 
be  dilferently  understood  in  the  two  places,  but  it  should  ■ 
upon  the  whole  be  so  construed  that,  if  possible,  no 
clause,  sentence  or  word  will  be  superfluous,  void  or  insig- 
nihcant.(6)  Where  the  words  of  a  statute  are  susceptible 
of  two  meanings,  the  one  favorable  and  the  other  hostile 
to  its  principal  design,  the  former  should  prevail  and  con- 
trol the  constructiou.(c)  In  the  case  of  James  v.  Dubois, 
the  question  arose  whether  the  act  of  1784,  relative  to 
entailments,  limited  and  cut  down  estate  tail  created  by 
deed,  as  well  as  estates  created  by  devise.  The  doubt  arose 
from  the  last  clause  of  the  second  section,  which  provi- 
ded— "  And  that  no  entailvumt  of  any  lands  or  other  real 
estate  shall  continue  to  entail  the  same,  in  any  case 
whatever,  longer  than  the  life  ol' tlie  person  to  whom  the 
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first  deviscCj  to  all  the  estate  io  the  devised  premises, 
which  the  testator  was  entitled  to,  or  could  have  cfe- 
vised ;'^  thus  qualifying  and  limiting  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  eutaUment  was  then  used  to  entailment  by  dt- 
vise  only :  for  had  the   legislature  intended   to  use  the 
word  entailment  as  synonymous  with  deed  or  gijt^  as  dis- 
tinguished from  dcrise,  they  would  have  said,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  sentence,  "  After  the  decease  of  the  firrt 
devisee,  or  donee,  or,  israiitee,  to  all  the  estate  devised  or 
granted  premises  to  which  the  testator  or  graiiiar  was 
entitled  or  could  have  devised  or  granted."     That  sudi 
nmst  have  been  inevitably  the  structure  of  the  sentence^ 
if  the  legislature  had  in  the  body  and  previous  part  of 
that  section  been  legislating  about  deeds,   as  well  as 
wills.     That  therelbre  they  were  compelled  to  under- 
stand the  word  ^^  entailment/'  in  that  part  of  the  act,  as 
tautological  or  unnecessary,  or  at  most  meaning  the  same 
thing  as  deyise.     In  answer  to  the  argument,  that  the 
word  • "  entailment,"  in  the  last  clause  of   the  section, 
ought  to  be  restrained  to  the  same  meaning,  not  only  be- 
cause all  the  preceding  part  of  the  act  related  to  derises^ 
but  because  the  last  clause  of  the  second  section  did  not 
proi'ess  to  introduce  a  new  or  distinct  topic  of  legisla- 
tion, but  was  connected  by  the  conjunction  ''and''  with 
what   preceded  it :  the  court  said  :  *'  It  is  no  doubt  a 
rule  of  construction,  that  if  a  statute  makes   use  of  a 
word,  in  one  part  of  it,  susceptible  of  two  meanings,  and 
in  another  part  of  the  statute  the  same  word  is  used  in 
a  definite  sense,  we  are  to  understand  it  throutrhout  iu 
that  sense,  unless  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied,  or 
tlie  connection  in  which  it  stands,  requires  it  to  be  dif- 
i'erently  understood  in  the  two  places.     But  then  there 
is  another  rule, — viz.,  that  a  statute  ought,  upon  the 
whole,  to  he   so   construed,  that  if  it  can  be  prevented, 
no  clause,  sentence  or  word  shall  be  superfluous,  void  or 
insignificant.     Tliat  by  testing  the  clause  by  this  rule, 
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give  the  word  "  entailment,"  as  there  used,  the  meaning 
contended  for,  and  how  would  it  read  1 — for  if  "  entail- 
ment" means  devise,  we  must  read  it  so :  it  would  then 
read — "  And  no  devise  of  any  lands  shall  continue  to  en- 
tail the  same,  in  any  case  whatever,  longer  than  the  life 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  same  hath  been  or  shall  be 
first  given  and  devised  by  such  devise."  This  would  not 
only  be  a  very  badly  constructed  sentence,  but  it  would 
render  the  whole  clause  nugatory,  superfluous,  and  in- 
significant It  would  be  a  useless  and  unmeaning  repe- 
tition in  general  terms  of  what  bad  before  been  specili- 
cally  enacted.  They  were  therefore  not  at  liberty  to  re- 
ject this  clause  of  the  statute,  where,  without  any  vio- 
lence to  the  words  or  to  the  grammatical  rules  of  con- 
struction, it  was  susceptible  of  a  substanti\-e  and  impor- 
tant meaning,  and  that  too  upon  a  subject  relating  to, 
and  connected  with,  the  avowed  object  of  legislation  in- 
dicated by  the  title  of  the  statute  itself,  which  was  "  to 
limit  estates  in  tail."  That  there  was  another  circum- 
stance that  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  legislature  in- 
tended, by  this  general  clause,  to  reach  estates  created  by 
deed — that  was,  that  in  this  clause,  the  legislature  had 
used  for  the  first  time,  in  the  statute,  the  word  "  given." 
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above  staled,  and  the  circumstances  and  qualification 
under  which  they  are  to  be  adopted.  These  rules  have, 
like  all  other  rules  of  construction,  for  their  object,  the 
effectuation  of  the  intent  of  the  legislature  in  every  pos- 
sible given  case,  where  the  reason  or  necessity  for  con- 
struction arises.  As  the  legislature  can  never  be  pre- 
sumed to  intend  manifest  injustice,  cruelty  or  oppression, 
no  such  construction  ought  to  be  put  upon  a  statute  as 
Avill  punish  or  damnify  the  innocent,(a)  nor  so  as  to 
delay  justice,(/>)  nor  so  as  to  extend  a  new  remedy  era 
new  jurisdiction  when  it  is  a  summary  one.(c) 

§  530.  In  ascertaining  the  intent  of  the  legislature,  it 
is  important  in  the  first  place,  that  we  should  know  what 
the  common  law  was  before  the  making  of  the  statute, 
for  thereby  it  may  be  seen  whether  the  statute  be  intro- 
ductory of  a  new  law,  or  only  affirmative  of  the  common 
law.  This,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  very  lock  and  kej 
that  sets  open  the  window^s  of  the  statute.(rf)  Fur- 
ther, as  a  rule  of  exposition,  statutes  are  to  be  construed 
in  reference  to  the  piinciplvs  of  the  common  law.  For 
it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  legislature  intended  to 
make  any  innovation  upon  the  common  law,  further  than 
the  case  absolutely  required.  The  law  rather  infers 
that  the  act  did  n')l  intend  to  make  anv  alteration,  other 
than  what  is  sjx^cified,  and  htsldts  what  has  been  plainly 
])ron()unced ;  lor  if  the  lej;islature  had  that  design,  it  is 
naturally  said,  they  would  have  expressed  it.  It  was 
obser\ed  by  the  jntlyes  in  the  case  of  S  to  well  and 
Zoucli,  that  it  was  goiul  for  the  expositors  of  a  sta- 
tute to  approach  as  near  as  they  could  to  the  irason 
of  the  conunon  law.((:)     The  best  interpretation  of  a 


(a)  1  Inst.  300. 

(b)  2  Inst.  on. 
(r)  Barb.  10(1. 

(d)  2  Inst.  301 ;  3  Ucj).  13  ;  Hob.  83. 

(e)  Plowd.  365. 
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Statute,  say  other  cases,  is  to  construe  it  as  near  to  the 
rule  aod  reason  of  the  common  law  as  may  be,  and  by 
the  course,  which  that  observes  in  otlier  cases.(a)  Such, 
indeed,  has  been  the  language  of  the  courts  in  every  age ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  constant,  vehement,  and  ex- 
alted eulogy  which  the  ancient  sagea  bestowed  upon  the 
common  law,  as,  "the  perfection  of  reason,"  and  the 
■*  best  birthright  and  noblest  inheritance  of  the  subject," 
ve  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  great  sanction  given  to  this 
rule  of  construction,  and  its  careful  observance.(6)(c) 
When  a  statute  alters  the  common  taw,  the  meaning 
shall  not  be  strained  beyond  the  words,  except  in  cases 
of  public  utility,  when  the  ends  of  the  act  appear  to  be 
larger  than  the  enacting  words  (d)  This  intention  of 
the  makers  of  a  statute  may  also  sometimes  be  discovered 
from  the  cause  or  necessity  of  making  the  act  To  this 
end  it  is  proper  to  inquire,  what  was  the  mischief  against 
which  the  common  law  had  not  provided.  The  cause 
and  reason  of  the  act,  or  in  other  words,  the  mischief 
requiring  a  remedy,  may  either  be  collected  from  the 
statute  itself,  or  discovered  from  circumstances  extrinsic 
of  the  act.  The  mischief  may  be  discovered  aiiunde ; 
the  remedy  from  the  act  itself;  and  then  the  safe  and 
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tention,  Ihc  contents,  the  subject-matter,  the  cfiect,  and 
sometimes  the  consequences,  as  well  as  the  reason  and 
spirit  of  the  law  are  to  be  considered.(a)  The  difficulty 
as  well  as  necessity  in  the  application  of  this  rule  in 
construction,  as  has  been  seen,  arises  from  the  fact,  that 
such  is  the  imperfection  of  human  language,  that  the 
ideas  of  men  are  not  always  distinct  and  perfectly  de- 
termined, and  the  terms  used  by  the  law-makers  cannot 
always  be  so  specific  and  precise  as  not  to  be  susceptibie 
of  but  one  meaning ;  hence  frequently,  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies,  either  real  or  apparent,  present  them- 
selves in  relation  to  different  parts  of  the  same  statute; 
hence  there  arises  necessity  for  establishing  rules  founded 
in  reason  and  authorized  by  the  law  of  nature,  which 
are  capable  of  diffusing  light  on  what  is  obscure,  and  de- 
termining what  is  uncertain.(6) 

§  532.  It  was  a  rule  in  the  civil  law,  that  those  ob- 
scurities, ambiguities,  and  other  defects  of  expressioa 
which  may  render  the  sense  dubious,  and  difficult  to  ar- 
rive at  a  right  undersUinding  of,  and  justly  applying  the 
language  to  particular  cases,  ought  to  be  solved  by  the 
sense  which  is  the  most  natural,  that  has  the  ffreatest 
relation  to  the  subject-matter,  and  the  most  consonant  to 
the  intention  of  tlie  hiw-nuikers,  and  agreeable  to  justice. 
Tiiat  this  will  best  be  discovered  bv  takin^j  into  cousiJ- 
eralion  tlie  words  and  the  nature  of  the  law,  its  mo- 
tives, and  its  rehilioiis  to  other  laws,  from  which  niav 

• 

be  discovered  its  spirit  and  its  genuine  scnse,(r)  The 
common  law  courts  have  substantially  adopted  these 
rules,  and  have  held,  that  the  words  ought  always  to  l)e 
well  considered,  and  should  generally  be  understood  iu 


(a)  Black,  (.'oiii.  59,  60;  AylilTc's  Pandects,  b.   1,  lit.  1,  p.  25 ;   1  Doiiiat, 
prelim,  b.,  p.  9. 

(A)  Vattel,  b.  2,  c.  17,  sec.  272. 

(r)  Uumat,  prel.  book,  lit.  1,  sec.  2,  p.  12. 
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their  usual  and  most  known  signification,  unless  that 
sense  is  repelled  by  the  context,(o)  not  ao  much  regard- 
ing the  propriety  of  grammar,  as  their  general  and  pro- 
per use;  and  if  they  happen  to  be  dubious,  their  mean- 
ing may  be  established  by  the  context,  or  comparing 
tbem  with  other  words  in  the  same  law,  and  by  the 
subject-matter,  with  reference  to  which  the  expressions 
are  used,  the  reason  and  spirit  of  the  law,  or  the  causes 
which  led  to  its  enactment;  that  these  are  the  best  ex- 
ponents of  the  words,  and  the  safest  rules  by  which  to 
limit  their  application.(&) 

§  533.  We  have  in  previous  chapters  considered  the 
question  of  retrospective  laws.  The  power  of  the  legis- 
lature to  pass  such  acts  independent  of  any  constitutional 
restriction  upon  legislative  power,  and  also  the  constitu- 
tionality of  such  acts.  As  a  question  of  construction 
merely,  it  is  a  general  rule  that  statutes  are  not  to  be 
construed  retrospectively,  or  to  have  a  retroactive  effect, 
unless  it  shall  clearly  appear  that  it  was  so  intended 
by  the  legislature,  and  not  even  then  if  by  such  a  con- 
struction the  net  would  divest  vested  rights.(c) 

§  534.  Whenever  a  statute  uses  a  technical  term 
which  is  known,  and  its  meanins  clearly  ascertained,  by 
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dcr"  and  "  robbery"  on  the  high  seas  acts  of  piracy.  It 
was  contended,  tliat  as  robbery  on  land  had  not  been  de- 
clared by  an  act  of  Congress  to  be  a  capital  offence,  it 
was  not  declared,  bv  the  act  under  which  the  indictment 
was  found,  to  be  piracy,  if  committed  on  the  high  seas. 
Washington,  J.  held  this  was  by  no  means  the  correct 
construction  of  the  law.  Murder  and  robbery,  commit- 
ted  on  the  high  seas,  were  declared  to  amount  to  piracy, 
atul  also  any  other  offence  which  would  be  puuishable 
with  death,  had  it  been  committed  on  land.  It  was 
clear  that  the  words  "  which,  if  conunitted  within  tlie 
body  of  a  county,"  &c.,  related  not  to  "  murder  or  rob- 
bery," but  to  the  words  immediately  preceding  "  or  any 
other  offence."  That  all  that  remained  was  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "robbery,"  and  it  was  admit- 
ted that  the  common  law  definition  of  the  term  might  be 
resorted  to.  That  if  a  statute  of  the  United  States  uses 
a  technical  term  which  is  known  and  its  meaning  fully 
ascertained  by  the  common  or  civil  law,  from  the  one  or 
the  other  of  which  it  was  obviously  borrowed,  no  doubt 
could  exist  that  it  was  necessary  to  refer  to  the  source 
from  whence  it  was  taken  for  its  precise  meaning. 

§  535.  Also,  when  a  statute  uses  a  word,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  well  ascertained  at  common  law,  the  word 
shall  be  understood  in  the  statute  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  it  is  understood  at  common  law.(fl)  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  it  was  a  rule  of  the  civil  law,  if  techni- 
cal terms  arc  used,  or  terms  proper  to  the  arts  and  scien- 
ces, they  should  conunonly  be  interpreted  according  to 
their  technical  sense,  or  to  the  definitions  given  them 
by  the  masters  of  those  arts  and  sciences,  or  of  persons 
versed  in  the  art  to  which  the  terms  belong.  But  if  the 
terms  relate  to  things  that  admit  of  different  degrees, 


(o)  Kitchen  t.  Tj/sou,  3  Murjihy,  31  i. 
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there  ought  not  to  be  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  techni- 
cal definitions,  (a)  Whenever  such  terms  of  art  or  pecu- 
liar phrases  arc  made  use  of,  it  must  be  supposed  that 
the  legislature  had  in  view  the  subject-matter  about 
which  such  terms  or  phrases  are  comnionly  used.(i) 

§  536.  This  rule,  in  one  case,  was  considered  under  a 
statute  which  provided  that  the  coroner  Should  serve  all 
writs  and  precepts  when  the  sherilTor  his  deputy  should 
be  a  parttj.  The  deputy,  in  this  case,  served  the  writ  on 
the  defendants,  who  were  a  corporation,  he  being  at  the 
time  a  stockholder  and  member  of  the  corporation.  The 
question  raised  in  the  cause  was  whether,  uuder  those 
circumstances,  the  deputy  was  a  parly  to  the  suit  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute.  The  court,  in  that  case, 
held — "  It  was  plain  tliey  were  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  Daniel  Dutch,  who  made  the  service  of  this 
writ,  was  a  j^arty  to  the  suit.  That  he  was  interested  in 
it,  admitted  of  no  question.  They  were  to  ascertain  the 
true  meaning  of  the  legislature  in  the  use  of  tlie  words 
of  their  statute,  and  were  to  consider  tliem,  when  legis- 
lating upon  subjects  relating  to  courts  and  legal  process, 
as  speaking  technically,  unless  from  the  statute  itself  it 

ipcared  timt  they  made  use  of  the  term  in  a  more  t 
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word  in  this  sense,  for  in  one  clause  in  the  same  secticm 
they  require  that  the  writ  should  be  served  by  a  coroner 
where  the  sheriflf  or  his  deputy  was  a  party,  and  in  an- 
other they  require  another  duty  of  the  coroner  where 
the  sheriff  should  be  interested  or  related  to  either  of  the 
parties."  The  same  doctrine,  under  a  similar  statute,  was 
held  in  the  case  of  Adams  v.  JViscasset  Bank. {a) 

§  537.  The  word  "  plaintiff,"  when  used  in  a  statute 
aca)rding  to  the  ordinary  usage  and  acceptation  of  the 
term,  would,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  above  stated, 
seem  to  mean  the  party  plaintiff  upon  the  record^  and  so 
it  was  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  New  York,  un- 
der the  second  and  eighth  sections  of  the  act  to  prevent 
usiury,  passed  in  1837,  which  authorized,  under  certain 
circumstances,  the  calling  of  the  "plaintiff"  as  a  witness 
to  prove  the  usury.    That  court  held  that  the  statute 
was  confined  to  the  plaintiff  on  the  record,  and  did  not 
extend  to  the  party  who  was  the  plaintiff  in  interest(6) 
The  court  for  the  correction  of  errors,  however,  in  die 
same  case  in  error,(c)  reversed   that  decision,  and  by  a 
vote  of  fifteen  to  five,  resolved  that  the  word  "  plaintiff," 
in  the  second  and  eighth  sections  of  the  act  above  referred 
to,  extended  to  the  iKirty  in.  nUrrcst  as  pUiinliff,  although 
he  might  not  be  the  jdainlifj'  on  the  n(:nrd.{ih     This  de- 
cision we  cannot  l)ut  n^jird  as  a  departure  from  the  ijen- 
eral  principle  ol'  construction  which  prevails  in  ordinary 
analogous  cases,  and  according  to  our  own  view  of  the 
rule,  wv  should  leel  no  hesitation  in  coinciding  with  the 
views  of  the  supreme  court  and  those  expressed  in  Uie 
dissenting  opini(uis  of  Senators  Putnam  and   Rhoadcs  in 


(a)  lOreenl.  301. 

(b)  Jleuri/  c\  r,ncc  v.  The  liunl  of  Saltna,  1  Hill  R.  535. 
(f)  5  Hill  K.  5'J3. 

(d)  See  also  Stciltn  a  al  v.  White,  5  Ilill,  548 ;  Hart  v.  Oatman,  1  Bar- 
^  Sup.  Court  U.  )12\). 
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the  case  in  5  HiU,  523.  We  cannot  but  regard  this  de- 
cision of  the  court  of  dernier  resort  as  the  supplying  of 
a  casus  omissus  in  a  statute  by  judicial  legislation,  and 
that  too  in  the  case  of  a  penal  statute,  instead  of  having 
the  statute  extended  to  meet  the  defect  by  that  depart- 
ment of  the  government  whose  duty  it  is  to  enact  statute 
law. 

§  538.  The  question  arose,  in  another  ca3e,(a)  as  to 
the  sense  of  the  word  "  supersede,"  as  used  in  the  mili- 
tia law  of  Massachusetts.  The  court  held,  that  the  only 
way  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  legislature,  in  using  the 
word  "supersede,"  was  to  learn  the  militia  sense,  in 
which  the  word  is  commonly  used.  That  in  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  where  terms  of  act  or  peculiar  phrases  are 
made  use  of,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  legislature  had 
in  view  the  subject-matter  about  which  such  terms  or 
phrases  were  usually  employed.  That  in  a  military 
sense,  to  be  superseded  meant  to  have  one  put  In  the  place 
of  another,  aud  that  this  sense  was  natural  and  consist- 
ent with  the  common  understanding  of  the  term.  That 
by  an  extraordinary  promotion  in  the  militia,  no  officer 
was  superseded  except  the  one  who,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  promotion,  would  have  succeeded  to  the  vacant 
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annual  and  gross  damage  was  given  to  the  land  owner.'' 
That  "  the  verdict  being  returned,  judgment  should  be 
final^  any  law  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.'' 
It  was  contended,  that  the  judgment  was  to  be  conclu- 
sive, not  only  for  the  gross  damage,  when  they  were 
elected,  but  also  for  the  annual  damages  when  the  judg- 
ment was  rendered  for  them,  so  as  to  preclude  any  new 
assessment  or  judgment  for  subsequently  accruing  an- 
nual damages.     This  question  necessarily  involved  the 
question,  as  to  the  sense  in  which  the  word^noZ  was  to 
be  understood.     The  court  held  that  it  might  be  reason- 
able and  in  accordance  with  the  usage  and  sound  princi- 
ples of  law,  that  the  judgment  for  the  gross  damages 
should,  while  unreversed,  be  conclusive.    Cut,  when  it 
undertook  to  fix  a  prospective  rule  for  the  recovery  of 
damages  which  had  not  accrued,  it  would  seem  unrea- 
sonable and  unjust  to  make  it  conclusive.     That  the 
damage  might  be  greater  or  less  than  was  expected. 
The  effect  of  the  flowing  might,  on  experiment,  prove  to 
be  different  from  what  was  anticipated,  tlie  value  of  the 
land  or  its  precincts  might  vary,  and  many  circumstan- 
ces might  occur  in  the  lapse  of  time,  which  would  render 
a  new  appraisement  indispensable  to  the  equal  distribu- 
tion of  justice  between  the  parties.     Although  the  lan- 
guage o(*  the  statute  upon  this  point  was  not  clear,  yet 
inasmuch  as  the  object  of  the  legislature  was  to  provide 
a  means  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  a  perpetual  servi- 
tude upon  the  plaintilf  s  land,  and  not  to  affect  the  ap- 
praisement of  annual  damages,  or  to  impair  his  right  to 
recover  them,  the  fair  presumption  was,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  might  be  fully  satisfied  without  adopt- 
ing a  construction  which  seemed  absurd  or  mischievous. 
That  the  distinction  bctween^/i«/ and /w/c/7ocw/ory  judg- 
ment was  familiar  to  every  lawyer.     Intcrlocutonj  judg- 
ments were  such  as  were  given  in  the  middle  of  a  cause, 
and  did  not  Anally  determine  and  complete  the  suit.   Fi- 
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nal  judgments  were  such  as  at  once  put  an  end  to  au 
action.  The  word  Jiiml  was  often  used  in  statutes  in 
in  this,  which  was  its  proper  legal  sense.  That  it  must 
be  regarded  as  used  in  that  sense  in  this  statute. 

§  540.  Under  tlie  statute  of  1790,  c.  9,  sec.  28,  which 
required,  in  capital  cases,  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  &c., 
should  be  delivered  to  the  prisoner  two  entire  days  be- 
fore the  trial,(a)  it  was  held,  that  the  word  "  trial"  meant 
tlie  trying  of  the  cause  by  the  jury,  and  not  the  arraign- 
ment and  pleading  preparatory  to  such  trial.  In  this 
case  Judge  Story  says,  "  The  question  is,  what  is  meant 
in  this  statute  by  the  words  '  before  he  shaJI  be  tried,' 
and  'before  the  trial,'  for  tliey  are  doubtless  equivalent; 
do  they  mean  that  the  copy  shall  be  delivered  two  days 
before  the  jury  is  sworn  to  try  the  cause  upon  the  issue 
of  fact,  or  do  they  mean,  before  the  party  is  arraigned  on 
the  indictment  and  put  to  plead,  and  before  it  is  ascer- 
tained, whether  by  his  plea,  there  will  be  a  trial  by  a 
jury  or  not."  He  then  held,  that  he  was  clear  in  the 
opinion,  that  upon  the  statute  itself,  the  true  meaning 
was,  that  the  copy  should  be  delivered  two  days  before 
the  cause  was  tried  by  the  jury,  and  not  before  the  party 
was  arraigned  on  the  indictment.    His  reasons  for  this 
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fluh  cmw  indeed,  the  duty  of  the  court  was  tlie  saioe, 
to  cury  into  effect  the  object  of  the  legislature,  so  far  as 
Jtwu  expressed,  and  to  give  a  suitable  ex^iosition  u( 
die  terou  according  (o  the  fair  import  of  tbe  language. 
Bat  wbere  the  l^;islature  uses  words  which  have  an  ap- 
^opriate  sense  in  tbe  common  law,  that  sense  is  sop- 
poaed  to  be  tbe  one  intended  by  the  legislature,  unless 
the  context  shows  that  a  difTerent  sense  was  in  fact  id* 
landed.  That  in  tbe  sense  of  ttie  common  law,  dm 
anaignment  of  the  prisoner  constituted  no  part  of  Uw 
triaL  It  was  a  preUminary  pmceedin^,  and  until  die 
party  had  pleaded,  it  could  not  be  ascertained  whether 
there  would  be  any  trial  or  not.  lie  then  cited  Block- 
itooe  and  Hale,  that "  to  arraign  is  nothing  else  but  lo 
call  the  prisoner  to  tlie  bar  of  the  court,  to  answer  tiw 
natter  charged  upon  bim  by  the  indictment,"  and  that 
"aftn  the  prisoner  had  pleaded,  and  put  himself  upon  tbe 
country,  the  next  thing  in  order  of  pruceeding  was  (rid 
of  the  offender."  And  the  like  distinction  belwcM  a^ 
^aigmnent  and  trial  was  taken  in  Saycr's  case  in  ITi^ 
and  was  universally  recognized. 

§  541.  Where  a  CTiminal  prosecution  under  a  statute 
was  to  be  instituted  on  complaint,  a  complaint  under 
oath  or  affirmation  is  implied  as  a  part  of  the  technical 
meaning  of  the  terms.(a)  The  ordinary  and  usual  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "  deposition"  is  confined  to  written  testi- 
mony, at  least  in  legal  proceedings ;  hence  it  has  been 
held,  that  congress  in  legislating  upon  this  subject  most 
be  presumed  to  have  used  die  word  in  its  legal  sense. 
It  was  said  in  one  case  in  which  this  rule  obtained,  tlu^ 
there  would  not  be  found  an  instance  in  the  United 
States  laws  where  the  word  had  been  used  in  a  different 
sense.    In  the  act  of  24tb  September,  1789,  ch.  20,  sec. 


(a)  Cm^MI  T.  Tkoaum,  *  Sheplej,  117. 
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30,  in  which  congress  liad  provided  for  the  taking  of  de- 
positions of  witnesses  under  certaio  circumstances,  the 
language  was,  that  the  "  deposition"  of  such  person  may 
be  "taken,"  and  throughout  the  whole  section  the  word 
was  used  to  denote  the  written  testimony  of  a  witness 
in  contradistiction  to  oral  testimony,  (a) 

§  542.  Under  the  crimes  act  of  the  United  States  of 
1825,  ch.  276,  sec.  lU,  it  is  provided,  tliat  no  master,  &c., 
shall,  during  his  being  abroad,  maliciimshj  and  without 
justijuible  cause,  force  any  officer  or  mariner  of  such  ship 
or  vessel  on  shore.  In  one  casc,(/>)  a  question  was 
raised  as  to  tlie  meaning  of  the  words  "  maliciously," 
and  "  justifiable  cause."  It  was  held,  that "  maliciously," 
in  the  sense  of  the  act,  was  not  limited  to  acts  done  from 
hatred,  revenge,  or  passion,  but  it  included  all  acts  wan- 
tonly done,  that  is,  against  what  any  man  of  reasonable 
knowledge  and  ability  must  know  to  be  against  his 
duty.  That  "justifiable  cause"  did  not  mean  such  a 
cause  as,  iu  the  mere  maritime  law,  might  authorize  a 
discharge ;  but  such  a  cause  as  the  known  policy  of  the 
American  Jaws  on  this  subject  contemplate,  as  a  case  of 
moral  necessity,  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  or  tlie  due 
performance  of  tlie  voyage.    That  it  arose  only  from  ex- 
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B  or  many,  and  tliat  it  must  apply  to  casea  wbere 
'.  aliens  or  several  citizens  of  another  state  are 
jointly  sued  as  defendants,  lor,  in  such  cases  each  of 
tbem  is  in  the  very  predicament  presumed  by  the 
act(a) 

(  544.  The  tenn  parson  in  a  statute,  embraces  not 
onlynatuial  but  artificial  persons,  unless  the  langu^ 
indicates  that  the  word  is  used  in  a  more  limited  sense, 
in  cases  where  a  statute  gives  or  provides  a  remedy  bf 
action  or  otherwise,  to  any  person  or  persons.  AVe  are 
aware,  bowerer,  that  the  decisions  on  this  point  are  not 
uniform,  and  that  it  has  been  held  by  the  supreme  court 
of  Illinois  ;(6)  tliat  au  act  giving  the  right  to  remoTe 
fences  made  by  mistake  upon  the  lands  of  other  persons, 
applied  only  to  natural  persons,  and  bad  no  applicatjua 
to  fences  erected  on  lands  of  the  United  States ;  and  in 
that  case  and  also  in  another  case,(c)  it  was  held,  that 
in  enactments  of  legislative  bodies,  when  persons  ore 
qioken  of,  no  other  than  natural  persons  will  be  intended, 
vnless  it  be  absolutely  necessary  to  give  efiect  to  some-  i 
powers  already  conferred  on  artificial  persons,  and  wj 
it  was  necessary  should  be  exercised,  to  carry  into  el 
the  objects  contemplated  in  their  grant  or  charter. 

§  545.  In  the  interpretation  of  statutes,  if  the  wndl 
used  express  clearly  the  sense  and  intention  of  the  law, 
they  must  always  govern.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is 
not  permitted  to  interpret  what  is  plain  and  manifest,  u 
it  stands  in  no  heed  of  interpretation.  When  an  act  is 
conceived  in  clear  and  precise  terms — when  the  sense  is 
manifest,  and  leads  to  nothing  absturd,  there  can  be  no 
reason  to  refuse  the  sense  which  it  naturally  preKents  lo 


(it)  Smith  T,  Rinea,  3  Sum.  R.  315. 
(4)  Bloir  T.  Warly,  i  Scammon,  178. 
(f)  BtlU  r.  Menard,  1  Breese, 
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the  mind.  To  go  elsewhere  in  search  of  conjecture,  in 
order  to  restrain  or  limit  an  act,  would  be  but  to  elude 
its  force,  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  such  a  course 
would  be  dangerous  in  the  extreme;  for  if  such  a  rule 
should  be  once  established,  the  brighest  light  might  shine 
on  every  letter  and  sentence  of  a  law;  it  might  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  the  most  clear  and  determined,  yet  all 
this  would  be  useless,  were  courts  to  search  for  foreign 
reasons  to  maintain  what  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
sense  it  naturally  presented  to  the  mind.(a)  Thus,  id 
Crocker  v.  Crane,(b)  it  was  held,  where  the  meaning  of 
a  statute  is  plain,  all  technical  rules  as  to  the  force  or 
construction  of  particular  terms  must  yield  to  the  clear 
expression  of  the  paramount  will  of  the  legislature; 
or  where  the  meaning  is  manifest,  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  should  be  carried  into  effect,  even  though  apt 
words  are  not  used  in  the  act.  A  writer  on  American 
law  says :  "  Where  the  intention  of  the  legislature  is 
found,  there  can  no  question  arise,  but  that  must  be  the 
rule  and  guide,  for  when  perceived  by  judges,  a  devia- 
tion from  it  must  be  intentional,  and  so  wholly  unjustifi- 
able. As  judges  may  as  well  make  a  new  statute  of 
their  own,  and  decide  the  case  bv  it.  as  designedly 
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sequently  no  room  is  left  for  construction.(a)     Mr.  Dwar- 
ris  lays  down  the  rule  thus  :  "  But  though  the  judges,  in 
interpreting  the  law,  are  to  explore  the  intentions  of  the 
legislature,  yet  the  construction  to  be  put  upon  an  act  of 
parliament  must  be  such  as  is  \varranted  by,  or  at  least 
not  repugnant  to,  the  words  of  the  act.     Where  the  ob- 
ject of  the  legislature  is  plain  and  unequivocal,  courts 
ought  to  adopt  such  a  construction  as  will  best  effectu- 
ate the  intentions  of  the  lawgiver.     But  they  must  not, 
in  order  to  give  effect  to  what  they  may  suppose  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  legislature,  put  upon  the  provisions  of  a 
statute  a  construction  not  supported  by  the  words,  though 
the  consec|uence  should  be  to  defeat  the  object  of  the 
act.(i)     Where  the  legislature  has  used  words  of  a  plain 
and  definite  import,  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  put 
upon  them  a  construction  which  would  amount  to  hold- 
ing that  the  legislature  did  not  mean  what  it  has  ex- 
pressed.    The  fittest  course  in  all  cases  where  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislature  is  brought  into  question,  is  to  ad- 
here to  the  words  of  the  statute,  construing  them  ac- 
cording to  their  nature  and  import,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  stand  in  the  act  of  parliament.(r)     The  most  en- 
lightened and  experienced  judges  have  for  some  time 
lamented  the  too  frequent  departure  from  the  plain  and 
obvious  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  act  of  parliament 
by  which  a  case  is  governed,  and   themselves  hold  it 
much  the  safer  course  to  adhere  to  the  words  of  the 
statute   construed   in   their    ordinary   import,    than   to 
enter  into  inquiry  as  to  the  supposed  intention  of  the 
parties  who  framed  the  act.((/)     They  are  not  (as  the 
most  learned  members  of  a  learned  body  best  know)  to 


(a)  7  Cranch  R.  5^'. 

(//)  Rev  V.  Slokc  Demcrel,  7  B.  &  C.  569. 

(<■)  Rex  V.  Rnmsgate^  6  B.  &  C.  712. 

(ri)  Rex  V.  Inhabitants  of  Great  Bentlcy,  10  B.  &  C.  520. 
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presume  the  inteations  of  the  legislature,  but  to  collect 
them  rrom  the  words  of  the  act  of  parliament ;  and  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  policy  of  the  law.  This  is 
the  true  sense  in  which  it  is  so  often  impressively  re- 
peated, that  judges  are  not  to  be  encouraged  to  direct 
their  conduct  "  by  the  crooked  cord  of  discretion,  but  by 
the  golden  metwand  of  the  law ;"  i.  e.  not  to  construe 
statutes  by  equity,  but  to  collect  the  sense  of  the  legisla- 
ture by  a  sound  interpretation  of  its  language,  according 
to  reason  and  grammatical  correct  ness."(a) 

§  546.  The  rule  we  have  been  considering  necessarily 
arises  from  what  we  have  already  seen,  that  it  is  only 
when  there  is  some  ambiguity  or  doubt  arising  from  other 
sources,  that  interpretation  has  its  proper  office,  and  that 
it  is  only  to  be  resorted  to  wlien  there  is  obscurity  as  to 
the  meaning,  either  from  the  doubtful  character  of  the 
words,  or  from  other  clauses  in  the  same  statute,  or  from 
an  incongruity  or  repugnancy  between  the  words  and  the 
apparent  intention  derived  from  the  whole  structure  of 
the  taw  or  its  avowed  object  As  words  are  the  com- 
mon signs  which  mankind  make  use  of  to  declare  their 
intention,  one  to  another,  if  those  signs  are  definite,  dis- 
tinct and  clear,  there  can  be  no  need  to  have  an  interpre* 
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observed  that  we  do  not,  in  all  such  cases,  confound  in- 
tcrpretation  with  criiicism.  The  end  of  the  latter  is,  to 
find  out  what  are  the  words  of  the  law  maker,  and  whe- 
ther the  same  is  genuine  or  forged — whether  any  part  or 
material  parts  have  been  foisted  in  or  omitted,  or  erased 
or  altered.  The  end  of  the  former  is,  to  find  what  was 
the  intent  and  meaning,  and  to  clear  up  that  meaning 
when  obscure — to  ascertain  the  sense  of  ambiguous 
words — to  determine  the  design  when  imperfectly  ex- 
pressed. 

§  547.  A  remedial  act  should  be  so  construed  as  most 
effectually  to-meet  the  beneficial  end  in  view,  and  to  pre- 
vent a  failure  of  the  remedy,  and  as  a  general  rule  a  re- 
medial statute  ought  to  be  construed  liberally.  Receiv- 
ing an  equitable,  or  rather  a  benignant  interpretation, 
the  letter  of  the  act  will  be  sometimes  enlarged,  some- 
times restrained,  and  sometimes  it  has  been  said  the  con- 
struction made  is  contrary  to  the  letter.(«)  This  rule 
will  be  illustrated  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  equitable  construction. 
It  is  proper,  however,  that  we  should  here  remark,  that 
although  it  is  true  as  a  general  rule  that  where  the  ob- 
ject of  a  statute  is  remedial,  it  is  to  be  construed  libe- 
rally, so  that  it  may  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  designed.  The  rule  has  its  ciualifications,  and  we 
should  keep  distinctly  in  view  a  distinction  which  exists 
between  the  remedy  merely  and  proceedinijs  in  the  at- 
tainment of  the  remedy.  In  the  fonner  case,  courts, 
when  looking  at  the  remedy,  will  take  care  that  the  sta- 
tute shall  be  so  c<^nstrued  as  to  make  it  cflectual,  if  pos- 
sible, in  the  manner  intended;  but  in  the  latter  case, 
courts,  when  scanning  the  proceedings  in  attaining  that 
remedy,  especially  if  it  be  sunnuary  in  its  nature,  will  be 


(ci)  D warns,  718. 
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strict  and  rigid  in  exacting  a  strict  compliance  with  all 
tile  requisites  of  tlie  statute.{a) 

§  548.  We  next  proceed  to  consider  how  far  conse- 
quences are  to  be  regarded.  As  a  general  rule,  courts, 
in  the  construction  of  statutes,  are  not  to  regard  the  coa- 
sequences.  Tiiis  rule,  however,  is  subject  to  some  qual- 
ifications and  limitations.  Wliere  the  intent  is  doubtful, 
the  consequences,  resulting  from  a  particular  construc- 
tion, may  be  regarded.  This  qualification  must  always 
be  applied  with  great  caution,  and  tlic  influence  it  should 
have  upon  the  construction  must  depend  on  the  nature 
uf  each  particular  case  to  which  it  is  to  be  appHed,  espe- 
cially so  in  those  cases  where  rights  are  to  be  infringed. 
But  where  fundamental  principles  are  overthrown, — 
where  the  general  system  of  tiie  law  is  departed  from, 
the  legislative  intention  must  be  expressed  with  irresis- 
tible clearness,  to  induce  a  court  of  Justice  to  suppose  a 
design  to  efTect  such  an  object ;  and  in  such  a  case,  courts 
will  regard  the  consequences  of  a  particular  construc- 
tion. Where,  however,  a  mere  political  regulation  is 
made,  which  is  inconvenient,  if  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature is  expres-sed,  in  terms  wliich  are  sufficiently  intel- 
ligible to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  ;  where  the  words 
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weight,  but  whero  it  is  plain,  the  consequences  are  not 
to  be  regarded, — for  that  would  be  to  assume  legislative 
authority  ;  and  in  all  cases  where  consequences  are  re- 
garded, great  care  should  be  taken  that  courts  do  not  put 
such  a  construction  upon  a  statute  as  quite  to  elude  the 
force  of  it.(a) 

§  549.  In  the  first  case  cited,  in  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion, that  a  particular  construction  of  a  statute  would  be 
inconvenient,  the  court  say :  "  When  the  construction  of 
a  statute  ia  doubtful,  an  argument  from  inconvenience 
will  have  weight.  But  in  that  case  they  held,  that  the 
construction  of  the  statute  then  under  consideration  was 
not  doubtful,  but  clear ;  and  hence  this  rule  did  not  ap- 
ply. And  in  the  second  case  cited, (6)  it  was  held,  that 
the  argument  of  inconvenience  could  have  no  weight  in 
the  construction  of  a  statute,  except  in  doubtful  cases. 
Courts  will  not  construe  a  statute,  so  as  to  admit  of  an 
unjust  consequence ;  hence  it  is,  that  no  statute  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  be  against  reason,  and  words  are  to  be 
taken  in  a  lawful  and  rightful  sense.  Mr.  Dwarris  in 
his  treatise  on  statutes,  says :  "  It  is  the  office  of  an  ex- 
position to  put  such  a  sense  upon  the  words  of  the  sta- 
tute as  is  agreeable  to  equity  and  right  reason.(c)  so  that 
no  innocent  person  shall  receive  any  damage  by  a  literal 
construction.  Where  a  statute  will  bear  two  interpre- 
tations, one  contrary  to  plain  sense,  the  other  agreeable 
to  it,  the  latter  shall  prevail. ((/)  If  words  literally  un- 
derstood, bear  only  a  very  absurd  signification,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  deviate    a   little  from   the   primary  sense.*' 


(a)  Langdon  v.  Potter^  3  Mass.  R.  221 ;  Gore  v.  Brazier^  3  Mass.  R.  539; 
The  People  v.  Green,  2  Wend.  R.  277  ;  19  Yin.  521,  sec.  93  ;  3  Mass.  231 ; 
Ayers  v.  Knox,  7  Mass.  306  tu  310. 

{b)  3  Mass  R.  539. 

(c)  1  lost.  381. 

(d)  8  Rep.  1 18. 
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Blackstone  admits,  that  if  out  of  acts  of  parliament  there 
arise  collaterally  any  absurd  consequences,  manifestly 
contradictory  to  common  reason,  such  acts  are,  with  re- 
gard to  these  collateral  consequences  void ;  such  cases 
are  indeed  excepted  out  of  the  statute  by  common  sense, 
and  the  nonsensical  words  are  said  to  be  controlled  by 
^e  common  law.  We  have  heretofore  shown  how  this 
opinioD  of  Blackstone  was  considered  by  Christian,  and 
what  is  to  be  understood  by  such  acts  being  coDtrollable 
at  common  law. 

§  550.  It  was  held,(o)  that  where  the  literal  interpre- 
tation of  a  statute  would  lead  to  a  gross  absurdity  of  re- 
striction, the  court  would  extend  its  application  to  cases 
within  the  same  equity,  though  at  the  expense  oi forcing 
the  construction  of  the  words.  It  is  said,(/>)  in  doubtful 
cases,  if  by  giving  a  literal  construction  to  a  statute  It 
will  be  the  means  of  producing  great  injustice,  and  lead 
to  consequences  that  could  not  have  been  eontemplated 
by  the  legislature,  courts  are  bound  to  presume  (hat  the 
legislature  intended  no  such  consequence,  and  give  such 
B  construction  as  will  promote  the  ends  of  justice.(c) 

§  551.  In  another  case,(rf)  the  court  in  reviewing  the 
argument  that  a  particular  construction  would  be  at- 
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enied  bv  consiilorations  of  inconvenience."'  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  says :  *'  It  is  true,  that  where  great  inconren- 
ienoe  Avill  result  from  a  particular  construction,  that 
const rucliiMi  is  to  be  avoided,  unless  the  meaning  of  the 
leci'^li^tiiro  bo  plain,  in  which  case  it  must  be  obeyed.'-(o) 

$  '"'J    In  the  case  of  'flic  Ptoph  v.  Canal   CWiwjm- 
.<!/:•>  i  was  held,  that  if  it  wore  apparent,  that  by 

a  part.ci;'..ir  cMislruction  of  a  law  in  a  doubtful  case, 
such  consiruciion  would  be  likely  to  endanger,  or  to  ac- 
uuilly  siurifKO  ii^reat  public  interests,  it  would  not,  and 
ouizht  not.  to  bo  inlendod,  that  such  a  construction  ivas 
contoMiplatoil  bv  the  lejirislatiu'C,  in  disregard  of  such  in- 
tori^sts.  That  it  was  not  for  the  court  to  determine, 
wholhor  an  act  o(  tho  legislature  was  impolitic  or  un- 
wise, but  its  province  was  to  ascertain  its  just,  reason- 
able, and  true  construction,  and  when  that  was  satisfac- 
torily ascertained,  it  iiad  but  to  pronounce  the  conclusion 
at  which  it  hail  arrived.  It  was  a  rule  of  the  civil  law 
whenever  the  meaning  of  the  law  was  plain  and  manifest, 
although  courts  could  not  readily  perceive  its  motives, 
and  there  might  seem  to  arise  .Mime  apparent  inconven- 
ience which  could  not  be  avoiiled  bv  a  reasonable  inter- 
pretation,  they  woiiKl  always  presume,  that  the  law  hail 
ils  usrfiihiess,  and  lliat  it  is  founded  in  some  viewofllie 
public  good,  which  gave  preforence  to  its  sense  and  au- 
thoritv  over  the  inconvenience  that  nii^ht  be  arravcd 
ajrainst  it.  otiierwise,  manv  valuable  and  well  established 
laws  miiiht  be  snbwrlod  and  overthrown  bv  subtletv  of 
reasoninir.(r) 

§  r)r>3.  The  cases  above  cited  are  sullicientlv  clear  and 
explicit  as  to  the  rule  itself,  and  the  manner  and  caution 


(a)  2  Crunch,  380. 

(b)  3  Scjirn.  H.  100. 

(c)  Doinafs  Civil  Law,  jncl.  b.  lit.  i.  sec.  2,  p.  13. 
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with  wliicb  it  is  applied  by  courts.  At  all  times  the 
court  keep  in  view  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  the 
manifest  intent  of  the  legislature  when  that  intent  is 
clear  and  explicit,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  dictates  of 
sound  reason  and  natural  justice,  unless  the  injustice  of 
a  particular  construction  is  such  as  that  it  cannot  he  ad- 
mitted without  conflict  with  some  fundamenlul  principle 
of  gOTennental  policy,  and  the  unreasonableness  of  it  is 
so  manifest  as  to  repel  the  idea  that  the  legislature  could 
have  intended  to  sanction  it. 

§  554.  The  rule  has  been  laid  down  thus :  "  Where 
tiie  meaning  of  a  statute  is  doubtful,  the  consequences 
may  be  considered ;"  but  where  the  meaning  is  plain,  no 
consequences  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  interpretation, 
for  this  would  be  assuming  legislative  authority  .(a)  "  The 
consequences  arc  to  be  considered,  fur  the  court  will  not 
so  construe  an  act  of  parliament  as  to  admit  of  any  ab- 
surd consequences.  No  statute  shall  be  construed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  inconvenient  or  against  reason, 
"  words  are  to  be  taken  in  a  lawful  and  rightful  sense," 
as  where  the  words  were  "  where  no  fine  is  levied  in  the 
king's  court,"  they  are  to  be  understood  as  fines  levied 
by  the  husband  and  wife,  which  is  lawful,  and  not  as 
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§  556.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  intention 
of  the  legislature  in  certain  cases,  and  under  great  stress 
of  doubt,  resort  niav  be  liad  to  tlie  title  of  a  statute.  It 
has  been  held  that  the  title  is  no  part  of  tlie  statute,  for 
the  reason  that  in  liliigland  it  is  usually  framed  by  the 
clerk  of  the  house  in  which  it  is  first  passed,  and  is  sel- 
dom read  more  than  once.(a)  This  reason  does  not 
hold  good  in  this  country,  for  here  the  legislature  nuke 
the  title  as  well  as  the  preamble  and  body  of  the  statute; 
still  however,  here,  as  in  England,  the  title  is  not  io- 
tcnded  to  be,  nor  is  it  considered,  as  part  of  the  enacted 
law,  and  is  introduced  merely  as  a  name.  The  title  of 
statute  is  but  a  new  usage,  and  began  about  the  Uth 
Henry  VII.(/>)  Holt,  Ch.  J.,  says,  "  It  is  true,  that  the 
title  of  an  act  of  parliament  is  no  part  of  the  law  or  en- 
acting part,  no  more  than  the  title  of  a  book  is  a  part  of 
the  book,  for  the  title  is  not  the  law,  but  the  name,  or 
description  given  to  it  by  the  makers.(c)  Por  this  reason 
it  was  formerly  held,  that  the  title  was  not  to  be  regard- 
ed in  the  construction  ](d)  hence,  in  CharKC  v.  Adaim^{t) 
it  was  said,  that  as  tiie  title  was  no  part  of  the  act,  it 
was  mere  surplusage,  and  a  misrecital  should  not  viti- 
ate, and  it  was  so  aclju(]i!:cd  in  the  case  in  the  house  of 
])ecrs,  between  J)(innjn  and  the  J^ni  of  Motmioulh,  Al- 
though the  title  is  a  very  unsafe  guide  to  assist  the  mind 
in  asccrtaininii:,  even  in  a  general  way,  the  scope  or  pur- 
j)ort  ol"  the  act ;(/)  yet,  when  the  nnnd  labors  to  discover 
the  intention  of  the  legislalure,  it  seizes  upon  cvervtliinj, 
cvcJi  the  title,  from  which  aid  may  be  deriveil. 


{a)  1  W.  Blacks.  U.  95. 

{b)  Per  Trel»y,  J.,  Hard.  324. 

(c)  Rix  V.  Williams,  1  \A'.  131.   95.     See  also  Poxdter^s  case,  3  Rpp.  33. 
I3arring:ton  on  .StatuK  s,  410,  in  notu. 

(d)  I3ac.  Abr.  lit   Si.itnte,  1. 

(e)  1  Lord  l^lvrnond,  77. 
(/)  6  Mod.  63. 
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§  557.  In  the  case  of  TTw  United  Slates  v.  Fiaher,(a) 
the  court  remarked.  "  On  the  influence  which  the  title 
ought  to  have  in  construing  the  enacting  clause,  much 
has  been  said,  and  yet  it  la  not  easy  to  discover  the 
points  of  difference  between  the  opposing  counsel  in  this 
respect ;  neither  party  contends  that  the  title  of  an  act 
can  control  plain  words  in  the  body  of  the  statute,  and 
neither  denies,  that  taken  with  other  parts,  it  may  as- 
sist in  removing  ambiguities.  Where  the  intent  is  plain, 
nothing  is  left  to  construction.  Where  the  mind  labors 
to  discover  the  design  oi  the  legislature,  it  seems  every 
thing  from  which  aid  can  be  derived  may  be  resorted  to  ; 
and  in  such  cases,  the  title  claims  a  degree  of  notice, 
and  will  have  its  due  share  of  consideration."  It  may, 
in  some  cases,  be  a  key  which  opens  to  the  mind  the 
general  scope  and  import  of  the  act,  or  the  inducements 
which  led  to  the  enactment,  and  thus  point  to  the  polar 
star  of  construction,  that  is,  the  intention  of  the  law- 
makers, which  has  always  been  held  as  the  only  true 
guide  in  the  construction  of  all  statutes.  But  as  the  title 
is  usually  drawn  without  much  deliberation,  unless  it 
points  with  great  precision  to  the  object  and  scope  of  the 
act,  it  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  very  unsafe  and 
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farther  to  be  relied  on,  than  it  serves  when  taken  into 
consideration  with  the  enacting  part,  to  complete  the 
chain  by  which  the  mind  may  be  drawn  to  a  conclusion 
on  the  great  question  of  the  real  intent  and  design  of  the 
act.  (a) 

§  558.  It  is  said,  in  a  note  to  the  Philadelphia  edition 
of  Bacon  on  Abridgment,  '^  But  in  the  more  ancient  sta- 
lutes,  which  are  penned  with  less  precision  and  detailf 
tile  title  is  often  material,  as  in  the  statute  4  Edw.  3,  c.7, 
giving  a  remedy  to  executor  for  certain  trespasses,  and  7 
East  R.  132-4,  is  referred  to  as  an  authority  on  that  point" 
The  case  referred  to,  however,  is  not  an  adjudication  to 
that  eifect.  However  it  may  be  in  England,  it  has  been 
held  in  this  country  the  title  may  in  some  instances  claim 
some  degree  of  notice. 

§  559.  In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Palmer^{h)  it  is 
said  that  the  title  of  an  act  cannot  control  its  words,  but 
msiy  furnish  some  aid  in  showing  what  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  legislature  ;  and  in  that  case  the  title  was  resorted 
to  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  the  determination  of 
what  crimes  were  intended  to  be  included  in  an  act  of 
Congress.  Other  cases  have  held  that  the  title  of  an  act 
may  be  resorted  to,  to  aid  in  the  interpretation. (r)  It  is 
now  tlic  constant  practice,  in  courts  of  justice,  for  both 
the  counsel  and  the  court,  in  examining  a  statute  of 
doubtful  import  and  meaning,  to  refer  to  the  title  in  aid 
of  a  particular  construction. 

§  5G0.  Tlie  Prmuiblc. — In  I.ngland,  and  in  some  of 
the  states  of  this  Union,  it  has  been  and  still  is  the  prac- 
tice to  preface  statutes  with  a  preamble  which  was  at 
one  time  supposed  to  contain  the  motive  and  induce- 


(a)  1  Kent's  Com.  461 ;  3  East,  165. 

{h)  3  Wheat.  610. 

(c)  StaU  V.  Stephenson,  2  Bailey,  334  ;  Burgett  v.  Burgett,  I  Ham.  319. 
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meats  of  the  legislature  in  passing  the  act.  This,  as 
well  as  the  title,  forms  do  part  of  the  enacted  l^w,  and 
is  meant  merely  as  a  declaration  of  the  mischief  intend- 
ed to  be  remedied,  sometimes  pointing  to  the  defects  in 
the  existing  law,  and  the  manner  of  the  remedy. 

§  561.  The  preamble  may  be  compared  with  the  dif- 
ferent clauses  of  the  act,  to  collect  the  intention  of  the 
legislature,  and  where  the  intention  is  apparent,  not  to 
extend  the  act.  The  preamble  may  be  used  in  restraint 
of  the  geaeral  enacting  clause,  where  it  would  be  incon- 
venient if  not  restrained,  or  it  may  be  resorted  to  in  ex- 
planation of  the  enacting  clause,  if  it  be  doubtful.(a)  In 
ODe  case  in  England,  the  preamble  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, reciting  that  certain  outrages  had  been  committed 
in  particular  parts  of  the  kingdom,  was  adjudged  by  the 
court  of  king's  bench  to  be  admissible  in  evidence,  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  an  introductory  averment  in  an 
indictment  for  a  libel ;  that  outrages  of  that  description 
bad  existed,  for  the  reason  that  where  an  act  was  passed, 
it  was,  in  contemplation  of  law,  the  act  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  kingdom.(6) 

§  562.  Although  the  preamble  has  been  held  to  form 
no  part  of  the  statute  or  enactment,(c)  yet  in  doubtful 
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should  be  resorted  to.  It  is  said,(a)  "  That  though  the 
preamble  be  generally  a  key  to  the  statute,  yet  it  does 
not  always  open  all  parts  of  it ;  but  sometimes  the  legis- 
lature, having  a  particular  mischief  in  view,  to  prevent 
which  was  the  first  and  immediate  object  of  the  statute, 
recite  that  in  the  preamble,  and  then  go  on  in  the  body 
of  the  act  to  provide  a  remedy  for  general  mischiefs  of 
the  same  nature,  but  of  diiTerent  species,  not  expressed 
in  the  preamble,  nor  perhaps  then  in  contemplation. 

§  563.  Lord  Coke  considered  the  preamble  of  a  sta- 
tute as  a  key  to  open  the  understanding  of  the  Btatute, 
and  a  good  means  of  collecting  the  intention  and  show- 
ing the  mischiefs  which  the  makers  of  the  act  intended 
to  remedy,  and  Lord  Bacon  has  said  that  it  is  in  general 
true  that  the  preamble  of  a  statute  is  a  key  to  open  the 
minds  of  the  makers  as  to  the  mischiefs  which  were  in- 
tended to  be  remedied  by  the  statute,  and  was  a  maxim 
of  the  civilians  ^^cessantc  leges,  procmnio  ccssat  est  ipsa 
lex"  But  it  has  been  very  justly  said,  if  the  preamble 
to  a  statute  be  a  key  to  its  construction,  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented that  it  so  seldom  states  the  real  occasion  of  the 
law,  and  the  views  of  the  proposers  of  it ;  and  every 
English  lawyer  is  aware  how  seldom,  at  least  in  the 
older  statute,  the  key  unlocks  the  casket." 

§  56 1.  It  is  nothing  unusual  in  an  act  of  parliament  in 
England,  or  a  statute  in  this  country,  for  the  enacting 
part  to  go  beyond  the  preamble,  and  the  remedy  often 
extends  beyond  the  particular  act  or  mischief  which  sug- 
gested the  necessity  of  the  law ;  and  it  is  not  unfrequent 
that  the  preamble  is  merely  introductory  to  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  act,  and  has  no  application  or  reference  to 
other  sections  or  parts  of  the  act.(6) 


(a)  Mace  t.  Cammell,  Lofit,  783. 

{if)  Hoibrook  V.  Holbrook,  1  Pick.  251. 
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§  565.  Iq  the  case  of  T/ie  King  v.  Ma7'k8  et  al.,(n)  tlie 
defendaDt  was  committed  under  a  warrant,  charged  with 
felocy  in  aiding  and  assisting,  and  being  present  at  and 
consenting  to  the  administering  and  taking  an  oath  or 
engagement  to  certain  persons  named,  contrary  to  the 
statute  37  Geo.  3,  c.  123.  The  preamble  to  the  act  only 
recited  certain  mischiefs  which  had  arisen  from  persons 
attempting  to  seduce  soldiers,  sailors  and  others  from 
their  duty  and  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  to  incite  them 
to  mutiny  and  sedition,  to  give  effect  to  which,  they  had 
imposed  pretended  oaths  upon  them.  But  the  body  of 
the  act  enacted,  "  That  any  person  or  persons  who  shall 
in  any  manner  or  form  whatsoever  administer,  or  cause 
to  be  administered,  or  be  aiding  or  assisting  at,  or  pre- 
sent at,  or  consenting  (o  the  administering  or  taking  of 
any  oath  or  engagement  purporting  or  intending  to  bind 
the  person  taking  the  same,  to  engage  in  any  mutinous 
or  seditious  purpose,  or  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  or  to 
be  of  any  association,  society  or  confederacy  formed  for 
any  such  purpose,  or  to  obey  the  order  or  command  of 
any  committee  or  body  of  men  not  lawfully  constituted, 
or  of  any  leader,  or  commander,  or  other  person  not  hav- 
ing authority  by  law  for  that  purpose,  or  not  to  inform 
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Statute  Relied  on.  however  large  in  themselves,  must  be 
conniied  to  the  object  stated  in  the  preamble,  to  wit,  the 
adniini>ti'rin^  of  unlawful  oaths  for  the  purposes  of  mu- 
tiny (>r  sedition,     l^rd   Ellenl>uroui:h   said,   that  '' the 
facts  disi  l».'>ed  did  chartre  the  defendant  with  an  offence 
wiihiM  tlio  statute.     It  certainly  does  appear,  from  the 
prt^aniMe  ff  the  act.  as  if  it  were  mainly  directed  against 
o.^i:.b::ia:i.'n>  il«r  purposes  of  mutiny  and   sedition,  bat 
lilt  re  an  >\crd>  >uliiciei.t  in  the  enacting  part  to  satisfy 
i:.e  ;  n.t-.i.i'ic.  and  alter  dealing  with  offences  of  thatde- 
>.r.;  ;..*:..   the   act    i^>es  on   in   much    more   extensive 
ier::4>  aini  embraces  other  more  general  objects ;  and  as 
ViiiK   IS  no  word  of  reference  in  the  latter  part  as  «wA, 
whicii  is  to  be  fiumd  in  llie  former  part  of  the  clause,  I 
>ce  no  reason  lor  restraining  (lie  common  import  of  the 
words  used,  w  hich  extend  to  all  illegal  associations  and 
combinations  of  men,  in  respect  of  which  oaths  of  the 
nature  described  in  the  act  are  administered.     From 
a  view  of  the  whole  scope  of  the  act,  it  appears  to  me 
hii^idv  probable  that  this  is  a  case  w  hich  will  be  found 
within  the  true  sjiirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  it.**     Lord 
llardwicke(r/)  says,  ''there  are  many  cases  where  the 
enactinu:  part  of  the  slalute  extends  furllicr  than  the  pre- 
amble even  in  criminal  matters,  as  in  an  act  made  in  ^w 
Hen.  '^.  c.  'S-y,  Wn-  irviiiij:  treason  and  murders,  where  the 
wi>rils  beinix  within  the  /.///ir\s  (bnnlnhju  or  iritlujut  it,  have 
I'oen  extended  to  trials  in  the  West  Indies,  and  persons 
•.i\el)ccn  tried  and  executed." 

^  :>t)h.  Mr  Barrini»t()n,  in  his  Treatise  on  Statutes,  has 

^;...\vn  in  numerous  instances,  that  a  statute  Irequently 

—c.ies  what  in  truth  is  not  the  real  occasion  of  the  law. 

^tkh  as  that  doubts  have  arisen  at  cominon  law.  which 

vouently  never  had  existed.     It  will   readily  be  jMjr- 


\^a)  Kina.^ton  v.  Clarke,  2  Alk.  205. 


^ 
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ceived  what  great  uncertainty  there  is,  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  recitals  contained  in  the  preambles  to  statutes,  and 
how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  those  preambles 
in  seeking  out  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  and  that 
tlie  true  meaning  of  a  statute  must  generally  be  sought 
from  the  purview  or  body  of  the  act.  For  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  that  the  preamble  is  never  no  more  than  a 
recital  of  some  inconveniences  or  mischiefs,  at  which 
the  act  is  levelled,  which  by  no  means  excludes  any 
other  for  which  a  remedy  is  given  in  the  enacting  part 
of  the  statute,  and  the  rule  is  established  autboritively, 
that  where  the  words  in  the  enacting  part  are  strong 
enough  to  take  in  the  mischief  intended  to  be  prevented, 
they  should  be  extended  for  that  purpose,  although  the 
preamble  does  not  name  the  particular  mischief. 

§  567.  It  is  said,  general  words  in  the  enacting  part 
shall  never  be  restrained  by  any  words  introducing  that 
part ;  for  it  is  no  rule  in  the  exposition  of  statutes  to 
confine  the  general  words  of  the  enacting  part  to  any 
particular  words  either  introducing  it,  or  to  any  such 
words  even  in  the  preamble  ilseir{a)  It  is  true  Lord 
Coke  commends  a  construction  which  agrees  with  the 
preamble,  but  not  such  as  may  confine  the  enacting  part 
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recited  the  barbarity  of  cutting  Coventry's  nose,  and  the 
enacting  clause  had  been  general,  viz.  against  the  cutting 
of  any  member  whereby  the  man  is  disfigured  or  defaced, 
it  might  with  equal  reason  be  objected,  that  cutting  of 
the  lips  or  putting  out  the  eye  would  not  have  been 
within  the  act  because  not  within  the  preamble.(a) 

§  568.  But  other  cases  have  held,  that  the  enacting 
clause  may  be  restrained  by  the  preamble,  when  no  in- 
convenience will  be  sustained  by  such  construction,  oth- 
erwise not.(/>)  This  seems  rather  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  There  is  also  another  class  of  cases  which 
are  also  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  in  which  the 
converse  of  the  above  exception  is  also  laid  down,  to  wit, 
that  if  the  not  restraining  the  generality  of  the  enacting 
clause  will  be  attended  with  inconvenience,  the  pre- 
amble shall  restrain  it.(c)  Lord  Chief  Baron  Parker  in 
liyall  V.  Ifolle,(jl)  says :  "  I  admit,  in  many  cases,  the 
preamble  will  not  restrain  the  general  purview,  as  in  1 
Jones,  163,  Pal.  485,  but  it  is  a  rule,  and  so  agreed  there, 
that  where  the  not  restraining  the  generality  of  the  en- 
acting clause  will  be  attended  with  hiconvenience  it 
shall  restrain,  and  here  w^ould  be  inconvenience  if  not 
restrained."' 

§  569.  Ch.  J.  Willes  says,(c)  "  if  the  words  of  an  act  jf 
parliament  be  doubtful,  it  may  be  proper  to  have  recourse 
to  the  preamble,  to  fmd  out  the  meaning  of  the  legisla- 
ture, but  where  the  words  of  the  enacting  part  are  plain 
and  express,  I  do  not  think  that  they  ought  to  be  re- 
strained by  the  preamble,  for  the  preamble  may  only 


{a)  See  also  Gaunt  v.  Drockman^  Hardin,  335. 

(b)  Scidcnbcnder  v.  Charles,  4  S.  &  H.  166  ;  Kent  v.  SowerviUe^  7  Gill  & 
John.  266. 

(c)  Ryall  V.  Eollc,  1  Atk.  171. 

(d)  1  Alk.  174,  also  reported  in  1  Vesey,  sen.  365. 

(e)  Copeman  v.  Gallant^  1  P.  Wms.  R.  320. 
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recite  some  particular  mischiefs  which  have  happened, 
but  the  enacting  clause  may  not  only  be  calculated  to 
prevent  those  mischiefs  but  also  others  of  a  like  nature." 

§  570.  Mr.  Justice  Wild(a)  says :  "  This  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  and  might  be  demonstrated  by  reference  to 
very  many  statutes,  in  which  it  will  be  found  that  the 
preamble  states  imperfectly  the  views  of  the  legislature, 
and  can  afford  but  little  aid  in  the  construction  of  the 
enacting  parts." 

§  571 .  Mr.  Justice  Thompson  laid  down  the  rule  thus : 
"  It  is  in  general  true,  that  the  preamble  of  a  statute  is  a 
key  to  open  the  mind  as  to  the  mischiefs  which  were 
intended  to  be  remedied  by  the  statute.  This  rule  must 
not  however  be  carried  so  far  as  to  restrain  the  general 
words  of  the  enacting  clause."  Although  the  preamble 
cauDot  control  the  enacting  part  of  a  statute,  which  is 
expressed  in  clear  and  unambiguous  terms,  yet  if  any 
doubt  arises  on  the  words  of  the  enacting  part,  the  pre- 
amble may  be  resorted  to  to  explain  it.(6)  Parker,  Ch. 
Justice,(c)  lays  down  the  rule,  that  it  is  right  and  proper 
to  consider  the  whole  of  a  statute  and  ■preamble,  and  the 
probable  intention  of  the  legislature,  in  order  to  ascertain 
tlie  meaning  of  any  particular  section ;  and  that  this 
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and  though  the  preamble  has  a  different  aspect,  and  looks 
only  to  devises,  yet  the  act  itself  is  not  to  be  restrained 
by  that.  It  is,  nevertheless,  an  appropriate  preamble  to 
two  branches  of  the  statute  and  not  inconsistent  with 
the  third  subject  of  its  enactment.  When  a  statute  is 
in  itself  ambiguous  and  difficult  of  interpretation,  the 
preamble  may  be  resorted  to,  but  not  to  create  a  doubt 
or  uncertainty  which  otherwise  does  not  exist." 

§  572.  If  tlie  words  of  an  enacting  clause  give  a  clear 
and  definite  remedy  for  the  grievance  recited  in  the  pre- 
amble, their  import  cannot  be  enlarged  so  as  to  inclade 
another  remedy,  although  the  words  of  the  preamble 
would  seem  intended  to  introduce  a  more  extensive  re- 
medy. Thus  although  the  statute  3  W.  &  M.  c.  14,  for 
relief  of  creditors  against  fraudulent  devises,  seems  to 
allude  to  all  specialty  debts,  and  although  the  seoond 
section,  in  general  terms,  makes  void  wills  of  land,  &c^ 
against  specialty  creditors,  yet  as  the  specific  remedy 
given  by  sec.  3,  is  an  action  of  (kbt  on  such  bonds  aod 
specialties  against  the  heir  and  devisee ;  it  was  hdd, 
that  an  action  of  covenant  would  not  lie  against  a  devisee 
for  a  breach  of  covenant  by  the  devisor,  but  that  the  re- 
nioily  was  confuKHl  to  cases  where  debt  lies. (a)  This 
rule  |)roceeiis  up^Mi  ihe  principle,  that  general  expressions 
may  be  reslraiiieil  by  subseciuent  particular  words,  which 
show  that  in  the  intention  of  the  lei]:islatere  those  gene- 
ral  expressions  are  used  in  a  particular  sense,  and  that 
under  this  principle  the  latter  words  describing  the  re- 
medy, imply  a  restriction  on  the  general  words  which 
precede  them. (6) 

§  573.  In  support  of  the  general  doctrine  that  the  pre- 
amble of  an  act,  though  it  may  assist  ambiguous  words, 


(a)  Bac.  Abr.  Statute,  I.  ;  Wilson  v.  Knuhley,  7  East,  138. 
{b)  Adams  v.  Wood,  2  Cranch,  336. 
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cannot  control  a  clear  and  express  enactment,  there  are 
numerous  decisions.  Thus  under  the  statute  of  England 
respecting  legacies  to  subscribing  witnesses  to  wills ;  the 
preamble  of  the  statute  slates  a  doubt,  which  applied 
only  to  wills  of  land;  who  were  to  be  deemed  legal  wit- 
nesses within  the  statute  of  frauds,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  that  doubt  the  statute  was  professedly  made. 
But  then,  as  the  enacting  part  went  beyond  that  object, 
and  applied  to  witnesses  attesting  the  execution  not  only 
of  wills  of  real  estate,  but  also  of  "  any  will  or  codicil," 
it  was  held,  that  as  in  these  words,  there  was  not  any 
ambiguity,  they  clearly  applied  to  every  will  and  co- 
dicil. ^  The  preamble,  although  it  might  assist  the  con- 
struction of  ambiguous  words,  could  not  control  this 
dear  and  express  enactment,  and  that  the  statute  ap- 
plied to  wills  of  personalty  alBo.(a)  The  true  rule  on 
this  subject,  deduced  from  all  the  authorities,  is,  that  the 
preamble  may  be  resorted  to  in  restraint  of  the  general 
words  of  the  enacting  clause,  when  it  would  be  incoo- 
Tenient  when  not  thus  restrained,  or  when  no  partic- 
ular inconvenience  would  result  from  having  it  thus 
restrained.  And  the  preamble  may  also  be  resorted  to 
in  explanation  of  the  enacting  clause,  or  as  a  key  to  its 
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suppose  a  statute  use  the  word  maintenance,  now  this 
word,  abstractedly  considered,  is  in  itself  equivocal ;  but 
suppose  we  find  the  act  in  which  it  is  used  directed 
against  the  encouragement  of  litigation,  and  the  uphold- 
ing parties  to  suits,  keeping  in  mind  the  purview  of  the 
act,  we  at  once  perceive  what  was  designed  to  be  pre- 
vented, or  in  other  words,  discover  what  was  intended 
by  the  act.  We  have  in  another  place  stated  the  civil 
law  rule  on  this  subject,  and  cited  installs  illustrative 
of  it.(a)  The  intent  of  the  legislature  is  not  to  be  col- 
lected from  any  particular  expression  in  any  one  clause; 
but  from  a  general  view  of  the  whole  of  an  act ;  and  if 
the  court  find  in  any  particular  clause  an  expression  not 
so  large  and  extensive  in  its  import  as  those  used  in 
other  parts  of  the  act,  and  upon  a  view  of  the  whole  act 
it  can  collect  from  the  more  large  and  extensive  expres- 
sions used  in  other  parts  the  real  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature, it  is  their  duty  to  give  effect  to  the  larger  expres- 
sions.(6) 

§  575.  Upon  all  acts  of  the  legislature,  such  construc- 
tion should  be  made  as  that  one  clause  shall  not  frus- 
trate and  destroy,  but  on  the  contrary,  shall  explain  and 
support  anothcr(c) — sound  exposition  requiring  eftect  to 
be  given  to  every  significant  clause,  sentence  or  word  in 
a  statute.  In  one  case  where  the  question  was  whether 
a  provision  in  an  act  was  general,  or  related  only  to  as- 
saults on  revenue  oflicers,  ^i^a  officers.  Duller  J.  said: 
"  The  intention  might  be  collected  from  other  parts  of 
the  act.  It  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  legislature  meant  to 
extend  the  indenmity  in  the  first  section  to  all  those 
cases  in  which,  by  the  subsequent  clause,  they  gave  the 
right  of  changing  the  venue."    In  this  instance,  and  in 


(a)  See  seca.  46^,  480,  484,  485,  495. 

{b)  Per  Best,  J.,  4  Bingh.  196 ;  Dwarria,  703,  704. 

{c)  Hard.  344,  pi.  1. 
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many  others,  prior  clauses  were  allowed  to  be  restrained 
by  subsequent  clauses  in  a  statute.  But  where  a  clause 
which  is  separate  and  substantive  itself  creates  an  of- 
fence, the  court  may  give  judgment  for  that  ofTence  aa  a 
misdemeanor,  notwithstanding  there  may  be  another  sec- 
tion in  the  same  statute  giving  a  specific  punishment.(a) 
This  principle  is  illustrated  in  another  place. 

§  576.  In  construing  a  doubtful  clause  in  a  statute,  it 
will  often  be  a  question  whether  a  clause  be  a  substan- 
tive, independent  clause,  or  only  a  qualitication  of  an  an- 
tecedent clause.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  precise 
general  rule  applicable  to  all  such  cases.  Where,  how- 
ever, a  section  is  by  way  of  proviso,  it  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  a  clause  dependent  on  a  former  clause,  unless 
the  manifest  intention  of  the  legislature  require  a  differ- 
ent construction.(6) 

§  577.  A  saving  must  be  of  a  thing  in  essp..  The  na- 
ture of  a  saving  is  to  preserve  a  former  right,  and  not  to 
give  or  create  a  new  one.  We  have  remarked  in  ano- 
ther place  that  it  may  restrain  and  qualify  the  purview, 
but  was  never  allowed  to  overturn  it.(c)  When  words 
are  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  they  may  govern  the 
whole  as  nullus  liber  ftomo.^d)     When  words  are  at  the 
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which  follows  ?  Agreeable  to  reason,  and  in  grammati- 
cal construction,  it  should  seem  not ;  but  as  statutes  are 
read  without  breaks  and  stops,  it  is  not  at  any  time  clear 
that  words  belong  to  any  particular  branch  of  a  sen- 
tence ;  it  must  be  collected  from  the  context  to  what 
they  relate,  and  they  are  often  to  be  read  distributively 
— reddendo  sbigida  sin^uU8,(a) 

§  578.  A  proviso  is  something  engrafted  upon  a  prece- 
ding enactment.(6)  It  was  held  by  all  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer,  that  where  the  proviso  of  an  act  was  directly 
repugnant  to  the  purvicAv  of  it,  the  proviso  should  stand 
and  be  held  a  repeal  of  the  purview,  because  it  was  said 
it  speaks  the  last  intention  of  the  lawgiver.  It  was  com- 
pared to  a  will  in  which  the  latter  part,  if  inconsistent 
with  the  former,  supersedes  and  revokes  it.(c) 

§  579.  There  is  a  known  distinction  in  tlie  law  be- 
tween an  exception  in  the  purview  of  an  act  and  a  pro- 
viso, which  should  be  noted.  If  there  be  an  exception 
in  the  enacting  clause  of  a  statute,  it  must  be  negatived 
in  pleading  ;  a  separate  proviso  need  not.(rf)  The  rule 
is,  that  liny  man  who  will  bring  an  action  for  a  penalty 
on  an  act  of  parliament,  must  show^  himself  entitled  un- 
der the  onaclint;  clause  ;  but  if  there  be  a  subsequent 
exemption,  (hat  is  a  matter  of  defence,  and  the  other 
party  must  show  it  to  exempt  him  from  the  penalty-(0 
Buller  J.  says :  ^'  1  do  not  know  of  any  case  for  a  penalty 
on  a  statute,  where  there  is  an  exception  in  the  enacting 
clause,  that  the  |)laintiir  must  not  show  that  the  party 
w^hom  he  sues  is  not  witliin  it.(/)     Lord  Mansfield  has 


(«)  See  Dwarris,  704  ;   1  Stev.  Elcc.  L.  21. 
(/>)   Hex  V.  Taunton  Si.  James,  9  B.  &  C.  835. 

(c)   The  Attorney   General  v.  Governor  and  Company  of  Chelsea  U'fl/er 
Works,  Fitz.  195  ;  Bac.  Ab.  Tit.  Statute. 
(a)  Dwarris,  601. 

{f)  Spiers  v.  Par/.er,  1  T.  R.  Ml  ;   8  T.  R.  512. 
(/)  8  T.  R.  51-J. 
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said :  "  What  comes  by  way  of  proviso  in  a  statute 
muat  be  insisted  on,  by  way  of  defence,  by  the  party  ac- 
cused ;  but  where  exceptions  are  in  the  enacting  part  of 
the  law,  it  must  appear  in  the  charge  that  the  defendant 
does  not  fall  within  any  of  them."(a) 

§  580.  Where  a  statute  delegates  an  authority  to  a 
particular  person  or  to  a  particular  class  of  persons, 
where  it  is  evident  that  a  personal  trust  or  confidence  is 
reposed  in  those  persons,  and  especially  where  the  ex- 
ercise and  application  of  the  power  is  made  subject  to 
bis  or  their  discretion  or  judgment,  the  authority  is 
purely  personal,  and  cannot  be  delegated  to  another  un- 
less there  be  a  special  power  of  substitution.  Such  is 
the  rule  in  relation  to  powers  created  by  deed  or  will, 
a/ortiori  it  is  so,  where  the  authority  is  conferred  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature.  It  has  accordingly  been  held  that 
where  authority  was  conferred  upon  the  canal  commis- 
sioners to  enter  upon  and  take  the  property  of  individu- 
als for  the  construction  of  a  canal,  that  this  power  could 
only  be  executed  by  them  in  person  or  under  their  ex- 
press directions;  and  that  an  engineer,  or  any  other  sub- 
agent,  could  not  lawfully  exercise  such  power  but  by  the 
express  direction  of  the  canal  commissioners,  or  one  of 
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necessarily  supposed  that  they  shall  be  together,  or, 
which  is  tlie  same  thing,  that  they  shall  hold  a  spedtl 
session  for  that  purpose.  And  the  same  construction  ob- 
tains where  they  are  to  do  any  other  judicial  act,  as  to 
make  an  order  of  bastardy,  or  adjudge  the  settlement  of 
a  poor  person.  For  it  is  unknown  to  the  laws  of  En- 
gland that  two  persons  shall  act  as  judges  in  the  same 
cause,  when  at  the  same  time  one  of  tliem  is  in  one  part 
of  the  country  and  the  other  in  another,  (a) 

§  682.  In  this  connection,  we  shall  proceed  to  consi- 
der the  construction  which  has  been  given  to  particular 
words,  when  used  in  a  statute.  First,  we  shall  consider 
the  rule  that  obtains  under  laws  imposing  duties  on 
goods,  or,  in  other  words,  revenue  laws.  As  these  acts 
are  intended  for  practical  use  and  application  by  men 
engaged  in  commerce,  the  language  adopted  by  the  legis- 
lature will  be  interpreted  according  to  the  commercial 
understanding  of  the  terms  used.  Revenue  and  duty 
acts,  it  should  be  remarked,  are  not,  in  the  sense  of  the 
law,  penal  acts,  and  are  not  therefore  to  be  construed 
strictly,  nor  are  they,  on  the  other  hand,  acts  in  favor  of 
private  rights  and  liberty,  and  therefore  to  be  construed 
with  extraordinary  liberality.  They  are  to  be  construed 
accordinji;  to  the  true  import  and  meaning  of  their  terms 
— and  when  the  legislative  intention  is  ascertained,  thai 
and  that  only  is  to  guide  in  interpreting  such  laws.  Tbev 
are  not  to  be  strained  to  reach  cases  not  within  their 
terms,  even  if  it  should  be  conjectured  that  public  pol- 
icy might  have  reached  certain  cases  ;  nor  on  the  other 
hand  are  their  terms  to  be  strained  so  as  to  exclude  ca- 
ses clearly  within  them,  simply  because  public  feeling 
might  dictate  such  an  exclusion.  In  I^/iot  v.  Sicart- 
li(jut,{b)  a  question  arose  under  the  act  of  1832,  which, 


(fl)  Burn'b  Juslice  Inlroduc.  24.  (b)  10  Pet.  R.  150. 
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after  imposing  a  specific  duty  on  a  number  of  enumera- 
ted articles,  the  section  under  which  the  question  arose 
concluded  in  these  words :  "  And  upon  all  merino  shawls 
made  of  wool,  or  all  other  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of 
which  wool  is  a  component  part,  and  on  ready  made 
clothing,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem.''  A  question  was 
made  whetlier  worsted  shawls  with  cotton  borders,  and 
worsted  suspenders  with  cotton  ends  or  straps,  were 
manufactured  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  was  a  compo- 
nent part.  It  was  admitted  as  a  fact,  that  worsted  was 
made  out  of  wool  by  combing,  but  that  it  became  there- 
by a  distinct  article,  well  known  in  commerce  under  the 
denomination  of  worsted.  The  court  held,  that  laws 
imposing  duties  on  importations  of  goods  were  intended 
for  practical  use  and  application  by  men  engaged  in  com- 
merce,  and  hence  it  had  become  a  settled  rule,  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  statutes  of  this  description,  to  construe 
the  language  adopted  by  the  legislature,  and  particularly 
in  the  denomination  of  articles,  according  to  the  com- 
mercial understanding  of  the  terms  used.  That  it  being 
admitted  in  this  case  that  worsted  was  a  distinct  article, 
well  known  in  commerce  under  that  denomination,  they 
must  understand    Congress   as  using  the  term  in  that 
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in  its  known  commercial  sense,  and  that  bohea  tea  of 
commerce  was  not  usually  a  distinct  and  simple  sub- 
stance, but  was  a  compound  made  up  in  China ;  it  came 
within  the  duty  act  under  the  general  word  "  teas."  The 
court  in  that  case  say  :  "  The  object  of  the  duty  law  is 
to  raise  revenue,  and  for  this  purpose  to  class  substances 
according  to  tiie  general  usage  and  denomination  of  trade. 
Whether  a  particular  article  was  designated  by  one 
name  or  another  in  the  country  of  its  origin,  or  whether 
it  were  a  simple  or  mixed  substance,  was  of  no  import- 
ance in  the  view  of  the  legislature.  It  applied  its  atten- 
tion to  the  description  of  articles  as  they  derived  their 
appellation  in  our  own  markets,  in  our  domestic  as  well 
as  our  foreign  traffic ;  and  it  w^ould  have  been  as  danger- 
ous as  useless  to  attempt  any  other  classification  than 
that  derived  from  the  actual  business  of  human  life. 

§  584.  Under  the  revenue  act  of  1816,  a  duty  is  laid 
on  "  loaf  sugar."  In  one  case,(a)  it  was  held  that  the 
words  ''loaf  sugar"  must  be  understood  according  to 
their  general  meaning  in  trade  and  commerce,  and  buy- 
ing and  selling.  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  that  case,  says, 
"  That  after  all,  acts  of  this  nature  are  to  be  interpreted, 
not  according  to  the  abstract  propriety  of  language,  but 
according  to  the  known  usage  of  trade  at  home  and 
abroad.  If  an  article  has  one  appellation  abroad,  and 
another  at  home,  not  with  one  class  of  citizens  merely, 
whether  merchants,  or  grocers,  or  manufacturers,  but 
with  the  community  at  large,  who  arc  buyers  and  sellers, 
doubtless  our  laws  arc  to  be  interpreted  aecording  to  that 
domestic  sense,  liut  where  a  foreign  name  was  well 
known  here,  and  no  did'erent  appellation  exists  in  do- 
mestic use,  wc  must  presume  that  in  a  commercial  law 
the  legislature  used  the  word  in  the  foreign  sense.    I 


(a)   United  States  v.  Breed  et  aL  1  Sumner,  159. 
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say  nothing  as  to  what  rule  ought  to  prevail  where  an 
article  is  known  by  one  name  among  merchants,  and  by 
another  among  manufacturers,  or  the  community  at 
large,  in  interpreting  the  legislative  meaning  in  a  tariff 
act.  Congress,  under  such  circumstances,  may,  perhaps, 
be  fairly  presumed  to  use  it  iu  the  more  general  or  more 
usual  sense,  rather  than  in  that  which  belongs  to  a  single 
class  of  citizens.  What  then  is  meant  by  "  loaf  sugar" 
in  a  commercial  sense,  by  which  I  mean  not  merely 
among  merchants,  but  among  buyers  and  sellers  gene- 
rally in  the  domestic  trade  1  Has  it  any  generally  re- 
ceived uniform  meaning?  If  it  has,  then  that  must  be 
presumed  to  be  the  meaning  adopted  by  the  legislature. 
I  agree  to  the  law  as  laid  down  in  the  case  of  the  two 
hundred  chests  of  tea,(a)  That  case  was  fully  consid- 
ered, and  as  deliberately  weighed  as  any  which  ever 
came  before  the  court.  It  was  there  laid  down,  that  in 
construing  revenue  laws,  we  were  to  consider  the  words 
not  as  used  in  their  scientific  or  technical  sense,  where 
things  were  classified  according  to  their  scienti&c  cha- 
racters and  properties,  but  as  used  in  their  Itnown  and 
common  commercial  sense  in  the  foreign  and  domestic 
trade.     Laws  of  this  kind  tax  things  by  their  Common 
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sing  duties  are  never  construed  beyond  the  natural  im- 
port of  the  language,  and  duties  are  never  imposed  upon 
the  citizen  upon  doubtful  interpretation ;  and  as  every 
duty  imposes  a  burthen  on  the  public  at  large,  and  is 
construed  strictly,  and  must  be  made  out  in  a  clear  and 
determinate  manner  from  the  language  used.(a) 

§  586.  In  the  case  of  Tlie  Sc/iooner  iVy/n/)/i,(6)  a  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  trade"  under 
the  license  law,  respecting  the  carrying  on  business  by 
vessels  in  certain  trades.  The  vessel  in  question  had 
been  licensed  to  carry  on  the  cod  fishery,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  whether  the  trtide  of  mackerel  fishery  could  be 
carried  on  under  such  a  license,  the  act  having  declared 
that  the  vessel  should  be  forfeited  in  the  event  that  any 
vessel  should  be  employed  in  any  other  trade  than  that 
for  which  she  was  licensed.  It  was  contended,  on  the 
part  of  the  claimant,  that  the  word  "  trade"  was  here 
used  in  its  most  restricted  sense,  and  was  equivalent  to 
traffic  in  goods,  or  buying  and  selling  in  commerce  or 
exchange.  But  it  was  held,  that  such  was  not  the 
true  sense.  The  word  *^  trade"  was  often  used,  and  in- 
deed generally  used  in  a  trade  sense,  and  as  equivalent 
to  occupation,  employment  or  business,  whether  manual 
or  mercantile.  That  whenever  any  occupation,  employ- 
ment or  business  was  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
fit, or  gain,  or  a  livelihood,  not  in  the  liberal  arts,  or  in 
the  learned  professions,  it  is  constantly  called  a  trade. 
It  was  used  in  this  sense  when  we  speak  of  the  art, 
mystery  or  trade  of  various  mechanics  whose  trade 
was  carried  on  without  buying  or  selling  goods.  The 
words  of  this  section  showed  that  "  trade"  must  mean 
something  move  than  mere  traffic  in  goods,  or  com- 
mercial buying  and  selling.     The  very  language  implied 


(a)  Adams  v.  Bancroft^  3  Sum.  387. 
(&)  1  Sumner,  516. 
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thai  the  vessel  was  to  be  licensed  for  some  trade,  and 
that  she  might  engage  in  another  trade.  The  cases 
in  which  licenses  were  autliorized  or  required  were  for 
vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  or  the  whale  fish- 
ery, or  cod  fishery,  and  that  this  section  applied  to  each 
of  them,  and  hence  that  each  of  them  were  contempla- 
ted as  a  "  trade"  in  the  sense  of  the  act.  The  coast- 
ing trade  was  not  ordinarily  a  traffic  in  buying  and 
selling,  but  a  transportation  for  hire.  There  was  no 
more  difficulty,  in  propriety  of  language,  in  denomi- 
nating the  whale  fishery  the  whale  trade,  and  the  cod 
fishery  the  cod  trade,  than  in  denominating  the  coaBt- 
ing  business  the  coasting  trade.  Each  embraced  the 
.same  general  notion,  to  wit,  employment,  occupation,  or 
business  for  gain  alone,  in  contradistinction  to  employ- 
ment for  mere  pleasure.  That  it  seemed  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  whole  policy  of  the  act  would 
be  defeated,  and  its  manifest  intention  be  evaded,  by 
any  narrow  definition  of  the  word  "  trade,"  and  hence 
it  must  be  considered  as  used  in  the  sense  of  occupa- 
tion, employment,  or  business,  and  consequently  mack- 
erel fishery  was  a  "  trade"  within  the  purview  of  the 
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sesscd  between  high  water  and  low  water  mark,  when 
it  was  full  sea,  from  that  which  the  common  law  pos- 
sessed when  it  is  ebb  sea ;  yet  that  the  more  common 
sense  was,  to  express  the  open  uninclosed  ocean,  or  that 
portion  of  the  sea  which  is  without  the  fauces  terrtty  or 
sea  coast,  in  contradistinction  to  that  which  is  surround- 
ed or  inclosed  between  the  narrow  head  lands  or  pro- 
montories.(a) 

§  588.  l^rd  Hale  says :  ''  The  sea  is  either  that  which 
lies  within  the  body  of  the  country  or  without  it.  That 
arm  or  branch  of  the  sea  which  lies  within  the  Jansxt 
tcrrcR^  where  a  man  may  reasonably  discern  between 
shore  and  shore,  is  or  at  least  may  be  within  the  body 
of  a  county,  and  therefore  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
sherift*  or  coroner ;"  and  he  adds,  "  the  part  of  the  set 
which  lies  not  within  the  body  of  the  county  is  called 
the  main  sea  or  ocean ;"  dejure  mari.fj)) 

§  589.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,(c)  seemed  inclined  to 
the  same  interpretation  of  the  words  ^^ligh  seas,"  in  our 
criminal  code.  He  says :  "  The  words  are  to  be  taken 
according  to  the  common  understanding  of  mankind;  if 
they  be  taken  in  their  received  and  popular  sense,  the 
**hijfh  scas,'^  if  not  in  all  instances  confined  to  the  octan 
which  trashc^<i  a  coast^  can  never  extend  to  a  river  half  a 
mile  wide  in  the  interior  of  a  counlrv/' 

§  590.  It  has  been  he]d,(t/)  that  the  words  "  high  seas," 
used  in  the  crimes  statute  of  1825,  ch.  276,  sec.  22,  meant 
the  uninclosed  water  of  the  ocean,  or  sea  coast  outside 
of  the  fauces  tcrnc ;  and  that  where  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
or  creek,  haveu,  basin  or  bay,  was  so  narrow  that  a 
person  standing  on  one  shore  coukl  reasonabl}^  discern 


(a)  United  Slates  v.  Grush,  5  Mason,  298. 

(b)  Harg.  Tract,  ch.  4,  p.  10. 

(c)  United  Slates  v.  Miltberger,  5  Wheat.  76  to  94. 
{d)  United  Stales  v.  Grush,  5  Mason,  290. 
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and  distinctly  see  by  the  naked  eye  what  was  doing  on 
the  opposite  shore,  the  waters  were  within  the  body  of 
a  county,  and  not  part  of  the  "  high  sea." 

§  591.  Lord  Hale,  following  the  exact  definition  given 
by  the  books  of  assizes,  22  Assizes,  93,  says :  "  That  is 
called  an  arm  of  the  sea  where  the  sea  flows  and  reflows, 
and  so  far  only  as  the  sea  flows  and  reflows."  Both 
he  and  Lord  Coke,  constantly  limit  the  "  high  seas" 
to  those  waters  of  the  ocean  which  are  without  the 
boundary  of  any  county.  At  the  common  law  nar- 
row arms  of  the  sea  are  deemed  to  be  within  the  boun- 
dary of  some  county  of  the  realm.  But  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  upon  the  open  sea  coasts,  are  admitted  on  all 
sides  to  be  without  the  limits  of  any  county,  and  are 
within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty,  up  to 
the  high  water  mark  when  the  tide  is  full,  and  are 
deemed  by  the  crown  writers  generally  as  the  high  sea 
or  main  sea.  It  has  been  held,(a)  that  an  offence  cora- 
mitted  in  a  bay  which  was  entirely  land  locked,  and  en- 
dosed  by  reefs,  was  not  committed  on  the  high  seas 
within  the  purview  of  the  act  of  congress  of  26lh  March, 
1804,  ch.  40.  In  the  case  of  Jlie  United  States  v.  Jfos8,(b) 
Story,  J.,  held,  that  the  words  "high  seas,"  within  the 
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the  words  '^  healthy  and  able  bodied  persons."     It  was 
insisted,  that  the  health  and  physical  ability  of  the  pau- 
per must  be  continued  and  uninterrupted  ;   that  these 
statutes  were  to  be  construed  strictly.      But  it  was  held, 
that  the  health  enjoyed  by  men  of  health,  and  the  physi- 
cal ability  ordinarily  possessed  by  men  of  sound  bodies, 
constituted  the  ^'  healthy  and  able  bodied  men,"  withia 
the  meaning  of  the  act,  and  this,  noth  withstanding  tliere 
might  have  been  a  casual  or  temporary  illness,  or  bodily 
unsoundness,  producing   an   occasional    and    temporary 
effect  upon  the  capacity  to  labor.(a) 

§  593.  The  terms  "  law  of  the  land,"  have  not  unfte- 
quently  been  used  in  bills  of  rights  and  other  fundameih 
tal  constitutions  of  a  state.  This  phrase  has  beei 
adopted  from  Magna  Cliarta^  and  as  the  meaning  of* 
these  words  were  well  understood  as  used  in  that  iostro- 
ment,  it  has  been  held  that  they  must  be  considered  as 
used  in  the  same  sense  in  which  they  were  therein  used; 
and  it  has  been  held,  that  the  words  used  in  a  state  god- 
stitution,  providing  that  "  no  subject  should  be  arrested," 
&c.,  but  by  the  law  of  the  land,  meant  the  same  thing 
as  due  process  of  law ;  and  that  as  an  arrest,  if  author- 
ized by  a  statute  or  common  law,  though  without  writ 
or  warrant,  has  always  been  considered  in  England  as 
warranted  per  Irgum  terro' — by  due  process  of  law,  with- 
in the  meaning  of  Magna  Charta  ; — an  arrest  under  a 
statute,  or  tiie  common  law,  must  be  considered  an  arrest 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  within  the  meaning:  of  the  con- 
stitution.(6) 

§  591.  Mr.  Justice  Bronson,(c)  commenting  on  the 
provision  of  the  constitution  of  New  York,  which  pro- 
vides, "  No  member  of  this  state  shall  be  disfranchised 


(a)  The  Town  of  Starshboro  v.  The  Town  of  Ilinesborough^  15  Verm.  R. 
200. 

(h)  Mayo  v.  Wthnny  I  \.  II.  R.  55. 
(r)  Taylor  v.  Porter,  4  Hill  R.  14a. 
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or  deprived  of  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  secured  to 
any  citizeo  thereof,  unless  by  the  law  of  the  land  or  the 
judgment  of  hia  peers,"  says,  "  The  vrords  '  by  tlie  law 
of  the  land,'  as  here  used,  do  not  mean  a  statute  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  working  the  wrong.  That  construc- 
tion would  render  the  restriction  absolutely  nugatory* 
and  turn  this  part  of  the  constitution  into  mere  nonsense. 
The  people  would  be  made  to  say  to  the  two  houses, 
'You  shall  be  vested  with  the  legislative  power  of  the 
Rtate,  but  no  one  shall  be  disfranchised,  or  be  deprived 
of  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  of  a  citizen,  unless  you 
form  a  statute  for  that  purpose,'  in  other  words,  '  you 
shall  not  do  the  wrong  unless  you  choose  to  do  it.' "  The 
section  was  taken  with  some  modifications  from  Magna 

■  Oiarta,  which  provided,  that  no  freeman  should  be  taken 
or  imprisoned,  or  be  disseised  of  his  freehold,  &c.,  but 
by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  tlie  law  of  tlie 
hnd.  Lord  Coke,  in  his  commentaries  upon  this  sta- 
tute, says,  that  "  these  words,  '  by  the  law  of  the  land,' 

'ineaa  by  the  due  course  and  process  of  the  law,"  which 
be  afterwards  ex.plains  to  be  "  by  indictment  or  present- 
ment of  good  and  lawful  men,  where  such  deeds  be 
done  in  due  manner,  or  by  writ  original  of  the  common 
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dicially,  that  be  has  forfeited  his  privileges,  or  that  some 
one  else  has  superior  title  to  the  property  he  possesses, 
before  either  of  them  can  be  taken  from  him.  It  cannot 
be  done  by  mere  legislation." 

§  595.  It  is  a  general  rule  in  the  construction  of  sta- 
tutes, that  the  word  ''  may,"  in  a  public  statute,  is  to  be 
construed  ''  must,"  in  all  cases  where  the  legislature  mean 
to  impose  a  positive  and  absolute  duty,  and  not  merely 
to  give  a  mere  discretionary  power,  but  no  general  rule 
can  be  laid  down  upon  this  subject,  further  than  that 
exposition  ought  to  be  adopted  in  this,  as  in  other  cases, 
which  will  carry  into  eflfect  the  true  intent  and  object  of 
the  legislature  in  the  enactment.  This  principle  was 
recognized  in  the  case  of  Afinoj*  v.  TJic  Mcclianics  Bank 
of  Alexandria.(a)  The  charter  in  that  case  provided, 
that  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  nuij/  consist  of 
$500,000,  divided  into  shares,  &c.,  and  shall  be  paid  in 
manner  following : — that  is  to  say,  one  dollar  on  each 
share  at  the  time  of  subscribing,  and  one  dollar  on  each 
share  at  sixty  days,  and  one  dollar  on  each  share  ninety 
days  after  subscribing,  and  the  remainder  to  be  called 
for  as  the  president  and  directors  moij  deem  proper,  &c. 
It  was  contended  that  "  nia y, '  in  this  section,  meant 
must.  The  court  iield  that  it  did  not;  after  stating  the 
rule  as  above  laid  down,  thev  held  that  the  ordinarv 
meaning  of  the  language  must  be  presumed  to  be  intend- 
ed, unless  it  would  manifestly  defeat  the  object  of  the 
provision.  The  court  could  not  say  that  there  was 
any  leading  object  in  this  charter  which  would  be  de- 
feated by  construing  the  word  "  may''  in  its  common 
sense,  as  importing  a  power  to  extend  the  capital  stock 
to  $500,000,  and  not  an  obligation  that  it  should  be  that 
sum  and  none  other.     In  answer  to  the  argument,  that 


(a)  1  Peters  R.  61. 
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public  policy  required  such  an  imperative  construction 
of  the  clause  for  the  public  security,  it  was  held  a  suffi- 
cient answer,  that  no  such  public  policy  was  avowed, 
nor  could  it  be  inferred  from  the  general  terms  of  the 
act  When  the  legislature  intended  to  restrict  the 
capital  stock  of  a  bank,  or  require  any  portion  of  stock 
in  a  stockholder  to  be  indispensable  to  its  legal  existence, 
and  operation,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  incorporate  such 
a  restriction  in  the  charter.  The  omission  to  do  so, 
was  quite  significant,  that  the  legislature  did  not  deem 
such  a  restriction  subservient  to  any  manifest  public 
policy.  The  court  could  not  perceive  any  clear  legis- 
lative intention  to  make  the  subscription  of  the  whole 
capital  stock  a  condition  precedent  to  the  corporate  ex- 
istence of  the  bank. 

§  596.  In  another  ca8e,(a)  one  point  presented  was, 
whether  tlie  plaintiffs  were  bound  by  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, passed  in  1815,  to  remove  their  gate  from  the 
Walkiii  bridge.  The  words  of  the  act  were,  "  That  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  president,  directors,  and 
company  to  remove  the  toll  gate,  &c."  Chancellor  Kent 
held,  that  the  statute  was  not  imperative,  but  that  it  left 
it  at  the  discretion  of  the  company  to  remove  the  gate 
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degree  or  different  degrees,  all  such  heirs  shall  or  may 
recover  in  one  suit,"  &c.,  a  question  arose  whether  all 
such  tenants  in  common  were  compelled  to  join  in  one 
action,  and  it  was  held  that  they  were  not,  and  the  rule 
was  recognized,  that  the  words  "  shall,"  or  "  may," 
when  used  in  a  statute,  were  imperative  only  when  the 
public  interest  and  rights  are  concerned.  But  when 
a  statute  declared,  that  an  individual,  or  individuals, 
shall  or  may  do  certain  acts,  or  have  a  certain  remedy, 
which  is  intended  for  his  or  their  own  benefit,  he  or  they 
had  a  discretion  to  do  the  act  or  pursue  the  remedy  or 
not.  Sutherland,  Justice,  said  ''The  statute  was  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  and  relief  of  the  heirs,  such  is  the 
scope  and  general  character  of  its  provisions,  and  the 
language  used  in  this  particular  section,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  according  to  established  principles  of  construction, 
leaves  it  discretionary  with  the  heirs  to  bring  joint  or 
several  actions,  according  to  their  own  views  of  their 
own  interest."  After  citing  several  cases  where  such 
words  had  been  held  imperative,  and  showing  that  in 
each  of  them  the  public  or  third  persons  had  an  interest 
in  the  act  to  be  done,  he  adds :  "  In  the  case  now  under 
consideration,  the  public  has  no  direct  or  immediate  in- 
terest in  the  question,  or,  as  Chancellor  Kent  expresses 
it,  a  claim  de  jure,  to  call  upon  the  plaintiffs  to  exercise 
the  authority  given  by  the  statute  to  sue  jointly  with 
his  co-tenant.  It  is  a  power  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
heirs,  which  they  may  exercise  or  not,  at  their  discre- 
tion.    It  is  permissive  merely,  and  not  compulsory.'' 

§  598.  In  the  case  of  The  Kiiuj;  v.  Jlie  Bailiff;^  and 
Corporation  of  the  Borough  of  Eyre,  a  bye-law  of  the 
corporation  directed  that  upon  the  happening  of  any  va- 
cancy in  the  number  of  twenfy-four  common  council, 
such  vacancies  should  be  filled  by  the  freemen  inhabit- 
ing the  town,  and  that  a  court  should  be  holden  once  in 
every  year,  at  which  it  "  shall  and  may'-  be  lawful  for 
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the  bailifTs  to  admit  to  the  freedom  of  the  city  such  per- 
sons as  had  been  resident  there  for  one  whole  year. 
On  a  motion  for  a  mandamus  to  admit  to  the  freedom 
of  the  town,  one  who  had  been  a  resident  for  the  requi- 
site period,  it  was  held  by  Abbot,  C.  J.,  that  the  bye- 
law  did  not  give  to  any  person  resident  during  the  time 
therein  mentioned  an  absolute  right  to  be  admitted  to  its 
freedom.  That  the  words  slialt  and  niay  gave  to  the 
bailiffs  a  discretionary  power  to  admit  the  person  who 
had  the  qualification  therein  mentioned;  but  that  it 
by  no  means  made  it  imperative  on  them  to  do  so. 
These  cases  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  rule  that 
the  words  sluUi  or  may  are  to  be  regarded  as  per- 
missive merely,  where  the  public  or  third  persons  have 
no  interest  in  having  them  considered  as  imperative. 

§  599.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  cases 
which  clearly  establish  the  converse  of  this  proposition, 
and  that  the  words  "  shall  or  may"  are  to  be  construed 
as  imperative  in  all  cases  where  a  public  body  or  odicers 
have  been  clothed  by  statute  to  do  an  act  which  concerns 
the  public  interest  or  the  rights  of  third  persons,  and 
that  in  such  cases  the  execution  of  the  power,  or  the  do- 
ing of  the  thing  required,  may  be  insisted  on  as  a  duty, 
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oODitftbles ;  the  sUtote  was  held  to  be  iinpcratife^'d 

that  for  the  reaaoo  tfaat  boili  the  public  and  the  coal 

bin  had  an  iatereat  in  having  the  authority  exemmi. 
8c^  too,  the  statute  of  23  H.  G,  which  sajs  the  sheriff 
w»mf  take  bail,  has  been  construed  tlie  same  as  tbongb 
it  nid  he  thaii  take  bail,  and  rests  upon  the  same  pria- 
dple. 

§  601.  Id  another  cnsc,(a)  tlic  trustees  of  a  ebaiitj 
wen  directed,  as  to  t/u:  nuTchmtts,  if  guilty  of  druakeih 
MtB  or  any  debauchery,  then  they  ■'s/iaii  and  tnay"hf 
writiiigs  uodei  their  Itands  and  seals,  turn  tlicm  out  A 
queation  was  made,  ivhcllier  thoM;  words  were  itnpeta* 
tive.  Lord  Hardwicke  held,  that  the  wordfi  "  x/taH  ami 
fnay,"  in  general  acts  of  purliameuts,  or  in  private  con- 
stitutions, are  to  be  construed  imperatively.  Ttiev  must 
mnove  them.  That  under  tlii:)  general  power  of  aoio- 
tim,  the  founder  had  laid  an  ohligatiun  upon  tliem  lo 
torn  out  fur  the  majara  crimittu,  if  he  might  so  aSL 
them. 

$  602.  In  Backwdts  ca8e,{b)  the  Lord  Keeper  declared, 
^t  though  the  words  in  tlie  act  or  parliament  under 
which  an  application  for  a  commission  in  bankruptcy 
was  made,  were  that  tlie  chancellor  may  gi-aut  il,  jfel 
that  in  such  a  case  the  word  may  was  in  effect  muat.  b 
the  case  of  Ute  Kbi^  v.  77ie  Inftabitanis  of  DeH>y,(€)  a 
motion  was  made  to  quash  an  indictment  found  agaimt 
the  inhabitants  "  for  refusing  to  meet,  and  make  a  vot^ 
to  pay  the  constable's  tax.  The  ground  for  the  motioa 
was,  that  the  statute  was  not  imperative,  but  merely 
they  "  may  meet,"  &c.  The  court,  however,  held  nmif, 
in  the  case  of  a  public  officer,  was  tantamount  to  sAofi* 


(a)  Altonty  General  t.  Lock,  3  Aik.  R.  164. 
(A)  1  V«TDon,  152. 
(c)  SkiDoei,  3T0. 
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§  603.  In  a  case  in  the  courts  of  New  York,(a)  it  was 
held,  that  the  act  to  reduce  several  laws  relating  pai-ti- 
cularly  to  the  city  of  New  York  into  one  act,  and  in 
which  it  was  provided  that  "  it  slialt  and  may  be  lawful 
for  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  &c.,  to  cause  certain  acts 
to  be  done  relative  to  sewers  and  drains,  &c.,  was  a  sta- 
tute of  public  concern,  and  related  exclusively  to  the 
public  welfare,  and  that  the  words  "shalt  and  may,"  al- 
though permissive  merely  in  their  terms,  must  be  regard- 
ed as  peremptory  on  the  corporation.  That  when  the 
public  interest  called  for  the  execution  of  the  power  thus 
conferred,  the  corporation  were  not  at  liberty  arbitrarily 
to  withhold  it.  The  exercise  of  the  power  became  a 
duty  which  the  corporation  were  bound  to  fulfil.  Nel- 
son, Ch.  J.,  after  citing  several  cases  in  support  of  this 
principle,  says :  "  The  inference  deducible  from  the  va- 
rious cases  ou  this  subject  seems  to  be,  that  where  a 
public  body  or  officer  has  been  clothed  by  a  statute  with 
power  to  do  an  act  which  concerns  the  public  interest  or 
the  rights  of  third  persons,  the  execution  of  the  power 
may  be  insisted  upon  as  a  duty,  though  the  phraseology 
of  tlie  statute  be  permissive  merely,  and  not  peremptory. 

§  604.  The  rule  laid  down  in  Tlie  King  v.  Uie  Mayor, 
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It  might  be  for  their  benefit  that  there  should  be  i 
jurisdidion  conducted  according  to  the  ancient  eomnKm 
law  of  the  country.  The  numerous  cases  which  we 
have  cited  on  tliis  point  clearly  define  and  sufficieetlj 
illustrate  tlie  rule  itself,  and  clearly  indicate  the  circuio- 
8lances,  as  well  as  the  cases  in  which  it  is  to  be  adopted 
and  applied. 

§  C05.  The  word  ^'  month,"  when  used  in  a  statute, 
has  in  several  cases  been  held  to  mean  a  lunar  month  of 
twenty-eight  days.  In  Liicon  v.  Hooper ^{a)  it  was  laid 
down  as  a  general  rule,  that  when  the  word  month  is 
used  in  a  statute,  without  the  addition  of  calendar  or  aoj 
other  words  to  show  that  the  legislature  intended  calen- 
dar months,  it  is  understood  to  mean  a  lunar  month; 
and  this  rule  has  been  followed  in  other  cases.(&) 

§  60(3.  In  the  state  of  New  York,  however,  this  rule 
has  been  changed  by  statute,  and  it  is  expressly  declared 
that  the  term  numlli  shall  be  construed  to  mean  calendar 
mouth  in  all  statutes^  deeds  and  contracts,  unless  other- 
wise expressed. (c)  Even  before  this  statutory  prori- 
sion,  it  had  been  held  that  calendar,  and  not  lunar 
months,  would  be  intended  to  have  been  meant ;  when 
in  the  same  act,  and  in  reference  to  the  same  subjecl- 
matter,  calendar  time  as  years,  months  and  weeks  weie 
spoken  of.(^/)  Tlie  statute  under  which  the  question  in  the 
last  case  cited  arose,  allowed  the  owner  of  land  two  vears 
from  the  time  of  sale  in  which  to  redeem  the  land,  and  re- 
quired  of  the  corporation  to  give  public  notice,  six  months 
before  the  expiration  of  the  two  years,  four  weeks ;  and 
the  decision  was  placed  upon  the  ground,  that  as  calen- 


(n)  6  T.  R.  2J0. 

{b)  Jackson  y.  Clark,  7  J.  R.  217  ;  Loring  v.  HoUing,  15  J.  R.  119;  Lef- 
fingwellet  al.  v.  Whiter  1  J.  C.  99  ;  Parsons  v.  Chamberlain^  4  Wend.  512. 

(c)  1  R.  S.  COG. 

(d)  The  People  ex  rcL  Moul/on  v.  The  Mayor,  Jj^c.  of  iSVu?  York^  10  W, 
393. 
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dar  time  liad  been  used  by  the  legislature  in  fixing  the 
period  for  redemption,  it  waa  a  Just  and  reasonable  in- 
ference that  they  intended  to  use  it  in  that  sense,  in  fix- 
ing upon  the  division  or  period  of  time  specifying  the  no- 
tice to  be  given  to  the  owners  to  redeem.  That  as  the 
one  period  in  express  terms  was  calendar  time,  and  the 
six  months  immediately  succeeded  it,  and  was  intended 
to  include  part  of  it,  it  should  be  construed  to  mean  the 
same — otherwise  it  must  be  believed  that  the  legislature 
intended  to  fix  the  different  periods  by  dtflerent  calcula- 
tions of  time  in  the  same  breath,  and  in  the  same  sub- 
ject-matter, and  that  without  any  conceivable  purpose. 
The  same  rule  also  prevailed  in  another  case,(n!)  and 
upon  the  same  general  principles.  These  cases  clearly 
fall  within  the  exception  to  tlie  general  rule — that  is,  that 
it  does  not  obtain  where,  from  the  language  of  the  act, 
the  legislature  evidently  intended  calendar,  and  not  lunar 
months.  In  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  the  rule 
obtains,  that  the  word  "  month,"  mentioned  generally  in 
a  statute  or  contract,  will  be  considered  as  calendar 
month.(6) 

§  607.  The  relative  word  "  aforesaid"  often  refers  and 
restricts  a  clause  to  the  preceding  purview.(c)    Being  a 
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gether,  so  that  former  adverbs  refer  to  all  the  verbs  sub- 
sequent ;  in  this  way  preventing  repetition  and  tautolo- 
gy. Thus,  in  an  objection  taken  upon  the  words  '^  and 
then  and  there  gave  the  said  Edward  a  mortal  wound," 
that  it  w^as  not  stated  that  he  gave  it  ''  feloniously  and 
of  malice  aforethought/'  The  allegation  was  held  suffi- 
cient, these  words  having  been  before  meQtioned.(a) 
But  ''and"  is  relative,  as  well  as  copulative.  Thus, 
where  K.  devised  one  hundred  sheep  and  ten  bullocks, 
and  ten  pounds  quarterly,  the  second  ''  and*'  in  the  sen- 
tence disjoins  and  severs  the  rent  from  the  sheep  and 
the  bullocks.(/>) 

§  609.  And  is  not  always  to  be  taken  conjunctively. 
It  is  sometimes  in  the  fair  and  rational  construction  of  a 
statute  to  be  read  as  if  it  w^ere  or^  and  taken  disjunctively 
and  distributively.  Doderidge,  Justice,  says:  "When 
the  sense  is  the  same,  they  are  all  one,  and  the  words, 
conjunctive  and  disjunctive,  are  to  be  taken />rom»aie.(c) 
Thus,  the  conjunctive  recited  in  a  declaration,  instead  of 
the  disjunctive,  where  the  recital  answers  the  sense  of 
the  statute,  is  sufH(tient;  for  the  statute,  notwithstanding 
the  variance,  is  truly  recited ;  nor,  according  to  one  case, 
will  the  use  of  the  word  and  instead  of  or  hurt,  if  the 
word  or  in  the  statute  has  always  been  construed 
and.((l) 

§  610,  But  where  a  statute  uses  the  disjunctive  or.  in 
which  sense  it  is  to  be  understood,  and  the  plaintiff  in 
his  declaration  mis-recites  the  statute  and  uses  the  word 
and,  and  the  recital  in  the  declaration  not  answering  the 
sense  of  the  statute,  all  the  authorities  agree   that  the 


{a)  4  Rep.  40. 

(b)  8  Rep.  85. 

(c)  Creswick  v.  Rokcshy^  2  Bulstr.  47  ;  see  also  3  Hawk.  c.  25,  sec.  102, 
and  Water  house  v.  Keen^  4  B.  &  C.  200. 

(d)  IIoU  V.  Gaceft,  2  Vent.  205;  Cro.  Elii.  307. 
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declaration  is  bad.(a)  Our  courts  have  held  that  the 
-word  or  has  sometimes  beeo  construed  to  mean  and, 
such  construction  being  clearly  necessary  to  give  elTect 
to  a  clause  in  a  will,  or  to  some  legislative  provision, 
but  never  to  change  or  control  at  pleasure.(6) 

§  611.  "  AU" — qui  omne  dicU  nUiil  exchidU ;  generale 
dictum  gencraiitcr  est  intelli^cndam.  Tiierefore  where  a 
statute  says,  ornnes  vidum,  and  there  are  h^'e  kinds  of 
dower,  tliat  particular  chapter  does  not  extend  to  all  of 
them.(c)  Where  the  words  "  any  thing  in  this  act  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding"  are  used  in  a  statute,  it  is 
equivalent  to  saying,  that  the  act  shall  be  no  impediment 
to  the  measure.  They  are  in  consonance  with  the  words 
adopted  in  the  statute  of  uses,  27  lien.  VIII.  c.  10,  "  as 
if  this  act  had  not  been  madc.((/) 

§  612.  Where  a  statute,  in  speaking  of  a  suit,  uses  the 
word  "  depending"  courts  in  construing  it  will  not  consider 
an  action  to  be  depending,  if  commenced  by  writ,  until  the 
process  is  returned.  But,  after  an  original  writ  is  re- 
turned, then  it  is  said  it  will  be  considered  as  pending, 
from  the  day  of  the  test  of  the  writ.(e)  And  in  this 
State  where,  under  the  Revised  Statutes,  a  suit  may 
be  commenced  by  the  filing  and  service  of  a  declaration, 
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the  doubts  which  arose  on  the  statute  of  Merton,  c.  2.(ii) 
The  word  having,  under  the  statute  of  wills,  imports 
two  thinirs.  ownership,  and  time  of  ownership.  Tbos 
in  Bii/U  r's  rasr.  as  to  the  '•  power  of  a  devisor  to  devise 
a  manor.'*  of  divers  notable  reasons  for  the  judgment, 
one  was  on  the  word  harin:^.  It  was  said,  if  it  be  asked 
who  can  jjive  and  dispose  by  his  last  will  in  writiag, 
&c.  ?  The  makers  of  the  act  answer,  "  every  person  hav- 
ing manors  :*'  so  that  it  is  not  said  every  person  gene- 
rally, but  every  person  '*  having,''  &c.  And  this  word 
harinL^.  imports  two  thin(::s,  silicct,  ownership,  and  the 
lime  of  ownership,  for  he  ought  to  have  the  land  at  the 
lime  of  making  his  will,  and  the  statute  gives  such  per- 
son •  having,"  &o.,  authority  to  devise  it.(6) 

§  G14.  The  words  •  fit  person,"  in  a  statute,  when 
used  to  designate  a  person  fit  to  execute  an  office,  means 
he — f/ui  jncUus  tt  mat  vt  jujml  officiuni  Ulad  intendere. 
Lord  Coke  says,  ^'  This  word  idoncus  is  oftentimes  in 
law  attributed  to  those  w^ho  iiave  an  office  or  function, 
and  he  is  said  in  law  to  l>e  idowuSy  apt  and  fit  to  exe- 
cute his  ollice,  w^ho  has  three  things, — honesty,  knowl- 
edge, and  ability; — honesty  to  execute  it  truly,  without 
malice.  nUectit)!!.  or  partiality:  knowledge,  to  know  what 
lie  oiJixIit  (liilv  to  do:  and  abilitv,  as  well  in  estate  as  in 
body,  that  he  may  intend  and  execute  his  ollice  when 
need  is,  diligently,  and  not  for  ini])otency  or  poverty  to 
neii:lect  it.  ll  is  u|)on  this  principle  the  doctrine  obtains, 
that  if  a  coroner  in  I.Miiirland  be  senio  amfrartus  aiU  /noriM) 
])arah/^i><  j)a'cu><sus.  aat  terras  rl  tcurmciUa  In  codcm  cunii- 
tatn  noil  hahrt.  &x.,  so  as  to  be  minus  idoncus  ad  oijiciuni 
illud  cxcfiucnduni,  i^r.,  it  is  good  to  remove  hiin.(c) 

§  GIT).  The  words  inunaUatdij  nmintrnant,  applied  to 
a  descent  of  lands,  as  wMiere  a  statute  speaks  of  a  descent 


(a)  1  S.  Elec.  L.  20.  (r)  Id.  v>7. 

(//)  Ibid. 
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immediately  aHier  the  decease,  is  equivalent  to  saying, 
without  any  mesne  time,  or  mesne  estate.  Hence  it  is, 
that  he  who  is  immediate  heir  excludes  all  mesne  heirs ; 
and  the  same  rule  obtains  in  reference  to  an  immediate 
tenant  A  manor  docs  not  descend  immediately  where 
it  is  expectant  on  the  refusal  or  disagreement  of  the 
widow,  for,  peradventure,  she  will  not  refuse  in  a  year. 
Littleton  says,  that  "  if  a  woman  disseisoress  take  a  hus- 
band, and  hath  issue,  and  dies,  and  afterwards  the  tenant 
by  the  courtesy  dies,  this  dying  seised  shall  not  toll  the 
entry ;  for  the  issue  came  not  to  the  lands  immediately 
after  the  death  of  his  mother."(a)  In  other  cases  the 
word  immediately  has  not  received  such  a  strict  con- 
struction, that  a  thing  ought  not  to  be  made  in  ipso  or- 
ticulo  tcmjjoris,  but  it  is  satisfied  if  the  thing  be  made  in 
convenient  time.  Thus,  where  a  man  is  to  make  an  ob- 
ligation immediately  after  an  award,  lie  ought  to  have 
such  time  as  the  doing  of  the  act  requires,  and  then  of 
necessity  there  ought  to  be  a  mean  time  between  the 
award  and  the  performance  of  the  act.(6)  So  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  word  i/isiantur,  under  the  rules  of  our 
courts,  would  be  held  to  mean  within  twenty-four  hours. 
The  words  likewise  and  in  like  manner  so  couple  a  clause 
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fn»m  a  justice's  court,  the  first  day  was  to  be  cxcluded.(a) 
Althougli  in  this  case  the  court  placed  their  decision  not 
upon  this  general  rule  of  construction,  but  upon  the  par- 
ticular words  of  the  statute,  which  showed  an  evident 
intent  to  exclude  the  first  dav. 

§  t>17.  In  Jfoman  v.  Shirill(^h)  the  rule  obtained,  that 
where  compulation  of  time  in  a  statute  was  to  be  from 
the  date,  or  from  an  act  done,  the  dav  of  the  date  or  act 
was  exclu<ivo.  The  question  in  that  case  arose  under 
the  act  relative  x*^  the  return  of  justices'  executions.  The 
ivurt  citeii  and  relied  on  the  case  of  Iix  jxiric  Dean,  and 
the  sa:i  o  rule  was  also  adopted  in  relation  to  the  le- 
I't  :";•:    r.  act  .^  >  als.>  under  the  act  of  I  S40,(rf)  providing 

ann«M  he  issued  until  after  tlie  expiration 
r»r;  the  entrv  of  the  judLTinent  it  has  been 
h  *:  :^  ■         .  Av  ^11  wh.ch  the  iud:rnient  was  rendered 

V  t>   '      •:■  t^ led  froiii  tlie  oomputation.(r)     So  too 

ini.i.'-   .*:  >;;.:.::c  requirinir  :'  ur:een  davs  notice  of  trial 
t    .V  i  •  .•     :•:  rort-  the  first  dav  .:  the  court,  it  has  been 
io«.    .:;.,  ::c  first  day  of  the  -:iirt  must  be  excluded 
>••.     .   ;•  ;.^:.putation.(/) 
,<     >    We  are  not  aware  that  ilie  precise  question 

'.  .    :•:    bun  |»rtsrnte(l  to  the  o-i:rr  iii  this  state,  wlic- 
.:•  .ur  j^tatute  of  limitriiiv.>  Ti;o  Jay  on  which 

•.      :,..{  .'f  nction  accrued  is  to  ho  o\c'auk-d  in  tiie  com- 
■     .-..  . ::  o\  lime.     It  was  liouvver  lic'ui  in  Fairhauh  v. 

'  ..,...')  that   the  (hiy  on  which  the   revised  .statutes 

n  V  t  fleet  Avas  to  be  excluded  in  the  calculation  of  the 


w 


•  ^ 


.     .Vr  yartr  iMariy  2  Cow.  OOG. 
.  ■    i"  I'uu.  R.  lijli. 

. "  C  Cow.  K.  5 IS. 
..'  So5S.  ],.  1810,  p.  331,  sec.  21. 

,.'  rhe  Commercial  Bank  of  Osirc^r,,  y.  /crx,  2  lf;sl.  5.'>n. 
V  ''^  The  Columbtn  Turnjtikc  Rvad  v.  Ilai/icoud,  10  Wend.  i'J" 

->  17  Wend.  3-29. 
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six  years.  There  is  but  littie  doubt,  but  that  upon  the 
principle  that  bas  prevailed  ia  our  courts,  in  this  state  it 
will  be  held,  under  our  statutes  of  limitation,  that  the 
day  upon  which  the  right  of  action  accrued  must  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  compulation  of  time,  however  the  rule 
may  be  elsewhere.  In  Wilcox  v.  Wood,(a)  Chief  Justice 
Savage  says,  "In  this  state,  on  questions  of  the  compu- 
tation of  time  arising  under  our  own  rules  and  statutes, 
and  upon  promissory  notes,  we  hold  that  the  day  of  the 
date  is  excluded."  The  rule  which  obtains  on  this  ques- 
tion is  not  uniformly  tlie  same  in  all  the  states,  or  in  all 
the  cases  in  England.  In  this  state,  however,  the  ques- 
tion is  settled  according  to  the  rule  above  laid  down.(&) 
Mr.  Chitty  thinks  that  the  rule  which  has  been  adopted 
in  New  York,  is  at  the  present  time  the  prevailing  doc- 
trine in  England.  Speaking  of  a  statute  containing 
phrases  "  after  a  certain  time,"  he  says,  Uiat "  in  con- 
struing the  2d  W.  &  M.  sess.  1,  c.  5,  authorizing  a  land- 
lord to  sell  a  distress,  '  after  such  distress  and  notice  as 
aforesaid,  and  the  expiration  of  the  said  Jive  days'  the  day 
of  the  making  of  the  distress  is  to  be  excluded,  and  after 
allowing  the  live  following  clear  days,  the  sale  should 
not  be  until  the  seventli  day.(c) 
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qucnt  chapters,  under  the  heads, '' Of  ContemporaneouB 
ExpositioD,''  "  Of  statutes  iu  pari  materia,"  "  Of  affirma- 
tive and  negative  statutes,"  ''  Of  equitable  constmctioH 
of  statutes,"  '^  Of  the  equitable  construction  of  penal 
statutes,"  "  Of  the  construction  of  penal  statutes,"  "  Of 
the  repeal  of  statutes,"  "  Of  public  and  private  statutes,^ 
"  Of  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  statutes."  In  each  of 
those  chapters  the  reader  will  find  many  of  the  prece^ 
ding  rules  again  referred  to,  and  the  same  exemplified 
and  illustrated  in  their  application  to  particular  cases. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

OP    CONTEMPOKANEOUS    EXPOSITION. 

§  620.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  intention 
of  the  legislature,  and  lor  putting  a  construction  on  a 
statute,  resort  in  some  cases  may  be  had  to  contempora-  ■ 
neous  cjjmition.  Lord  Coke  has  laid  down  the  rule, 
that  great  regard,  in  the  exposition  of  statutes,  ought  to 
be  paid  to  the  construction  tiiat  sages  of  the  law,  who 
lived  about  the  time,  or  soon  after  it  was  made,  put  upon 
it;  because  they  were  best  able  to  judge  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  makers  %vlicn  the  law  was  made,  regard  be- 
ing first  had  to  tlie  true  im[>ort  and  meaning  of  the  words 
themselves.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  in  cases  of  doubt 
as  to  the  intent,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  old 
authors  who  wrote  at  the  time,  or  soon  after  the  passing 
of  the  law.     This  rule  is  founded  on  the  presumption 
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be  laid  upon  the  li^ht  in  which  it  was  recoired  and  held 
by  the  contemporary  members  of  the  proslession. 

§  621.  In  this  case,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  object  of 
such  a  resort  is  to  ascertain  the  intention  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  to  carry  into  effect  their  true  intern  and  mean- 
ing,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  enactment :  and.  as 
such  intent  mav  be  collected  from  various  sijurces  of  in- 
fomiativ.Mi.  foreiiin  circumstances  may  be  considered  as 
evidences  of  the  reason,  cause,  necessity,  object  and  spi- 
rit of  the  law.  a^  Resort  mav  also  be  had.  in  cases  of 
doubt,  to  the  historv  and  situation  of  the  countrr.  which 
s?!r»etimes  will  shed  some  light  on  the  meaning  of  some 
o:'  the  pr.nisi.^ns  of  an  act. 

^  o>2  So.  t>o.  the  historv  of  the  legislation  in  the 
st:ue,  in  reference  to  the  subject-matter  of'  a  particular 
sntute.  !r.?.v  be  referred  t^.  as  tendini:  to  aid  in  the  con- 
>tmcr!o-i  to  be  ;::ve:i  t?  a  statute. f'#^  ConiemroraDe- 
ous  r>n:t:;e.  which,  as  we  have  seen.  consi>is  in  what 
was  ViSii.il.y  done  ia  the  place  where  the  law  was  made. 
at  or  near  the  time  o:  makiTii:  it.  is  a  circumstance  so 

I .  .  .  •     >-.....  V  .cu     »>  » .  .1    .1    ..*»>.    i.l.i  .    -'.    »>  ...    liiviLi  •    l.»IiO 
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ar.'sc  ui^vior  l:;e  A  :  ::*  lV:::>v!v.i!.:i  of  171^  wh:-::  re- 

O.i-.fi  i..reu>   fc^   ..••:    a.  A-.O  A  .v..  J*.  •.»  .  t:-.   ',0  *\    :.i>«..Oe  O.   inc 

!e.i::o  vicc«.:s  bcf:^rv   a   ;\::jv    .^f   i-:o   >:ij  renie  coun  o^ 
IVnnsvlvi:;:!      A!::i:^.u':  :  e  a-c  >:*  ITi:^  did  n.»t  auibo- 

m 

x\7k^  <\:\\  X  •'»ru';:::o  vet  .is  :hv  :^r.i.::ce  \\X'\  i^revailed.  it 
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was  held  that  it  must  be  considered  as  a  correct  exposi-  -. 
tion  of  tlie  itatute;  that  long  and  uninterrupted  practice  I 
under  a  statute  v/aa  good  evidence  of  such  construction.  ' 
In  Stuart  v.  Laird,(a)  it  was  also  held  that  a  contempo- 
rary exposition  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
practiced  and  acquiesced  in  for  a  period  of  years,  com- 
mencing with  the  organization  of  the  judicial  system, 
fixed  the  construction.  It  was  a  contemporary  in- 
terpretation of  the  most  forcible  nature ;  and  such  a 
practical  exposition  was  too  strong  and  obstinate  to  be 
shaken  or  controlled.  Ch.  J.  Vaughan,  in  one  case,(i) 
held,  that  when  the  meaning  of  a  statute  is  dubious,  long 
usage  is  a  just  medium  to  expound  it  by  ;  for  jiis  et  nor- 
ma toqucndi  are  governed  by  usage.  The  meaning  of 
things  spoken  or  written  must  be,  as  it  hath  been  con- 
stantly received  to  be,  taken  from  common  acceptation. 
§  624.  There  are  two  sorts  of  contemporary  practice, 
and  either  of  them  may  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining any  ambiguous  words  or  expressions  in  a  sta- 
tute. The  first  is  the  common  practice,  which  prevailed 
among  the  people  when  the  law  was  made.  The  se- 
cond consists  in  wiiat  was  done  upon  the  law,  in  the  time 
immediately  after  the  making  of  it.     From  the  practice 
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biguous  words  or  expressions  that  it  has  made  use  of. 
By  what  lias  been  done  upon  a  law  soon  after  it  was 
made,  is  not  meant  what  has  been  done  by  courts  of  ju- 
dicature, who  an*  the  authorized  interpreters  of  the  laws 
of  the  country.     But   the   practice  wliich   it  produced 
among  the  people,  or  what  was  done  in  consequence  of 
it  by  those  who  were  obliged,  and  might   be  supposed 
willing,  to  conjply  with  it.     The  practice  of  courts  or 
their  determination  of  any  question  which  has  arisen  upon 
a  law,  instead  of  being  means  which  will   help  to  inter- 
pret it,  are  themselves  authentic  interpretations  of  it 
Thus  far  indeed  the  practice  of  such  courts  might  be  con- 
sidered as  evidence,  but  not  as  a  means  of  interpretation. 
§  C25.  Though  the  persons,  who  for  tlie   time  being 
preside  in  later  times,  may  have  the  same  authority  to 
interpret  a  law,  yet  what  their  predecessors  have  done, 
who  were  contemporaneous  with  the  legislature,  will 
help  to  restrain  them  in  the  use  of  their  authority,  be- 
cause it  will  show  them  in  what  sense  the  law  was  un- 
derstood by  those   who  had   the   best  opportunity  of 
knowing  its  true  sense,  either  from  the  legislators  them- 
selves, or  by  seeing  the  situation  of  things  which  led  to 
tlie  makiiiu:  of  the  law.     In  iiko  manner  the  efTeci  which 
th(*  law  j)r()(luccil   in  the  l)eha\  ior  of  those   who  wore 
ol)Ii<!:c(l   l)y  it,  and  who  lived   at  tlie  time  of  makins:  it, 
will  help  to  form  a   judgment  about  the  meaning  of  the 
Ie2:isUitnre.  when  the  words  usetl  have  left  that  meaning 
doubtful,  hoth  beeanse  they  had  an  opportunity  either  of 
fiiuliiiij:  out  the  reason  of  the  law  by  their  own  obsena- 
tion,  or  of  hearing-  i(  in  their  disconrst^  with    others,  and 
because  it  is  prohahh*  that  if  their  practice  had  not  been 
agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  legislature,  care  would  have 
been  takcjn  to  correct  it,  or  to  explain  its  meaning  more 
precisely. (<0 


(ff)  Sre  Ruth.  b.  2,  cli.  7,se^.  8,  9. 
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§  626.  Although  general  usage,  under  an  act  where 
the  words  are  doubtful,  may  be  called  in  to  explain  it ; 
yet  where  they  are  clear,  it  is  said  the  usage  of  a  parti- 
cular case  cannot  control  them. (a)  So,  loo,  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  statute,  great  deference  is  certainly  due  to 
a  tegislativo  exposition  of  a  constitutional  provision,  es- 
pecially when  it  was  made  almost  contemporaneously 
with  such  constitutional  provision,  and  may  be  supposed 
to  result  from  the  same  views  of  policy  and  mode  of  rea- 
soning which  prevailed  among  the  framers  of  the  instru- 
ment expounded.(6)  Although  in  cases  of  real  doubt  as 
to  the  meaning  of  a  particular  clause  in  the  constitution, 
a  legislative  construction,  if  deliberately  given,  is  enti- 
tled to  much  weight,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  conclusive  on 
the  judicial  tribunals.(c) 

§  627.  We  have  already  shown,  it  is  obvious  that 
contemporary  interpretation  of  a  constitutional  provision 
must  be  resorted  to  with  much  qualification  and  reserve. 
The  private  interpretation  of  any  particular  man  or  body 
of  men  must  be  manifestly  open  to  much  observation. 
Contemporary  construction  is  properly  resorted  to,  to  il- 
•Itisirate  and  confirm  the  text,  to  explain  a  doubtful 
phrase,  or  to  expound  an  obscure  clause,  and  in  proportion 
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from  the  5aine  \ie\vs,  and  puiicy,  and  mode  of  reasoniog, 
that  even  itien  ii  i>  bv  no  means  conclusive. 

m 

J  oi>.  To  give  niiicii  weight  to  a  construction,  by  this 
lieparuneiil  oi  the  government,  of  its  oxen  puictr^  and  al- 
low its  own  con>i ruction  to  mntrol^  would  be  a  danger- 
ous doctrine,  as  it  would  lead  to  dangerous  consequences. 
The  extent  v\  the  doctrine  to  be  deduced   from  all  the 
authorities  on  thi?  point  i.s  that  ^pi^actical  crpMliuHj  in 
order  to  be  uf  much  I'orce.  or  entitled  lo  much  weight, 
must  be  one  where  there  has  been  an  unbroken  chain  of 
practice  or  precedent  commensurate  with  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  or  particular  statute,  and  acquiesced  in 
and  acted  upon  since  that  time.(ri)    It  is  otherwi:$e,  how- 
ever, in   rcirard  to  judicial  construction   of  a  statute  or 
constitution,  for   )nuch    respect  has   alTvays   been  paid 
to  the  contemporaneous  construction  ot*  statutes,  and  a 
forbidding  caution  has  always  accompanied  any  approach 
toward  un>ettling  it,  dictated,  no  doubt,  by  easily  fore- 
seen consequences  attending  the  sudden  change  of  a  rule 
of  property,  necessarily  introductory,  at  least  of  confu- 
sion, increased  litigation,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  peace 
of  society.(6)  • 

§  i)2[l  The  most  able  judires,  and  the  greatest  names 
on  the  bench,  have  held  this  view  of  the  subject,  and 
occasionally  expressed  themselves  lo  that  eflect,  either 
tacitly  or  oj)enly,  intimating  that  if  they  had  held  a  pari 
in  the  first  construction,  thev  would  have  been  of  a  dif- 
ferent  opinion,  but  the  particular  construction  having 
been  made  thev  irave  their  assent  thereto.  Lord  Eldon 
in  one  case  remarks ;  ''  1  think  it  better  to  abide  bv  that 
detenninatiou  than   to  introduce   uncertaintv   into  this 

ml 

branch  of  the  law,  it  being  often  more  important  to  have 


in)  See  ante,  sec.  2fe0,  2«J0,  '291,  -iOiJ,  293,  294,  295. 
{b)  ydson  V.  Aflcn  ^f  Harris^  \  Vergcr,  370. 
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the  rule  settled  than  to  determine  what  it  shall  be ;  I  am 
not,  however,  convinced  by  the  reasoning  in  this  case, 
and  if  the  point  were  new  I  should  think  otherwi8e."(o) 
Lord  Mansfield  in  another  case  says :  "  When  solemn 
determinations,  acquiesced  under,  have  settled  precise 
cases,  and  a  rule  of  property,  they  ought  for  the  sake  of 
certainty  to  be  observed,  as  if  they  had  originally  formed 
a  part  of  the  text  of  the  statute."(&)  Sir  James  Mans- 
field says :  "  I  do  not  know  how  to  distinguish  this  from 
the  ease  before  decided  in  this  court.  It  is  of  greater 
consequence  that  the  laws  should  be  as  uniform  as  pos- 
sible, than  that  the  equitable  claim  of  an  individual 
should  be  attended  to."(c)  Judge  Whyte  says :  "  What- 
ever might  be  my  own  opinion  upon  this  question,  not 
to  assent  to  its  settlement  now  after  two  solemn  decisions 
of  this  court,  the  last  made  upwards  of  fourteen  years 
ago,  and  not  only  no  opposing  decision,  but  no  attempt 
even  by  any  case,  during  all  this  time,  to  call  the  point 
again  into  controversy,  forming  a  complete  acquiescence, 
would  be  at  the  least  inconsistent,  perhaps,  and  uncalled 
for  by  a  correct  discharge  of  official  duty."(d)  There 
also  exists  wbat  may  be  r^arded  as  judicial  comity  be- 
tween the  judicial  tribunals  of  different  countries  or 
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stniing  the  legislative  acts  of  that  government  It  ii 
presumed  that  no  court  would  presume  to  say  that  the 
courts  of  a  country  have  misunderstood  tlieir  own  sta- 
tutes, and  therefore  erect  itself  into  a  tribunal  to  correet 
such  misunderstanding.(a) 

§  G30.  Under  the  peculiar  form  of  government  exist- 
ing in  the  United  States,  there  is  another  reason  for  the 
adoption  of  this  rule  as  between  the  federal  courts  and 
the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  different  states,  or  between 
the  judicial  tribunals  of  different  states.  That  is  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  to  avoid  a  conflict  of  constrac- 
tion  between  the  several  tribunals.  The  federal  courts 
in  construing  tlie  statutes  of  any  one  of  the  states,  have 
universally  adopted  the  construction  which  has  been  pot 
u})on  the  statute  by  the  judiciary  of  that  state.  Not  be- 
cause tliose  decisions  are  final  and  conclusive  in  the  fed- 
craf  courts,  but  because  a  fixed  and  received  constnictioD 
by  a  state  in  its  own  courts  make  a  part  of  the  statute 
laws.(/>)  It  has  with  great  propriety  been  asked,  if  the 
construction  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  a  states 
forms  a  part  of  the  statute  law  as  much  as  an  enactment 
of  the  legislature,  how  can  a  federal  court  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  llieni?  There  could  be  no  hesitation 
ill  so  niodifyiiij];  decisions  to  conform  to  any  legislative 
alteration  in  a  statute,  and  why  should  not  the  same  rule 
apply  where  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  state  governmeDt, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  acknowledged  functions,  have  by 
construction  given  a  dillcTent  efl'ect  to  a  statute  from 
Avhat  had  at  first  been  given  to  it.  That  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  might  be  made  with  much  more  force  and 
propriety  against  tiie  federal  trjbunals  for  a  disregard  of 
this  rule  than  for  a  conformity  to  it.     They  profess  to 


(a)  Elemdorfy,  Taylor,  12  Wheat.  R.  153. 

(b)  6  Pot.  R.  291 ;   11  Wheat.  R.  361. 
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be  bound  by  the  local  law,  and  yet,  if  they  were  to  de> 
part  from  this  rule,  they  would  reject  the  exposition  of 
that  law  which  forms  a  part  of  it.  This  holds  true,  al- 
though a  different  constuction  might  have  been  formerly 
given ;  for  the  inquiry  reduces  itself  to  the  question, 
what  was  the  settled  law  at  the  time  the  decision  was 
made,  as  this  constitutes  the  rule  of  property  within  the 
state  by  which  the  right  of  litigant  parties  should  be  de- 
termiQed.(a)  That  it  would  be  a  strange  perversion  of 
principle  if  the  judicial  exposition  of  these  laws  were  to 
be  disregarded. 

§  631.  Such  is  the  regard  of  the  federal  courts  for  the 
exposition  of  the  acts  of  the  several  legislatures  by  the 
state  tribunals,  that  it  is  always  with  a  great  degree  of 
reluctance  they  break  the  way  in  exposition  of  such 
statutes,  and  will  not  do  so  unless  it  becomes  really  ne- 
cessary for  the  decision  of  a  cause  before  them.(6)  The 
importance  of  this  rule  will  be  manifest  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  a  great  majority  of  cases  which  come  before 
the  federal  tribunals,  are  cases  where  the  courts  are 
called  upon  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  state.  The  rule 
that  the  courts  will  adopt  the  construction  put  upon  a 
statute  by  the  judicial  tribunal  of  the  counlry  where  the 
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rule  on  which    the  decision  was  founded   has  beai 
changed. (a) 

§  632.  They  also  carry  this  principle  of  comity  so  fiff 
as  to  adopt  the  local  laws  of  real  property  as  ascertained 
by  the  decisions  of  state  courts,  whether  those  deci- 
sions  are  grounded  on  the  construction  of  a  statute  of 
the  state,  or  form  a  part  of  the  unwritten  law  which  has 
become  a  fixed  rule  of  property.(6)  Although  this 
branch  of  the  rule  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  fall  within 
the  general  object  and  scope  of  this  work,  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  allude  to  and  illustrate  its  application,  and 
the  reasons  upon  which  it  is  founded,  in  this  connection. 
The  case  of  Jackson  v.  Chew(c)  will  serve  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  application  of  the  rule,  and  the  general 
principles  upon  which  it  is  grounded.  The  question 
involved  in  that  case  was,  whether  certain  words  used 
in  a  will  of  one  Medcef  Eden  were  words  of  limitation, 
or  whether  the  devisee  under  the  will  took  an  estate  in 
fee,  or  an  estate  in  tail  under  the  will.  The  statutes  of 
New  York  having  abolished  estates  tail,  the  supreme 
court  and  the  court  for  the  correction  of  errors  in  that 
state  bad  decided  repeatedly  that  the  clause  in  question 
in  the  will  did  not  create  an  estate  in  tail,  but  was  to 
take  effect  as  an  executory  devise.  It  was  urged  on  the 
argument  in  this  cause,  that  the  principle  of  adopting 
the  construction  of  state  courts  only  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  statutes.  But  it  was  held  that  the  rule  had 
been  extended  to  other  cases,  and  that  there  could  be  no 
good  reason  assigned  for  not  applying  it  as  well  to  the 
rules  of  construction  growing  out  of  the  common  law  as 


(a)  See  also  I  Pet.  R.  61 ;  Minor  v.  Bank  of  Alerandria,  2  id.  15,  85, 
319,  368,  662,  661;  3  id.  65,  270;  1  id.  1,  121.  398;  5  id.  264.505:  6  id. 
102,  124, 161,  283,  291,  369  ;  7  id.  1,  222,  404,  453,  469,  590. 

(b)  12  Wheat.  153. 

(c)  Ibid. 
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.tbe  statute  laws  of  the  state,  when  applied  to  the  title 
of  lands.  That  such  a  course  was  indispensable  and 
necessary  in  order  to  preserve  uQirormity,  otherwise,  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the 
states  and  of  the  United  States  would  be  productive  of 
the  greatest  mischief  and  confusion.  That  there  was 
the  same  necessity  and  fitness  in  preserving  a  uaiformity 
of  decision  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

§  633.  So,  too,  in  another  case,(a)  the  question  arose 
upon  the  interpretation  of  a  clause  in  a  will  which  had 
received  a  judicial  construction  by  the  supreme  court  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  urged  that  this  was  not  one  of 
those  cases  where  the  decision  of  the  state  courts,  upon 
questions  of  local  Jaw,  established  rules  of  property 
which  the  United  States  could  not  disturb.  But  the 
court  held  that  the  question  was  one  of  so  much  doubt, 
that  they  were  disposed  upon  this  point,  to  acquiesce  in 
the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  that  state,(6)  that 
the  word  "  heirs"  in  the  will  was  to  be  construed^  as 
words  of  limitatioa.(c) 

§  634.  The  rule  of  construing  statutes  of  other  coun- 
tries according  to  the  judicial  decisions  of  these  coun- 
tries, has  also  been  adopted  and  applied  where  Knglish 
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bunals  with  all  the  weight  of  authority.(a)  In  like 
manner  the  construction  which  British  statutes  had  re- 
ceived in  England,  at  the  time  of  the  separation  of  this 
country  from  the  British  empire,  have  been  considered 
as  accompanying  the  statutes  themselves.  But  altliough 
our  courts  very  much  respect  subsequent  decisions  by 
the  English  courts,  yet  such  subsequent  decisions  are 
not  regarded  as  decisive,  nor  are  they  admitted  by  our 
courts  as  conclusive.  So,  too,  if  the  English  courts 
vary  their  construction  of  a  statute  which  is  coihmon  to 
both  countries,  our  courts,  however  much  they  may  re- 
spect such  decisions,  do  not  Iiold  themselves  bound  to 
fluctuate  with  them.(6) 

§  635.  In  the  courts  of  chancery  in  those  states  where 
there  are  separate  courts  of  law  and  equity,  such  courts 
usually  adopt  the  construction  that  may  have  been  put 
upon  a  statute  by  the  courts  of  law.(c)  The  chancellor 
of  this  state(fi)  held,  that  where  a  construction  is  to  be  put 
upon  a  statute  which  has  been  recently  passed,  where 
the  supreme  court  has  given  a  judicial  construction  to  it, 
that  construction  would  be  followed,  if  not  clearly  wrong, 
by  the  court  of  chancery,  so  that  different  rules  of  con- 
struction might  not  prevail  in  the  courts  of  law  and  equity 
in  relation  to  the  same  statutory  provision.  Blackstooe 
has  laid  down  the  general  rule  also,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  rule  of  interpreting  laws,  whether  equitably  or 
strictly,  that  is  not  applied  equally  by  the  judges  in  the 
courts  both  of  law  and  equity.  That  the  construction 
must  in  both  be  the  same,  or  if  they  differ,  it  is  only  as 
one  court  of  law  may  happen  to  differ  from  another. 


(a)  Pennock  v.  Dialogue,  2  Peters*  R.  18. 

(b)  5  Pet.  R.  264. 

(r)  1  Pet.  C.  C.  R.  188 ;  Lessees  of  Talbot  v.  Simpson, 
(d)  5  Paige  R.  80 ;  1  Pet.  C.  C.  R.  188. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


OP    STATUTES   IN   PARI   MATERIA. 


§  636.  We  hare  remarked,  in  a  previous  chapter,  that 
a  statute  is  the  best  expounder  of  itself.  In  the  present 
chapter  we  shall  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  rules 
which  govern  in  construing  a  statute  by  a  reference  to 
other  statutes  relating  to  the  same  subject-matter,  and 
the  influence  which  one  part  of  a  statute  ought  to  have 
in  the  construction  of  other  parts  of  the  same  sta- 
tute ;  that  is,  of  clauses  upon  otlier  clauses  in  the  same 
act,  or,  in  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  statutes  in  pari 
materia.  Statutes  which  are  in  pari  materia,  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  same  person  or  thing,  or  to  the  same 
class  of  persons  or  things.  The  word  par  must  not, 
however,  be  confounded  with  the  word  timUia.  It  is 
used  in  opposition  to  it,  as  in  the  expression,  magia  pares 
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subject-matter ;  hence  other  statutes  in  pari  nuUeria^ 
ivhether  they  be  repealed  or  unrepealed,  may  be  consi- 
ered.  Thus,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  construction 
of  the  statute  of  1784,  c.  24,(a)  relative  to  certain  chil- 
dren not  named  in  a  will,  who,  by  the  act,  were  to  have 
a  portion  of  the  estate  of  tlie  parent  assigned,  as  though 
the  parent  had  died  intestate,  resort  was  had  to  the  act 
of  12  Wm.  3,  c.  7,  of  which  provincial  act  the  former 
act  was  a  revision ;  and  the  court  held,  that  to  discover 
the  true  meaning  of  the  statute,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  consider  other  statutes  in  pari  materia^  whether 
they  are  repealed  or  unrepealed. 

§  638.  So,  too,  where  one  statute  was  undoubtedly 
under  the  consideration  of  the  legislature  when  passing 
another,  the  former  ought,  though  long  since  expired,  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  construing  the  latter  sta- 
tute, and  that  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  rule  in  the  con- 
struction of  statutes,  that  all  which  relate  to  the  same 
subject,  notwithstanding  some  of  them  may  have  ex- 
pired, or  are  not  referred  to,  must  be  taken  to  be  one  sys- 
tem, and  construed  consistently,  and  the  practice  has  al- 
ways been  so.(6) 

§  639.  That  several  acts  in  pari  materia,  and  relating 
to  the  same  subject,  are  to  be  taken  together,  and  com- 
prised in  the  construction  of  them,  because  they  are  con- 
sidered as  having  one  object  in  view,  and  as  acting  upon 

one  system,  has  been  declared  in  several  cases.(c)  Chan- 
cellor Kent  says,  the  object  of  the  rule  is  to  ascertain  and 
carry  into  effect  the  intention ;  and  it  is  to  be  inferred, 


(a)  Church  y.  Crocker,  3  Mast.  21. 

(b)  Bac.  Ab.  Stat.  II.  244  ;  see  also  Thai/er  v.  Dudley,  3  Mass.  R.  396 ; 
Ilolbrook  7.  Holbrook,  1  Pick.  R.  248,  254 ;  Menden  v.  Worceser,  10  Pick. 
285  ;  Sloop  Elizabeth,  Paine  C.  C.  R.  11. 

(c)  Rejcy,  Loxdall,  and  The  Earl  of  Ailesbury  y,  Palhison,  1  Burrowi, 
447 ;  Doug.  R.  27. 
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that  a  code  of  statutes  relating  to  one  subject  was  gov- 
erned by  one  spirit  and  policy,  and  was  intended  to  be 
consistent  and  harmonious.  Upon  the  same  principle, 
whenever  power  is  given  by  a  statute,  every  thing  neces- 
sary for  making  it  effectual,  or  requisite  to  attain  the  end, 
is  implied.  Qaando  lex  tdiquid  amcedit,  concedere  vide- 
tur  et  id  perqaod  devenitur  ad  iilud.(a) 

§  640.  In  doubtful  cases,  courts  should  compare  all 
parts  of  a  statute,  and  different  statutes  in  pari  materia, 
to  ascertain  the  intention  of  the  legislature ;  and  how- 
ever broad  some  of  its  expressions  may  be,  yet  if,  on 
such  examination,  it  shall  clearly  appear  that  they  were 
intended  to  be  limited  by  other  provisions  of  the  same  act, 
or  other  acts  upon  the  same  subject,  it  is  not  improper 
to  restrain  them  accordingly.(&)  The  case  last  cited  is 
one  illustrative  of  this  rule.  The  sloop  Elizabeth  was 
libelled  for  having  departed  from  the  port  of  New  York 
without  a  clearance  or  permit.  Under  the  third  section 
of  the  first  supplementary  embargo  act,  9  Jan'y,  1808, 
which  declared]  "that  if' any  ship  or  vessel  shall  depart 
from  any  port  of  the  United  States  without  a  clearance 
or  permit,  such  ship,  and  vessel,  and  goods,  &c.,  shall 
be  wholly  forfeited ;"  the  forfeiture  was  claimed  under 
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however  broad  some  of  its  expressions  may  be,  yet  if 
from  such  examination  it  shall  clearly  appear  that  they 
are,  and  were  intended  to  be  limited  by  other  provisions 
of  the  same,  or  other  acts  on  the  same  subject,  it  cannot 
be  improper  to  restrain  them  accordingly.  The  firat 
embargo  law  having  required  no  security  against  its  vio- 
lation from  any  other  than  registered  or  sea  lettered  ves- 
sels, those  licensed  fur  the  coasting  trade  were  at  liber^ 
to  depart  from  any  port,  without  bond  being  given  to  re- 
land  their  cargo  in  the  United  States.  This  omission 
was  soon  perceived,  and  in  the  very  next  month  a  sup- 
plementary act  was  passed.  By  the  first  section  of  this 
act,  in  case  of  a  vessel  licensed  for  the  coasting  trade,  a 
bond  was  to  be  given  in  double  her  value  and  that  of 
her  cargo,  that  she  should  not  proceed  to  any  foreign 
port,  and  that  the  cargo  should  be  relanded  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  ;  and  the  second  section  provides,  that  it  shall 
be  sufficient  in  the  case  of  a  licensed  vessel  whose  em- 
ployment has  been  confined  to  rivers,  bays  and  soundsi 
to  give  a  bond  in  an  amount  equal  to  three  hundred  dol- 
lars for  each  ton,  with  condition  that  such  vessel  shall 
not  be  employed  in  any  foreign  trade  during  the  terms 
limited  in  tlie  condition  of  the  bond.  Having  thus  con- 
fined, by  heavy  penalties,  coasting  vessels  within  their 
legitimate  spheres,  the  provisions  of  the  third  section 
most  obviously  refer  to  other  vessels,  for  it  can  hardly 
be  imagined,  tiiat  after  taking  such  ample  security  from 
river  vessels,  it  would  be  thought  necessary  to  impose  on 
all  sloops,  &c.,  navigating  different  rivers  of  the  United 
States,  the  necessity  of  taking  a  permit  or  clearance  ev- 
ery time  they  sailed ;  for  the  permit  which  might  have 
been  obtained  at  the  time  of  the  vessel's  being  licensed, 
would  not  be  a  compliance  with  the  act.  But  whatever 
doubts  miglit  be  entertained  on  the  construction  of  the 
section,  it  is  much  diminished,  if  not  entirely  removed, 
by  a  provision  we  find  in  another  of  the  supplementary 
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embar^  laws,  which  was  passed  25th  April,  1808,  snb- 
jectmg  to  forfeiture  vessels  of  the  descriptionof  the  Eli- 
flabeth,  if  they  depart  from  any  district  of  the  United 
States  without  having  previously  obtained  a  clearance. 
There  is  no  way  of  accounting  for  this  act,  passed  by 
the  same  legislature  and  at  the  same  session,  than  on  the 
supposition  that,  in  their  opinion,  such  vessels  were,  un- 
der the  same  laws,  liable  to  no  penalty  whatever  for 
living  the  port  without  a  clearance ;  for  if  this  interdic- 
tion already  existed,  and  that  under  the  heavy  penalties 
of  a  forfeiture,  what  use  could  there  be  in  saying,  and 
that  too  by  way  of  further  sanction,  that  she  should  be 
forfeited  by  leaving  a  district,  when  departing  only  from 
a  port  was  already  followed  with  that  consequence'? 
This,  then,  is  not  deemed  a  cause  of  forfeiture. 

§641.  Statutes  enacted  at  the  same  session  of  the 
l^slature  are  to  be  taken  in  pari  materia,  and  should 
receive  a  construction  which  will  give  effect  to  each  if 
potsible.  But  if  each  of  them  cannot  have  the  same  erOire 
effect,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  others,  that  it 
would  have  if  taken  singly,  they  must  be  construed  so 
as  to  give  effect  to  what  appears  to  have  been  the  main 
intent  of  the  legislature.     This  rule  was  laid  down  and 
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fendant  of  costs.    But  it  is  urged,  that  this  power  in  the 
jury  is  virtually  taken  away  by  the  act  regulating  the 
fees  of  officers,  which  was  passed  at  the  same  session  of 
the  legislature,  and  approved  30th  January,  1824.    By 
which  statute  it  is  enacted,  that  the  officers  therein  m^i- 
tioned  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  for  their  services  the 
fees  thereby  allowed.    Then  follows  a  list  of  services  for 
clerk,  sheriff,  &c.,  in  criminal  cases,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  prosecuting  attorney's  fee  for  every  convicticm 
upon  indictment  or  presentment  shall  be  five  dollars. 
The  fees  in  criminal  cases  allowed  by  this  act,  are  the 
costs  for  which  the  judgment  is  usually  given,  and  what 
the  act,  in  ordinary  acceptation,  presupposes  tliat  the 
person  convicted  shall  pay.    This  is  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  act.    But  this  meaning  is  not  expressed  in  such 
positive  terms  as  to  authorize  the  court  in  saying  that 
the  act  would  admit  of  no  other,  if  we  should  thereby 
render  ineffective  a  previous  enactment  of  the  same 
legislature.     This  act  gives  the  officers  a  right  to  the 
enumerated  fees,  but  does  not  say  in  express  words,  that 
they  shall  be  paid  by  the  defendant  in  all  cases  of  con- 
viction ;  and  the  legislature  having  previously  authorized 
the  jury  to  acquit  the  defendant  of  costs,  we  cannot  say 
that  the  two  acts  are  so  contradictory  that  they  cannot 
stand  together.     Although  by  this  construction,  we  find 
the  oflicers  of  the  court  entitled  to  certain  fees  in  crimi- 
nal cases,  without  any  legal  method  of  obtaining  them, 
whenever  the  jury  think  proper  to  discharge  the  defen- 
dant from  the  payment  of  the  costs.     There  is  another 
act  on  the  subject  of  fees  of  the  prosecuting  attomeyi 
which  was  also  approved  on  30th  January,  1824,  which 
provides,  that  in  all  judgments  in  criminal  prosecutions 
against  any  defendant  or  defendants,  the  sum  of  five  dol- 
lars shall  be  taxed  in  the  bill  of  costs  in  favor  of  the 
prosecuting  attorney.    This  act  seems  to  be  more  repug- 
nant to  the  dispensing  power  of  tlie  jury  with  respect  to 
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costa,  than  tbe  act  regulating  fees ;  yet  if  this  act  is  not 
altogether  inconsistent  with  that,  we  should  give  it  that 
construction  which,  in  our  opinion,  will  ^ve  effect  to 
what  might  have  been  the  intention  of  the  legislature  in 
their  several  enactments.  These  acts  being  passed  at 
the  same  session  of  the  legislature,  are  to  be  taken  in 
pari  materia,  and  to  receive '  a  con^ruction  which  will 
give  effect  to  each  if  possible ;  but  as  each  cannot  have 
the  same  entire  effect,  when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  others,  as  it  would  have  if  taken  singly,  we  must  so 
construe  them  as  to  carry  into  effect  what  appears  to 
have  been  the  main  intention  of  the  legislature.  That 
intention  we  conceive  to  be  this : — In  criminal  cases,  the 
several  officers,  including  the  prosecuting  attorney,  shall 
be  allowed  certain  fees,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  shall 
be  taxed  in  the  bill  of  costs  against  the  person  con- 
victed, and  for  which  judgment  shall  be  given ;  provided, 
nevertheless,  that  the  jury  shall  have  a  right  to  discharge 
a  person  convicted  from  the  payment  of  costs.  We  con- 
ceive that,  by  this  construction,  there  is  less  violence 
done  to  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  than  there  would 
be  in  supposing  that  they,  by  one  act,  intended  to  defeat 
another  that  had  been  enacted  at  the  same  session. 
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Statute  is  likewise  given.(a)  Or  if  a  thing  contained  in 
a  subsequent  statute  be  within  the  reasons  of  a  former 
statute,  it  will  be  taken  to  be  within  the  meaning  of  that 
8tatute.(&)  But  tliis  is  confined  to  those  cases,  and  those 
only,  where  the  latter  statute  is  in  the  same  reason  as 
the  fornier.(c)  So  too,  w^iere  one  statute  is  enlarged 
by  another,  and  a  third  is  passed  reciting  the  first,  the 
second  is  to  be  rep^rded  as  yirtually  recited  in  the  last 
reciting  act.  For  instance,  the  13  Eliz.  c.  10,  concern- 
iui;  leases  made  by  spiritual  persons,  was  enlarged  bj 
14  Eli'/,  c.  11 ;  the  former  was  only  recited  in  ISElii. 
c.  11,  yet  it  was  liolden,  that  the  latter  was  virtually  re- 
cited thereiii.(r/)  In  this  case  it  was  said,  there  is  soch 
a  connection  between  all  the  statutes  concerning  leases 
of  ecclesiastical  persons,  that  they  have  been  taken  into 
the  construction  of  one  another.  The  statute  of  the  321 
H.  8,  is  not  recited  within  the  one  of  13  £liz.,  yet  a 
lease  is  not  warranted  upon  these  statutes,  unless  it  hath 
the  qualifications  required  by  the  32  H.  8.  And  this 
cour.se  is  usual  in  the  construction  of  statutes  in  pari 
maltria. 

§  6  lii.  Where  one  statute  is  continued,  and  some  ad- 
clitional  clauses  adiU'd  in  aiiollior,  the  latter  statute  will 
be  construed  as  if  the  Ibrnier  had  been  recited  therein. 
The  22  and  2:)  Car.  2,  c.  10,  for  better  settliiiij  inlcs- 
tatcs'  estates,  was  continued,  with  some  additional 
clauses,  by  1  Jac.  2,  c.  17,  and  it  was  holdcn  by  I^rJ 
ilardwicke,  that  for  this  reason,  the  latter  statute  must 
be  construed  as  if  the  former  had  been  therein  recited. 
Whenever  it  can  be  gathered  from  a  subsequent  statute 
in  pari  nuUcria^  Avhat  meaning  the  legislature  attached 


(a)  Bro.,  Waste,  pi.  68. 

(6)  Ld.  Raymond,  10iI8;  Sir  Wm.  Morels  case. 

(c)  Ibid.  1048. 

(d)  I  Veo;.  246,  Barley  v.  Minin, 
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to  the  words  of  a  Tormer  statute,  this  will  amount  to  a 
l^slative  declaration  of  its  meaning,  and  will  govern 
the  construction  of  the  first  statute.(a) 

§  644.  The  cases  above  cited,  some  of  which  have 
been  fully  annoted,  are  deemed  to  be  sufficiently  illustra- 
tive  of  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  extent  to  which, 
and  when,  courts  will  be  governed  by  statutes  in  pari  ma- 
teria, as  well  as  indicative  of  the  influence  such  statute 
should  have  on  the  mind  of  the  court  in  the  ascertain- 
ment of  tlie  intent  of  the  legislature,  where  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  act  that  intent  is  doubtful.  This  rule,  like 
all  others,  must  be  applied  with  much  care  and  discrim- 
ination, and  only  to  that  class  of  cases  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plicable. Before  proceeding  to  note  the  exceptions  to^ 
the  rule  itself,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  it  is  only 
in  cases  where  the  meaning  of  any  particular  section  or 
clause  of  a  statute  is  questioned,  or  doubtful,  from  the 
language  of  the  act,  that  it  is  proper  tu  look  into  other 
statutes  in  pari  materia,  to  ascertain  such  intent;  for  if 
the  language  be  clear  and  implicit,  so  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  upon  the  mind  as  to  what  was  such  intent,  then, 
and  in  such  a  case,  there  is  no  room  for  construction, 
nor  is  there  in  such  a  case  any  need  of  such  a  resort 
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particular  obligations,  it  is  not  proper  to  resort  to  the 
language  of  any  other  private  act,  not  relating  to  the 
same  parties  and  the  same  subject-matter.  Such  private 
statutes  standing  on  the  same  basis  witli  contracts  by 
deed,  which  are  not  to  be  affected  by  evidence  a/tumfe. 
And  also  for  the  reason,  that  an  individual  who  receives 
a  grant  from  the  legislature,  or  when  a  private  act  is 
passed  for  his  benefit,  is  not  bound  to  look  into,  and  care- 
fully examine  the  language  of  other  grants  and  private 
acts,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  the  grant 
or  act  made  for  his  own  benefit.(a) 

§  646.  This  principle  was  applied  in  the  case  last 
cited,  where  the  defendant  was  appointed  trustee  to 
manage  a  lottery,  and  had  given  a  bond  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duties  ;  and  one  question  was,  whe- 
ther the  court  could  travel  out  of  the  condition  of  the 
bond,  and  beyond  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  which  it 
referred,  to  get  rid  of  its  import  and  intent,  by  reference 
to  another  statute,  authorizing  another  lottery,  and  which 
contained  provisions  more  liberal  than  were  contained 
in  the  act  under  which  the  bond  was  given  ;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inferring  from  tlie  difference  in  the  phraseology, 
that  a  more  strict  and  deeper  accountability  was  intend- 
ed on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  this  lottery.  It  was 
held  it  could  not.  In  another  case  it  was  said :  "  Bot 
private  acts  of  the  legislature,  conferring  distinct  righti 
on  different  individuals,  which  can  never  be  considered 
as  being  one  statute,  or  the  part  of  one  general  system, 
are  not  to  be  interpreted  by  a  mutual  reference  to  each 
other.  As  well  might  a  contract  between  two  persons 
be  construed  by  the  terms  of  another  contract  between 
different  pcrsons."(6) 


(a)  Thomas  v.  Mahan,  4  Maine  R.  513. 

(b)  Per  Hosinbr,  Ch.  J.,  United  Societi/  v.  The  Eagle  Bank  of  New  Ilacen, 
7  Conn.  R.  470. 
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§  647.  The  rule  we  have  thus  far  been  coDstdering  is 
that  of  different  statutes  in  ])ari  materia.  There  is  an- 
other rule  analogous  to  this,  which  is,  that  in  the  con- 
struction of  one  part  of  a  statute,  every,  other  part  of  the 
same  statute  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration ;  in- 
deed the  most  natural  and  genuine  way  of  construing  a 
statute  is,  to  construe  one  part  by  another  part  of  the 
same  statute,  for  this  best  expresseth  the  meaning  of  the 
makers ;  and  such  construction  is  ex  viscerUms  actiu. 
Another  reason  assigned  for  this  rule  is,  that  a  law  is 
the  best  expositor  of  itself,  and  hence  every  part  is  to  be 
taken  into  view,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  mind 
of  the  legislature,  and  that  the  details  of  one  part  may 
contain  regulations  restricting  the  extent  of  general  ex- 
pressions used  in  another  part  of  the  same  act.  This 
rule  was  adopted  and  applied  in  the  case  of  Pennigton 
T.  Chre,(a)  and  there  are  numerous  cases  also  illustra- 
tive of  the  rule.(6) 

§  648.  The  case  of  iStrode  v.  Ui£  Stafford  Ju8tice$,(c) 
is  one  which  is  peculiarly  illustrative  of  the  rule,  and  the 
true  mode  of  its  application.  The  only  question  in  that 
case  was,  whether  the  limitation  of  five  years,  contained 
in  the  twenty-second  section  of  the  judiciary  act,  could 
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shall,  Ch.  J. ;  but  he  held  it  was  intermingled  with  other 
clauses,  which  essentially  influenced  its  construction; 
that  it  was  perfectly  clear,  that  the  writs  of  error  given 
in  the  twenty-second  section  was  not  a  writ  of  error 
coram  nobis^  but  a  writ  to  be  issued  from  a  superior  ooorty 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  errors  of  an  inferior 
jurisdiction.  It  was  contended  in  this  case,  that  the 
general  words  "  and  writs  of  error"  &c.,  were  unre- 
stricted, and  applied  to  cUl  writs  of  error  whatever, 
whether  such  as  congress  then  had  in  contemplation,  or 
such  as  were  at  the  time  entirely  out  of  the  mind  of  the 
legislature.  But  it  was  held,  that  this  would  be  a  man- 
ifest departure  from  the  common  principles  of  construc- 
tion, and  from  what  appeared  to  be  the  plain  intent  of 
the  act;  that  these  words,  though  general,  were  not  such 
as  to  show  that  the  term  "  writ  of  error"  was  used  in 
this  instance  in  a  more  extended  sense  than  was  affixed 
to  it  throughout  this  and  the  twenty-tliird  and  twenty- 
fourth  sections  of  the  act.  Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  speaking  of 
the  words,  says :  "  They  are  '  and  writs  of  error,'  that 
is,  writs  of  error  which  are  tlie  subject  of  the  law.  It 
is  probable  that  had  a  more  extended  operation  been  in- 
tended, such  terms  would  have  been  used  indicative  of 
that  intention.  Instead  of  the  words  ^  and  writs  of 
error,'  we  should  most  probably  have  found  the  words, 
*all  writs  of  error  whatever,'  or  *all  writs  of  error, 
whether  brought  in  a  superior  court  or  in  the  same 
court,'  or  some  other  terms  indicative  of  an  intention  to 
regulate  writs  which  were  not  tlie  objects  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  was  at  the  time  directed.'' 
It  was  also  in  this  case  urged,  that  one  sentence  of  a  law 
could  not  be  affected  by  the  context.  To  this  proposi- 
tion the  learned  chief  justice  said :  "  I  should  as  soou 
have  expected  tliat  one  sentence  of  a  will  was  not  affect- 
ed by  other  parts  of  the  will ;  in  each  the  intention  of 
the  maker  is  to  be  effected,  and  consequently  each  in- 
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Btnunent  must  be  wholly  inspected ; — without  reasoning 
upon  this  subject,  the  books  abound  with  authorities 
which  seem  to  be  conclusiye.  In  1  Inst  381,  Lord  Coke 
says :  'It  is  the  most  natural  and  genuine  exposition  of 
a  statute,  to  construe  one  part  by  another  part  of  the 
same  statute,  for  that  best  expresseth  the  meaning  of 
the  makers.'  He  afterward  adds :  '  and  this  exposition 
is  ex  visceribua  actus.'  The  instances  which  illusU*ate 
this  axiom  in  the  construction  of  statutes  are  numerous. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  books  which  touch  on 
the  subject,  and  many  have  occurred  in  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States." 

§  649.  When  tbe  meaning  of  any  particular  section 
or  clause  of  a  statute  is  questioned,  it  is  no  doubt  pro- 
per to  look  into  other  parts  of  the  statute ;  othenvise 
the  different  sections  of  the  same  statute  might  be  so 
construed  as  to  be  repugnant,  and  the  intention  of  the 
l^islature  might  be  defeated :  and  if,  upon  the  examina- 
tion of  the  general  meaning  and  objects  of  the  statute, 
it  should  be  found  inconsistent  with  the  literal  import  of 
any  particular  clause  or  section,  such  clause  or  section 
must,  if  possible,  be  construed  according  to  tbe  spirit  of 
the  act.    But  to  warrant  tbe  appUcatioti  of  this  rule,  the 
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plain  and  clear,  they  are  to  understood  according  to  their 
genuine  and  natural  signification  and  import,  unless,  by 
such  exposition,  a  contradiction  or  inconsistency  would 
arise  in  the  statute  by  reason  of  some  subsequent  clause 
— from  whence  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  intent  of  the 
legislature  was  otherwise.(a)  And  where  a  law  is  plain 
and  unambiguous,  whether  it  be  expressed  in  general  or 
limited  terms,  the  legislature  should  be  intended  to  mean 
what  they  have  plainly  expressed ;  and  in  such  case 
there  is  no  room  for  construction.  But  if  from  a  view 
of  the  whole  law,  the  evident  intention  is  different  from 
the  literal  import  of  the  terms  employed  to  express  it  in 
a  particular  part  of  the  law,  that  intention  should  pre- 
vail ;  for  that,  in  fact,  is  the  will  of  the  legislature.(6) 

§  65 1 .  In  the  construction  of  a  statute,  by  a  conside- 
ration of  all  its  parts,  great  difficulty  not  unfrequently 
arises  from  the  fact  that  there  may  be,  in  some  parts  of 
the  act,  general  words  inconsistent  with  the  import  of 
particular  words  in  other  parts  of  the  same  act  It  is 
said(c)  that  general  words  in  an  act  of  parliament  may 
be  qualified  by  subsequent  sentences  or  clauses  in  the 
same  statute.  In  Andrce  et  id,  v.  MeCdicr,(d)  tiie  question 
arose  whether  an  invsurance  in  England  on  a  foreign  ship 
was  void  within  the  statute  19  Geo.  2,  c.  37,  which  de- 
clared "  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  make  re-assurance, 
unless  the  insurer  shall  be  insolvent,  become  a  bankrupt, 
or  die."  It  was  contended,  that  because  a  prior  part  erf 
the  statute  which  restrained  insurances,  interest  or  no 
interest,  had  been  held  not  to  extend  to  foreigners,  this 
clause  should  also  be  confined  to  insurances  on  English 


(a)  Parker,  233  ;  Hob.  93,  97  ;    United  States  v.  Bright,  C.  C.  U.  S.,  Pi. 
Panjph.  188  ;  Bac.  Ab.  Stat.  I. 
(A)  United  States  v.  Fisher,  2  Cranch,  386,  399. 
(c)  8  Modern,  8  ;  Rex  v.  Archbishop  of  Armagh  el  al, 
{d)  IT.  R.  161. 
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ehips.  Buller,  J.  said :  "  It  has  beea  argued,  because 
one  clause  of  this  statute  does  not  extend  to  foreign  ships, 
the  others  shall  not.  But  if,  la  the  same  act  of  parlia- 
ment, there  be  one  clause  which  applies  to  a  particular 
case,  and  another  which  is  conceived  in  general  terms, 
the  former  shall  not  restrain  the  signification  of  the  lat- 
ter. But  it  rather  operates  the  other  way,  for  it  shows 
that  the  legislature  had  both  cases  in  their  Tiew  at  the 
time  of  passing  the  statute,  and  when  they  meant  to  con- 
fine the  prohibition  to  British  ships,  they  have  done  so; 
but  where  they  did  not  intend  to  confine  it,  they  have 
omitted  the  restriction." 

§  652.  It  would  seem,  on  reading  the  rules  laid  down 
in  the  two  cases  last  cited,  that  they  are  directly  in  con- 
flict with  each  other ;  and  yet,  such  apparent  conflict  evi- 
dently arises  from  the  unqualified  and  unguarded  manner 
in  which,  the  proposition  is  laid  down  in  8  Modern.  The 
true  rule  in  reference  to  that  proposition  is  that  laid  down 
by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  the  case  of  Adams  v. 
Wood,(a')  which  is  this — that  the  general  expressions  of 
a  statute  may  be  restrained  by  subsequent  particular 
words,  which  s/uno  that  in  the  irUention  of  the  legialatttre, 
those    general    expressions    mere    used    in  a  particular 
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with  the  general  intention,  the  particular  intention  is  to 
be  considered  in  the  nature  of  an  exception,  (a) 

§  653.  Where  a  particular  thing  is  given  or  lioiited  in 
the  preceding  part  of  a  statute,  this  shall  not  be  taken 
away  or  altered  by  any  subsequent  general  words  of  the 
same  statute. (6)  This  rule  may  perhaps  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  example.  The  law  of  Virginia,  De- 
cember 15,  1776,  usually  termed  the  penitentiary  act,(c) 
in  the  first  section  enacts  that  "  no  crime  wliatsoever 
committed  by  any  free  person  against  the  common- 
wealth, except  murder  of  the  first  degree,  shall  be  pun- 
ished with  death.  In  all  the  subsequent  sections,  the 
word  free  is  omitted,  and  no  words  of  reference  are  used 
so  as  to  connect  them  with  the  first  section.  Yet  it  has 
been  uniformly  held,  that  all  the  provisions  of  that  law 
relate  to  free  persons  only,  and  that  the  subsequent  sec- 
tions, although  the  words  are  general,  shall  be  restricted 
by  the  first,  and  the  general  intention  of  the  legislature 
indicated  in  that  section. 

§  654.  It  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  a  statute  in 
its  general  provisions  embraces  cases  which  are  intended 
by  the  legislature  not  to  be  included  within  it.  Such 
cases  are  usually  taken  out  of  the  statute  by  a  saving 
clause  or  a  proviso.  A  saving  clause  in  a  statute  is  only 
an  exception  of  a  specific  thing  out  of  the  general  thing 
mentioned  in  the  statute.(6/)  There  are  instances  in 
which  the  saving  clause  is  repugnant  to  the  purview  of 
the  act,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  said  that  the  saving  clause 
is  void.(e)  This  rule  proceeds  upon  the  same  principle 
that  prevails  in  reference  to  deeds,  that  a  reservation  of 


(a)  6  Bing.  180  and  492,  3  ;  Ibid.  68. 

(b)  Standen  v.  TU  University  of  Oxford^  1  Jon.  26 ;  1  Step.  El.  L.  6. 

(c)  Hand  Abr.  359. 

(d)  1  Kent,  462 ;  Co.  Litt.  381. 

(e)  1  Rep.  47 ;  Alton  Wood's  case,  Plow.  564. 
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the  thing  granted  being  repugaant  to  the  grant  itself,  so 
that  both  cannot  consistently  stand  ;  and  as  the  deed  is 
to  be  takeo  most  strongly  against  the  grantor,  as  sorae- 
thiag  was  evidently  intended  to  be  granted,  the  reserva- 
tion is  void  on  the  ground  of  such  repugnancy. 

§  655.  The  following  instances  are  illustrations  of  the 
rule  above  stated.  I.  S.  was  tenant  in  fee  simple  of  the 
manor  of  Dale,  or  tenant  in  tail  thereof,  the  reversion  to 
the  king.  An  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  giving  this 
manor,  in  express  words,  to  the  king,  saving  the  right, 
title  and  interest  of  all  persons ;  and  it  was  held,  that 
the  saving  clause  did  not  save  the  estate  of  I.  S.,  for  the 
reason  that  the  saving  as  to  the  owner  of  the  land  waa 
repugnant,  inasmuch  as  the  manor  is,  by  express  name, 
given  to  the  king ;  and  if  the  general  saving  should  be 
extended  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  then  the  act  would 
be  made  in  vain.  So,  too,  if  it  be  recited  in  an  act  of 
parliament,  that  whereas  I.  S.  is  seised  of  certain  land  in 
fee,  and  the  land  by  the  act  is  given  to  the  king  in  fee, 
saving  the  estates  and  rights  of  all  persons,  the  estate  of 
I.  S.  is  not  saved ;  for  that  would  be  repugnant  to  the 
grant,  and  make  the  express  gift  void.  Numerous  in- 
stances of  this  character  are  stated  in  the  case  of  AUon 
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§  G5G.  Wticn  it  is  said,  that  where  the  saving  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  purview  of  the  act,  it  is  void ;  by  the 
purview  of  the  act  is  to  be  understood,  the  enacting 
part,  or  lx)dy  of  the  act,  in  contradistinction  to  the  pre- 
amble, (r/)  Although  it  is  true  that  the  rule  above  laid 
down  is  well  establised,  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  pur- 
view of  a  statute  may  be  restrained  by  a  saving  in  the 
statute,  and  such  saving  will  be  eflectual  for  that  pur- 
pose in  all  cases,  where  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  hody 
of  the  act ;  that  is  where  the  saving  clause  may  prevail, 
and  yet  not  quite  overthrow  the  entire  body  of  the  act, 
or  render  it  completely  nugatory  ;(6)  as  in  the  case  of 
a  deed,  the  language  of  the  grant  may  include  an  entire 
estate,  and  there  may  be  in  the  same  deed  a  reservatioo 
or  exception  of  part  of  the  thing  granted,  which  will  be 
good ;  although  a  reservation  of  all  that  was  granted 
would  be  void,  on  the  ground  of  repugnancy  to  the  grant 
In  the  former  case  both  may  stand,  and  yet  the  deed 
have  some  effect  as  a  grant,  whereas  in  the  latter,  both 
cannot  stand  without  rendering  the  grant  entirely  nuga- 
tory. The  rule  itself,  as  well  as  the  reasons  for  it,  apply 
with  equal  force  in  the  construction  of  a  statute  as  of  a 
deed.  Tlie  reason  for  the  rule,  and  the  principle  upon 
which  it  is  based  in  all  cases,  sheds  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion as  to  wlietlier  a  saving  is  void  or  not,  and  if  kept 
distinctly  in  view  will  enable  any  one  readily  to  deter- 
mine questions  arising  under  this  rule. 

§  (357.  We  have  seen  that  a  saving  clause  is  only  an 
exception  of  a  specific  thing  out  of  the  general  ihiag 
mentioned  in  the  statute.  The  object  of  a  proviso  to  a 
statute  is,  to  either  except  something  from  the  enacting 
clause,  or  to  qualify  or  restrain  its  generality,  or  to  ex- 


(a)  Paynes  v.  Conner^  3  Hibb,  Ifil 

(b)  Thomly  and  Fleetwood  v.  Duchess  nf  Hamilton,  10  Mod.  115. 
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elude  some  possible  ground  of  misinterpretation  of  it,  as 
extending  to  cases  not  intended  by  the  legislature  to  be 
brought  within  its  purTiew.(a)  i'here  has  been  a  dis- 
tinction  in  some  of  the  books  between  a  saring  clause 
and  a  proviso  in  a  statute,  though  the  reason  of  the  dis- 
tinction is  not  very  apparent.  It  was  held  by  the  barons 
of  the  exchequer,  in  the  case  of  the  AUemey  General  v. 
The  Governor  and  Cb.  of  the  Ciielsea  Water  Wcn-ks,(b) 
That  where  the  proviso  of  an  act  of  parliament  was 
directly  repugnant  to  the  purview  of  it,  the  proviso 
should  stand,  and  be  held  a  repeal  of  the  purview,  be- 
cause it  speaks  the  last  intention  of  the  lawgiver.  It 
was  compared  to  a  will,  in  which  the  latter  part  if  in- 
consistent with  the  former,  supersedes  and  revokes  it. 
In  reference  to  this  distinction  Chancellor  Kent  has 
said :  "  But  it  may  be  remarked,  upon  this  case  of  Fitz- 
gibbon,  that  a  proviso  repugnant  to  the  purview  of  the 
statute,  renders  it  equally  nugatory  and  void  as  a  repug- 
nant saving  clause;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  act 
should  be  destroyed  by  the  one  and  not  by  the  oUier,  or 
why  the  proviso  and  the  saving  clause  when  inconsis- 
tent witli  the  body  of  the  act,  should  not  both  of  them 
he  equally  rejected.' 


quires  :t  to  he  diSeren:lT  l:nc.rr>^c:oi  —  -••:  ;w>  rlace^^ii) 
But  this  rule  i^*'  n::  i:»  't*e  aiil:-=*i  ;.:  :2iie>  where.  fiDm 

the  iar^jaze  of  the  a::.  :•:  Xuzz^  :is  iJ5«r  tc»  a  dennhe 
seiiae.  Wil.  reader  anv  ciau^e.  aezicLce.  cr  wcrd  stipcr- 
fiuous.  Toid.  or  iii>i£i*id':aLw.  :• 

§  6c '^.  It  si'nierlme*  haip^i.*  that  a  se.rl::^  U  intio- 
dcced  iLto  a  statuie.  wL:  .z  aii^ars  a  siraiizer  to  and 
unconiietited  either  wiih  the  iTeasiKe.  or  to  the  general 
purriew  o:  the  acL  i:i  >i:-h  c-^^e^.  but  Linle  aid  is  denied 
in  its  c»:»n*tru  :ti  i-ii  either  ir>ci  the  preamble,  or  p»urvieir 
of  the  act.  The  mle  o:'  «:i3L5:ni-::oz.  in  su:h  a  ca^e.  as 
laid  down  in  Baoja  s  Abr.  Statute.  L.  is*  thai  ii  most 
take  enect  a-icordiaz  to  its  obvicus  meaniriz.  iiidependeot 
of  ali  induecce  :'p:»m  other  pans  of  the  law.  And  CTen 
if  it  be  a  pan  of  the  saa^e  subject,  and  either  enlarges  or 
restrains  the  expressions  used  in  other  pan^  of  the  same 
act,  it  must  be  interpreted  according  to  the  import  of  the 
words  used,  if  nothing  can  be  gathered  :n>m  such  other 
pans  of  the  law  to  change  the  meaning.  But  if  in  this 
latter  ca>e  general  words  are  used,  which  import  more 
than  seeriiS  i.»  Lave  h»ren  wiibiii  the  purview  of  the  law, 
or  of  other  parts  «.•:'  the  law.  and  those  expressions  can 
be  restrair.ed  tu  others  used  in  the  same  law.  or  in  anr 
other  uj:»»:'a  the  same  sulject.  they  ought  to  l>e  so  re- 
straiced.  What  we  fiave  said  ia  this  chapter  as  well  as 
in  a  previous  Lhapier  is  ail  that  is  deemed  necessary  as 
illustrative  of  the  rule  in  reference  to  the  construction  of 
statutes  in  ]>ari  ir.atrria. 


V-    D-:-.  ii  it—..  Ji^.ff  7.  Z"--:  :j.  1  Kir.  N.  J.  R.  -203. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

OF    AFFIRMATIVE    AND    NEGATIVE    STATUTES. 

§  660.  Some  statutes  are,  from  tlieir  being  in  affirma- 
tive terms,  called  affirmative  statutes ;  others  obtain  the 
name  of  negative  statutes,  because  they  are  penned  in 
negative  terms.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  law,  that  an  affir- 
mative statute  does  not  take  away  the  common  law.  It 
is  laid  down  as  a  rule  in  the  Institutes ;  if  a  statute  gives 
a  remedy  in  the  affirmative  without  a,negative,  expressed 
or  implied,  for  a  matter  which  was  actionable  at  common 
law,  the  parly  may  sue  at  the  common  law,  as  well  as 
upon  the  statute,  for  this  does  not  take  away  the  com- 
mon law  remedy.(a)  Thus,  it  has  been  held,  that  where 
a  statute  authorized  the  erection  of  a  mill-dam  upon 
one's  own  land,  upon  a  creek  or  river  which  is  a  public 
highway,  although  it  might  protect  the  party  from  in- 
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should  fail  to  pay  the  damages  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  act.  The  effect  of  the  grant  was  merely  to  au- 
thorize the  defendant  to  erect  a  dam,  as  he  might  have 
done  if  the  stream  had  been  his  own,  witliout  a  grant. 
In  that  case  he  would  have  been  responsible  in  damages 
for  all  the  injury  occasioned  by  it  to  others.  It  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  legislature,  by  inakinij  it  a  condition 
of  the  grant,  that  the  defendant  should  pay  the  damages 
which  might  result  to  third  persons  trom  his  dam,  to  be 
ascertained  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  tlie  act,  to  de- 
prive those  who  raiirht  sustain  injury  of  their  remedy  by 
action.  Their  object  was  to  provide  a  summary  remedy 
for  those  who  might  be  injured  by  the  dam,  by  which 
they  might  be  remunerated  more  expeditiously  and  with 
less  expense  than  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law.  But 
as  there  was  nothing  in  the  act  which  either  in  terms, 
or  by  necessary  implication,  made  it  compulsory  upon 
those  who  might  be  injured  to  have  their  damages  as- 
sessed under  the  act,  or  deprive  them  of  their  pre-exist- 
in*;  common  law  remcdv  bv  action — as  the  act  was  not 
couched  in  negative  terms,  the  remedy  whicli  it  provided 
was  merelv  cumulative,  and  not  exclusive.  The  court 
based  their  decision  upon  the  above  rule  laid  down  ia 
the  Institutes,  which  it  cites,  as  the  rule  applicable  to 
such  a  casc.(r/) 

§  00 1.  In  another  case(/y)  it  was  held,  that  where  a 
new  right  is  introduced  by  statute,  the  party  complain- 
ing of  its  violation  was  confined  to  the  statutory  remedy, 
if  one  l)e  prescribed.  But  that  it  would  be  otherwise 
where  the  right  existed  at  conunon  law,  and  an  affirma- 
tive statute  intervenes,  inflicting  a  new  penalty.  The 
court  said,  if  a  statute  is  introductive  of  new  rights 


(a)  See  Beckford  v.  Hood,  7  T.  R.  628. 
{p)  Lang  V.  Scoit,  1  Blackf.  Ind.  R.  405. 
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wliich  did  not  before  exist  in  the  country,  and  prescribes 
tlie  penalty  for  tlieir  violation,  the  persons  claiming  under 
ttie  act,  must  depend  for  the  security  of  the  rights  thus 
claimed  upon  the  provisions  therein  specified.  In  the 
case  last  cited,  the  action  was  for  erecting  an  unautho- 
rized ferry  within  two  miles  of  the  plaintiff's  ferry.  The 
court  held,  that  as  the  exclusive  privileges  of  ferries 
were  not  known  in  that  state  until  they  were  authorized 
by  statute,  and  as  the  statute  by  which  they  were  au- 
thorized prescribed  a  specific  penalty  for  their  violation, 
upon  the  provisions  of  the  act  the  owners  of  the  ferry 
must  rely  for  the  security  o(  their  rights,  so  far  as  the 
courts  of  common  law  were  concerned. 

§  6()2.  Alimj  V.  Hanis(a)  was  also  an  action  on  the 
case,  for  disturbing  the  plaintiff  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
ferry  granted  to  Harris.  It  was  held  tliat  the  action 
would  not  lie.  The  act  to  regulate  ferries  within  this 
state  proliibited  any  person  within  certain  districts  from 
keeping  or  using  a  lerry,  for  transporting  across  any 
river,  stream,  or  lake  any  goods  or  merchandise  for  profit 
or  hire,  unless  licensed  in  the  manner  directed  in  the  act, 
under  a  penalty  of  five  dollars.  If  the  plaintiff  had  pos- 
sessed a  right  at  common  law  to  the  exclusive  enjoy- 
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§  663.  But  where  a  right  is  granted  by  statute,  and 
the  act  granting  the  right  is  silent  as  to  the  remedy,  and 
a  subsequent  statute  is  passed  giving  a  forfeiture  or  pe- 
nalty for  tiie  violation  of  that  right,  as  the  right  had  be- 
come vested  by  the  first  act,  such  forfeiture  or  penalty  is 
regarded  merely  as  cumulative  to  the  remedy  provided 
at  common  law,  in  cases  of  the  violation  of  a  statute 
right,  where  the  statute  creating  the  right  is  silent  as  to 
the  remedy.  This  rule  was  distinctly  recognized  by 
Justice  Thompson,  in  the  case  of  Livingston  v.  Van  In- 
gen.{a)  In  that  case,  the  legislature  had  granted,  under 
the  act  of  1798,  to  certain  persons  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive right  of  using  and  navigating  boats  by  steam  in  the 
waters  of  this  state,  but  that  act  was  silent  as  to  the  re- 
medy for  an  infringement  of  the  right.  Subsequent  acts 
created  a  forfeiture  of  boats  used  in  violation  of  the  right 
secured.  Such  forfeiture  was  held  to  be  cumulative 
merely.  Thompson,  Justice,  said  in  that  case,  "But  it 
is  said  that  the  right  claimed  by  the  appellants  being 
created  by  statute,  they  are  entitled  to  no  other  remedy 
than  that  which  the  statute  gives.  Without  examining 
whether  the  rule  of  law  upon  which  this  objection  is 
founded  is  not  confined  to  criminal  cases  altogether,  it 
certainly  cannot  be  applied  to  the  present  case,  for  the 
forfeiture  is  not  given  by  the  same  statute  which  created 
and  gave  the  right,  nor  until  the  right  was  actually 
vested  in  the  appellants,  by  a  fulfilment  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  upon  which  they  were  to  be  entitled  to  tJie 
exclusive  privilege  now  claimed  by  them ;  and  if  the 
right  was  vested,  all  existing  remedies  to  enforce  it  were 
also  vested,  and  are  not  to  be  taken  away  by  implica- 
tion. The  act  of  April,  1808,  creating  the  forfeiture,  pur- 
ports to  be  an  act  for  the  further  encouragement  of  the 


(a)  9  J.  K.  507. 
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appellant's  steamboats,  which  plainly  shows  that  the  re- 
medies therein  provided  were  intended  as  cumulative, 
and  in  addition  to  those  already  existing." 

§  664.  Where  a  statute  does  not  vest  a  right  in  a  per- 
son, but  only  prohibits  the  doing  of  some  act  under  a  pe- 
nalty, the  party  violating  the  statute  is  liable  only  to  the 
penalty.  But  where  a  right  of  property  is  vested  in  con- 
sequence of  the  statute,  it  may  be  vindicated  by  the  com- 
mon law,  unless  the  statute  confines  the  remedy  to  the 
penalty.  This  distinction  was  recognized  and  applied 
in  the  case  of  Barden  v.  Crocker,(a)  The  statute  of 
1815,  ch.  II,  sec.  1,  provided  that  the  town  of  M.  should 
at  a  legal  town  meeting  dispose  of  and  grant,  upon  such 
conditions  and  under  such  restrictions  and  regulation  as 
said  town  should  establish,  for  that  year,  and  so  from 
year  to  year,  the  sole  privilege  of  catching  alewives 
with  scoop  nets  or  set  nets,  on  the  days  and  at  the  places 
designated  by  the  act,  to  such  person  or  persons  as  should 
give  the  most  for  the  same,  and  give  sufficient  security 
for  payment :  such  person  so  purchasing  were  to  have 
the  right  to  take  fish,  iind  no  other  person  whatever.  It 
further  provided,  that  if  any  person  should  obstruct  the 
passage  of  the  fish,  he  should  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
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acquired  a  valuable  interest  or  franchise  in  the  fishery, 
and  entitled  at  common  law  to  a  remedy  for  its  disturb- 
ance.    That  in  all  cases  vc^here  a  man  has  a  temporal 
loss  or  damage  by  the  wrong  of  another,  he  might  have 
an  action  on  the  case,  to  be  repaired  in  damages.    In  an- 
swer to  the  objection  that  the  plaintifTs  remedy  should 
have  been  a  suit  for  the  penalty,  or  by  abating  the  nui- 
sance, the  court  held  it  was  clear,  at  common  law,  were 
it  a  public  nuisance,  one  who  sustained  a  particular  in- 
jury might  have  his  action  for  the  damages,  and  the 
same  rule  must  apply  to  a  private  miisance.     The  reme- 
dies were  cumulative.     The  penalties  inflicted  in  the  act 
were  recoverable  by  a  process  in  the  nature  of  a  prose- 
cution for  the  public,  but  that  could  not  aflfect  the  com- 
mon law  right  of  an  individual  to  recover  the  particular 
injury  sustained  by  reason  of  the  nuisance.     The  suit 
for  the  penalty  might  be  brought  by  persons  who  had  no 
exclusive  right  to  the  fish,  and  would  give  no  satisfac- 
tion for  the  injury  done  to  the  true  owner.    The  penalty 
operated  as  a  punishment  of  the  offender,  but  made  no 
adequate  compensation   for  the  particular  injury  to  the 
plaintiff.     That  the  distinction  to  be  taken  was  where  a 
statute  does  not  vci^'t  a  right  in  a  person,  but  only  pnihi- 
bits  the  doing  of  some  act  under  a  penally ;  in  such  cases 
the  party  violating  the  statute  is  liable  to  the  penalty  only. 
But  where  a  right  of  property  is  vested  in  consequence 
of  the  statute,  it  is  to  be  vindicated  by  the  common  law 
unless  the  statute  confines  the  remedy  to  the  penalty. 

§  6G5.  The  same  rule  obtained  in  another  case.(ff) 
The  statute  of  8  Anne,  c.  19,  gave  to  authors  the  sole 
right  and  liberty  of  printing  their  works  for  fourteen 
years,  and  certain  penalties  for  violating  the  act.     The 


(a)  Bcckford  v.  Hood,  7  T.  R.  020. 
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actioa  in  this  cause  was  case  for  damajres  which  the 
author  had  sustained  for  an  invasion  of  his  literary  pro- 
perty. It  was  contended  tliat  his  only  remedy  was  for 
the  penalty.  The  court  held  that  the  right  of  property 
was  vested  in  the  author,  and  the  penalty  a  mere  cumu- 
lative remedy.  Lord  Kenyon  said  :  "  The  statute  hav- 
ing vested  the  right  in  the  author,  the  common  law  gives 
the  remedy  by  action  on  the  case  for  the  violation  of  it. 
But  it  is  agreed  that  as  the  statute  in  the  same  clause 
that  creates  the  right  has  prescribed  a  particular  remedy^ 
•  and  that  no  other  can  be  resorted  to  ;  and  if  such  ap- 
peared to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  I 
should  have  subscribed  to  it,  however  inadequate  it 
might  be  thought.  But  their  meaning  in  creating  the 
penalties  in  the  latter  part  of  the  clause  in  question,  cer- 
tainly was  to  give  an  accumulative  remedy."  Ashurst, 
Justice,  said :  "  Now  I  only  consider  the  action  for  tlie 
penalties  given  to  a  common  informer,  as  an  additional 
protection,  but  not  intended  by  the  legislature  to  oust 
the  common  la,w  right  to  prosecute  by  an  action  any  per- 
son who  infringes  this  species  of  properly  which  would 
otherwise  mainly  attach  upon  the  right  of  property  so 
conferred.     Where  an  act  of  parliament  vests  property 
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Thus  in  Andover  and  Medford  Turnpike  Co.  v.  Gould,(a) 
where  a  statute  authorized  assessments  to  be  made  upon 
the  shares  of  the  corporation,  and  that  whenever  anj 
proprietor  should  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  a  tax  or  as- 
sessment within  a  limited  time,  the  treasurer  might  sell 
the  shares  of  the  delinquent  at  public  auction  for  the 
payment  of  the  tax.  It  was  held  that  in  the  absence 
of  an  express  promise  to  pay,  no  action  could  be  sus- 
tained to  recover  the  assessment,  but  that  the  remedvwas 
that  pointed  out  in  the  act. 

§  667.  It  is  in  general  true,  that  if  an  affirmative  sta-  . 
tute,  which  is  inlroductive  of  a  new  laxc^  direct  a  thing  to 
be  done  in  a  certain  manner,  that  thing  shall  not,  even 
although  there  are  no  negative  words,  be  done  in  any/ 
other  manner.  Thus  it  has  been  held,  that  under  the 
statutes  of  Massachusetts,  which  directed  the  method  of 
laying  out  highways,  provision  was  made  that  if  any 
person  be  damaged  in  his  property  by  laying  out  a  high- 
way, the  town  where  the  same  is  shall  make  such  per- 
son satisfaction,  according  to  the  estimation  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  and  provision  was  made,  that  the  court  of  sessions 
might  order  the  payment  of  such  sum  of  money  as  should 
be  assessed  in  damages,  to  be  paid  by  the  town  out  of  the 
treasury,  and  in  default  of  payment  after  a  reasonable 
time,  the  court  might  levy  the  same  by  warrant  of  dis- 
tress upon  the  personal  property  of  the  inhabitants.  It 
was  held  that  an  action  of  debt  against  the  town  could 
not  be  sustained,  although  the  sessions  had  omitted  to 
order  payment  of  the  damages.(6)  In  the  case  cited 
from  Plowden  it  was  held,  that  if  an  action  founded  upon 


(a)  6  Mass.  R.  41  ;  see  also  1  Melcalf,  138 ;  3  Fairfield,  3R8 ;  19  Wend. 
R.  405 ;  7  Mass.  R.  102 ;  8  Mass.  138  ;  10  Mass.  284  ;  14  Mass.  286  ;  14 
Pick.  483  ;  16  Mass.  94  ;  3  Melcalf,  520. 

(b)  Gedney  v.  Inhabitants  of  Tcwhsbury^  3  Mass.  R.  308.  See  also  Plow- 
den, 206  ;  Stradling  v.  Morgan^  Hob.  208  ;  Sid.  56. 
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a  statute  be  directed  to  be  brought  before  a  particular 
court,  or  a  particular  justice  io  bis  sessions,  it  cannot  be 
brought  before  any  oilier  person,  or  in  any  other  place. 
In  I^brbes'  case(a)  tt  was  held,  that  under  a  statute  which 
provided  that  error  in  the  exchequer  chamber  should  be 
amended  before  the  chancellor  and  treasurer,  such  error 
could  not  be  amended  before  any  other  person  or  per- 
sons. The  cases  above  cited  clearly  establish  the  rule, 
that  where  a  new  power  is  given  by  an  affirmative  sta- 
tute to  a  certain  person,  or  to  certain  persons,  by  the 
designation  of  those  persons,  although  it  be  an  affirma- 
tive statute,  all  other  persons  are  in  the  general  excluded 
from  the  exercise  of  the  power.  This  rule  is  founded 
upon  the  maxim,  that  inclusio  unius  est  excludo  allerius. 
But  if  anterior  to  the  passage  of  such  an  affirmative 
act,  giving  such  new  powers  to  a  designated  person  or 
persons,  other  persons  had  by  a  previous  statute  power 
to  do  the  same  aot,  the  giving  of  such  power  by  an  affir- 
mative act  to  a  certain  designated  person  or  persons  does 
not  exclude  the  persons  having  such  antecedent  power 
from  the  exercise  of  the  same  power.(6)  Lord  Bacon 
cites  the  following  instance  as  illustrative  of  this  rule. 
By  the  8  Hen.  6,  c.  16,  it  is  provided  :  "  That  after  office 
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withstanding  the  desiirnatit»n  of  a  ne%v  person,  shall  not 
take  away  the  power  iriven  by  the  former :  for  if  before 
anv  lease  is  granted  by  the  ma.>ter  of  the  wards  the 
chancellor  or  treasurer  grant  a  lease  of  the  premises,  the 
master  of  the  wards  cannot  afterwards  demise  tbem.(a) 

§  6*i>if.  But  where  an  offence  is  created  by  statute,  and 
a  specific  remedy  prescribed,  that  remedy  alone  can  be 
pursued.(/^)  In  the  case  la>t  cited,  the  defendant  was 
indicted  fur  retailiiiir  spirituous  licjuors  without  a  license. 
The  statute  of  Indiana,  under  which  the  indictment  was 
found,  declared  that  fur  every  offence  against  its  provi- 
visions  the  offender  should  pay  three  dollars,  and  that 
the  fines  should  be  collected  in  a  given  way.  But  it 
was  held,  that  as  the  statute  created  the  offence,  and  it 
was  one  which  did  not  exist  at  common  law.  it  was  not 
indictable,  and  that  the  only  remedy  was  that  provided 
fur  in  the  act.  The  rule  that  where  a  statute  creates 
an  offence  unknown  to  the  common  law,  and  in  the  en- 
acting or  pruhibiting  clause  pouits  out  the  mode  o(  pro- 
ceeding under  it,  that  mode  alone  can  be  pursued,  is  not 
applicable  to  beneficial  statutes  in  civil  cases,  was  dis- 
tinctlv  held  in  the  case  of  The  Hartford  ami  y^ir  Ilavtn 
/fall/fund  Oj.  y.  J\ni)n:dij.(^(')  and  seems  impliedly  to 
have  received  the  sanction  of  3Ir.  Justice  Thompson,  in 
one  of  the  cases  decided  by  him. 

§  iji'AK  Where  a  statute  makes  that  unlawful  which 
was  lawful  before,  and  appoints  a  sj)ecilic  remedy,  that 
remedy  must  be  pursued  and  no  other.  It  would  be 
otherwise,  however,  if  the  offence  were  before  punishable 
at  common  law,  for  then  the  particular  remedy  given  bv 
statute  would  be  regarded  as  cumulative,  and  in  such 
cases  either  the  statutory  or  common  law  remedy  might 


(a)  Bac.  tit.  Statute,  p.  236. 

(b)  Sturgeon  v.  The  State,  1  Blackf.  R.  39. 

(c)  12  Conn.  K.  500. 
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be  pursued.(a)  A  distinction  is  however  taken  in  those 
cases  where  the  offence  is  created,  and  the  penalty  given 
by  the  same  statute,  provided  they  are  in  separate  clauses. 
Id  The  King  v.  JIarris{b)  this  disinction  is  recognized. 
Ashurst,  Justice,  says, "  it  is  a  clear  and  established  prin- 
ciple, that  wliere  a  new  ofTence  is  created  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  and  a  penalty  is  annexed  to  it  by  a  separate 
and  substantive  clause,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  prose- 
cutor to  sue  for  the  penalty,  but  he  may  proceed  on  the 
prior  clause  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  misdemeanor." 
The  distinction  taken  in  this  case  was  alluded  to  and 
received  the  sanction  of  the  court  in  the  case  cited  from 
12  Conn.  Reports,  and  the  court  in  that  case,  as  has 
been  seen,  applied  the  rule  to  a  civil  case,  creating  a 
right  in  one  section  of  a  statute,  and  providing  a  specific 
remedy  in  a  subsequent  section  of  the  same  act  K  a 
statute  without  any  negative  words,  declare  that  deeds 
shall  have  in  evidence  a  certain  effect,  provided  particular 
requisites  are  complied  with,  this  does  not  prevent  their 
being  used  as  evidence,  though  the  requisites  were  not 
complied  with,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  might  have 
been  before  the  statute  was  passed.  Hence,  in  a  case 
where  by  the  sixlh  section  of  the  act  of  January,  1762, 
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not  appear  that  the  map  had  been  filed  or  the  certificate 
of  proof  recorded.  In  answer  to  this  objection  the  court 
held,  that  the  act  of  8th  January,  1762,  sec.  6,  declared 
that  every  former  division  of  lands  of  which  there  is  a 
map  or  note  in  writing,  under  the  hands  of  the  proprie- 
tors, shall  be  a  valid  partition  thereof,  provided^  such 
map  or  note  be  proven,  &c.  That  if  the  condition  on 
which  all  such  previous  partitions  were  declared  valid 
be  not  performed,  the  transaction  was  left  as  it  was  be- 
fore, and  was  to  be  considered  independent  of  the  act 
That  the  division  and  the  deed  between  the  proprietors, 
by  which  they  covenanted  to  abide  by  it,  and  the  sepa- 
rate possession  taken  in  pursuance  of  it,  severed  the  ten- 
ancy in  common.  The  parties  became  concluded  and 
bound  by  the  act,  and  the  map  and  deed  being  proved 
before  a  competent  ofilcer,  and  possession  having  gone 
accordingly,  the  deed  and  map  were  admissible  as  legal 
evidence  in  the  case.(a) 

§  670.  Where  a  statute  directs  a  person  to  do  a  tiling 
in  a  certain  time,  without  any  negative  words  restrain- 
ing him  from  doing  it  afterwards,  the  naming  of  the  time 
will  be  considered  as  directory  to  him,  and  not  as  a  limi- 
tation  of  his  authority.  In  a  case  where  the  assessors 
of  a  school  district  were  directed  to  assess  a  school  dis- 
trict tax  within  thirty  days  after  the  district  clerk  had 
certified  the  vote  for  raising  it,  it  was  held  that  although 
the  assessors  were  directed  to  assess  the  tax  within 
thirty  days  after  the  certificate,  yet  as  there  were  no  ne- 
gative words  restraining  them  from  making  the  assess- 
ment afterwards,  and  accidents  might  happen  which 
would  defeat  the  authority,  if  it  could  not  be  exercised 
after  the  expiration  of  thirty  days ;  that  the  naming  of 


(a)  Jackson  ex  tiem.  Van  Ver.len  ef  al,  v.  Bradt,  2  Gaines'  R.  169. 
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the  time  must  therefore  be  considered  as  directory  to  the 
assessors,  aad  doI  as  a  limitation  of  'their  authority.(a) 
§  671.  In  another  case,(6)  where  the  militia  lair  made 
it  the  duty  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  brigade  to 
appoint  a  brigade  court-martial  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  June  in  each  year,  it  was  insisted  that  an  order  made 
subsequent  to  the  day  specified  in  the  act  was  void,  and 
a  fine  imposed  by  a  court-martial  under  such  order  ille- 
gal. The  question  presented  in  this  case  was,  could  the 
power  given  to  the  commandant  of  the  brigade  to  ap- 
point a  court-martial  be  exercised  after  the  first  day  of 
June.  The  court,  in  the  decision  of  this  question,  laid 
down  the  general  rule  to  be,  that  where  a  statute  speci- 
fies the  time  within  which  a  public  ofiicer  is  to  perform 
an  official  act  regarding  the  rights  and  duties  of  others, 
it  will  be  considered  as  directory,  unless  the  nature  of  the 
act  to  be  performed,  or  the  language  used  by  the  legisla- 
ture, show  that  the  designation  of  time  was  intended  as 
a  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  officer.  In  this  case 
there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  power  showing 
that  it  might  not  be  as  effectually  exercised  after  the  limit 
of  June  as  before  ;  and  as  the  act  giving  it  contained  no 
prohibition  to  exercise  it  after  that  period,  the  naming 
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In  the  last  case  cited,  the  statute  contained  an  express 
provision  that  the  want  of  notice  should  nut  invalidate 
the  proceedings  of  an  annual  meeting,  but  the  court  held 
that  the  result  would  have  been  the  same  if  the  statute 
had  not  contained  such  a  provision,  as  the  annual 
meeting  was  required  to  be  held  in  each  school  district, 
and  at  each  annual  meeting  the  time  and  place  of  hold- 
ing the  next  annual  meeting  was  to  be  fixed.  In  ano- 
ther case,(a)  it  was  held  that  although  the  act  regulating 
sales  of  real  property  on  an  execution  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  sheriff  to  file  a  certificate  of  sale,  in  the  clerk*s  of- 
fice, within  ten  days  after  the  sale  takes  place,  yet  this  was 
merely  directory  to  the  officer,  and  that  the  omission  to 
do  so  did  not  affect  the  validity  of  tlie  sale.  The  filing 
of  the  certificate  was  not  a  condition  precedent  to  the  giv- 
ing of  the  deed  and  passing  the  title.  Where  a  statute 
required  '^  That  the  panel  of  assize  shall  be  arrayed  for 
four  days  before  the  day  of  assize,  it  was  held  that  if 
this  was  done  two  days  before  the  day  of  the  assize,  it 
would  be  good  as  that  two  days  were  sufficient  at  com- 
mon law\(6) 

§  672.  Ill  Kc  parte  Heath  v.  Ruoinc^(jr)  the  rule  is 
again  adopted  that,  in  general,  when  a  statute  requires 
an  ollicial  act  to  be  done  by  a  given  day  for  a  public  pur- 
pose, it  shall  be  construed  as  merely  directory  in  regard 
to  the  time ;  accordingly,  it  was  in  that  c^ise  held,  that 
where  ward  inspectors  of  the  city  of  New  York  were 
required  by  a  statute  to  certify  the  results  of  the  ward 
elections  on  the  day  subsequent  to  the  ciosing  (>/'  the  prMs,  or 
sooner,  their  certificate  was  valid,  although  not  made  till 
the  second  day  after  closing  the  polls.  That  although  a 
public  officer  neglect  his  duty,  by  allowing  the  precise 


(a)  Hooker  ▼.  Young ,  5  Cow.  R.  209. 

(b)  See  1  Burr,  4 17. 

(c)  3  Hill,  42. 
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time  to  go  by,  if  he  afterwards  perform  it,  the  public 
shali  Dot  suffer  by  the  delny. 

§  673.  Wliere  a  city  charter  required  that  a  certain 
number  of  jurors  should  be  chosen  on  the  first  Monday 
of  July,  and  they  were  not  chosen  until  the  8th  of  Au- 
gust, it  was  held  that  this  provision  was  directory,  and 
that  a  jury  empannelled  from  a  jury  so  chosen  was  a  le- 
gal jury.  The  court  said,  however  much  the  corpora- 
tion ought  to  suffer  for  their  own  default,  it  would  be  a 
very  harsh  construction  to  say,  that  by  the  neglect  of 
their  officers  they  should  forfeit  their  charter.  This  is 
not  claimed ;  but  it  is  said  that  they  should  not  have  a 
jury  for  that  year.  Suppose  the  common  council  neglect- 
ed this  duty  intentionally,  would  not  a  mandamus  lie  to 
compel  them  to  discharge  it  1 — and  would  it  be  a  good 
answer  by  them  that  the  time  had  elapsed?  May  they, 
by  their  negligence  or  design,  thus  deprive  the  public  of 
the  right  of  a  court  within  the  city  1  Is  it  not  incident 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  conferred  by  this  char- 
ter, that  there  should  be  a  jury  1  Is  it  not  necessary  for 
the  administration  of  justice  according  to  the  charter'? 
To  effect  this,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon council  to  nominate  these  jurors^  and  they  are  di- 
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lists  ought  to  be  with  the  comptroller,  for  his  use  when 
wanted.     But  as  there  seems  no  particular  reason  to  be 
assigned  why  the  particular  day  designated  by  the  law 
should  be  suffered  to  be  passed  over  more  in   one  case 
than  in  the  other,  we  think  the  requisitions  in  this  re- 
spect should  be   subject  to  the  same  construction,  and 
both  be  considered  as  directory.     After  citing  the  case 
of  The  People  v.  Holly ^{a)  and  the  case  of  Tlie  Peopk  v. 
Allcnj(b)  with  approbation,  the  court  say,  **  there  (that  is, 
in  the  latter  case)  a  power  was  given  to  a  military  offi- 
cer to  appoint  a  court-martial  on  or  before  the  first  of 
June.     Here  the  mayor  and  common  council  are  to  meet 
and  appoint  jurors  on  or  before  the  first  of  July.    In 
each  case  public  officers  are  to  meet  and  perfonn  official 
acts  regarding  the  rights  and  duties  of  others ;  one  re- 
garding a  military,  the  other  a  civil  tribunal,  to  adminis- 
ter justice.    There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  power 
given,  or  in  the  manner  of  giving  it,  that  justifies  the  in- 
ference that  the  time  was  intended  as  a  limitation  more 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.     We  think,  tliere- 
forc,  that  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  the   regular  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  our  cities  is  not  to  be  defeated  by 
an  omission  of  this  kind  ;  that  the  time  fixed  for  select- 
ing jurors  is  merely  directory,  and  therefore  that  this 
objection    cannot  prevail."(6)     77/c  Peojdc  v.  I/olhjj{d) 
was  a  case  arising  under  sec.  67  of  1  R.  S.  378,  which 
provided,  "  Every  person  hereafter  elected  to  the  office 
of  sheriff  of  any  county  within  this  state,  shall,  within 
twenty  days  ailer  he  shall  receive  notice  of  his  election, 
and  before  he  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
execute,  with  sureties  who  shall  be  freeholders,  a  joint 


(a)  12  Wend.  480. 

(h)  6  Ibid.  486. 

(c)  Colt  V.  Fsves,  12  Conn.  R.  243  to  255. 

{d)  12  Weod.  480. 
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and  several  bond  to  the  people  of  the  state,  it  was  held 
that  a  sheriff  does  not  lose  his  oSice  by  neglecting  to 
give  his  official  bond  witbin  twenty  days  after  receiving 
notice  of  his  election,  provided  that  be  execute  and  file 
it  within  fifteen  days  after  the  commencement  of  his  term 
of  office.  («) 

§  674.  So  it  has  been  he1d,(6)  that  a  school  district 
tax  was  valid,  though  it  be  assessed,  and  the  tax  list 
thereof  be  made  out  by  the  trustees  after  the  expiration 
of  one  month  from  the  time  of  holding  the  district  meet- 
ing at  which  it  was  voted.  The  statute  required,  and  the 
court  admitted,  that  the  tax  should  be  assessed,  and  the 
tax  list  made  out  by  the  trustees  witbin  one  month  after 
the  meeting  at  which  the  tax  was  voted.  Neither  of  the 
tax  lists  were  made  out  in  season ;  but  as  there  were  no 
regular  words  in  the  statute,  such  as  would  necessarily 
make  it  imperative,  in  such  a  case,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  the  act  might  be  done  after  the  time  had  elapsed, 
the  statute  as  to  time  being  r^arded  as  directory  only. 
By  the  7th  section  of  the  act  of  7tb  April,  1830,  amend- 
ing the  charter  of  the  city  of  New  York,  it  is  provided, 
that  all  resolutions  and  reports  of  committees  which 
shall  recommend  any  specific  improvement  involving  the 
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without  calling  the  ayes  and  noes — that  the  provision 
on  that  subject  was  merely  directory.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, Bronson,  J.  dissented.  The  grounds  of  his  dissent 
on  this  point  were,  that  it  was  well  known  that  men 
acting  in  a  body,  especially  when  under  the  cover  of 
corporate  privileges,  would  often  do  what  no  one  of  them 
would  be  willing  to  do  if  acting  alone  and  upon  his  indi- 
vidual responsibility.  They  would  sometimes  say  "aye," 
or  permit  a  matter  to  pass  sub  silefUio,  where  they  would 
not  venture  to  record  their  names  in  favor  of  the  mea- 
sure. To  guard  against  such  evils,  and  protect  the  citi- 
zens against  the  imposition  of  unnecessary  burthens,  it 
was  provided  by  the  seventh  section  of  the  amended 
charter,  that  the  ayes  and  noes  should  be  called  and  pub- 
lished whenever  a  vote  of  the  common  council  shall  be 
taken  on  any  proposed  improvement  involving  a  tax  or 
assessment  upon  the  citizens.  That  the  language  was 
imperative.  The  ayes  and  noes  shall  be  called.  Where 
a  particular  mode  in  whicli  a  corporation  is  to  act  is  thus 
specifically  declared  by  its  charter,  he  thought  it  could 
only  act  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  The  contrary 
doctrine  wanted  the  sanction  of  a  legal  authority,  and  was 
fraught  with  the  most  dangerous  consequences.  It  would 
place  the  corporation  above  the  laws,  and  there  was  rea- 
son to  fear  that  they  would  soon  become  an  intolerable 
nuisance. 

§  675.  In  the  marginal  note  to  the  case  of  JViss^in  v. 
Tlie  Mayor  of  New  york,(a)  it  is  said,  "  It  seems  that 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  April,  1830,  relative  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  requiring  the  ayes  and  noes  to  be 
taken  and  published,  is  merely  directory  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  publication.''  The  chancellor,  in  his  opinion  in 
that  case,  says :  "  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  that  I 


(a)  0  Paige,  16. 
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should  express  any  opinion  at  this  time  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  seveath  section  of  the  act  of  April, 
1830,  requiring  the  ayes  and  noes  to  he  taken  and  pub- 
lished in  certain  cases,  applies  to  this  case,  or  whether 
the  last  clause  of  that  section  applies  merely  to  improve- 
ments  which  are  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
corporation  generally,  or  by  a  tax  or  assessment  upon 
the  citizens  at  large,  and  not  to  cases  where  the  owners 
of  property  benefited  by  the  improvement  proposed  are 
to  bear  to  the  whole  expense  thereof.  As  that  question 
was  not  argued  before  me,  I  have  not  examined  it.  But 
if  the  provision  is  applicable  to  a  case  of  this  kind,  I 
think  it  is  merely  directory  as  to  the  publicalion  of  the 
report  of  the  ayes  and  noes  upon  the  question  of  the 
adoption  of  the  ordinance  for  the  proposed  improve- 
ment. The  neglect  to  make  such  publication  did  not 
therefore  render  the  proceeding  void  if  the  ordinance  was 
not  void  upon  the  face  of  the  record  of  its  adoption."  It 
will  be  perceived  that  in  this  case  the  chancellor  does 
not  give  any  opinion  in  the  point  decided  by  the  su- 
preme court  in  the  case  of  Striker  v.  Kelly,  that  the 
taking  the  ayes  and  noes  was  not  imperative.  The  case 
of  Striker  v,  KcUu  was   subsequently  reversed  in  the 
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end  could  be  attained  without  making  the  act  imperative  in 
this  respect.     For  the  obvious  principle  that  prevails  in 
all  rules  of  construction  is,  to  carry  into  effect  the  intent 
of  the  legislature,  and  to  secure  the  object  intended  to 
be  secured  by  the  statute.     If  then,  the  rule  adopted  by 
him  would  not  effectuate  that  intent,  and  guard  against 
the  evils  at  which  the  act  was  aimed,  to  construe  it  in 
any  other  way  than  as  imperative  in  this  respect,  would 
tend  to  defeat  instead  of  carrying  into  effect  the  intent 
and  object  of  the  law-makers,  and  would  be  at  war  with 
the  well  settled  rule  of  construction  above  alluded  to. 
To  our  mind,  it  is  obvious  at  least,  that  the  surest,  if  not 
the  only  way  of  effectuating  that  intent,  and  guarding 
against  the  evils  at  which  it  was  aimed,  is  to  hold  the 
requisition  of  the  act  as  imperative. (a)    But  this  opinion 
of  Judge  Beardsley  seems  also  at  war  with  another  prin- 
ciple, which  has  long  since  prevailed,  that  a  corpo- 
ration is  the  mere  creature  of  the  statute,  and  is  precise- 
ly what  the  incorporating  act  has  made  it,  and  can  only 
act  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  act  which  created 
it.      The   decision    of    the    supreme    court    was    re- 
versed upon  another  ground,  to  wit,  that  the  making  of 
an  affidavit  by  the  collector,  as  required  by  an  act  of 
1816,  was  an  essential  part  of  the  power  to  sell,  which 
must  be  aflirmatively  shown,  and  that  a  lease  reciting 
that  fact  was  not  evidence  of  the  fact  that  such  an  affi- 
davit was  made.     Only  two  senators  concurred  in  sus- 
taining the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  supreme  court.    The 
precise  point  upon  which  Mr.  Justice  Bronson  dissented, 
has  not  therefore  been  as  yet  adjudicated  in  the  court  of 
dernier  resort. 

§  677.  It  has  frequently  been  held,  that  where  a  power 
or  franchise  is  created  by  a  statute,  which  fixes  or  pre- 


(a)  See  Wheaton  et  al,  v.  Peters  et  al.,  8  Peters,  593. 
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scribes  the  mode  of  its  exercise,  it  must  be  exercised  in 
the  mode  pointed  out  by  the  act,  and  in  do  other,  and 
those  upon  whom  it  is  conferred  are  confined  sirictly  to 
the  act  creating  it.  This  rule  was  admitted  in  the  case 
of  Head  and  Amory  v.  Jlie  Providence  fiisurance  Ci>.(^d) 
In  that  case  it  was  held,  that  a  corporation  can  act  only 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  act  of  incorporation 
which  created  it.  Where  its  agents  do  not  clothe  their 
proceedings  with  those  solemnities  which  are  requisite 
by  the  incorporating  act  to  enable  them  to  bind  the  com- 
pany, the  contract  was  not  binding  upon  the  company. 
In  its  corporate  capacity  a  corporation  was  a  mere  crea- 
ture of  the  act  to  which  it  owes  its  existence.  It  was 
precisely  what  the  incorporating  act  made  iu  It  de- 
rived all  its  powers  from  that  act,  and  was  capable  of 
exerting  its  faculties  only  in  the  manner  that  the  act 
autliorized.  An  individual  had  an  original  capacity  to 
contract  and  bind  himself  in  such  manner  as  he  pleases ; 
but  with  those  bodies  which  have  only  a  legal  existence 
it  is  otherwise.  The  act  of  incorporation  is  to  them  an 
enabling  act;  it  gives  them  all  the  power  they  possess; 
it  enables  tliem  to  contract,  and  when  it  prescribes  to 
them  a  mode  of  contracting  they  must  observe  that  mode, 
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time,  under  a  penalty,  it  was  held  that  it  was.  The 
statute,  in  this  respect,  ought  to  have  a  liheral  oonstroc- 
tion,  because  it  was  a  statute  under  which  proYision  was 
made  for  the  poor.  As  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
parish  to  compel  the  justices  to  make  the  appointment 
within  the  time,  the  appointment  ought,  pjc  necessiiaiej  to 
be  holden  good,  and  that  although  the  statute  was  intro- 
ductiTe  of  a  new  law,  no  negative  ought  to  be  implied 
against  tlie  meaning  and  justice  thereof.(a) 

§  679.  A  distinction  in  the  application  of  the  rule  in 
the  cases  cited,  should  be  observed,  that  is,  between 
cases  where  certain  acts  to  be  done  are  of  the  essence 
of  the  thing  required  to  be  done  by  the  act,  in  which  case, 
it  is  imperative  :  and  things  which  are  not  of  the  essence, 
in  the  latter  case,  it  is  merely  directory,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  criterions  by  which  to  determine  whether  the  re- 
quisition is  imperative  or  merely  directory.  For  in- 
stance, suppose  in  the  case  of  the  want  of  notice  of  the 
annnual  meeting  by  the  clerk  of  a  school  district,  the 
notice  was  a  condition  precedent,  without  which  no 
meeting  could  be  held,  then  and  in  that  case,  the  thing 
required  would  have  been  of  the  essence,  and  the  requi- 
sition imperative,  and  not  directory  merely.  Or  in  the 
case  of  the  filing  of  the  certificate  by  the  sheriff,  if  it  ^-as 
made  a  necessary  pre-requisite  to  the  vesting  of  the  tide, 
and  without  which  no  title  could  pass,  unless  the  certifi- 
cate should  be  filed  within  a  certain  time,  then  the  filing 
within  the  time  would  partake  of  the  essence  of  the 
thing  required,  and  would  be  imperative,  and  in  such 
cases  the  statute  must  be  strictly  complied  with.  Lord 
Mansfield  says,(6)  "  There  is  a  known  distinction  be- 
tween circumstances  which  are  of  the  essence  of  a  thing 


(a)  Rex  V.   Sparrow^  Strange,  1123.     See  also  Rex  ▼.  Leicester,  7  B.  & 
C.  6. 
{b)  See  I  Burrow.  447. 
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required  to  be  done  by  an  act  of  parliameDt,  and  clauses 
merely  directory.  The  -precise  time  in  many  cases  is  not 
of  the  essence."  This  distinction  prevailed  in  the  case 
of  the  IJtames  ManvfaUuring  Company  v.  Ijathrop,(a) 
In  that  case  a  statue  required  the  assessors  to  return  an 
abstract  of  their  assessment  lists,  on  or  before  the  1st 
day  of  December  in  each  year,  and  the  question  arose, 
whether  an  assessment  was  valid  when  the  assessment 
was  not  returned  until  ader  the  time  specified  in  the  act 
The  court  held,  that  the  general  statute  had  been  made 
for  the  assessment  of  taxes,  by  which  assessors  were  to 
be  chosen,  whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  the  list  of  all 
the  inhabitants,  and  having  perfected  them  by  adding 
property  omitted,  by  valuation  of  the  items,  and  by  the 
requisite  assessments,  to  return  an  abstract  of  the  lists 
to  the  town  clerk  on  or  before  the  1st  of  December  in 
each  year.  The  lists  and  valuation  the  town  clerk  was 
directed  to  submit  when  requested  to  the  inspection  of 
every  person  liable  to  pay  taxes.  A  board  of  relief  was 
constituted  to  hear  appeals  from  the  doings  of  the  asses- 
sors ;  and  having  given  not  less  than  ten  days'  notice, 
they  were  to  meet  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  Jan- 
uary in  each  year,  to  determine  the  appeals  made  to 
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valid,  unless  they  assumed  the  character  of  law-makeriL 
The  reason  of  this  legislative  provision  was  very  appa- 
rent   It  was  for  the  general  benefit  of  every  iohabitant 
of  the  towns,  that  each  might  inspect  the  list  of  his 
estate,  and  if  he  believed  injustice  done  him,  that  he 
might  appeal  for  its  correction  to  the  board  of  review. 
A  time  for  a  return  of  the  lists  should  be  limited,  the 
general  convenience  demanded  it :  and  that  it  should  be 
sufficiently  early  for  universal  inspection,  and  prepan- 
tion  for  a  future  hearing  before  the  board  of   review 
was  perfectly  obvious.    On  this  principle,  the  le^slatore 
appointed  the  1st  of  December,  as  the  ultimate  period  of 
the  return.    This  branch  of  the  law  was  as  imperative 
and  as  unchangeable  by  the  courts  as  any  other:  and 
were  it  within  their  competency,  it  would  be  as  difficult 
to  assign  a  period  more  reasonable.     That  the  retam 
should  punctually  be  made  was  indispensable.    A  dif- 
ferent principle  would  nullify  the  law,  and  prodnoe  the 
general  inconvenience  arising  from  an  unlimited  return. 
Xo  person  in  such  case  could  know  when  he  might  in- 
spect his  list ;  and  if  the  return  was  late,  no  time  either 
for  reflection  or  preparation  for  a  review  could  be  had. 
If  the  legislature,  in  a  charter  of  incorporation,  had  au- 
thorized the  laying  of  taxes  upon  lists  returned  to  a 
public  oflice  at  a  specified  time,  the  ne^^essity  of  a  strict 
obser\'ance  of  the  limitation  would  not  admit  of  a  ques- 
tion.   The  case  before  the  court  was  strictly  analo^us  lo 
the  one  supposed.     The  general  law  was  an  enabHng  act 
to  all  the  towns ;  it  had  prescribed  the  subjects  of  taxa- 
tion and  the  mode ;  and  as  there  was  no  authority  to 
tax,  except  what  was  conferred  by  the  law,  it  must  be 
strictly  observed.     It  had  been  inquired,  whether  the  re- 
turns of  the  abstract  of  the  lists  by  the  town  clerk,  to 
the  comptroller,  must  be  by  the  1st  of  March  in  each 
year,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  question, 
and  if  not,  whether  the  legislature  are  precluded  from 
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laying  taxes  upon  tbe  assessmerlt  lists  1  Unquestionably 
they  were  not.  The  case  put,  and  the  one  uoder  discus- 
sion, was  in  no  respect  analogous.  Tbe  abstract  assess- 
ment lists  of  the  towns,  must  be  strictly  returned  to  the 
town  clerk,  or  there  was  no  legal  assessment  But  if  a 
town  clerk  does  not  return  to  the  comptroller,  an  ab- 
stract of  the  assessment  lists,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  law,  the  list  was  not  invalidated,  but  he  was  sub- 
jected to  a  penalty. 

§  680.  The  principle  assumed  in  the  case  last  cited 
seems  to  be,  that  when  the  object  contemplated  by  the 
legislature  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  by  any  other 
construction,  then  the  time  prescribed  must  be  consid- 
ered as  imperative,  and  tlie  accuracy  of  this  distinction 
was  admitted  in  a  subsequent  case  in  the  same  court.(a) 
This  may  be  regarded  as  anoUier  mode  of  settling  the 
question,  whether  the  requirements  of  the  statute  as  to 
time  in  which  an  act  is  to  be  done,  shall  be  deemed  im- 
perative, and  is  founded  upon  the  principle  of  a  construc- 
tion in  accordance  with  what  was  in  the  intention  of  the 
legislature ;  for  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  it  intended  to 
make  such  acts  imperative  in  all  cases  where  the  object 
aimed  at  could  not  be  obtained  unless  the  act  should  be 
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for  three  months/'  and  a:  question  was  made  whether  it 
was  essential  to  the  operation  of  the  statute,  that  it 
should  have  been  published  in  the  manner  directed. 
The  court  held,  that  this  provision  was  merely  directoiy 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  although  it  should  certainly 
have  been  executed  according  to  its  letter ;  but  even  if 
it  had  been  entirely  disregarded,  yet,  as  the  operation  of 
the  act  did  not  depend  upon  its  publication,  the  neglect 
of  the  secretary  of  state  to  dischai^e  this  duty  could  not 
defeat  the  legislative  will. 

§  682.  An  affirmative  statute  does  not  take  away  a 
custom ;  upon  this  principle  it  was  held,  in  the  case  of 
Uie  King  v.  Pugh^(a)  that  where  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Hundred  of  Battle,  having  by  charter  and  universal  cus- 
tom enjoyed  the  privilege  of  not  serving  on  juries  out  of 
the  hundred,  they  were  not  to  be  deprived  of  such  ex- 
emption by  the  several  statutes  respecting  jxiries,  as  the 
words  of  those  statutes  were  affirmative  only.  Lord 
Coke  has  carried  the  rule  still  further,  and  has  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule,  that  a  custom  is  good  against  even  a 
negative  statute,  unless  a  new  law  be  thereby  intro- 
duced ;  and  that  upon  this  reason,  that  if  the  statute  be 
only  declaratory  of  the  common  law,  as  a  man  might 
have  alleged  a  custom  against  the  common  law,  so  he 
may  against  a  statute.(&)  But  this  position  has  since 
been  doubted,  and  it  has  since  been  holden  that  no  pre- 
scription or  custom  is  good  against  a  negative  statute, 
whether  it  be  declaratory  of  the  common  law  or  intro- 
ductive  of  a  new  law.(c) 

§  683.  If  a  statute  gives  merely  a  new  remedy  where 
one  existed  before  at  common  law,  it  is  cumulative,  and 
the  party  is  at  liberty  to  pursue  either.    So,  too,  if  a  sta- 


(a)  Doug.  R.  188. 

(b)  1  Inst.  115. 

(c)  I  Jao.  271 ;  Lovelaces  case,  3  Bulst.  M ;  Show.  420. 
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tute  gives  the  Bame  remedy  which  the  common  law  does, 
it  is  merely  affirmative,  and  the  party  has  his  election 
which  to  pursue.  But  if  a  statute  deny  or  withhold  the 
remedy  which  otherwise  would  exist  at  common  law, 
the  common  law  right  ceases  to  exist  Thus,  under  the 
statute  of  Maine,  it  is  provided  that  no  action  of  tres- 
pass shall  be  maintained  against  the  owner  of  cattle 
breakiog  into  the  inclosurc  of  another  through  an  insuf- 
ficient fence,  being  lawfully  on  the  opposite  side  thereof. 
It  was  held,  that  in  a  case  within  this  statute,  no  action 
of  trespass  could  be  maintained ;  and  although  the  sta- 
tute allowed  the  party  injured  to  impound  or  maintain 
trespass,  that  provision  did  not  affect  or  qualify  the  pro- 
hibitory part,  which  denied  and  withheld  the  remedy 
under  certain  circumstances  where  it  existed  before  at 
common  law.  (a) 

§  684.  There  is  another  class  of  cases  which  it  is  pro- 
per we  should  consider  in  this  connection,  although, 
strictly  speaking,  they  are  not  cases  presenting  questions 
of  construction  merely.  They  present  a  mixed  question 
of  construction  in  part,  and  in  part  a  question  as  to  the 
appropriate  remedy,  in  cases  where  a  statute  penalty  or 
forfeiture  is  given.     The  latter  question,  arising  out  of 
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liable  to  an  action  to  recover  the  amount  subscribed,  and 
the  forfeiture  in  such  case  merely  cumulative ;  bat  that 
on  the  other  hand,  where  one,  by  subscribing  an  act  of 
association,  simply  engages  to  become  a  proprietor  of  a 
certain  number  of  shares,  without  promising  to  pay  the 
assessments,  then  the  only  remedy  which  the  corpo- 
ration has,  is  a  sale  of  the  shares  to  raise  the  sum  as- 
sessed. Of  the  accuracy  of  the  first  proposition  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  the  principle  has  been  sustained  by  nu- 
merous decisions.(a) 

§  686.  In  Massachusetts,  where  the  rule  laid  down  in 
the  case  of  Hie  Andocer  and  Medfard  Tampike  Gumpe^ 
ny  y.  Gatdd,  has  prevailed  and  been  followed  in  sereial 
adjudicated  cases,  it  has  been  held,  that  where  one  sob- 
scribed  an  engagement  to  take  a  certain  number  of 
shares  in  a  turnpike,  and  to  pay  on  demand  to  J.  G.  or 
order  all  assessments,  and  certificates  of  shares  were  ac- 
tually delivered  in  consequence  of  such  subscription, 
which  were  received  and  retained,  that  an  action  of  as- 
sumpsit for  such  assessments  could  be  maintained.(fr) 

§  687.  In  another  case(c)  it  was  also  decided  that  a 
writing  subscribed  by  the  defendant,  expressed  as  a  con- 
tract, to  take  one  share,  and  to  pay  all  legal  assessments, 
with  a  proviso  as  to  the  location  of  the  road,  was  a  per- 
sonal engagement  to  pay  assessments,  which  gave  the 
corporation  a  cumulative  remedy  against  the  subscriber, 
in  addition  to  the  remedy  provided  by  the  statute  to  en- 
force payment  of  assessments  by  a  sale  of  shares.  But 
in  another  case(rf)  it  was  decided,  upon  an  express  pro- 
mise similar  to  that  in  the  case  of  Willard,  that  the  de- 


(a)  The  Andaver  and  Med/ord  Turnpike  Co,  r.  Gould,  6  Mass  R.  43. 

(b)  The  Taunton  and  Boston  Turnpike  Co.  r.  Whiting,  10  Mass.  327. 

(c)  The  Worcester  Turnpike  Co,  t.  Willard,  6  Mass  R.  80. 
{d)  The  Essex  Turnpike  Co,  t.  Collins,  8  Mass.  R.  292. 
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fendant  was  not  liable  to  an  action.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  these  two  cases  are  in  conflict  with  each  other, 
but  a  careful  examination  of  them  will  show  that  in  both 
of  them  a  pronnisc  to  pay  assessments,  as  well  as  to  take 
shares,  was  considered  as  entitling  the  corporation  to  a 
Cumulative  and  personal  remedy.  In  the  case  of  Wil- 
lard  it  was  conferred  on  the  ground  that  he  became  a 
proprietor,  in  consequence  of  this  collateral  promise  on 
his  part.  By  his  act  of  subscription — that  is,  after  his 
subscription,  to  which  be  was  invited  pursuant  to  a  vote 
of  the  corporation,  and  after  their  acceptance  of  his  en- 
gagement, he  must  be  undei^tood  to  have  received  from 
them  a  certificate  for  the  share  he  had  subscribed,  for  he 
paid  the  Arst  assessment  upon  it,  and  was  therefore  to 
be  considered  as  having  become  a  subscriber  upon  the 
terms  proposed  by  his  subscription.  In  the  case  of  Col- 
lins, it  was  otherwise.  After  the  corporation  had  been 
organized,  and  a  part  of  the  turnpike  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  subscription  had  been  purchased  and 
built,  at  the  invitation  of  a  person  not  employed  by  the 
corporation,  or  liaving  no  authority  to  engage  in  their 
behalf,  Collins  was  induced  to  subscribe,  upon  a  particu- 
lar representation  made  to  him  as  to  what  would  be  the 
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at  an  early  day  ;(a)  and  it  was  held  that  an  express  pro- 
mise to  pay  the  amount  of  shares  subscribed  in  a  tuni- 
pi)i:e  company  was  a  sufficient  consideration  upon  which 
an  action  of  assumpsit  could  be  maintained.  Althou^ 
the  act  authorized  the  directors  to  call  for  and  demand 
such  sums  so  subscribed,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  their 
shares  and  all  previous  payments,  it  was  held  that  the 
latter  provision  was  designed  as  an  additional  security 
for  the  proportion  of  the  shares  which  should  remain 
unpaid,  and  to  enable  the  company,  by  a  decisive  mea- 
sure, to  compel  that  prompt  payment  which  the  object 
of  the  institution  required.  That  they  had  an  election 
to  adopt  this  expedient  and  exact  the  forfeiture,  or  to 
enforce  the  payment  in  the  ordinary  course  by  a  suit  on 
the  original  contract.  This  case  was  reversed  in  er- 
ror.(&)  The  chancellor  put  the  decision  for  reverBsl 
upon  the  ground,  that  in  order  to  entitle  the  defendant  to 
be  considered  a  stockholder,  the  act  required  him  to  paj 
$10  in  each  share,  which  had  not  been  done ;  and  as  there 
was  no  mutuality,  it  did  not  constitute  a  contract  That 
the  contract,  if  any,  was,  "  I  agree  to  pay  $25  for  every 
share  I  acquire  by  this  subscription  f  and  if  none  were 
acquired,  none  were  to  be  paid  for.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  held,  that  if  the  subscription  had  been  suffi- 
cient in  the  first  instance,  that  the  plaintiffs  might  resort 
to  their  action  as  a  cumulative  remedy,  and  that  they 
had  their  election  to  exact  the  forfeiture  prescribed  by 
the  statute.  That  this  was  an  affirmative  statute,  it  pre- 
scribed a  form  of  contract,  which,  if  so  entered  into  as 
to  bind  the  parties  at  the  time  of  the  consummation, 
without  any  aid  from  the  statute  by  other  express  pro- 
visions, would  entitle  the  plaintiffs  to  maintain  their  ac- 


(a)  The  Union  Turnpike  Co,  v.  Jenkins,  1  Caines*  R.  384. 
(6)  1  Caines'  C.  36. 
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tioa,  and  that  for  the  reason  that  it  was  a  maxim  in  the 
common  law ;  that  a  statute  made  in  the  affirmative, 
without  any  negative,  express  or  implied,  doth  not  take 
away  the  common  law.  The  only  other  written  opinioa 
delivered  in  that  case  assumed  the  broad  ground  that 
this  act  was  made  for  a  particular  purpose,  ought  to  be 
strictly  pursued,  and  as  there  was  no  remedy  given  ex- 
cept the  forfeiture,  that  forfeiture  was  the  only  thing  the 
corporation  could  insist  upon.*  In  a  subsequent  case,(a) 
which  was  an  action  upon  a  note  given  for  five  shares  of 
the  capital  stock  which  was  expressed  upon  its  face,  it 
was  held  that  the  action  could  be  maintained,  notwith- 
standing the  remedy  given  in  tlie  act  to  exact  a  forfei- 
ture of  the  share  and  all  previous  payments  in  case  of 
non-payment.  In  the  latter  case  the  court  admitted  that 
the  question  intended  to  be  raised  in  the  case  was  whe- 
ther the  remedy  given  to  the  company  by  the  statute,  to 
exact  the  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  the  shares,  and  all 
previous  payments,  was  not  the  only  remedy.  That  the 
decision  of  the  court  of  errors,  reversing  the  decision  in 
the  case  of  'Ihe  Union  Turnpike  Company  v.  Jeitkins,(b) 
might  give  countenance  to  such  an  opinion  ;  but  tliat  the 
court  apprehended,  that  upon  a  careful  examination  of 
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Jhe  Goshen  Tuntpike  Cb.  v.  HurtanXa)  the  qnestioo 
whether  an  actioD  could  be  sustained  upon  such  a  note 
ought  to  be  considered  at  rest,  at  least  in  that  court"  He 
then  took  occasion  to  notice  the  decision  of  the  court  of 
error8,(&)  and  concluded  that  although  one  of  the  memben 
of  the  court,  in  delivering  his  opinion,  thought  that  the 
only  remedy  was  a  forfeiture  of  the  shares  and  all  pre- 
vious payments,  yet  that  was  not  the  point  upon  which 
the  case  turned,  but  on  the  ground  taken  by  the  chan- 
cellor. The  personal  liability  of  the  subscribeis  to  an 
action  on  the  subscription  is  adhered  to  in  subsequent 
cases.(c)  It  has  been  held(c2)  that  assumpsit  could  not  be 
sustained  against  a  putative  father  of  a  bastard  for  the 
child's  support  and  maintenance,  and  that  the  only  ie> 
medy  in  such  cases  was  by  proceeding  under  the  order  of 
the  sessions  in  the  name  of  the  overseers.  This  dedsion 
proceeded  upon  the  ground  that  there  was  no  liability  of 
the  putative  father  at  common  law,  and  in  principle  does 
not  conflict  with  the  other  decision  alluded  to. 

§  689.  Upon  the  question  as  to  whether,  where  one 
simply  subscribes  the  act  of  association,  merely  engages 
to  become  a  proprietor  of  a  certain  number  of  shares, 
without  any  express  promise  to  pay  the  amount,  any 
other  remedy  than  a  sale  under  the  act  of  the  shares 
could  be  had,  there  is  not  a  uniformity  in  the  decisions. 
This  question  was  very  fully  and  elaborately  discussed 
by  Huntington,  Justice,  in  one  case.(e)  In  that  case  a 
corporation  was  created  by  the  legislature,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  a  railroad,  with  the  general  powers 


(a)  9  J.  R.  217. 
{b)  1  C.  C.  86. 

(c)  Spear  v.  Crawford,  14  Wend.  20. 

(d)  Moncriff  v.  Ely,  19  Wendell  R.  406. 

{e)  The  Hartford  and  New  Haven  Rail  Road  Company  r.  Kennedy,  18 
Conn.  R.  499. 
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and  privileges  usually  granted  to  corporations  for  similar 
purposes.  The  capital  stock  waa  to  be  $500,000,  with 
the  privilege  of  increasing  it  to  $1000,000,  to  be  divided 
into  shares  of  $1U0  each,  transferable  as  the  bye>law8 
should  direct.  Books  were  to  be  opened  for  subscrip- 
tions to  the  capital  stock.  The  directors  were  autho- 
rized to  require  payment  of  the  sums  subscribed  to  the 
capital  stock,  and  in  case  any  stockholder  should  neglect 
to  make  payment  accordingly,  the  directors  were  em- 
powered to  sell  his  shares  at  public  auction,  and  to  ap- 
ply the  avails  to  such  payment,  rendering  the  surplus,  if 
any,  to  bim.  A.  with  otliers,  signed  a  writing,  which 
after  referring  to  the  act,  was  in  these  words :  "  We  do 
hereby  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  said  railroad  the  num- 
ber of  shares  annexed  to  our  names  respectively,  on  the 
terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  mentioned  in  the  char- 
ter," he  paying  at  the  same  time  6ve  dollars  on  each 
share  subscribed.  On  a  reduction  and  apportionment 
of  the  subscription,  ten  shares  were  allowed  to  A.  who 
received  the  company's  certificate  thereof,  specifying  the 
aum  paid,  and  declaring  the  residue  to  be  payable  by 
Instalments,  as  they  should  be  ordered  by  the  directors. 
Subsequent  instalments  were  required  by  the  directors. 
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plied,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  the  plaintiffs,  on  his 
failure  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  directors,  was  to 
sell  the  stock  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  payment  of 
the  instalments  which  were  due.  On  the  first  growid  of 
defence,  the  court  thought  an  obligation  to  pay  was  cre- 
ated, and  that  the  law  would  enforce  it.  That  it  was 
true  a  promise  to  pay,  in  precise  terms,  did  not  appear 
to  have  been  made.  The  defendant  had  not  aflixed  his 
signature  to  an  instrument  which  contained  the  words, 
/  promise  to  pay,  but  he  had  done  an  equivalent  act 
He  had  contracted  with  the  plaintiffs  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  their  corporation,  and  to  be  interested  in  thdr 
stock  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  share 
assigned  to  him,  if  that  amount  was  required.  The  con- 
tract had  been  executed  on  the  part  of  the  plaintifls. 
The  shares  which  be  had  agreed  to  take,  and  for  which 
a  certificate  of  stock  had  been  delivered  to  him,  weie 
part  of  a  monied  capital.  They  were  to  be  paid  for  in 
money,  and  by  voluntarily  becoming  a  member  of  the 
corporation,  under  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  an  im- 
plied assumpsit  arose  to  pay  the  instalments  on  the 
terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  mentioned  in  the  char- 
ter. This  was  apparent  from  the  object  for  which  this 
corporation  was  created,  and  the  several  provisions  in 
the  act.  The  court  then  proceeded  to  consider  those 
objects,  and  the  several  provisions  of  tlie  act,  for  the 
purpose  of,  and  as  we  think,  clearly  deducing  from 
them,  clear  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  an  evident  in- 
tent on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to  hold  the  subscribers 
personally  liable  on  their  subscription  for  their  stock. 
In  answer  to  the  second  ground  of  defence,  that  the  13th 
section,  which  gave  authority  to  sell  the  shares  of  negli- 
gent stockholders,  was  the  only  remedy  which  could  be 
pursued,  and  excluded  the  responsibility  which  the  com- 
mon law  would  have  otherwise  implied ;  the  court 
after  reciting  t!ie  provisions  of  the  statute,  said,  "  The  po- 
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ution  advanced  and  applied  to  this  case  was,  that  where 
a  statute  gives  a  new  power,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vides the  means  of  executing  it,  those  who  claim  the 
power  can  exercise  it  in  no  other  way.  If  a  power  is 
created  in  the  plaintifls  to  direct  the  instalments  to  be 
paid,  they  can  enforce  the  payment  in  the  method  direct- 
ed by  the  act  of  incorporation,  and  not  otherwise ;  and 
that  method  is  by  a  sale  of  the  delinquent  shares.  The 
court  admitted  that  such  a  position  was  stated  in  several 
cases  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  the  basis  of  several  decisions  by 
that  court,  in  which  it  had  been  held,  that  where  certain 
corporations  were  created  with  powers  and  privileges, 
and  subject  to  duties  contained  in  the  statutes  defining 
the  general  powers  and  duties  of  such  corporations,  and 
where  the  only  remedy  provided  by  the  statute  for  the 
collection  of  the  assessments  upon  the  shares,  when  pay- 
ment was  neglected,  was  by  a  sale  of  them,  unless  there  be 
an  express  agreement  to  pay.  That  these  precedents 
had  been  followed  by  the  supreme  courts  of  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire,  but  tliey  were  far  from  being  satisfied 
that  they  were  applicable  to  this  case."  They  then 
proceeded  to  review  the  cases  upon  this  subject,  and  the 
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tute  under  which  that  case  arose,  were  not  as  strongly 
indicative  of  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  create  a 
personal  obligation  to  pay  the  assessments  as  those  of 
the  1 3th  section  of  the  plaintiffs'  charter.  They  gave 
no  authority  in  terms  to  demand  payment,  nor  did  they 
refer  to  the  assessment  as  a  debt  due  and  recoverable. 
They  rather  implied,  that  no  debt  was  intended  to  be 
created  by  becoming  a  stockholder,  and  that  if  a  tax 
was  assessed  it  was  to  be  collected  only  by  a  sale  of  the 
shares.  But  in  the  act  then  in  question,  express  autho- 
rity was  given  to  demand  and  require  payment  of  instal- 
ments. They  are  considered  as  debts  due  and  unpaid, 
and  the  neglect  or  refusal  to  discharge  the  obligatida 
authorized  the  use  of  the  additional  remedy  of  a  sale  of 
the  shares.  It  was  also  supposed  that  other  broad  lines 
of  distinction  existed  between  the  act  which  had  received 
a  judicial  construction  in  the  first  case  cited  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  act  then  in  question.  It  was  under- 
stood, that  in  the  former,  the  amount  of  the  capital  to  be 
invested  was  not  fixed  by  the  legislature;  it  was,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the 
corporation.  The  power  to  make  assessments  was  not 
expressly  given  by  the  act  defining  the  general  powers 
and  duties  of  turnpike  corporations,  but  was  only  im- 
plied from  the  authority  given  to  sell  the  shares  of  de- 
linquent proprietors.(a)  The  discretionary  power  of 
these  companies  to  create  a  large  or  a  small  capital,  as 
their  interest  might  require,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  power  to  order  any  assessment,  arose  solely  by  im- 
plication from  the  authority  given  to  make  sale  of  the 
shares,  might  possibly  justify  the  inference  that  the  le- 
gislature considered  such  sale  as  an  adequate  remedy  to 
recover  the  assessments.    The  shares  were  not  valued 


(a)  6  Ma88.  R.  43. 
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at  any  given  sum  in  the  Massacliusetts  act.  They  were 
not  a  part  of  any  definite,  fixed  capital,  required  by  law. 
No  assessment  could  be  made  upon  them,  by  virtue  of 
an  express  statute  enactment.  The  corporation  had 
power  to  agree  upon  a  tax  of  the  shares  of  the  proprie- 
tors; but  this  power  was  only  inferred  from  the  autho- 
rity given  to  sell  on  failure  to  pay  the  tax.  When, 
therefore,  the  legislature  had  not  thought  the  public  in- 
terest, or  the  just  rights  of  third  persons  required  the 
creation  of  a  certain  capital,  but  left  the  amount  op- 
tional with  the  company ;  and  when  they  had  given  no 
other  authority  to  raise  a  capital  in  money,  (independent 
.of  the  payments  voluntarily  made  by  the  proprietors,) 
than  by  sale  of  the  shares  of  delinquent  stockholders ; 
it  was  not,  perhaps,  very  unreasonable  to  give  such  a 
construction  to  their  statute  as  would  confine  the  com- 
pany to  the  exercise  of  the  power  expressly  given.  The 
power  to  assess  was  inferred  from  the  power  to  sell,  and 
the  latter  might  therefore  be  considered  as  the  only 
mode  in  which  the  former,  for  any  practical  purposes 
could  be  exercised.  It  might  be  said  with  some  plausi- 
bility, that  no  general  rule  would  he  more  just,  or  better 
adapted  to  carry  into  effect  the  intention  of  the  legisla- 
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the  assessment  might  be  considered  as  made  upon  the 
stock  merely,  and  the  remedy  in  the  nature  of  a  pro- 
ceeding in  rem.  Such  would  seem  to  be  the  import  of 
the  language  used  in  some  of  the  cases  referred  to. 

§  691.  In  one  case,(a)  the  court,  commenting  tm  the 
cases  cited  by  counsel  from  Esp.  Dig.  7,  to  sustain  the 
position  that  if  a  person  becomes  a  member  of  any  soci* 
ety  or  company,  he  thereby  agrees  to  abide  by  all  lepi 
claims  arising  against  him  from  the  bye-laws  or  local  re- 
gulations of  that  society  to  which  he  belongs,  said :  ^*  Id 
(he  cases  cited  from  Espinasse,  the  penalties  or  assess- 
ments were  set  upon  the  persons^  not  upon  the  shares^  as 
is  the  case  under  our  statutes."    Shaw,  Cb.  J.  says: 
**  The  individual  liability  of  stockholders,  created  by  the 
statute  of  1 808,  was  of  a  particular  and  limited  chanc- 
ter,  and  could  only  be  enforced  in  the  manner  pointed 
out  in  the  statute.   It  did  not  subject  a  living  stockholder 
to  a  general  liability  for  assessments,  but  only  authorised 
the  company  to  sell  the  shares  for  payment  of  the  aasesa- 
ments.     By  operation  of  law,  i/te  assessment  is  a  Uen  upon 
the  share.    The  share  is  in  the  same  condition  with  any 
other  pledged  property."(6)    The  same  judge,  in  another 
case,   uses   similar  language:    "The  only   compulsory 
mode  which  a  manufacturing  corporation  has,  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  assessments,  is  by  sale  of  the  share.   By 
laWj  tlie  assessment  was  a  lien  upon  tlie  slmre.     The  exe- 
cutor has  an  option  to  redeem  the  share  for  the  benefit 
of  the  estate,  by  paying  off  the  assessment,  as  he  would 
have  to  redeem  any  other  pledged  property ;  and  this 
option  he  will  exercise  according  to  his  views  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  estate."     A  similar  distinction  was  taken 
between  assessments  upon  the  person  and  upon  the  stock 


(a)  Franklin  Glass  Co,  y.  White,  U  Mass.  R.  S8B. 
{b)  Ripley  t.  Sampson  et  al.  10  Pick.  371. 
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or  property,  in  tbe  case  of  7!^  Tnntees  of  the  Congrega- 
tion in  Hebron  v.  Quackenbush.^a)  In  that  case  the  pew 
on  which  tbe  asMssmeot  was  made  had  beea  sold  to 
the  defeodant  free  from  rent*  and  the  pews  were  sold  at 
a  high  price  in  consequeDce  of  this  exemption.  Tbe 
statute  vests  tbe  possession  of  the  church  in  the  trustee, 
and  gives  them  power  to  "  regulate  and  order  the  rent- 
ing of  the  pews  therein.  About  six  months  after  tbe 
sale  of  the  pews,  the  congregation  passed  a  vote  that  if 
any  assessment  was  made  on  the  pews,  and  it  remained 
unpaid  for  one  month,  tbe  pews  should  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  congregation.  No  promise  of  the  de- 
fendant to  pay  rent  was  shown;  but  be  continued  to  be 
a  member  of  the  congregation,  and  occupied  the  pew  he 
bad  purchased,  and  the  action  was  brought  to  recover 
his  proportion  of  the  salary  of  the  minister,  assessed  by 
tbe  plaintiffs  on  all  the  pews.  The  court,  in  giving  judg- 
ment for  the  defendant,  say :  "  Whether  the  assessment 
of  the  pew  rent  was  a  valid  assessment,  we  need  not 
now  inquire,  for  the  defendant  is  not  chargeable,  in  this 
case,  upon  the  implied  assumpsit  to  pay,  in  consequence 
of  the  occupation  of  tbe  pew.  Tlie  trustees  have  no 
power  to  make  and  levy  personal  assessments,  and  the 
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to  the  cases  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  that  state, 
in  which  it  was  held  that  no  implied  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  corporators  to  pay  their  assessments  arose 
from  their  being  voluntarily  members  of  the  corporation. 
He  says :  '  It  is  said  that  these  decisions  were  upon  the 
ground  of  another  remedy  provided  by  the  legislature  in 
the  act  of  incorporation.  But  that  was  not  the  sole 
ground,  if  it  was  in  any  respect  a  reason  for  those  deci- 
sions.' And  upon  no  other  principle  than  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  assessments  was  intended  to  be  enforced 
only  by  the  sale  of  the  stock,  inasmuch  as  the  power  to 
assess  was  implied  merely  from  the  power  to  sell,  can  we 
consider  the  remarks  of  the  court  in  7%e  Andowr  and 
Medford  Turnpike  Corporation  v.  Gculd(a)  as  having  any 
just  application.  '  Persons  not  interested  in  having  the 
turnpike,  either  from  their  situation  or  private  property, 
may  be  requested  to  associate  and  become  corporations. 
They  may  not  be  able  to  judge  of  the  probable  expen- 
ses or  profits  ;  but  if  they  know  that  the  assessments  be^ 
come  grievous,  they  may  abandon  the  enterprise  by  suf- 
fering their  shares  to  be  sold — they  may,  on  this  princi- 
ple, join  the  association.'  This  language,  upon  the  sup- 
position that  no  personal  liability  was  intended  to  be  im- 
posed upon  the  proprietors,  would  be  consistent  with  the 
good  faith  and  moral  honesty  due  to  the  creditors  of  the 
corporation."  He  held,  that  if  the  charter  then  in  ques- 
tion was  compared  with  the  provisions  of  the  Massachu- 
setts act,  as  stated  in  the  reported  case,  a  wide  differ- 
ence would  be  perceived  between  them.  In  their  char- 
ter, the  amount  of  the  capital  was  not  made  to  depend 
upon  the  caprice  or  voluntary  act  of  the  corporation*  It 
was  fixed  at  "  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  with  the 
privilege  to  increase  to  one  million  of  dollars,  to  be  divided 


(a)  6  Mass.  R.  40. 
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into  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each."  The  company 
was  vested  with  all  powers,  privileges  and  immunities 
which  were  or  might  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect 
the  purposes  and  objects  of  the  act,  and  was  empowered 
to  purchase,  receive  and  hold  such  real  estate  as  might 
be  necessary  and  convenient  in  accomplishing  the  object 
for  which  the  incorporation  was  granted.  A  certain  de- 
finite capital  was  created  by  the  act,  such  as  was  deemed 
requisite  to  ensure  the  completion  of  the  work  and  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  contracts  of  tbe  corporation. 
Ample  provision  was  made  that  this  capital  should  not 
be  merely  nominal,  but  real.  For  this  purpose,  subscrip- 
tions were  authorized  to  be  received  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  persons  named  in  the  first  section  of  the  act 
might  adopt.  The  directors  were  authorized  to  require 
payment  for  the  stock  at  such  time  or  times,  and  in  such 
proportions  and  upon  such  conditions,  as  they  should 
deem  fit.  They  were  also  authorized  to  sell  the  stock 
of  delinquent  stockholders  ;  and  a  forfeiture  of  the  char- 
ter was  incurred  if  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  was 
not  expended  upon  the  railroad  within  four  years,  or  the 
road  was  not  constructed,  completed  and  put  into  opera- 
tion within  six  years  after  the  passage  of  the  act.    In 
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were  dependent  upon  the  action  of  the  directors.  They 
might  limit  the  actual  capital  to  a  less  sum  than  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  if  the  whole  amount  was  not 
wanted  for  the  object ;  but  no  just  fears  were  entertained 
that  their  duties  to  the  public,  the  corporation  and  third 
persons  would  not  be  discharged.  In  that  charter,  the 
authority  to  demand  payment  for  the  stock  was  not 
merely  implied  from  the  power  given  to  sell ;  it  was  given 
in  express  and  explicit  terms — ''  the  directors  may  re- 
quire the  payment  of  the  sums  subscribed  to  the  capital 
stock,"  &c.  The  power  to  sell  was  additional  to  the 
power  to  demand  payment,  and  was  not  the  only  power 
expressly  given.  Hence  no  inference  could  be  deduced 
that  the  exercise  of  the  authority  to  sell  was  the  only 
means  intended  to  be  provided  to  secure  the  payment  of 
the  capital  stock.  The  subscriptions  to  the  stock  were 
not  like  those  to  the  turnpike  stock  in  Massachusetts, — 
an  engagement  to  take  a  certain  number  of  shares  of  un- 
certain value,  in  a  company  without  any  fixed  capital, — 
but  an  engagement  constituting  the  subscribers  stock- 
holders in  a  company  wilh  a  specified  capital,  the  shares 
of  a  certain  determinate  value,  and  creating  an  obliga- 
tion on  them  to  comply  with  all  the  terms,  conditions  and 
limitations  mentioned  in  the  charter,  one  of  which  gives 
authority  to  demand  of  them  the  payment  of  instalments 
as  they  should  be  ordered  by  the  directors.  The  form 
of  the  certificates  issued  by  the  corporations  in  Massa- 
chusetts did  not  distinctly  appear  from  the  reported  ca- 
ses. In  the  case  then  under  consideration,  a  certificate 
was  issued  and  delivered  to  the  defendant,  in  which  it 
was  expressed  that  the  residue  of  the  sums  due  for  the 
stock  was  payable  by  instalments,  as  might  be  ordered 
by  the  board  of  directors.  After  a  careful  examination 
of  the  decisions  to  which  the  attention  of  the  court  had 
been  called,  they  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  decision 
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first  made,(a)  and  which  was  subsequently  followed  in 
the  other  cases  cited,  supposed  to  be  similar,  might  be 
maintained  upon  principles  which  were  wholly  inappli- 
ble  to  the  case  then  before  them,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  precedent. 

§  693.  We  cannot  review  all  the  cases  on  this  point,  as 
the  limits  of  our  work  will  not  admit  of  it.  From  the 
cases  cited  on  the  question  under  consideration,  and 
which  have  elicited  much  able  discussion  in  the  courts 
of  several  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  we  think  we  may 
safely  declare,  as  in  accordance  wi^  the  weight  of  au- 
thority, the  following  propositions:  1.  That  where  the 
act  itself,  and  the  proceedings  which  are  had  under  it, 
do  not  vest  in  the  subscriber  a  vested  right  in  the  stock, 
80  as  to  make  him  a  member  of  the  corporation,  with  a 
right  to  enforce  his  corporate  rights  as  against  the  cor- 
poration itself;  in  such  cases  the  remedy  prescribed  by 
the  statute  is  not  cumulative,  but  is  the  only  remedy  to  be 
pursued.  2.  That  where  the  act  itself,  ex  vi  lermini,  by 
the  bare  act  of  subscription,  makes  the  party  subscribing 
one  of  the  corporators,  and  vests  absolutely  in  him  the 
shares  subscribed  for,  subject  to  payment  tiierefor ;  that 
in  such  cases  it  becomes  an  executed  contract,  upon 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

OP    ECIUITABLE   CONSTRUCTION. 

§  694.  The  design  of  the  present  chapter  is,  to  con- 
sider the  nature  and  illustrate  the  principles  of  the  doc- 
trine of  equitable  construction,  define  the  limits  to  its 
application,  the  exceptions  and  qualifications  of  the  rule 
in  the  construction  of  statutes. 

§  695.  The  word  equity,  as  used  among  judicial  wri- 
ters, has  a  two-fold  signification.  It  is  taken  at  large,  or 
in  general,  for  that  natural  justice  which  distributes  right 
to  all  men  indiscriminately,  without  regard  to  persons,  or 
it  has  a  more  contracted  signification,  to  wit,  that  justice 
which  takes  off  from  the  rigor  and  severity  of  the  written 
law,  supplying  by  fair  and  reasonable  interpretation  what 
the  lawgiver  must  be  understood  to  have  intended  him- 
self; but  either  was  not  able,  or  did  not  think  proper  to 
express.  It  is  with  the  latter  definition  that  our  treatise 
stands  connected,  and  not  with  the  former.  It  may  be 
said  in  general,  that  equitable  construction  consists  in  de- 
ciding according  to  the  will  or  supposed  intention  of  the 
lawgiver,  in  matters  which  he  was  not  able  or  willing  to 
express,  or  in  restraining  the  words  of  the  law,  where  it 
is  clear  that  they  were  not  intended  to  extend  to  a  par- 
ticular act  or  thing.  This  rule  presupposes  that  all  hu- 
man laws  may  be  defective,  either  against  the  design  or 
inclination  of  the  law-maker,  or  without  his  consent.  By 
the  former  we  are  to  understand,  things  which  the  legis- 
lature would  have  defined  and  ascertained,  had  it  known 
of  their  existence ;  by  the  latter,  those  things  which  the 
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legislature,  by  reason  of  the  universality  of  the  law,  for 
want  of  time,  or  precision,  could  not  descend  to  a  par- 
ticular enumeration  of  tlie[n.(a) 

§  696.  By  equitable  construction,  as  anciently  under- 
stood, was  meant  a  judicial  interpretation  of  a  statute 
which,  presupposing  the  legislature  to  have  intended 
what  is  right  and  just,  pursues  and  effectuates  that  in- 
tent The  Aristotehan  definition  of  equity  is :  "  The 
nature  of  equity  is,  the  correction  of  the  law  where  it  is 
defective  by  reason  of  its  universality."(6)  This  defini- 
tion seems  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  PufFendorf,(c) 
and  is  adopted  by  Grotius.(rf)  Wooddeson  considers 
this  thought  as  very  sagacious,  worthy  of  its  great  au- 
thor, and  gives  us  a  clear  elucidation  of  it.  According 
to  this  author,  by  umversalily  is  meant,  that  the  law 
deals  in  general  expressions,  at  least  so  far  general,  A% 
to  include  some  cases  within  the  words  which  are  not 
within  the  reason  or  the  spirit  of  its  coercion,  and  to 
omit  other  cases  which  required  the  like  provisional  in- 
Btitution.  For  this  reason,  it  is  impossible  for  any  pre- 
meditation to  discover,  or  ever  so  voluminous  a  code  to 
express  that  endless  series  of  complicated  occurrences 
which  may  vary  the  moral  fitness  of  applying  positive 
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"  De  JSquitate^^'  thus  enforces  the  necessity  of  thus  re- 
currin  j[  to  equitable  interpretation :  "  Cum  enim  irusquair 
HmSj^  says  he,  ^^idem  non  possit  esse  CBquale  res  csutem 
8(Bpe  sunt  iruequales,  lex  vera  una  semper  aique  eadem,  ne- 
cessario  consequiturj  cUia  vvrtute  opus  esse  quee  incdquMilibuM 
rebus  suain  caique  cequalitatem  prceUat  unde  hax  vklus 
equitas  iMtinis,  Grcecis  vero  wi«mi«  didiurP 

§  697.  Equity,  therefore,  regarding  the  intent  and  not 
scrupulously  fettered  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  has  to  thin 
end  a  two-fold  operation ;  sometimes  abridging  the  eom- 
prehensiveness  of  the  text,  and  sometimes  extending  the 
words  so  far  as  to  include  other  cases  within  parity  of 
reason.  An  instance  of  the  former  kind  may  be  found 
in  one  of  the  earliest  English  reports.(a)  The  case  was 
this,  an  old  act  of  parliament  provided  that  goods  rescued 
from  a  ship,  where  there  is  no  legal  wrecker,  should  be 
delivered  by  the  sheriff  to  safe  custody,  in  order  to  theif 
being  claimed  within  a  year  and  a  day,  yet  if  the  goods 
are  perishable,  and  the  sheriff  sells  them,  retaining  their 
value  in  their  stead,  restrictive  equity  (abridging  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  text,  which  happened  not  to 
make  due  provision  for  perishable  commodities,)  would 
lead  the  mind  of  the  judge  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
sheriff  retaining  their  value  in  their  stead,  would  be 
acting  agreeable  to  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  inas- 
much as  he  evidently  designed  the  benefit  of  the  trading 
owner. 

§  698.  On  the  other  hand,  instances  of  the  latter  kind 
occur  in  those  cases,  "  Ubi  lex  est  specialis,  ei  ratio  ^us 
generalis,  gcneraliter  est  accipienda.^\b)     Thus  we  find 


(a)  Plow.  465,  466,  cited  and  approved  in  Threadneedle  t.  Threadne§dU, 
I  Freem.  185;  3  Keb.  381. 

(b)  2  Inst.  43,  83  ;  Beau/age's  case,  10  Co.  103,  b. ;  3  Inet.  US ;  Dig.  L 
b.  10,  27. 
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that  two  ancient  statutes  respecting  executors,  although 
administrators  were  not  named,  were  held  to  extend  to 
administrators ;  on  the  ground,  that  no  possible  reason 
could  he  suggested  why  they  should  be  exempt  from  the 
same  provisional  regulation. (a)  By  parity  of  reasoning, 
in  divers  statutes  where  the  word  persons  is  used,  it  has 
been  held  that  the  word  includes  corporations,  although 
this  is  a  much  larger  sense  than  the  word  bears  in  ordi- 
nary conversation. (6) 

§  699.  It  will  be  well  in  this  connection  to  advert  to 
another  pan  of  the  Aristotelian  definition  of  equity,  viz. 
"  the  correction  of  the  law."  It  must  be  considered,  that 
this  "  correctioii"  is  not  by  way  of  control  but  of  exposition. 
It  does  not  impugn  but  promotes  the  meaning  of  the  law. 
For  if  the  law,  understood  according  to  the  unquestion* 
able  intention  of  the  legislature,  has  descended  to  par- 
ticulars, has  described  the  very  subject-matter  under  con- 
sideration, it  cannot  be  said  in  such  a  case  to  be  defective, 
nor  in  such  case  is  there  any  room  for  equitable  con- 
struction, or  any  warrant  or  authority  for  that  kind  of 
judicial  redress,  although  the  court  may  indeed  doubt 
how  far  the  ordinances  of  a  particular  statute  are  conso- 
nant to  natural  equity;  yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
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to ea"(a)  is  the  popular  phrase  of  Ulpian,  in  a  case 
where  the  terms  were  sufficiently  explicit  to  exclude 
that  equitable  construction  which  reason  would  have 
otherwise  dictated. 

*  §  700.  Wooddeson  thus  illustrates  this  rule:  "By  an- 
other Roman  law,  a  minor  was  not  to  be  entrusted  with 
his  property  till  he  had  completed  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  guardian,  six  days  only  be- 
fore the  appointed  period,  transferred  to  his  ward  the 
management  of  his  estate,  who  squanders  the  patrimony 
by  profuse  misconduct,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  young 
heir  would,  during  those  six  days,  have  acquired  a  much 
greater  maturity  of  discretion ;  yet  Harmenopulus  writes, 
that  the  guardian  is  responsible  for  the  dissipated  wealth. 
The  law  is  sufficiently  explicit ;  there  is  no  unforeseen 
exigence  of  peculiar  circumstances ;  and  if  the  (pinion 
of  the  legislator  himself  could  be  demanded,  he  would 
probably  answer,  that  his  intention  was  to  prohibit,  and 
not  to  allow,  every  guardian  to  estimate  the  discretion  of 
his  ward."  "  A  judge  is  not  to  make  a  parade  of  greater 
humanity  than  the  law."(6)  It  seems  also,  that  the 
early  Athenians  entertained  a  general  notion  of  this  rule 
of  judicial  equity,  as  supplemental  to  their  written  laws. 
For  their  judges  were  sworn  to  administer  relief  accord- 
ing to  the  laws,  where  the  laws  were  particularly  «r- 
plicit ;  and  in  other  cases,  to  award  the  most  equitable 
sentence.  Although  these  general  principles,  thus  clearly 
expressed  by  the  early  ethical  and  judicial  writers,  were 
not  originally  used  in  reference  to  statutes,  strictly  so  to 
speak,  yet  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  progress  of  the  present 
chapter,  that  from  them,  have  been  borrowed  some  of 
the  important  general  rules  of  construction  which  are 


(a)  Dig.  xl.  ix.  12,  1. 

{b)  Nov.  Ixxx.  c.  10 ;  Thuc.  lib.  1,  c.  84. 
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now  adhered  to,  aod  laid  dowo  ia  our  most  modern  law 
reports. 

§  701.  lo  more  modern  times,  the  rule  seems  still  to 
prevail  that  statutes  are  maoy  times  to  receive  what  is 
termed  aa  equitable  construction — that  is,  a  construcUoo 
that  may  sometimes  seem  contrary  to  the  letter;  which 
rule  has  for  its  reason,  that  a  thing  within  the  iateotioa 
is  as  much  within  the  statute  as  if  it  were  in  the  letter, 
and  the  principle  is  still  recognized  that  this  rule  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  ancient  ground  that  the  lawgiver  could 
not  set  down  every  thing  in  express  terms,  so  as  to  meet 
the  varied  exigencies  of  human  affairs  ;  and  hence  courts, 
whenever  they  discover  a  thing  within  the  mischief 
which  it  was  the  intention  of  the  statute  to  remedy,  hold 
that  such  things  must  be  considered  as  within  the  sta- 
tute.(a)  So,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  case  arises 
which  it  is  clear  that  it  is  out  of  the  mischief  intended 
to  be  guarded  against— or,  in  other  words,  out  of  the 
spirit  of  the  statute — the  letter  of  the  statute  will  not 
be  deemed  so  unequivocal  as  to  elude  any  other  construc- 
tion.(A)  This  rule  obtained  in  a  case  in  the  courts  of 
New  York.(c)  The  statute  prohibited  any  sheriff  or 
other  officer,  to  whom  any  execution  should  be  directed, 
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person  in  his  own  name ;  but  in  fact,  as  it  was  claimed, 
for  the  deputy  who  owned  the  judgment,  and  were  sub- 
sequently deeded  to  him  by  tlie  purchaser.  It  was  coo- 
tended,  that  as  the  purchaser  was  trustee  of  the  deputy, 
and  purchased  the  lands  for  his  benefit,  the  purchase 
was  void.  Savage,  Ch.  J.  held,  although  the  purchase 
came  within  the  letter  of  the  act,  it  could  never  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  have  prevented  a 
deputy  sheriff,  when  plaintiff  in  an  execution,  from  bid- 
ding, in  order  to  secure  his  money.  The  object  was  to 
prevent  abuse,  that  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy  should  not 
be  allowed  to  become  purchasers  at  their  own  sales,  and 
thereby  be  induced  to  conduct  corruptly  in  relation  to 
them.  But  it  never  was  intended  to  place  those  persons 
in  a  worse  situation  than  others,  as  to  the  collection  of 
their  own  demands.  That  '^  whenever  the  intention  of 
the  makers  of  a  statute  can  be  discovered,  it  ought  to  be 
followed  with  reason  and  discretion  in  the  construction 
of  the  statute,  although  such  construction  seem  contrary 
to  the  letter  of  the  statute.  A  thing  which  is  within  the 
letter  of  a  statute,  is  not  within  the  statute,  unless  it  be 
within  the  intention  of  the  makers.(a)  If  from  the  view 
of  the  whole  law,  or  from  other  parts  in  pari  materia^ 
the  evident  intention  is  different  from  the  literal  import 
of  the  terms  employed  to  express  it  in  a  particular  part 
of  the  law,  that  intention  should  prevail  for  the  reason, 
that  in  fact,  is  the  will  of  the  legislature. (6) 

§  702.  Some  of  the  English  authorities  have  laid  down 
the  rule  that  all  acts,  private  as  well  as  general,  shall  be 
taken  bv  a  reasonable  construction.  Indeed,  in  tliis  coun- 
try  the  doctrine  has  obtained  that  an  instrument  no  less 


(a)  Bac.  Abr  Statute  I. ;  Peojile  v.  JJtica  Ins.  Co,  15  J.  R.  380  ;  Tht 
King  V.  Younge,  5  T.  R.  449 ;  Rex  v.  Cox,  2  Burr,  786 ;  Canal  Co.  r. 
Railroad  Co.  4  Gill  &  J.  6 ;  Plowden,  18  ;  3  B.  &  A.  266  ;  4  B.  d^  A.  213. 

(J)  The  linked  States  v.  Fisher,  2  Cranch,  399, 
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solemn  and  sacred  than  that  of  the  Tederal  constitution, 
and  that  too  on  a  question  of  power,  like  every  other 
grant,  must  have  a  reasonable  construction,  according  to 
the  true  import  of  its  terms ;  and  where  a  power  is  ex- 
pressly given  in  general  terms,  it  is  not  to  be  restrained 
to  particular  cases,  unless  that  construction  grows  out  of 
the  contract,  or  by  necessnry  implication,  for  the  reason 
that  the  constitution,  like  statutes,  necessarily  deals  in 
general  language.  It  was  impossible,  as  well  as  unauited 
to  the  purposes  of  the  people,  to  provide  for  minute  spe- 
cification of  power  in  this  great  charter  of  their  liber- 
ties.(o) 

§  703.  The  English  rule  is,  that  the  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  legislature  must  be  found  partly  from  the 
words  and  partly  from  the  mischief  which  the  statute 
was  intended  to  remedy;  as  that  in/en/ is  the  controlling 
principle,  sometimes  it  becomes  necessary  to  expound  it 
against  the  letter,  iu  order  to  preserve  the  interest.  As 
the  reasons  which  induced  the  law-makers  to  make  an 
act  which  took  away  or  altered  the  common  law,  is  the 
principal  thing  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
words  of  the  act  itself,  courts  may  in  doubtful  cases  en- 
large the  construction  of  an  act,  according  to  the  reason 
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must  undoubtedly  be  respected ;  and  where  the  whole 
context  of  the  law  demonstrates  a  particular  intent  in 
the  legislature  to  effect  a  certain  object,  in  that  case 
some  degree  of  implication  may  be  called  in  to  aid  that 
intent.(a)  But  this  rule  only  obtains  where  the  intent 
is  not  plain,  and  must  be  ascertained.(6)  The  intent 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  words,  and  where  the  intent  is 
apparent  on  the  face  of  the  act  ;(c)  where  there  is  no 
obscurity  in  the  meaning,  obscurity  must  never  be  crea- 
ted by  construction. (d)  The  supreme  court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  have  held,  "  It  is  undoubtedly  true  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  legisla- 
ture from  the  words  used  in  the  statute,  and  the  subject- 
matter  to  which  it  relates,  and  to  restrain  its  operation 
within  narrower  limits  than  its  words  import,  if  the  court 
are  satisfied  that  the  literal  meaning  of  its  words  would 
extend  to  cases  which  the  legislature  never  designed  to 
include  in  ]t.(e) 

§  705.  The  English  rule  adopted  by  ancient  authori- 
ties is,  that  no  statute,  when  the  letter  is  ambiguous, 
should  be  taken  by  equity  contrary  to  the  letter,  so  as 
to  maintain  a  thing  or  mischief  contrary  to  the  letter  or 
intent,  the  very  object  of  the  statute  being  to  toll  the 
mischief  or  inconvenience,  but  that  in  such  cases  it 
should  be  taken  in  the  letter  and  intent,  so  as  to  destroy 
the  mischief  or  inconvenience.(/)  As  the  necessity  of 
an  equitable  construction  originates  in  the  difficulty  of 
so  framing  a  statute  as  to  comprehend  and  provide  for 


(a)  Durrousseau  v.  United  States ^  6  Cranch,  307,  314. 
{b)  United  States  v.  Fisher^  2  Cranch,  358. 

(c)  7  Cranch,  62  ;  2  Pet.  662. 

(d)  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Co,  v.  Commissioners  of  Appeal^  3  Har- 
rison R.  72. 

{e)  Lessees  of  Brewer  yf.  Blougher,  14  Pet.  178. 
(/)  19  Vin.  527. 
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every  possible  case  within  its  scope  and  design  ;(a)  and 
as  the  words  of  the  law,  according  to  their  strict  and  lit- 
eral nieaoing,  may  in  a  particular  instance  lead  to  the 
subversion  of  the  intention  and  principles  of  it,  and  pro- 
duce manifest  injustice,  either  by  comprehending  cases 
to  which  its  principles  do  not  extend,  or  by  not  embra- 
cing cases  where  tlie  intention  of  it  was  to  give  relief,  an 
equitable  construction  must  sometimes  be  adopted.(6) 

§  70d.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  in  this  connection,  to  advert 
once  more  to  the  understanding  of  judicial  and  etiiical  wri- 
ters as  to  the  nature  of  equitable  construction,  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  to  be  carried,  and  the  rules  that  should 
govern  in  its  application.  To  this  end  the  pathway  of 
the  legal  student  may  be  somewhat  illuminated  by  lights 
derived  from  ancient  civil  law  writers,  as  well  as  by  the 
principles  evidently  deduced  therefrom  by  more  modem 
legal  writers,  and  expressed  in  judicial  decisions. 

§  706.  Grotius  seems  to  have  adopted  substantially 
the  definition  of  Aristotle  as  to  the  equity  required  in 
such  cases.  He  says :  "  Equity  is  an  accurate  interpreta- 
tioD  by  means  of  which  that  which  is  defective  in  the  law 
by  reason  of  two  general  terms,  whenever  it  is  perceived 
s  rectified."     Puffendorf's  explanation  of  this  definition 
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town  during  the  night,  a  man  opened  the  gates  at  night 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  troops  to  succor  the  town, 
when  they  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces  if  tbej  had 
been  suffered  to  remain  without  the  walls  until  morning. 
In  this  case  it  is  perfectly  clear,  although  the  act  was 
within  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  law-makers  never  could 
have  intended  that  this  law  should  apply  to  such  a 
case. 

§  707.  St.  Germain  says :  "  In  some  cases  it  is  neces- 
sary to  leave  the  words  of  the  law,  and  follow  that 
which  reason  and  justice  requireth,  and  to  that  intent 
equity  is  ordained ;  that  is  to  say,  to  temper  and  mitigate 
the  rigor  of  the  law,  and  so  it  appeareth  that  equity 
taketh  not  away  the  very  right,  but  only  that  which 
seemeth  to  be  right  by  tlie  general  words  of  the  law."(a) 
Domat  adopts  the  general  rule,  that  courts  should  not, 
in  the  construction  of  a  law,  mitigate  the  hardships  or 
rigor  of  it  whenever  it  is  evident  that  such  rigor  is  es- 
sential to  the  law  from  which  it  flows,  so  that  no  tem- 
perament can  be  applied  to  it  without  annulling  it(6) 
Domat  illustrates  this  principle  by  a  reference  to  those 
laws  which  require  certain  formalities  in  the  execution 
of  last  wills  and  testaments,  but  which  formalities  from 
the  happening  either  of  some  unforeseen  event,  or  through 
mistake  or  accident,  have  not  been  complied  with.  In 
such  case,  the  will  must  always  be  held  null,  whatever 
certainty  there  may  be  of  the  will  of  the  testator,  or 
however  favorable  the  contents  of  the  testament  may  be. 
The  principle  in  such  case  is  founded  upon  the  reason 
that  these  formalities  are  the  only  ways  which  the  law 
allows,  and  hence  the  rigor  of  the  law,  which  annuls 
wills  when  these  formalities  have  not  been  observed,  is 


(fl)  Doct.  and  Slud.  1,  c.  16. 

(b)  Domat's  Civil  Law,  b.  i.  tit.  i.  sec.  2,  p.  10.  IV. 
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required,  and  is  essential  to  the  law  itself,  founded  as  it 
is  upon  principles  of  public  policy,  wliicli  cannot  be  mit- 
igated without  subverting  those  principles,  and  quite 
annulling  the  law  itself  (u)  But  in  those  cases  where 
the  hardship  or  rigor  of  the  law  be  not  the  necessary 
consequence  of,  and  inseparable  from  it,  but  the  law  it- 
self may  have  effect,  by  an  interpretation  which  miti- 
gates its  rigor ;  courts  may,  as  the  spirit  of  the  law  re- 
quires, depart  from  the  rigor  which  the  letter  of  the  law 
seems  to  demand,  and  follow  rather  its  spirit  and  true 
intendment  rather  than  adhere  to  a  strict  and  rigid  inter- 
pretation.(6)  We  have  seen  that  he  is  of  the  opinion  that 
we  cannot  lay  down  any  general  rule  of  universal  appli- 
cation, either  that  the  rigor  of  a  law  ought  always  to  be 
followed  contrary  to  the  temperament  of  equity,  or  that 
it  ought  always  to  yield  to  equity.  For  this  reason,  the 
rigor  of  a  law  becomes  injustice  in  those  cases  where 
it  will  admit  of  an  equitable  construction,  and  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  a  just  rule  in  those  cases,  when  an  equit- 
able interpretation  would  destroy  or  annul  the  law 
itself 

§  708.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  according  to  this 
great  civilian,  "  the  rigor  of  the  law,"  must  be  taken 
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wfaieb  ahoidd  ever  be  kept  in  view,  m;^eMw  whenr  m 
eqaitable  interpretatioii  if  to  be  resorted  to.  •  HetUehi 
that  the  rule  of  an  equitable  ooDstmetion  mtadSMf  ufif 
plies  in  all  that  class  of  cases  where  the  words  ef  ibi 
law  do  not  expressly  comprehend  some  esses  whish 
ciaimoty  widiout  absurdly,  be  excepted  ftons  Ha  oper 
ration;  .    > 

4  '^^-  I*^  ^  ^^  commentaries  on  the  Fasdeeli^ 
says»  M  That  things  which  are  not  expressly  spectfed  bj 
the  law,  must  be  supplied  by  means  of  interpretation  by 
the  jurisdiction  of  judges,  proceediiy  on  tin  sainifliit 
meaning  of  the  law,  to  cases  similar  to  thoae  psofidai 
for  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  whenever.  th» 
principles  and  reason  of  the  law  apply^a)  -Bfr,  Shim 
ris  saysi  "  Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertamedef  ikf 
propriety  of  extending  the  words  of  a  statute  by  tnuilaMl 
construction  to  embrace  other  cases, — ocmveyMoesyNf 
times, — places, — persons, — and  things^— besides  liioet 
ccmteined  and  expressly  mentioned  in  the  act^  theve  em 
be  no  question  that  the  words  of  a  remedial  alatnto  aiv 
to  be  construed  largely  and  beoeficially,  so  as  to  suppress 
the  mischief  and  advance  the  remedy.  It  is  by  no  mesns 
unusual,  in  construing  a  remedial  statute,  to  extend  the 
enacting  words  beyond  their  natural  import  and  efiect^ 
in  order  to  include  cases  within  the  same  mischief."(6) 
Stephens  says,  '<  That  is  true  with  us  of  remedial  sta- 
tutes only,  which  Cicero  says  of  all  laws,  eas  ex  utilitaU 
communi  rum  ex  scriptiane,  qum  in  Uteris  est  interpre- 
teri."(c) 

§  710.  Lord  Erskine's  rule  was,  that  where  the  stiiet 


(a)  Domat,  4,  c.  iv.  prelim.,  sees.  1,  81,  LX.  ff.  de  leges,  I.  XIl.,Md.  L 
zzzii.  ff.  ad  4  Aquil.      Eng.  Constitutioo,  by  Bowyer,  28. 
{b)  Dwarris,  736 ;  2  Y.  &  J.  196.  , 

(c)  1  Steph.  Eloc.  L.  28. 
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letter  of  the  law  was  contrary  to  its  spirit  or  to  equity, 
judges  ought  not  so  much  to  regard  the  proper  or  re- 
ceived signification  of  the  words,  as  that  meaning  wbicli 
appeared  most  consonant  to  the  design  of  the  law.(a) 
And  he  bids  fairest  for  a  just  interpretation  who  keeps 
constantly  in  view,  the  mischiefs  or  defects  which  ex- 
isted in  the  former  laws  on  the  same  subject,  the  reme- 
dies which  the  statute  has  provided  to  cure  them,  how 
far  those  remedies  are  proper,  and  what  sense  appears 
the  most  consonant  to  the  subject-matter,  and  most 
agreeable  to  equity.(6) 

§  711.  An  inattentive  reader,  in  perusing  the  works 
of  some  elementary  writers,  might  be  led  from  their 
writings  to  suppose,  that  a  distinction  exists  between 
the  powers  of  a  court  of  equity  and  a  court  of  law  in 
the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  equitable  construction. 
But  it  will  be  found  no  such  distinction  exists.  We 
have  stated  the  rule  adopted  in  such  cases  in  a  previous 
chapter.(c)  We  have  shown  that  in  those  states  which 
have  separate  courts  of  law  and  equity,  the  same  rules 
of  construction  prevail  in  each ;  or  if  they  differ  it  is  only 
as  one  court  differs  from  another. 

§  712.  The  rule  of  an  equitable  construction  of  a  sta- 
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the  language  of  any  general  legislative  provision,  which 
is  intended  to  govern  in  future  cases,  can  be  made  so 
certain  and  explicit  as  not  to  admit  of  a  doubt  as  to  its 
proper  interpretation  or  legal  construction,  when  it  is 
afterwards  to  be  applied  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  some  cases,  which  may  arise  and  be  brought  before 
the  judicial  tribunals  in  reference  to  such  statutes.    For 
this  reason  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  establish  a 
system  of  legal  hermeneutics,  or  fixed  principles  of  inter- 
pretation, and  construction  of  legislative  enactments,  to 
ascertain  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  lawgiver.      For 
similar  reasons,  certain  fixed  rules  of  judicial  construc- 
tion are  resorted  to  by  courts  of  justice,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  proper  construction  to  the  terms  of  a  grant 
from  the  government,  or  from  a  private  person,  the 
meaning  of  a  testamentary  disposition,  or  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  words  which  parties  have  used  in  a  written 
contract.     Among  these  fixed  principles  or  rules  for  the 
interpretation  or  construction  of  statutes,  which  has  been 
adopted  in  this  country  and  England,  is  that  of  constru- 
ing the  statute  by  equity,  so  as  to  produce  neither  injus- 
tice nor  absurdity,  where  the  language  of  the  statute  is 
such  as  to  admit  of  different  interpretations  or  construc- 
tions,"    The  learned  chancellor  then  adopts  the  rule  of 
Lord  Eskine,  above  stated  by  us. 

§  713.  In  this  case,  the  question  arose  under  the  pro- 
visions of  1  R.  L.  1813,  p.  368,  sec.  81,  which  provided, 
that  when  any  building  or  buildings  in  the  city  of  \ew 
York  should  be  on  fire,  the  mayor,  with  the  concurrence 
of  two  aldermen,  might  direct  and  order  the  same,  or 
any  other  building  which  they  may  deem  hazardous,  to 
be  pulled  down  or  destroyed.  The  act  further  provided, 
that  upon  the  application  of  any  person  interested  in 
such  hidlding  so  pulled  down  or  destroyed,  to  the  mayor, 
recorder  or  any  two  aldermen  ;  it  made  it  their  duty  to 
call  a  jury  to  inquire  of  and  assess  the  damages  which 
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the  owner  of  such  buildiiv^t  or  any  person  having  any 
estate  or  interest  therdn,  had  sustained  by  the  pull- 
ing down  or  destroying  thereof.  During  the  great 
fire  in  December,  1835,  a  building  owned  by  Ru- 
fus  L.  Lord,  and  occupied  by  David  N.  Lord  as  ten- 
ant for  a  year  from  the  1st  May,  1835,  had  been  destroy- 
ed by  being  blown  up  by  the  order  of  the  mayor 
and  two  aldermen,  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  con- 
flagration. At  this  time  the  tenant,  D.  N.  Lord,  had  a 
large  amount  of  goods  in  the  building,  which  were  also 
destroyed  with  the  building.  The  tenant  applied,  under 
the  act,  for  a  jury,  who  assessed  the  damage  of  the  owner 
of  the  building  at  $7,168  50,  and  of  the  tenant  as  lessee, 
and  for  the  goods,  at  $156,374  80.  By  the  terms  of  the 
act,  the  damages  assessed  were  to  be  paid  by  the  city  in 
full  satisfaction  of  all  demands  of  such  persons,  by  rea- 
son of  the  pulling  down  and  destroying  of  the  building. 
The  main  question  involved  in  the  case  was,  whether, 
under  the  statute,  the  tenant,  who  did  not  own  the  build' 
ing,  was  entitled  to  the  indemnity  of  the  act.  The  su- 
preme court,  17  Wend.  285,  Bronson,  J.  dissenting,  had 
decided  he  was,  which  decision  was  under  review  in  the 
court  for  the  correction  of  errors.    This  case  affords  an- 
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presumed  that  they  did  not  intend  to  extend  this  protec- 
tion to  the  officers,  as  well  as  the  compensation  to  the 
individuals  whose  property  was  taken  or  destroyed,  to 
all  cases  of  destruction  which  were  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  a  correct  and  judicious  exercise  of  the  power 
expressly  given  by  the  statute.  The  terms  of  the  act  ap- 
peared sufficiently  broad  to  give  to  the  owner  or  lessee 
of  the  building  an  assessment  of  all  damages  he  had 
sustained  by  tiie  pulling  down  of  the  building,  vdthout 
giving  him  an  opportunity  to  remove  his  goods  there- 
from. In  such  cases  the  loss  of  the  goods  might  as  In- 
timately be  considered  as  damages  sustained  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  building  as  the  loss  of  the  building  itself. 
Both  were  equally  within  the  spirit  and  equity  of  the 
statute.  Thus,  by  an  equitable  construction,  he  gave  to 
the  tenant  the  benefit  of  this  act. 

§  714.  Although  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  judges, 
when  interpreting  the  law,  are  to  explore  the  intent  of 
the  legislature,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  the  construc- 
tion to  be  put  upon  an  act,  must  be  such  as  is  warranted, 
or  at  least  not  repugnant  to  the  words  of  the  act 
Where  the  object  of  the  legislature  is  plain,  and  the 
words  of  the  act  unequivocal,  courts  ought  to  adopt  such 
a  construction  as  will  best  effectuate  the  intention  of  the 
law-makers ;  but  they  must  not,  even  in  order  to  give 
effect  to  what  they  may  suppose  to  be  the  intention  of 
the  legislature,  put  upon  the  provision  of  a  statute  a  con- 
struction not  supported  by  the  words,  even  although  the 
consequences  should  be  to  defeat  the  object  of  tlie 
act.(a) 

§  715.  Where  the  legislature  have  used  words  of  plain 
and  definite  import,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  put  upon 
them  a  construction  which  would  amount  to  holding 


(a)  Rexv.  Slake  Damerel,  7  B.  &  C.  569  ;  Dwarris,  703. 
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that  the  legislature  did  not  mean  what  they  had  clearly 
expressed.  The  fittest  course  in  all  cases  where  the  io- 
tention  of  the  legislature  is  brought  in  question,  is  to  ad- 
here to  the  tcorda  of  tlie  statute,  construing  them,  accord- 
ing to  their  nature  and  import,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  stand  in  the  act.  rather  than  to  enter  upon  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  supposed  intention.(a)  Neither  are  courts 
to  presume  the  intention  of  the  legislature ;  but  they  are 
to  colled  them  from  the  words  of  the  act.  Dwarris  hath 
with  great  propriety  said,  "  This  is  the  true  sense  in 
which  it  is  80  often  imp-ressively  repeated,  that  judges 
are  not  to  be  encouraged  to  direct  their  conduct  '  by  the 
crooked  cord  of  discretion,  but  by  the  golden  metwand 
oftlie  law.'  "  That  is,  not  to  construe  statutes  by  equity 
out  of  the  words  of  the  act  or  irrespective  of  them,  but 
to  collect  the  sense  of  the  legislature  by  a  sound  inter- 
pretation of  the  language,  according  to  reason  and  gram- 
matical correctness.(6) 

§  716.  Great  caution  should  be  used  in  the  adoption 
and  application  of  an  equitable  construction,  lest  judges 
should  usurp  legislative  authority,  and  make,  instead  of 
expounding  statutes,  in  the  exercise  of  too  unlimited  ju- 
dicial construction.     In  modem  times,  both  in  this  coun- 
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the  British  judges  have  assumed  a  legislative  power,  and 
on  the  pretence  of  judicial  exposition,  have  in  fact  made 
a  great  portion  of  the  statute  law  of  the  kingdom.  Of 
these  rules  of  construction,  none  can  be  more  dangerous 
than  that  which  distinguishes  between  the  intent  and 
the  words  of  the  legislature,  which  declares  that  a  case 
not  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  shall  not  be  embraced  within  the 
operation  of  it,  although  it  is  clearly  witliin  the  words ; 
and  vice  versa,  that  a  case  within  the  meaning,  though 
not  within  the  words,  shall  be  embraced.  Sitting  in  an 
American  court,  he  should  always  deem  it  a  duty  to  con- 
form to  the  expression  of  the  legislature  to  the  letter  of 
the  statute,  when  free  from  ambiguity  and  doubt,  with- 
out indulging  in  speculation  either  upon  the  impropriety 
or  hardship  of  the  laws." 

§  718.  Mr.  Justice  Bronson,  in  his  dissenting  opinion 
in  the  case  of  T/ie  Mayor,  Sfc.  of  New  York  v.  Lord,(a) 
held,  that  very  great  license  had  sometimes  been  taken 
in  the  construction  of  statutes,  and  they  had  been  ex- 
tended by  equity  so  as  to  include  cases  which  seemed 
far  enough  from  the  declared  will  of  the  legislature.  It 
had  been  said,  **  Judges  have  liberty  and  authority  over 
laws,  especially  statute  laws,  according  to  reason  and 
best  convenience,  to  mould  them  to  the  truest  and  best 
use."(i)  And  this  was  said  for  the  purpose  of  justifying 
diverse  expositions  of  the  self  same  words  and  senten- 
ces. This,  he  thought,  was  occupying  dangerous  ground. 
He  agreed  that  we  might  go  beyond  the  letter,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  intent  of  the  law- 
makers, but  we  must  in  general  be  able  to  collect  that 
intent  from  the  statute  itself,  though  we  may  some- 
times resort  to  the  cause  or  occasion  of  its  enactment, 


(a)  17  Wend.  304.  (3)  Hob.  346. 
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for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  just  conclu8ion.(o)  We 
are  not  at  liberty  to  act  upoa  the  supposed  inteotiou  of 
the  I^islature. 

§  719.  In  the  case  of  Stone  el  al.  v.  The  Mayor  of 
Neiv  York,{b)  involving  the  construction  of  the  same 
statute  which  was  involved  in  the  case  of  Lord  t.  The 
Mayor  of  JVetc  York,  it  was  attempted  in  this  case,  to 
carry  the  construction  of  this  statute  so  far,  as  to  entitle 
the  lessee  of  a  building  destroyed  by  order  of  the  mayor, 
&c.,  to  recover  damages  for  merchandise  destroyed  (with 
the  building)  which  did  not  belong  to  the  lessee,  but  was 
the  property  of  others,  in  his  possession  as  a  factor,  or 
merely  on  storage.  But  the  court  for  the  correction  of 
errors  refused  to  do  so,  In  this  case,  in  a  prevailing 
opinion,  it  was  held,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  right  and 
duty  of  courts  to  give  to  a  statute  an  enlarged  construc- 
tion, even  in  direct  violation  of  the  language  used,  but 
according  to  tfae  probable  or  presumed  intention  of  the 
legislature,  had  been  maintained  and  applied  to  this  act. 
There  was  much  high  authority  for  ju(ticial  extension 
or  alteration  of  the  meaning  of  statutory  language,  in 
almost  as  great  a  latitude  as  had  been  contended  for  in 
this  case,  and  it  might  be  found  in  judicial  decisions  as 
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adhere  to  tliis  intention,  there  would  oilen  be  necessity 
for  great  latitude  of  interpretation.  This  arose  in  no 
small  degree  from  the  necessary  imperfection  of  human 
language,  and  the  various  senses  in  which  words  or 
phrases  were  used,  even  by  the  most  careful  writers* 
But  legislative  language  was  liable  to  greater  incongruity 
from  the  manner  in  which  acts  were  often  framed  in 
numerous  bodies,  where  amendments  by  one  band  were 
often  engrafted  upon  bills  prepared  by  others,  and  some- 
times with  a  different  intent  and  spirit.  Thus  statutory 
language  might  be  not  only  obscure  but  contradictory. 
Then  the  necessity  of  the  case  imposed  on  courts  the  duty 
of  gathering  the  intention  as  they  best  could,  from  the 
whole  legislative  expression  of  the  will  taken  together, 
and  not  from  single,  isolated,  or  detached  sentences. 
The  legitimate  power  of  judicial  construction  of  Ic^sla- 
tive  language,  beyond  or  contrary  to  its  accustomed 
meaning,  was  confined  to  cases  in  which  the  words  used 
were  either  doubtful  or  ambiguous  in  themselves,  or 
contrary  to  other  parts  of  the  same  act  and  its  avowed 
object,  or  else  to  some  clear,  well  settled  principle  of 
constitutional  right,  such  as  the  legislature  could  not  be 
presumed  to  have  meant  to  oppugn,  or  where  the  act 
would  not  have  been  valid  had  they  so  meant.  In  such 
cases,  especially  the  last,  the  adoption  of  unusual  and 
even  strained  senses  of  words  or  phrases,  had  often  been 
resorted  to,  and  this  seemed  justifiable,  so  long  as  the 
construction,  though  less  natural  and  obvious,  was  still 
within  some  reasonable  meaning  of  the  language  of  the 
statute.  If  courts  were  ever  authorized  to  go  beyond 
these  limits,  it  would  only  be  done  where  there  was 
some  acknowledged  rule  of  justice  or  right  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  statute,  to  which  its  provisions  failed  to 
give  effect.  Where  there  was  such  a  previous  right,  for 
securing  and  cnJorcing  of  which  no  legal  remedy  had 
beeen  provided,  and  where  it  could  be  enforced  by  statu- 
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tory  construction  without  injustice  to  other  parties,  such 
a  latitude  of  interpretation,  or  rather  of  application,  might 
be  regarded  as  a  strictly  judicial  act,  applying  a  general 
principle  of  justice  in  a  manner  pointed  out  and  approved 
by  the  l^slature  as  to  similar  subjects.  But  when  ft 
statute  rests  upon  legislative  discretion  alone,  or  judg- 
ment upon  public  policy,  then,  any  assumption  by  courts, 
varying,  abridging,  or  extending  the  clear  provisions  of 
a  statute,  upon  the  ground  of  carrying  out  the  policy  or 
intention  of  the  enacting  body,  appeared  to  be  a  usur- 
pation of  power,  transgressing  the  fixed  boundaries  be- 
tween the  judicial  and  legislative  authority.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  policy  or  excuse  in  other  countries 
or  in  older  times,  for  such  bold  construction  or  alteration 
of  legislative  language,  with  us  it  was  in  hostility  to  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  our  republican  institutions,  which 
aimed  at  laying  open  to  every  citizen,  as  far  as  possible 
a  knowledge  of  his  duty  and  his  right.  The  statute 
books,  and  the  laws  of  our  annual  legislation  would  be- 
come, under  such  an  arbitrary  system  of  determination, 
not  merely  a  sealed  book  to  the  private  citizen,  or  the 
inferior  magistrate,  but  they  were  calculated  to  lead  into 
constant  error,  when  the  language  of  the  legislative,  even 
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equity  of  the  statute,  and  it  is  much  safer  and  better  to 
rely  on  and  abide  by  the  plain  words,  although  the  l^s- 
lature  might  possibly  have  provided  for  other  cases^  had 
their  attention  been  directed  to  it."  Butler,  Justice,(a) 
says,  "  we  are  bound  to  take  an  act  of  parliament  as 
they  have  made  it ;  a  castis  omissus  can  in  no  place  be 
supplied  by  a  court  of  law,  for  that  would  be  to  make 
laws.(6) 

§  721.  The  plain  and  literal  meaning  of  the  language 
of  a  statute  should  never  be  departed  from,  unless  there 
be  strong  evidence  that  the  meaning  of  those  who  framed 
it  was  different  from  that  which  its  language  imports.(c) 
It  seems  that  other  judges  in  England  have  not  been 
insensible  to  the  dangerous  consequences  of  the  appli- 
cation of  tliis  rule.  Chief  Justice  Willis,  in  one  case, 
held,  that  where  the  words  of  an  act  are  doubtful  and 
uncertain,  in  such  case  it  was  proper  to  inquire  what 
was  the  intention  of  the  legislature ;  but  that  it  was  very 
dangerous  for  judges  to  branch  out  too  far,  in  exploring 
into  the  intent  of  the  legislature,  when  they  have  ex* 
pressed  themselves  in  plain  words.(rf)  Indeed,  this 
opinion  has  become  so  prevalent  in  England,  it  is  said 
that  recently  English  judges  frequently  observe,  in  an- 
swer to  remarks  of  counsel,  that  the  legislature  intended 
so  and  so — that  they  had  not,  in  the  particular  statute 
then  under  consideration,  so  expressed  themselves,  and 
therefore  the  maxim  applies  (piodvolintnon  dixit.  Chief 
Justice  Denman(e)  declared,  that  where  he  found  the 
words  of  a  statute  perfectly  clear,  he  should  adhere  to 
them.     Lord  Tenterden,  in  one  case,  also  says:  "Our 


(a)  1  Term  R.  52. 

(b)  See  also  per  Bronson«  J.,  17  Wend.  304. 

(c)  Clark  V.  People,  26  Wendell,  599. 

(d)  Plowden,  57. 

(e)  4  Npville  A  Manning,  460, 
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decision  may  perhaps,  in  this  particular  case,  operate  to 
defeat  the  object  of  the  statute,  but  it  is  better  to  abide 
by  this  consequence  than  to  put  upon  it  a  construction 
not  warranted  by  the  words  of  the  act,  in  order  to  carry 
out  what  we  may  suppose  to  be  the  intent  of  the  legisla- 
ture."(a)  In  another  case  the  same  learned  judge  said : 
"  The  words  may  probably  go  beyond  the  intention,  but  if 
they  do,  it  rests  with  the  legislature  to  make  an  alteration. 
The  duty  of  the  court  is  only  to  construe  and  give  effect 
to  the  pro  vision. "(6)  Mr.  Justice  Aahurst,  in  a  judgment 
on  the  game  laws,'  has  said :  "  It  is  safer  to  adopt  what 
the  legislature  have  actually  said.  The  heir  apparent 
may  have  qualified  upon  the  supposition  that  the  esquire 
was  so  already.  I  cannot  suppose  it  was  their  intention 
to  exclude  the  father,  but  in  fact  they  have  done  it."(c) 
§  722.  In  a  case  of  goods  forfeited  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  in  an  action  charging  the  sberiiT  of  the  county 
palatine  of  Durham  with  having  removed  the  goods  of 
a  tenant  from  the  premises  in  his  occupation,  without 
having  paid  the  landlord  one  half  year's  rent  then  due, 
according  to  the  form  of  the  statute  of  8  Anne,  c.  14, 
Lord  Tenterden  said :  "  The  process  under  which  the 
sherifT  seized  and  sold  the  goods  in  question,  was  not 
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tainly  think  that  the  present  case  comes  within  the  mis- 
chief intended  to  be  remedied  by  the  statute  of  8  Anne, 
c.  14,  sec.  1,  and  I  should  have  been  better  satisfied  if  it 
could  be  brought  within  the  fair  construction  of  the 
words  of  that  enactment.  But  I  think  we  should  be  at- 
tributing too  comprehensive  a  meaning  to  the  words  of 
the  statute.  Uoiroyed,  J.  said:  ''This  case  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  contemplated  by  the  legislature, 
although  it  may  perhaps  be  within  the  mischief  which 
they  intended  to  remedy  by  8  Anne,  c.  14."(a)  Mr. 
D warris  says :  "  The  result  is,  that  to  bring  a  case  within 
the  statute,  it  should  be  not  only  within  the  mischief 
contemplated  by  the  legislature,  but  also  within  the 
plain,  intelligible  import  of  the  words  of  the  act  of  par- 
liament."(6) 


(a)  Brandling  ▼.  Barrington,  6  B.  &  C.  475. 
{b)  D warris,  711. 
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CHAFrER  XVII. 

OF  EQUITABLE  CONSTBUCTIOK  OP  PENAL  STATUTES. 

§  723.  1h  the  preceding  chapter  we  considered  (he 
doctrine  of  equitable  construction  gCDerally.  In  the 
next  succeeding  chapter  we  shall  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  rules  of  construction  which  prevail  in  re- 
ference  to  penal  statutes.  The  design  of  the  present 
chapter  will  be  to  consider  how  far  equitable  construc- 
tion may  be  applied  to  penal  statutes.  We  start  with 
the  position,  that  as  a  general  rule,  penal  statutes  are  to 
be  construed  strictly.  A  penal  statute  is  one  which  im- 
poses a  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  the  doing  or  omitting  to 
do  a  given  act.  By  penal  statutes,  strictly  speaking,  are 
meant  not  only  such  as  impose  a  penalty  or  forfeiture  on 
such  as  transgress  the  provisions  therein  contained,  but 
also  such  as  give  a  summary  remedy  in  derogation  of 
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very  justly  remarked  by  an  English  jurist,  that  if  these 
rules  are  violated,  the  fate  of  accused  persons  is  decided 
by  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  judges,  and  not  by  the  ex- 
press authority  of  law.(a)  It  is  not,  however,  always 
true  that  all  statutes  of  a  penal  character  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  exclusively  penal,  for  a  penal  statute  may  also 
be  a  remedial  law,(6)  or  it  may  be  penal  in  one  part  and 
remedial  in  another.(c) 

§  724.  In  the  application  of  the  rules  of  constructioD 
to  statutes  which  partake  of  this  two-fold  character,  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  keep  this  distinction  io  view,  and 
to  discriminate  between  the  parts  of  a  statute  which  are 
penal  and  those  which  are  remedial.  It  has  been  said 
that  in  England  an  act  of  parliament  that  only  gives  a 
remedy  to  the  party  aggrieved,  shall  not  be  construed  as 
a  penal  statute.(c2) 

§  725.  Another  limitation  of  the  rule  that  penal  star 
tutes  are  to  be  construed  strictly,  should  also  be  ob* 
served,  which  is,  that  while  they  are  to  be  strictly  con- 
strued, yet  they  are  not  to  be  construed  so  strictly  as  to 
defeat  the  obvious  intention  of  the  legislature,  and  the 
words  are  not  to  be  so  narrowed  down  as  to  exclude 
cases  which  those  words,  in  their  ordinary  adaptation,  or 
in  that  sense  in  which  the  legislature  obviously  used 
thein,  would  comprehend. (e)  But  in  order  to  au- 
thorize a  detemination  that  a  case  is  within  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislature,  the  language  used  must  clearly 
authorize  the  construction.  For  it  would  be  an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  and  unjust  rule  to  carry  the  principle, 
that  a  case   that  is  within  the  mischief  of  a  statute  is 


(a)  Best,  J.  Fletcher  v.  Lord  Sanders,  3  Bing.  580  ;  1  Slev.  Elec.  L.  2?. 
(h)  3  Wils.  126. 

(c)  Day,  702. 

(d)  1  Wils.  folio,  412  ;  see  also  Black.  R.  1226. 

(e)  The  United  States  ▼.  Wiltbcrger,  6  Wheat.  76  to  91. 
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within  its  provisions,  so  far  as  to  punish  a  crime  not 
enumerated  within  the  statute,  because  it  was  of  equal 
atrocity,  or  of  a  kindred  character  with  those  named  in 
the  act,  or  to  apply  a  penal  statute  to  previous  acts,  un- 
less such  construction  was  unavoidable  from  the  lan- 
guage U8ed.(a)  Hence  the  rule  that  penal  statutes  are 
to  be  construed  strictly,  means  simply  this — that  they 
ought  not  to  be  extended,  by  their  spirit  or  equity,  to 
other  offences  than  those  which  are  clearly  prescribed 
and  provided  for.  But  this  rule  does  not  prevent  an  in- 
quiry by  the  court  into  the  intention  of  the  legislature.(6) 
No  court  ought  to  conjecture  that  an  act  not  expressly 
forbidden,  and  which  is  in  itself  innocent,  might  be  a  pre- 
liminary step  to  a  violation  of  the  law,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  be  punished,  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  legis- 
lative intention  ;  such  a  construction  would  transcend  the 
powers  of  a  court,  and  would  be  creating  instead  of  ap- 
plying a  rule  already  made.(c)  ^ 

§  726.  The  rule  that  penal  statutes  are  to  be  con- 
strued strictly  when  they  act  on  the  offender,  and  inflict 
a  penalty,  admits  of  some  other  qualifications.  In  the 
construction  of  statutes  of  this  description,  it  has  onen 
been  held  that  the  plain  and  manifest  intention  of  the 
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felony  to  steal  any  bank  notes.  On  an  indictment  un- 
der this  act,  it  has  been  adjudged  felony  to  steal  one  bank 
note.  Viner  says :  '^  The  rule  that  penal  statutes  most 
be  construed  strictly,  may  be  adopted  with  this  qualifi- 
cation,  '^  that  it  does  not  apply  to  those  cases  where  the 
object  of  the  statute  is  to  prevent  a  general  miiddrf^  al- 
though it  may  be  held  good  in  cases  of  laws  that  aie 
penal  as  to  particular  persons,  but  not  if  made  for  the 
public  good  and  the  peace  and  safety  of  tlie  realm  f(a) 
and  this  qualification  of  the  rule  seems  to  have  been  re- 
cognized,  in  principle,  in  the  decision  of  our  own  courts 
in  several  cases.  In  Sickles  y«  Sharp^  hereafter  referred 
to,  it  was  distinctly  recognized.  Woodworth,  Justice, 
in  the  case  of  The  People  y.  Bartofwjljji)  says,  ^'That 
although  a  penal  statute  is  to  be  construed  strictly,  the 
court  are  not  to  disregard  the  plain  intent  of  the  legisla* 
ture.  Among  other  things,  it  is  well  settled  that  a  sta- 
tute which  is  made  for  the  good  of  the  public  ou^t,  al- 
though pencd^  to  receive  an  equitable  construction.  In 
Vaugh.  179,(c)  the  rule  is  also  recognized  that  statutes 
that  are  made  for  the  public  good  are  to  be  so  expanded 
as  to  attain  their  end." 

§  727.  In  the  case  of  the  Schooner  Ifarriei,(d)  Mr. 
Justice  Story  laid  down  the  rule,  that  penal  statutes 
were  to  be  construed  strictly,  and  cases  within  the  like 
mischiefs  are  not  to  be  drawn  within  a  clause  imposing 
a  prohibition  or  forfeiture,  unless  the  words  clearlj  com- 
prehend the  case ;  yet  all  the  provisions  thereof  must  be 
taken  together,  and  interpreted  according  to  the  import 
of  the  words,  and  not  by  the  mere  divisions  into  sections, 
so  as  to  give  effect  to  the  object  and  intent  of  the  statute. 
And  that  all  statutes  relating  to  the  same  subject*matter 


(a)  19  Vin,  621.  (c)  1  Strange,  853, 358. 

{b)  6  Cow.  R.  293.  {d)  1  Story,  355. 
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•re  to  be  interpreted  together,  and  such  a  construction  is 
to  be  giren  to  them,  consistent  with  the  words,  as  will 
avoid  the  mischief  and  promote  the  object  and  policy 
oontcmplated  by  tbe  statute.  If  a  clause  is  found  in  one 
•ectioD,  which  in  its  general  language  and  import  is 
equally  as  applicable  to  other  sections  and  provisions  of 
the  same  act,  as  it  is  to  the  very  Bcction  in  which  it  is 
found ;  if  the  main  objects  of  those  sections,  and  the  true 
intent  and  policy  of  the  act  will  be  best  promoted,  by 
reading  it  as  applicable  to  all  those  sections,  and  if  fur< 
ther  mischiefs  equally  within  the  scope  of  the  statute, 
would  be  thereby  prevented,  and  upon  a  different  con- 
•truetioa  those  mischiefs  would  be  left  without  redress, 
tiiere  is  certainty  very  strong  ground  to  say,  that  tbe 
clause  ought  to  be  so  construed  as  to  suppress  the  mi»- 
chief,  and  not  to  promote  or  protect  them.  Where  the 
language  was  appropriate,  it  should  be  construed  as  in- 
tended to  include  them.  Where  the  public  mischief 
was  the  same,  and  tbe  words  were  sufficient  to  cover 
■U  tbe  cases,  it  would  be  against  all  just  rules  of  inter- 
pretation to  confine  tbe  language  to  one  case  only. 
'  §  728.  In  another  case  the  same  judge  laid  down  the 
rule  thus :  "  We  are  undoubtedly  bound  to  construe 
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their  operation  a  case,  also  fully  within  the  roisdwel 
which  tbc  legislature  desifroed  to  remedy-  la  rdt-rtlKI 
to  the  tli)ctrinc  that  penal  statutes  are  to  bo  cuoctnj 
strictly,  the  !>aiTic  learned  jud^,  iu  another  caae,4J| 
*>  1  agree  to  this  rule  in  its  true  and  sober  sense,  snildSI 
is,  thnt  penal  statutes  are  not  to  be  enlai^ed  by  impUca' 
lioti,  or  extended  to  cases  not  obviously  within  tbei 
words  or  purport.  But  where  the  words  are  gaitni 
and  include  vmrious  cla8>)es  of  persons,  I  know  of  dd  u- 
thorily  which  would  justify  tlie  court  in  restricting  iam 
to  one  class,  or  in  giving  them  the  narrowest  interpreti 
tion,  where  the  mischief  which  is  to  be  redressed  b?  lb 
statute  is  equally  applicable  to  all  of  them.  And  wba 
a  word  is  used  in  a  statute,  which  has  various  know 
Bignifications,  I  know  of  no  rule  that  requires  the  am 
to  adopt  one  in  preference  to  another,  siinply  becaoH] 
is  more  restrained,  if  the  objects  of  the  statute  cqaij 
apply  to  the  largest  and  broadest  sense  of  the  word-  S 
short,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  proper  course  in  i 
these  cases  is,  to  search  out  and  follow^  the  true  inW 
of  the  legislature,  and  to  adopt  that  sense  of  the  woid 
which  harmonizes  best  witli  the  context,  and  promoU 
in  the  fullest  manner,  the  apparent  policy  and  objecl 
of  the  legislature.  Tbe  most  restricted  sense,  then,  i 
not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  adopted  as  the  tro 
sense  of  the  statute,  unless  it  best  harmonizes  with  li 
context,  and  stands  best  with  the  words  and  with  Ih 
mischief  to  be  remedied  by  the  enactment.(a) 

§  7^9.  The  case  last  cited,  arose  under  an  indictnicu 
against  the  master  of"  a  ship  for  having  from  malice,  an 
without  justifiable  cause,  on  the  high  seas,  beaten  an 
imprisoned  one  J.  B.,  one  of  the  crew,  against  the  sO 
tule  3d  March,  1835,  c.  40,  sec.  5.    The  third  sectio 


fa)  The  United  Slalet  t,  Winn,  3  Sumaer,  ai  l. 
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of  the  statute  provided,  "  Tbat  if  any  master  or  other 
officer  of  any  American  ship  or  vessel  od  the  high  seas, 
or  within  any  other  waters  within  the  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  shall  from 
malice^  hatred,  or  revenge,  and  without  any  justifiable 
cause,  beat,  wound  or  imprison,  any  one  or  more  of  the 
crew  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  withhold  from  them  suit- 
able food  and  nourishment,  or  inflict  upon  them  any  cruel 
or  unusual  punishment,  every  such  person  so  offending 
aball,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding, &C.,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding,  &c.,  or 
by  both  according  to  the  nature  and  aggravation  of  the 
offence."  The  question  presented  for  the  consideration 
of  the  court  was,  whether  the  offence  when  committed 
by  the  master  upon  the  chief  or  other  officer  of  the  ship, 
was  an  offence  within  the  purview  or  intent  of  the  sta- 
tute. In  other  words,  whether  the  word  "  crew,"  in  the 
section,  was  used  in  contradistinction  to  other  officers  of 
the  ship,  and  so  including  the  common  seamen  or  mari- 
ners only,  or  whether  the  word  "  crew,"  in  the  sense  of 
the  statute,  embraced  all  the  officers  except  the  master, 
as  well  as  the  common  mariners.  It  was  held  that  it 
did  include  all  except  the  master.    Mr.  Justice  Story, 
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the  enactment  Now  in  examining  our  laws  upon  maii^ 
time  subjects,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  word  '  crew'  is 
used  sometimes  in  the  general  sense  above  stated,  and 
sometimes  in  other  senses  more  limited  and  restrained. 
It  is  sometimes  used  to  comprehend  all  persons  com- 
posing the  ship's  company,  including  the  master ;  8ome> 
times  to  comprehend  the  officers  and  common  seamen, 
excluding  the  master ;  and  sometimes  to  comprehend  the 
common  seamen  only,  excluding  the  master  and  officers. 
But  in  these  two  last  clauses,  I  think  upon  close  exam- 
ination it  will  be  found,  that  the  context  always  contains 
language  which  explains  and  limits  the  general  to  tht 
particular  sense."  After  referring  to  other  provisions  of 
the  statute,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true  senst 
of  the  word  as  intended  by  the  legislature,  he  says: — 
"  Upon  the  whole,  after  much  deliberation  upon  the  sub- 
ject, I  adhere  to  the  construction  which  was  stated  to 
the  jury  at  the  trial.  I  think  the  word  '  crew'  was  in- 
tended to  include  the  officers  as  well  as  the  common 
seamen ;  and  that  the  section  uses  the  word  as  equiva- 
lent to  ship's  company.  In  this  view  it  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  it  is  in  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the 
act;  and  for  purposes  equally  important  to  the  due  pro- 
tection of  all  engaged  in  the  maritime  service,  and  equally 
necessary  for  the  safety  and  security  of  the  voyage." 

§  730.  It  has  been  held,  that  courts  are  not  to  narrow 
the  construction  of  penal  statutes,  but  are  to  give  effect 
as  near  as  mny  be,  to  the  plain  meaning  of  words,  and 
where  they  are  doubtful  they  are  to  adopt  the  sense  that 
best  harmonizes  with  the  context,  and  the  apparent  po- 
licy and  object  of  the  legislature.(a)  In  the  case  of  Rex 
v.  27i6  Inhabitants  of  Hodnett,(b)  it  was  held,  that  bas- 


(fl)  Pik€  T.  Jenkins,  12  N.  H.  R.  366. 
{b)  1  D.  &  E.  96. 
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tards  were  within  the  meaning  of  the  marriage  act,  26 
Geo.  2,  c.  33,  which  required  the  conseot  of  the  father, 
guardian,  or  mother,  to  the  marriage  of  peraons  under 
age,  who  are  not  married  by  banns ;  and  that  there  was  - 
DO  reason  to  except  illegitimate  children,  for  they  were 
within  the  mischiefs  intended  to  be  remedied  by  the  act. 
Buller,  Justice,  in  that  case  said :  "  It  is  not  true  that 
the  court,  in  the  exposition  of  penal  statutes,  are  to  Dar* 
row  the  construction.  We  are  to  look  to  the  words  in  ttie 
first  instance,  and,  where  they  are  plain,  we  are  to  de- 
cide on  them.  If  they  be  doubiful,  we  are  then  to  hare 
recourse  to.  the  subject-matter;  but  at  all  events  it  is 
only  a  secondary  rule,  ^iow  these  words  are  very  gene- 
ral. The  act  speaks  of  all  persons,  except  under  par- 
ticular  circumstances.  Then  does  this  come  within  any 
of  the  exceptions  1  If  it  do  not,  it  falls  under  the  general 
r^ulalions  established  by  the  act.  Besides,  the  rule 
that  a  bastard  is  nuUiusJilius,  applies  only  to  the  case  of 
inheritances ;  it  was  so  considered  by  Lord  Coke."  Mr, 
Justice  Woodbury,  in  commenting  upon  the  rule  that 
penal  statutes  are  to  be  construed  strictly,  says ;  "  But 
this  rule  of  construction,  if  we  recur  to  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  founded,  appears  often  to  have  been  misap< 
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penal,  not  including  such  as  inflict  corporeal  punii 
ment,  the  offender  has  often  less  at  stake.  Without  su 
a  construction  too,  this  class  of  statutes  become  almc 
a  dead  letter,  prosecutions  are  a  niockery,  and  malefs 
tors  encouraged.''(a)  In  PowUers  cas€^{li)  Lord  Cdi 
observes:  ''It  is  frequent  in  our  books,  that  penal  si 
tutes  have  been  taken  by  intendment,  to  the  end  tb 
should  not  be  illusory,  but  should  take  effect  accordij 
to  the  express  intention  of  the  makers  of  the  act;"  ai 
in  Plowden,(c)  ''  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  justic 
that  though  things  which  do  not  come  within  the  woi 
'of  penal  statutes,'  shall  not  be  taken  by  equity,  ^y 
the  words  of  them  may  be  construed  beneficially,  aca 
ding  to  the  intent  of  the  makers  thereof.  It  is  also  « 
the  rule  that  penal  statutes  are  to  be  construed  strict! 
when  they  act  upon  the  offender  and  inflict  a  penall 
admit  of  some  qualifications.  In  construction  of  statute 
of  this  description,  it  has  been  often  held,  tliat  tbe  p/ai 
and  manifest  intention  of  the  l^islature,  ought  to  be  n 
garded ;  a  statute  which  is  penal  to  some  persons,  pr 
vided  it  is  beneficial  generally,  may  be  equitably  coi 
strued  ;  even  in  cases  of  felony  courts  have  regarded  ll 
intention  of  the  le^islature/'((/) 

§  731.  It  has  also  been  held  that  revenue  laws  f 
the  prevention  of  fraud,  for  the  suppression  of  a  publ 
wrong,  or  lo  etl'oct  a  public  good,  are  not,  in  a  stri 
sense,  penal  acts,  although  they  impose  a  penalty,  b 
ought  to  be  so  construed  as  most  effectually  to  accon 
plish  the  intention  of  the  legislature  in  passing  them,  ii 
stead  of  being  construed  strictly  in  favor  of  the  defent 
ant.(t')     So,  too,  statute  against   frauds  are  general! 


(a)  Fairbanks  v.  The  Town  of  Antrim,  2  N.  II.  R.  105. 

(h)  11  Co.  31. 

(r)  Pago  86. 

{(I)  SicUes  V.  Sharp,  13  J.  H.  l!)ft. 

(<■)   Taylor  ct  al.  v.  The  United  Stales,  3  How.  R.  J  97. 
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considei^ed  as  remedial,  and  are  to  be  liberallj  and  bene- 
ficially expounded.  This  rule  has  sometimes  been  thought 
contradictory  lo  the  rule  we  have  been  considering,  as 
most  of  these  statutes  are,  in  their  consequences,  peual. 
There  is  aa  important  distinction,  however,  which  should 
be  taken  into  consideration,  that  where  the .  statute  acts 
upon  the  offender  and  inflicts  a  penalty,  such  as  impri- 
sonment or  fine,  it  is  in  this  respect  penal,  and  the  old 
authorities  were  that  it  must  be  construed  strictly.(a) 
Bat  where  it  acts  upon  the  ofTeDce,  as  by  setting  aside 
the  Traudulent  transaction,  in  this  respect  it  is  remedial. 
The  rule  that  statutes  against  Crauds,  when  they  operate 
upon  the  offence,  are  to  be  liberally  construed,  ao  as  to 
avoid  the  transaction,  is  recognized  in  otiier  case8.(6) 

§  732.  Although  statutes  which  are  made  with  tlie 
view  of  providing  for  divesting  one  of  his  estate,  are  to 
be  construed  with  the  game  degree  of  strictness  as  are 
penal  statutes,  yet  it  has  been  held,  in  construing  sta- 
tutes giving  powers  which  are  to  be  applied  to  great  pub- 
lic objects,  depending  for  their  success  upon  the  judgment 
of  ^he  officers  entrusted  with  their  execution,  and  in  whom 
there  must  of  necessity  be  large  discretionary  power,  the 
interpretation  should  be  liberal.    But  tliia  rule  has  been 
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a  general  rule,  to  receive  a  strict  construction,  and  oourts 
have  no  rii^^ht  to  extend  tliein  beyond  the  plain  meaniog 
of  the  words,(a)  yet  even  in  these  cases,  as  in  cases  of 
penal  statutes,  the  evident  intent  of  the  legislature  ought 
not  to  be  departed  from  by  a  too  forced  or  over  con- 
strained c(^nstruction.(fr) 

§  TXi.  By  penal  statutes,  strictly  speaking,  are  meant, 
as  we  have  seen,  such  as  impose  a  penalty  or  forfeiture oo 
such  as  transgress  the  provisions  of  them.  It  by  no  means 
follows,  liowever,  that  every  statute  wherein  a  penalty  or 
forfeiture  is  annexed  to  an  act  or  an  omission  to  act  is  i 
penal  act,  as  a  penal  statute  may  be  penal   in  one  part 
and  yet  be  a  remedial  law  in  another.(c)     Very  diffeicDt 
rules  of  construction  may  prevail  ivhen  interpretation  ii 
to  be  applied  to  a  statute  of  this  two-fold  character,  from 
that  which  would  be  applied  to  one  solely  of  a  penal  nar 
ture.     Hence   it  always  becomes  a  matter  of  inquiiT 
which  particular  provision  of  a  statute  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  penal  or  of  a  remedial  law.     The  rule  gene- 
rally stated  in  a  previous  section  obtains   that  a  statute 
w^hich  only  gives  a  remedy  to  a  party  aggrieved,  byway 
of  increased  or  aggravated  damages,  is  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  penal  law.(r/) 

§  7^)1.  The  distinction  between  a  statute  whoUv  penal 
and  one  which  is  ])artly  j)enal  and  partly  remedial,  is 
important,  inasmuch  as  tlie  same  words  in  the  same  sta- 
tute liave  in  some  instances  been  held  to  bear  a  difterenl 
determination,  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  suit  in 
whicli  tlie  rule  of  construction  was  to  be  applied.  Thus, 
under  the  statute  of  the  9th  Arme,  ch*  14,  against  gam- 
ing,  which  enacts  that  if  any  person  shall  lose,  at  aay 
one  time  or  sitting,  .tlO,  and  shall  pay  it  to  the  winner, 


(a)  Vaugh.  179  ;  4  Bing.   183.  (c)   1  WiU.  126;  Day,  702. 

(h)  u  Pel.  R.  164  ;  8  Mod.  63,  (/f)  1  WiU.  pan  1,  fol    115. 
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he  may  recover  it  back  in  three  months ;  and  if  the  loser 
should  not,  within  that  time  sue  for  it,  any  other  person 
may  sue  for  it  and  treble  value  besides;  the  judges  held,  in 
a  case  where  ao  action  was  brought  by  the  loser  to  recover 
fourteen  guineas,  which  had  been  won  and  paid  after  a 
continuance  at  play,  except  at  an  intermission  during 
dinner,  that  the  statute  was  remedial  so  far  as  to  prevent 
the  effects  of  gaming  without  inflicting  a  penalty,  and 
therefore  in  this  action  they  would  consider  it  one  time 
or  sitting.  But  if  the  action  had  been  for  the  penalty, 
they  would  have  construed  it  strictly,  and  held  that  the 
money  had  been  won  at  two  sittings.  The  same  princi- 
pie  has  been  recognized  in  this  country.  Thus,  in  Bot' 
nahuB  Palmer  v.  The  Ptesidenl,  4rc.  of  York  £ank,(a)  in 
an  action  by  an  individual  under  a  statute  which  gave  to 
the  party  injured  four  times  as  much  damages  as  is  al- 
lowed by  law  for  the  detention  of  the  debt,  although  it 
was  penal  in  its  nature,  as  the  damages  are  given  to  the 
party  injured,  who  ought  to  recover  a  just  debt,  to  which 
the  incurred  damages  were  made  an  incident ;  a  suit, 
therefore,  was  not  to  be  r^arded  as  properly  a  penal 
suit,  the  statute  being  a  remedial  law.(6) 

S  735.  Chancellor  Kent(c)  recognizes  this  distinction, 
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must  be  construed  strictiy.(a)  But  where  it  acts  upon 
the  offence,  as  by  setting  aside  the  fraudulent  transac- 
tion, in  this  respect  it  is  remedial,  and  should  be  con- 
strued liberally." 

§  736.  A  statute  which  1%  purely  remedial  ought  al- 
ways to  receive  such  a  construction  as  to  suppress  the 
fraud  or  mischief,  and  so  as  to  attain  its  ends,  for  such  a 
construction  is  for  the  furtherance  of  justice. (6)  It  is 
by  no  means  unusual,  in  construing  such  a  statute,  to 
extend  the  enacting  words  beyond  their  natural  import, 
in  order  to  include  cases  in  the  same  mischief.  An  En- 
glish author  lays  down  the  rule,  that  whatever  doubts 
may  be  entertained  of  the  propriety  of  extending  the 
words  of  a  statute  by  equitable  construction,  to  embrace 
cases,  conveyances,  times,  places,  persons  and  things, 
besides  those  expressed  in  the  act,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  words  of  a  remedial  statute  are  to  be 
construed  largely,  so  as  to  suppress  the  mischief  and  ad- 
vance the  mischief.(c)  Professor  Dane  admits  this  rule, 
and  assigns,  as  a  reason  therefor,  that  this  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  the  subtle  delays  and  evasions  for  private 
advantage,  and  to  give  life  and  strength  to  the  remedy, 
according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  makers 
of  the  law  pro  bono  puhlico,{d) 

§  737.  Chancellor  Walworth,  in  the  case  of  Cole  v. 
Savage,{c)  applied  this  rule  in  a  case  arising  under  the 
statute  against  usury,  where  the  words  of  the  act,  in 
their  strict  and  restrained  sense,  only  applied  to  the 
borrower.  He  held,  that  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  rules  which  controlled  the  construction  of  remedial 


(a)  1  Burrow,  274. 

{b)  Dane  Ab.  600  ;  2  Dwarris,  715 ;  2  Y.  &  J.  196. 

(c)  1  Stew.  El.  C.  28. 

(d)  6  Dane  Ab.  600 

(e)  MSB.  Dec.  March,  1814. 
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statutes  in  general  should  not  be  applied  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  which  the 
legislature  had  so  explicitly  declared.  He  said  :  "  It  was 
true  the  word  borrower  alone  is  to  be  found  in  this  sec- 
tion ;  and  if  tbe  statute  is  to  be  construed  literally  by  re- 
straining the  term  *  borrower'  to  the  particular  individual 
to  whom  tbe  loan  was  actually  made,  the  remedy  which 
the  legislature  intended  to  give  to  a  complainant  who 
came  into  this  court  for  relief  against  usurious  security, 
will  not  benefit  either  the  surety  of  the  borrower,  or  his 
grantee,  or  heirs,  or  devisees,  or  personal  representa- 
tives. It  was  impossible  to  believe  that  such  could  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  legislature.  He  had  no  doubt 
the  new  principle  declared  by  the  legislature  must  be 
extended  to  a  complainant  claiming  under  and  in  privity 
with  the  original  borrower.  A  remedial  act  was  to  be 
construed  liberally  to  carry  into  effect  the  intention  of 
the  legislature,  and  may  be  extended  by  construction  to 
other  cases  within  the  same  mischief,  though  not  within 
tbe  words  of  the  statute."  Numerous  cases  are  to  be 
found  in  which  remedial  statutes  have  been  held  to  ex- 
tend to  other  persons  or  other  things  than  those  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  statute,  where  the  principle  of  the  sta- 
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CHAPTER  XVni. 

or   THE   CONSTRDCTlOIf   OF    PBNAL.    STATUTn. 

■  738.  Pbnai.  statutes  arc  to  receive  a  strict  interpre- 
tation. Under  the  denoiiiinatioo  of  penal  statutes,  within 
iht8  rule,  are  included  not  merely  such  as  inflict  a  pefr 
altVi  '*''  ^^hich  ex  vi  la'mini  work  a  (brfeiture,  but  it  «*■ 
tends  to  statutes  which  give  a  summary  reinedj,(a)  or 
those  made  in  favor  of  corporations,  or  individuaJs.  io 
derogation  of  common  right,(A)  or  those  made  io  detft-  ' 
gntian  of  the  common  law,(c)  or  in  derogation  of  rijiitl 
of  property,  nr  disability  of  persons,  or  that  takes  awaf 
the  estate  of  a  citiKen,((f)  or  statutes  ivhich  iiDpose  re- 
strictions upon  trade  or  common  occupations,  or  which 
levy  an  excise  or  tax  on  the  citizen,(e)  or  a  statute  in* '  1 
troductive  of  a  new  principle  of  common  law.(/)  Tla 
rule  that  penal  statutes  shall  be  construed  strictly,  i» 
subject  to  some  qualiQcations;  they  should  not  be  con- 
strued against  the  manifest  intention  of  the  le^slature, 
or  so  as  to  involve  an  absurdity.(^) 


(s)  Btnnel  y.  Ward,  3  Cainea'  R.  S59. 

(b)  Spragui  T.  BirdiatI,  S  Cowen  R.  419. 

(c)  Melody  v.  Read,  i  Hui.  R.  471  ;  Oibson  t.  Jmny,  IS  id.  «6;  C^m- 
monteealih  t.  Knapp,  9  Pick.  R.  496 ;  Wilbur  t.  Crane,  13  id.  S84 ;  LtU  t. 
Miller,  3  Stew.  &  Port.  13. 

(rf)  Sharp  and  others  t.  Spier,  4  Hill**  B.  76  ;  Smith  r.  Spooner,  3  Pidu 
R.  »0 ;   Wales  t.  Sletion,  2  Mua.  R.  146  ;  9  Gill  &  J.  479. 

(e)  Semaa  t.  Jonei,  9  Pick.  R.  413. 

(/)  Eayre  t.  Earlt,  3  Hilste&d,  359. 

(g)  Commonmeailh  w.  Loring,  B  Pick.  R.  370;  Read  t.  Dant,  id.  SH; 
Metedf  r.  Read,  4  Hua.  R.  471 ;  BroadaeU  t.  Conger,  1  Puon.  910. 
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§  739.  The  general  words  of  a  penal  statute  must  bo 
restrained  for  the  benefit  of  bim  agaiost  whom,  tbe  pen- 
alty is  inflicted.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  common  law,  that 
receditur  a  pUtdtis  juris  potius,  tpiam  injuria  et  deltcta 
maneaM  impunita,  but  this  applies  only  to  positive  max- 
ims, placUa  juris,  rather  than  regtUts  juris.(^a)  It  is  said, 
if  tbe  rule  be  one  of  the  higher  sort  of  maxims,  that  are 
regutoi  raiionalcs,  and  not  posi^ivte,  then  the  law  will 
rather  endure  a  partial  offence  to  escape  without  pun- 
ishment than  violate  such  a  rule.  Of  this  latter  kind 
(regulm  rationales)  is  the  rule  that  penal  statutes  shall 
not  be  taken  by  equity.  Thus  a  statute  having  enacted 
that  those  who  were  convicted  of  stealing  "horses," 
should  not  have  the  benefit  of  clergy,  was  held  held  not 
to  extend  to  him  that  should  steals  but  "  one  horse ;"  and 
to  remedy  this  defect  a  new  act  was  passed  to  provide 
for  such  a  case.(6) 

§  740.<  By  another  restrictive  rule  of  construing  penal 
statutes,  if  general  words  follow  an  enumeration  of  par- 
ticular cases,  such  general  words  are  held  to  apply  only 
to  cases  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  are  expressly 
mentioned.  Thus,  where  by  a  statute  persons  who 
should  steal  sheep,  or  any  other  cattle,  were  deprived  of 
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waste  against  Iiini  tlial  holds  jwo  iermino  vitts  rel  min»< 
rum;  if  a  man  holds  but  for  one  year  he  is  wilhiD  tl* 
Btatulc,  Willie  if  the  law  be,  that  for  a  certaiD  offence  •-] 
man  shall  lose  liis  right  hand,  and  the  uflfendtT  bathMlj 
his  hand  cut  ofl'  in  the  wars,  he  shall  not  loose  his  l«ft 
hand,  but  the  crime  shall  rather  pass  without  the  pan- 
iBbmcnl  which  the  la^v  assigned,  than  the  letter  of  iJp 
law  br  extended  (o) 

§  742,  Rcfcreocc  to  some  of  the  cases  in  whicUth*- 
general  rules  in  rofeJence  to  tlie  coostruction  of  foA- 
staluteti  will  now  be  referred  lo  in  illuslration  of 
general  doctrine  on  this  subject.  In  Spra^ie  v.  BiH^ 
8a//,(6)  Kirdsall  sued  Sprague  for  money  had  and  receif» 
ed,  founded  upon  the  fact,  that  the  defendant  had  crossed 
the  Cayuga  Lake  on  the  ice,  commencing  to  cross  us 
miles  from  the  Cayuga  Bridge,  and  having  pas»ed  oS  ibt 
lake  within  aixty  rods  of  tJie  bridge.  The  CafUg*. 
Itridgc  Coniany  was  intvrporated  in  1797,  and  exiaided 
by  anieiidriienl  to  75  years.  The  second  sectioa  of  the 
act  enacted,  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  pefsoB 
or  persons  to  erect  any  bridge,  or  establish  any  ferried 
within  three  miles  of  the  bridge  erected  bv  the  companr, 
neither  should  it  he  lawful  fur  auy  person  or  peisuaS) 
after  it  was  erected,  to  cross  the  lake  within  three  milo 
without  paying  toll ;  but  persons  might  pass  and  repui 
in  their  own  boats  without  being  subject  to  toll.  The 
questions  in  the  case  were :  1st,  whether  this  was  a  cross- 
ing within  three  miles  within  the  act ;  2nd,  if  so,  whe- 
ther crossing  on  the  ice  subjected  the  defendant  to  toll. 
Savage,  Ch.  J.,  held,  that  the  act  conferred  upon  the 
company  certain  privileges,  and  restrained  the  right  of 
the  citizen.    It  was  in  a  measure  penal,  and  ought  to 


(o)  Bacao'i  Muims,  58,  5U;  Stephen 
(«)9CoweD,  419. 
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be  construed  strictly.  In  the  construction  or  satutes 
made  ia  faxor  of  corporations  or  particular  persons,  aad 
in  derogation  of  cominoD  right,  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  extend  them  beyond  their  express  words,  or  their 
clear  import.  They  could  not  take  away  a  common 
law  right,  unless  their  intention  was  manifest,  and  where 
not  remedial  were  not  to  be  extended  even  by  equitable 
principles.  It  could  not  be  supposed  the  l^islature  in- 
tended such  a  crossing  as  this.  By  the  proviso,  every 
person  was  at  liberty  to  cross  in  bis  own  boat  The  object 
of  the  legislature  seemed  to  have  been,  that  all  persons 
who  were  compelled  to  resort  to  the  aid  of  others  in 
crossing,  should  cross  the  bridge,  and  pay  toll  accord- 
ingly. They  did  not  intend  to  compel  those  who  had 
the  means  of  crossing  independent  of  the  bridge,  to  cross 
on  the  bridge  and  pay  toll. 

§  743.  In  another  case,(a)  an  action  of  debt  wag 
brought  fur  a  penalty,  under  cb.  44,  1  R.  L.  223,  which 
was  an  act  to  prevent  horse  racing.  The  first  section 
declared  all  racing  and  running,  pacing  and  trotting  for 
a  bet,  &c.,  common  and  public  nuisances,  and  offences 
against  the  state,  and  that  all  concerned  should  be  pun- 
ished  by  fine  and  irnprisonmenl.     The  second  section 
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good,  thonp;h  penal,  it  should  be   construed   equitably. 
Troiiinff  was  within  its  nfiischief.     Savage,  Ch,  J.,  held, 
that  the  action  could  not  be  sustained  for  the  penalty. 
Penal  statutes  were  to  be  construed  strictlv.     Before  the 
passing  of  this  act,  the  running  or  trotting  of  horses  for 
a  wager  was  a  lawful  amusement,  and    so  far  from  sub- 
jecting those  concerned  to  any  punishment,  courts  en- 
forced the  payment  of  the  wager.     The  legislature  bad 
however  declared  those  acts  nuisances,  and  persons  of- 
fending might  be  indicted  under  the  first  section  of  the 
act  and  punished  in  the  mauner  provided  by  it.    The 
second  section  had  added  to  former  punishment  for  ra- 
cing, di  forfeiture  of  the  value  of  the  horse.    That  if  it  in- 
tended to  punish  those  who  trotted  horses  with  a  super- 
added penalty  it  was  easy  to  have  said  so.     The  decisions 
that  penal  statutes  should  receive  an  equitable  construc- 
tion, so  that  cases  not  named  may  be  included  in  tbe 
penalty,  rested  on  the  ground  that  the  laiv-makers  could 
not  set  down  every  case  in  express  terms,  but  thai  rule 
did  not  apply  when  all  offences  are  enumerated,  and  a 
distinction  is  made  in  the  punishment.      When  an  addi- 
tional penalty  is  imposed  upon  one  only,  tlie  rule  cxpns- 
sio  unius  (jrlusio  (iU( rini<  applied. (r/) 

§  711.  C(>()H(hr  V.  lMlli(i7ns,(^/j)  was  an  action  on  the 
case  broui^ht  (o  recover  treble  value  for  fish  taken  within 
the  limits  of  Watertown,  under  a  statute  171>7.  see.  75. 
which  gave  the  power  to  certain  towns,  of  which  Wa- 
tertown was  one,  to  regulate  the  time,  place  and  man- 
ner of  takini?  fish  within  their  limits,  and  to  s^eli  the  ri^ht 
of  taking.  Section  three  declared,  that  if  any  person 
f)ther  than  those  to  whom  said  right  was  sold  should  take 
any  fish,  such  j)erson  so  offending  should  forfeit  and  par 


(a)  Van  Valkenburgh  v.  Torri/,  7  Co  wen,  25'2. 

(b)  4  Mass.  MO. 
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to  the  use  of  any  person  who  might  sue,  the  treble  Talue, 
to  be  recovered  in  an  action  on  the  case.  The  defi^idant 
caught  fish  in  the  Charles  River,  on  the  Cambridge  side 
of  the  river,  opposite  to  Watertown,  putting  in  his  seine 
on  the  Cambridge  side,  and  then  running  out  into  the 
■  river  over  the  town  line,  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and 
then  drawing  out  the  seine  on  the  Cambridge  side  with 
the  fish  in  it,  the  deepest  water  being  on  the  Watertown 
shore,  where  the  fish  usually  swam.  Higher  up  the 
stream,  Watertown  crosses  the  rirer,  and  its  fishing  is 
on  the  same  side  as  Charlestown.  It  appeared  that  the 
seine  could  not  be  conveniently  carried  without  it  was 
extended  across  the  river,  which  the  people  of  Cam- 
bridge had  usually  done.  Parsons,  Ch.  J.  held,  that  in- 
dependent of  the  statute,  the  defendant  or  any  person 
had  the  right  to  put  his  seine  into  the  river  from  the 
Cambridge  sliore,  and  might  have  landed  his  fish,  if  he 
committed  no  trespass,  on  the  land.  That  private  sta- 
tuteSj  made  for  the  accommodation  of  particular  citizens 
or  corporations,  ought  not  to  be  construed  to  afiect  the 
rights  or  privileges  of  others,  unless  such  construction 
resulted  from  express  words,  or  from  necessary  implica- 
tion.   But  every  part  of  the  statute  might  have  a  reason- 
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§  745.  In  another  caBe,(a)  which  was  an  action  quitaal 
against  the  defendant  for  a  rescous,  under  the  statute  if 
1788,  c.  65,  in  relation  to  reseous  and  pound  breacli,  whiefcl 
had  create*!  a  forfeiture  for  a  reseous.     By  the  sixth  MC^ 
tion  of  tJie  act,  a  forfeiture  of  forty  shillings  was  created^ 
to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt  qtti  tarn ;  a  faikh 
ture  of  Jt5  was  also  created  for  a  pound   breach,  and  *: 
be  recovered  in  the  same  manner;  and  it  was  provide^i 
in  tlie  case  of  a  reseous,  the  party  impressed  might  »■ 
cover  hiK  damages  by  action  on  the  case  ;   and  in  caserf ' 
pound  breach,  he  might  recover  double    damages  by  thi 
saine  form  of  action.     But  it  was  provided,  that  in  the 
ta.<!t  action,  as  well  as  in  an  action  to  recover  dam^V 
for  the  reseous,  the  defendant  should  not  be  allowed  M 
give  in  evidence  the  illt^lity  of  distress,  to  prevent  At- 
plaiDtifl*  from  recovering  full  damages.      The  ([uwlio* 
raised  in  the  case  was,  whether  this    latter  pwrieiM 
should  receive  an  equitable  construction,  so  as  lo  pre- 
vent the  illegality  of  distress  from  being  a  bar  lo  the  ae- 
liou  f/ui  tarn,  to  recover  the  forfeiture   incurred  bvtbe 
reseous ;  it  was  held  that  it  could  not  be  thus  extended. 
Penal  statutes  must  be  construed  strictly  accordini  t* 
the  intention  of  the  legislature,  as  discovered  by  the  im- 
port of  the  words,  and  when  not  remedial,  were  not  lo 
be  extended  by  equitable  principles.     Statutes  were  not 
to  be  construed  as  taking  away  a  common  law  right,  un- 
less the  intention  was  manifest    Without  this  prorisioB 
of  the  statute,  the  defendant  might  plead  in  bar  to  the 
qui  tarn  action,  that  the  distress  was  unlawful,  and  this 
defence  neither  the  express  words  nor  any  reasonable 
coDstruction  of  them  had  taken  away.     This  provision, 
when  applied  to  an  action  of  pound  breach,  was  in  aP 
firmance  of  the  common  taw ;  and  probably  in  a  popu- 


Jir  <  (a)  Melody  t.  Stttd,  i  Haw.  R.  471. 
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lar  action  to  recover  the  forfeiture  created  by  this  sta- 
tute for  a  pound  breach,  the  same  rule  would  apply  at 
law  without  the  aid  of  the  statute.  But  by  the  express 
words  of  the  statute,  this  defence  is  prohibited  only  in 
the  action  on  the  case  to  recover  damages,  either  for  a 
rescous  or  a  pound  breach.  It  did  not  extend  to  the  qui 
tarn  action  for  forfeiture. 

§  746.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  reason  why  pe- 
nal statutes  should  not  be  extended  by  construction 
seems  to  be,  that  the  law  does  not  allow  of  constructive 
offences  or  of  arbitrary  punishment :  no  man  incurred  a 
penalty  unless  the  act  which  subjects  him  to  it  be  both 
within  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  statute  imposing  the 
penalty.  It  has  been  said,  with  great  propriety,  that 
if  this  fundamental  rule  was  to  be  violated,  the  fate  of 
innocent  persons  would  be  decided  by  the  arbitrary  dis- 
cretioD  of  judges,  and  not  by  express  authority  of  law.(a) 
Tlie  rule  seems  to  be  well  settled  that  a  penalty  must 
always  be  created  by  express  words,  and  that  it  cannot 
ever  be  raised  by  implication. (6) 

§  747.  In  the  i;ase  of  T/te  £)tterp>ise,(c)  it  was  Haid : 
"  But  while  penal  statutes  are  to  receive  a  strict  con- 
struction, iiotliinn;  more  it)  meant  tlian  that  they  sliall  not, 
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should  be  competent  and  proper  to  apprise  the  commii« 
nity  at  large  of  the  rule  which  it  is  intended  to  prescribe 
for  their  government.    For  although  ignorance  of  the 
law  be  no  excuse  for  its  violation,  yet  if  this  ignorance 
be  the  consequence  of  an  ambiguous  or  obscure  phrase- 
ology, some  indulgence  is  due  to  it.    It  should  be  a  prin- 
ciple  of  every  criminal  code,  and  certainly  belongs  to 
ours,  that  no  person  be  judged  guilty  of  an  offence,  un- 
less it  be  created  and  promulgated  in  terms  which  leave 
no  reasonable  doubt  of  their  meaning.    If  it  be  the  duty 
of  the  j  ury  to  acquit  where  such  doubt  exists  concern- 
ing facts,  it  is  equally  incumbent  in  a  judge  not  to  apply 
the  law  to  a  case  where  he  labors  under  the  same  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  meaning  of  the  legislature.     If  this  be 
involved  in  a  considerable  difficulty  from  the  use  of  lan- 
guage not  perfectly  intelligible,  much  circumspection  be- 
comes necessary,  especially  if  the  consequences  are  so 
penal  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  aggravation.     When  the 
sense  of  a  penal  statute  is  obvious,  consequences  are  not 
to  be  disregarded ;  but  if  doubtful,  they  are  to  have  their 
weight  in  interpretation.     It  will  at  once  be  concluded 
that  no  man  should  be  stripped  of  a  very  valuable  pro- 
perty— perhaps  of  his  all — be   disfranchised   and  con- 
signed to  public  ignominy  and  reproach,  unless  it  be  very 
clear  that  such  high  penalties  have  been  annexed  by  the 
law  to  the  act  which  he  has  committed.     If  these  prin- 
ciples be  correct,  a  court  has  no  option  where  considera- 
ble ambiguity  arises  in  a  penal  statute,  but  is  bound  to 
decide  in  favor  of  the  party  accused.     It  is  more  consist- 
ent with  the  principles  of  liberty  that  a  court  should  ac- 
quit when  the  legislature  intended  to  punish,  than  that 
it  should  punish  when  it  was  intended  to  punish  with 
impunity." 

§  748.  These  general  principles  were  applied  in  the 
case  of  Tlie  Enterprise^  which  was  a  libel  for  an  offence, 
which  if  it  consisted  in  any  thing,  it  was  in  lading  cer- 
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tain  merchandise,  o{  the  value  of  more  than  $400,  on 
board  of  the  schooner  Enterprise  in  the  night,  without 
an;  license  or  permit  from  the  collector  and  naval  offi- 
cer, and  without  the  inspection  of  any  officer  of  the  rev- 
enue. The  law  under  which  it  was  claimed  this  was  a 
forfeiture,  was  the  supplementary  embargo  act  passed 
25th  April,  1808,  and  the  main  reliance  was  placed  upon 
the  second  section,  which  declared  substantially,  "  that 
during  the  continuance,  of  the  act  laying  an  embai^,  no. 
ship  or  vessel  of  the  character  of  tlie  Enterprise  should 
receive  a  clearance,  unless  the  lading  shall  be  under  the 
inspection  of  the  proper  revenue  officers,  subject  to  the 
same  restrictions,  regulations,  penalties  and  forfeitures, 
as  are  provided  by  law  for  the  inspection  of  merchandise 
imported  into  the  United  States,  upon  which  duties  are 
imposed,  any  taw  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  It 
was  contended  that  this  section  implicated  this  vessel 
and  its  cargo  in  the  same  penalties  which  were  imposed 
by  the  fiftieth  section  of  the  collection  law,  on  the  land- 
ing of  goods  imported  contrary  to  its  direction,  which 
provided:  "That  no  goods  brought  from  a  foreign  port 
shall  be  unladen  but  in  open  day,  between  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  except  by  special  license  from  the  col- 
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and  then  going  to  sea  without  a  clearance  or  giTin^ 
bonds,  this  was  the  evil  to  which  it  was  intended  to  ap- 
ply a  remedy.  This  may  have  been  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  congress,  but  the  court  were  not  bound  to  con- 
clude that  they  had  done  what  was  intended,  unless  fit 
words  were  used  for  that  purpose.  No  words  of  prohi- 
bition were  to  be  found  in  the  section.  There  was  no 
interdiction  to  load  at  any  time,  nor  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  revenue  officers.  Penal  laws  generally 
first  prescribe  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  done,  and  then 
declare  the  forfeiture.  This  course  is  pursued  in  all  the 
other  offences  created  by  the  statute,  and  very  generally 
by  all  the  other  penal  laws  of  the  United  States.  The 
court  would  not  say  that  an  offence  can  be  created  in 
no  other  way,  but  when  there  was  such  a  departure 
from  an  almost  universal  rule,  and  from  other  parts  of 
the  same  law,  it  suggests  strong  doubts  whether  the  le- 
gislature intended  to  prevent  in  any  other  way  than  by 
withholding  a  clearance.  The  court  was  not  without  its 
doubts,  whether  it  was  meant  to  punish  the  mere  act  of 
loading  secretly  in  any  other  way.  This  doubt,  which 
was  produced  by  the  unusual  and  not  very  luminous 
phraseology  of  this  section,  was  increased  by  a  conside- 
ration of  the  very  heavy  and  disproportionate  punishment 
which  would  follow.  The  could  court  not,  without  great 
hazard  of  mistake,  select  from  a  law  of  great  length,  con- 
taining no  less  than  one  hundred  sections,  and  a  very 
great  length  and  variety  of  provisions  and  penalties,  any 
particular  part,  where  the  reference  to  the  penalty  was 
so  certain  as  to  apply  it  to  this  case,  and  as  it  was 
doubtful  whether  any  offence  was  created  by  the  act  of 
25th  April,  1808,  and  still  more  so  what  were  the  pen- 
alties for  its  violation ;  the  court  could  not  persuade 
itself  that  the  prosecution  could  be  sustained.'- 

§  749.  Although,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  well  settled 
that  penal  statutes  are  to  be  construed  strictly,  and  are 
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not  to  be  exteaded  by  an  equitable  construction,  yet  it 
will  be  found  equally  well  settled  that  they  are  not  to 
be  construed  so  strictly  as  to  defeat  the  obvious  intent 
of  the  legislature,  nor  are  the  words  to  be  so  narrowed 
down  as  to  exclude  from  their  operation  cases  which 
those  words,  iii  their  ordinary  acceptation,  or  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  l^islature  obviously  used  them,  would 
comprehend.  This  distinction  has  been  recognized  in 
several  American  cases.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  one 
case,(a)  admitted  and  recognized  the  rule,  although  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  tliat  particular  case  he  did  not 
admit  its  application.  He  remarked  :  "  It  has  been  said, 
that  although  penal  laws  are  to  be  construed  strictly,  the 
intention  of  the  legislature  must  govern ;  that  if  a  case 
be  within  the  intention  it  must  be. considered  as  within 
the  tetter,  so  if  it  be  within  the  reason  of  the  statute. 
The  rule  that  penal  laws  are  to  be  construed  strictly,  is 
perhaps  not  much  less  old  than  construction  itself.  It 
is  founded  on  the  tendel^ness  of  the  law  for  the  rights  of 
individuals,  and  on  the  plain  principle  that  the  power  of 
punishment  is  vested  in  the  legislature,  not  in  the  judi- 
cial department.  It  is  the  legislature  and  not  the  court 
which  is  to  define  the  crimes  and  ordain  the  punishment 
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use.  Where  there  is  na  ambiguity  in  the  words,  there 
is  no  room  for  construction.  The  case  must  be  a  stroog 
one  indeed,  which  would  justify  a  court  in  departing 
from  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words,  especially  in  penal 
acts,  in  search  of  an  intention  which  the  words  them- 
selves did  not  suggest.  To  determine  that  a  case  is 
within  the  intention  of  a  statute,  its  language  must  au- 
thorize the  court  to  say  so.  It  would  be  dangerous  in- 
deed to  carry  the  principle  that  a  case  that  is  within  the 
reason  or  mischiefs  of  a  statute  is  within  its  proYisions, 
so  far  as  to  punish  a  crime  not  enumerated  in  the  sta- 
tute, because  it  was  of  equal  atrocity,  or  of  a  kindred 
character  with  those  which  were  enumerated.  If  this 
principle  had  ever  been  recognized  in  expounding  crimi- 
nal law,  it  had  been  in  cases  of  considerable  irritation, 
w  hich  t  would  be  unsafe  to  consider  as  precedents  form- 
ing a  general  rule  for  other  cases." 

§  750.  The  principles  of  the  rule  laid  down  by  Ch.  J. 
Marshall  have  been  admitted  and  applied  in  several  sub- 
sequent cases.  In  The  American  Fur  Co,  v.  The  C^tifad 
States,(a)  which  arose  under  the  act  of  congress  of  30th 
March,  1802.  The  act,  after  defining  in  general  terms 
the  boundary  lines  between  the  Indian  tribes  and  the 
United  States,  prohibited  citizens  of,  or  residents  within 
the  United  States,  crossing  over  the  lines  to  hunt,  &c^ 
made  it  lawful  for  the  military  force  to  apprehend  such 
persons.  The  twenty-first  section,  as  amended  by  the 
act  of  6th  May,  1822,  authorized  the  president  to  take 
such  measures,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  deemed  expedi- 
ent, to  restrain  vending  or  distributing  spirituous  liquors 
among  such  tribes.  The  second  section  of  the  act  of 
1822  authorized  the  president  to  direct  Indian  agents, 
governors  of  territories,  &c.,  acting  as  superintendent  of 


(a)  2  Peters  R.  358. 
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ladian  affairs,  to  cause  the  stores  and  packages  of  goods 
of  all  traders  to  be  searched  apon  suspicion  or  iDforma- 
lioa  that  ardent  spirits  were  carried  into  the  ladian 
country  by  traders,  Id  riolatioo  of  the  twenty-first  section 
of  the  act,  and  declared  that  if  any  ardent  spirits  should 
be  so  found,  tdl  the  goods  of  the  particular  trader  should 
be  forfeited.  The  libel  chai^d  that  the  defendant,  as 
such  licensed  trader,  did  take  and  carry  into  the  Indian 
country,  with  other  goods,  seven  kegs  of  whiskey,  &c^ 
for  the  purpose  of  vending,  &c.,  and  upon  search  the 
same  were  found,  and  claimed  that  all  /lis  goods  seized 
were  forfeited.  It  was  contended,  that  in  order  to  work 
a  forfeiture  o(  the  other  goods,  the  ardent  «pirita  must  be 
mingled  with  the  other  goods  at  the  time  of  the  seizure, 
and  that  no  part  of  the  goods  but  that  with  which  the 
spirits  were  found  were  liable  to  seizure.  The  district 
court  bad  in  effect  ruled,  that  if  the  ardent  spirits  were 
found  toilh  a  part  only  of  the  goods  carried  into  the  In- 
dian country  for  the  illegal  purpose  stated  in  the  infor- 
mation, all  the  goods  of  such  trader,  designed  for  sale 
under  a  license,  and  seized  in  the  Indian  country,  were 
liable  to  a  forfeiture.  The  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  sustained  this  decision,  and  held,  that  this  con- 
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from  any  fair  construction  of  this  section  ;  that  constroc- 
tton  wliicli  was  contended  for  would  enable  the  trader, 
•liy  the  most  simple  contrivance,  to  protect  the  whole  of 
I  litis  other  goods  from  forfeiture.  To  effect  this  he  woaid 
only  hare  to  keep  the  spirits  separated  from  his  other 
goods  during  their  transportation  to,  and  after  arriviiig 
in  the  Indian  countrv,  so  as  not  to  coDtamiDate  those 
goods  by  placing  them  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
icffending  article.  As  this  construction  would  sancUon 
-90  glaring  an  evasion  of  the  whole  policy  of  the  law,  it 
ought  in  no  case  to  be  adopted,  unless  the  natural  mean- 
ing of  the  words  of  the  act  required  it.  Even  pern! 
laws,  which  should  be  etrictly  construed,  ought  not  to 
be  construed  so  strictly  as  to  defeat  the  obvious  inten- 
tion of  the  legislature. 

§751.  The  same  principle  was  also  applied  ia  tiie 
case  of  The  United  States  v.  Morris. (^ay  In  this  case 
the  defendant  was  indicted  under  the  second  and  third 
section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  TOth  May,  1800,  enti- 
tled "  An  act  to  prohibit  the  carrying  on  the  stave  trade 
from  the  United  States  to  any  foreign  place  or  country." 
The  second  section  of  this  act  declared  "  That  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  citizen  of  the  United  Slates,  or  other 
person  residing  therein,  to  serve  on  board  of  aav  vesad 
of  the  United  States  employed  or  made  use  of  in  the 
transportation  or  carrying  of  slaves  from  one  foreign 
place  or  country  to  another;  and  any  such  citizen  or 
other  person  voluntarily  serving  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
liable  to  be  indicted,''  &c.  The  question  involved  in  the 
cause  was,  whether  a  vessel,  on  her  outward  passage  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  a  cai]p 
of  slaves,  was  *'  employed  or  made  use  of  in  the  trans- 
portation or  carrying  of  slaves  from  one  foreign  coontry 


(a)  14  Peim'  R.  464 ;  n*  iIm  8  Hut.  R.  144  ;  Pain,  SOB. 
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or  place  to  another  before  any  slaves  were  received  on 
board.  Taney,  Ch.  J.  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  held,  that  in  expounding  a  penal  statute,  the  court 
certainly  would  not  extend  it  beyond  the  plain  meaning 
of  its  words — that  such  statutes  must  be  construed 
strictly  ;  yet  the  evident  intention  of  the  legislature  ought 
not  to  be  defeated  by  an  over  strict  construction.  That 
to  be  "employed"  in  any  thing,  meant  not  only  the  act 
of  doing  it,  but  also  to  be  engaged  to  do  it — to  be  under 
contract  or  orders  to  do  it  And  this  not  only  was  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  but  it  had  been  frequently 
used  in  that  sense  in  other  acts  of  Congress.  Thus  the 
second  section  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1 825,  entitled  "  An 
act  to  reduce  into  one  the  several  acts  establishing  and 
r^ulating  the  post-office  department,"  declares  "  That 
the  postmaster-general, and  all  other  persons  'employed' 
in  the  general  post-office,  or  in  the  care,  custody  or  con- 
veyances of  the  mail,  shall,  previous  to  entering  upon 
their  duties  assigned  to  them,  take  the  oath  prescribed 
to  them."  Here,  the  persons  who  had  contracted  to  per- 
form certain  duties  in  the  general  post-office,  were  de- 
scribed as  "  employed"  in  that  department  before  they 
enter   upon  the  duties  assigned    them.    So,  also,  in 
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sailed  on  the  voyage.  So  In  tbo  act  of  3d  March, 
1831, (a)  concerning  vessels  "employed"  in  the  whale 
fishery,  '^authorized  vessels  employed  wholly  in  the  whale 
fishery  to  be  registered  in  a  particular  manner,  so  long  as 
such  vessel  shall  be  so  employed."  The  registry,  license 
and  enrolment  must  be  obtained  before  the  vessel  sailed 
on  her  outward  voyage.  Thus  she  was  regarded  as 
employed  before  she  sails.  In  like  manner  this  slave 
vessel  was  ''  employed"  in  the  transportation  of  slaves 
within.the  meaning  of  the  act,  if  she  was  sailing  on  her 
outward  voyage  to  the  African  coast,  in  order  to  take 
them  on  board,  to  be  transported  to  any  foreign  country. 
That  it  was  not  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute  the  of* 
fence  denounced  in  the  second  section,  that  there  should 
be  an  actual  transportation  or  carrying  of  slaves  in  the 
vessel  of  the  United  States,  on  board  of  which  the  party 
indicted  was  alleged  to  serve,  nor  that  there  should  be 
an  actual  transportation.  That  the  voluntary  service  of 
an  American  citizen  on  board  of  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  voyage  commenced  with  the  intent  that  the 
vessel  should  be  employed  and  made  use  of  in  transport- 
ing or  carrying  of  slaves  from  one  foreign  country  or 
place  to  another,  was  in  itself,  and  where  no  slaves  had 
been  transported  in  such  vessel  or  received  on  board,  an 
offence  under  the  second  section  of  this  act. 

§  752.  In  another  case,(6)  the  defendant  was  indicted 
under  the  statute  of  1814,  ch.  175,  which  provided,  that 
if  any  person,  not  being  authorized  by  the  board  of 
health  or  the  selectmen  of  any  town,  should  knowingly 
dig  up,  remove,  or  carry  away,  or  aid  or  assist  in  digging 
up,  &c.,  any  human  body  or  remains  thereof,  such  per- 
son should  be  imprisoned,  &c.     It  was  contended  that 


(a)  4  Story,  2858. 

(b)  The  Commonwealth  v.  Loring^  8  Pick.  370. 
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the  indictment  did  not  pursue  the  statute.  The  statute 
did  not  provide  that  the  license  of  the  selectmen  of  the 
town  where  the  body  was  buried  should  be  obtained ; — 
the  words  were,  "  any  town  in  the  commonwealth." 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  intent  of  the  legislature, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  statute  itself  restraining  it  to 
narrower  limits ;  and  it  was  no  answer  to  this  objection 
to  say  that  if  this  construction  should  be  adopted,  the 
statute  would  not  affect  its  purpose.  For  it  was  not  for 
the  court  to  say  what  the  legislature  intended,  except  so 
far  as  they  could  determine  it  from  the  words  of  the  act. 
The  words  of  the  statute  were  so  express  and  unambi- 
guous, there  was  no  room  for  construction ;  and  if  there 
was  any  thing  ambiguous,  this  being  a  penal  statute,  it 
must  be  taken  according  to  its  strict  letter.  Parsons,  J. 
in  answer  to  this  position,  admitted  that  the  question 
arose  from  an  unfortunate  obscurity  in  the  terms  of  the 
statute  on  which  the  indictment  was  founded.  Taken 
chiefly  without  reference  to  the  subject-matter,  and  the 
manifest  intention  and  the  object  of  the  legislature,  it 
would  appear,  that  in  order  to  sustain  the  indictment  on 
the  statute,  it  must  be  averred  and  proved  that  the  board 
of  health  or  selectmen  of  no  town  in  tlie  commoniceaUli 
had  given  license  to  do  the  act  complained  of.  The  con- 
sequence would  be,  as  oral  testimony  alone  could  be  ad- 
mitted on  criminal  trials  of  facts  provable  by  witnesses, 
that  the  officers  of  every  town,  to  the  number  of  three 
and  four  hundred,  must  be  summoned,  and  give  their 
personal  attendance  in  the  court  where  the  prosecution 
was  pending.  The  legislature  never  intended  such  am 
absurdity.  But  it  was  said,  penal  statutes  admit  of  no 
latitude  of  construction ;  they  were  to  be  taken  strictly, 
word  for  word,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
might.  He  held,  it  was  true  it  was  so  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule,  and  the  reason  was,  that  the  court  should 
not  be  allowed  to  make  that  an  offence  which  was  not  so 
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made  by  legislative  enactment.  But  this  rule  did  not 
exclude  the  application  of  common  sense  to  the  terms 
made  use  of  in  the  act,  in  order  to  avoid  an  absurdity 
which  the  legislature  ougiit  not  to  be  presumed  to  have 
intended.  There  were  cases  which  showed  this,  altliough 
precedents  were  not  required  to  sustain  so  reasonable  a 
doctrine.(a)  All  these  authorities  went  to  show*  tliat 
even  penal  statutes,  though  to  be  construed  strictly  as  a 
general  rule,  were  to  receive  such  a  coo  struct  ion  as 
would  conform  to  thejntention  of  the  legislature. 

§  753.  The  same  principle  was  applied  in  this  state.(6) 
In  the  case  cited,  the  defendant  was  indicted  under  sec- 
tion 59,  2  R.  S.  2  ed.  565,  which  provided,  if  any  cleA 
or  servant  of  any  private  person,  should  embezzle  or 
convert  to  his  own  use,  or  take,  make  way  with,  or  se» 
Crete,  with  intent  to  embezzle,  or  convert  to  his  own  use 
without  the  assent  of  his  master,  &c.,  any  goods,  &c,  6e- 
longing  to  any  ot/ier  person,  which  shall  come  to  his  pos- 
session, or  under  his  care  by  virtue  of  such  employment, 
shall  be  punished,  &c.  It  was  contended,  that  the 
words  "  belonging  to  any  other  person''  meant  other  per- 
son than  the  master  of  the  servant,  and  that  the  defend- 
ant could  not  be  punished  for  embezzling  *^  the  property 
of  his  master.''  That  this  offence  was  not  within  the  terms 
of  the  statute.  Savage,  Ch.  J.  held,  that  these  words 
meant  belonging  to  any  person  other  than  the  servant 
who  had  been  guilty  of  the  embezzlement ;  any  other 
construction  would  impute  to  the  legislature  an  ahsurdity. 
After  adverting  to  the  defects  which  existed  in  the  com- 
mon law,  and  the  several  statutes  which  have  been 
passed  to  remedy  those  defects — the  fact  that  these  sta- 
tutes, both  in  this  country  and  England,  had  been  passed 


(a)  Bac.  Ab.  Slat.  I.   9  ;  Hetjdens  case,  3  Co.  7 ;  Rex  v.  Gage,  8  Mod. 
65 ;  Plow.  86  ;  Soldier  case,  Cro.  Car.  71. 

(b)  The  People  v.  Hennesey,  15  Wendclfs  Reports,  147. 
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in  refereDce  to  the  two  offeDces  of  embezzling  the  pro* 
perty  of  others  and  also  that  of  their  toasters — be  said : 
"  The  revised  statutes  were  no  doubt  intended  to  em- 
brace, and  did  embrace  the  pith  of  our  former  statutes, 
and  also  the  statute  of  39  Char.  3,  c.  85."  He  then 
asks :  "  Can  it  be  believed,  that  when  the  whole  course 
of  legislation  on  this  subject  has  been  aimed  at  the  pro- 
tection of  the  master  or  employer  against  the  frauds  of 
those  necessarily  entrusted  with  their  property,  the  legis- 
lature, when  revising  and  embodying  previous  statutes 
into  a  more  simple  form  of  enactment,  should  lose  sight 
of  the  great  object  in  view,  and  protect  every  person  ex- 
cept those  most  liable  to  be  defrauded  1  The  sixtieth 
section  shows  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
to  go  farther  in  favor  of  the  master  or  employer,  than 
of  other  persons,  by  making  it  an  offence  to  embezzle 
any  instrument  executed  by  such  master,  but  not  yet  is- 
sued ;  a  note,  for  instance,  drawn  and  signed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  discounted  or  ^delivered  in  the  course  of 
business,  but  nut  actually  put  in  circulation.  It  is  very 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  offence  consists  in  embezzling 
the  money,  goods,  rights  in  action,  or  other  valuable  se- 
curity or  effects  whatever,  belonging  to  any  person  other 
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ing  to  tlitf  inanirest  imp<:>rt  of  the  words,  and  to  linld  aR 
s  whit-ti  arc  wilbin  llie  words  and  the  mischief,  to  be 
within  the  remedial  influence  of  the  statute.  In  anolbef 
case  it  w«s  held,  (hat  alihougli  penal  statutes  are  not  to 
be  extended  by  conslruution,  yet  they  are  to  have  a  n- 
tional  interpretation. (a) 

§  754.  In  Vie  Vnitcd  States  v.  Ifwin,(6)  the  court  re- 
cognized the  rule  of  Ktrict  construction  of  penal  statutes 
in  a  true  and  sober  sense;  that  is,  they  were  not  lobe 
enlarge*!  by  implication,  or  extended  to  eases  notc^wtly 
witbin  their  words  and  purport.  But  where  the  words 
were  general,  and  iiicludt.-d  various  classes  of  petMms. 
llie  authorities  did  not  require  the  court  to  restrict  ibcn 
to  one  class,  or  in  giving  tbeiu  the  narrowest  interpreta- 
tion. Where  the  mischief  to  be  redressed  by  the  statoie 
was  equally  Hpplicuble  to  all  of  llietn,  and  whereawonlis 
used  in  H  statulH  which  lias  various  known  significalrans, 
the  court  were  not  required  to  adopt  one  in  preference  lo 
another,  siniply  because  it  is  more  strained,  if  the  o6iect8 
of  the  statute  equally  applied  lo  the  largest  and  iinndest 
sense.  The  proper  wturse  in  all  such  cases  was,  to 
search  out  and  follow  the  true  intent  of  the  legielalure, 
and  to  adopt  that  sense  of  the  words  which  harmonian 
best  with  the  context,  and  which  would  promote,  in  tbe 
fullest  manner,  tlie  apparent  policy  and  objects  of  tbe 
legislature. 

§  755.  The  case  last  cited  is  one  iltustratire  of  Ifae 
application  of  this  rule.  Tbe  defendant  waa  iodicted 
as  master  of  the  ship  Eliza,  for  having  for  malice,  hatred 
and  revenge,  and  without  justifiable  cause,  on  tbe  h^ 
seas,  beaten  and  imprisoned  one  John  B.  Bassett,  one  of 
the  crew  of  same  ship;  Bassett  was  at  the  time  chief 


(a)  Beali  i.  Boyne,  5  Har 
{b)  3  Snninet,  Sll. 
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officer  of  the  ship.  The  indictment  was  found  under  the 
third  section  of  the  act  of  1835,  ch.  40,  which  provided : 
"  That  if  any  master  or  other  officer  of  any  American 
ship  or  Tease),  on  the  high  seas,  or  any  other  waters 
within  tlie  admiralty  and  marine  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  shall  from  malice,  hatred,  or  revenge,  and 
without  justifiable  cause,  beat,  wound,  or  imprison,  any 
one  or  more  of  the  crew  of  the  ship  or  vessel,  or  withhold 
from  them  suitable  food  or  nourishment,  or  inflict  upon 
them  any  cruet  or  unusual  punishment,  every  such  per- 
son so  offending,  on  conviction,  shall  be  punished  by  fine 
or  imprisonment."  The  question  presented  in  this  case 
was,  whether  the  offence  when  committed  by  the  master 
upon  the  chief  or  other  officer  of  the  ship  was  an  offence 
within  the  intent  and  purview  of  the  statute ;  or  in  other 
words,  whether  the  word  "  crew,"  in  this  section,  was 
used  in  contradistinction  to  officers  of  the  ship,  so  as  only 
to  include  the  common  seamen  or  mariners,  or  whether 
the  word  "  crew,"  in  the  sense  of  the  statute,  embraced 
all  the  officers  except  the  master.  It  was  held  that  it 
did :  1st.  Because  the  word  "  crew"  had  several  known 
aignifications.  In  its  general  and  popular  sense  it  was 
equivalent  to  company.    Such  was  the  definition  which 
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ter ;  sometimes  to  comprehend  the  officers  and  common 
teamen,  excluding  the  master ;  and  sometimes  to  com- 
prehend the  common  seamen  only.  2d.  Because  there 
were  various  acts  of  congress  in  which  the  words  "  crew," 
and  ''  ship's  company/'  were  used  as  equivalent  to  each 
other.  The  results  of  the  examination  of  the  leading 
provisions  of  statutes  upon  similar  subjects  showed  that 
the  word  '^  crew"  was  ordinarily  used  as  equivalent  to 
''ship's  company,"  and  that  whenever  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  embrace  the  officers  the  context  manifestly  ex- 
cluded them  by  enumerating  them  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  crew.  3d.  Because  that  every  offi- 
cer of  the  ship,  except  the  master  or  commanding  officer, 
ought  to  be  deemed  within  the  purview  of  the  act  as  one 
of  the  crew.  For  the  reason  that  he  might  commit  the 
offence  of  usurping  the  command  of  the  vessel  as  well 
as  a  common  seaman,  and  the  mischief  was  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  a  common  seaman,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
crew  and  ship's  company  in  the  sense  of  the  general 
mariiime  law.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  section 
should  not  be  construed  to  embrace  all  cases  within  the 
words,  and  within  the  mischiefs,  or  why  resort  should 
be  had  to  the  narrowest  possible  sense,  instead  of  the 
general  sense,  if  there  was  the  same  mischief  in  each 
case  to  be  suppressed,  and  the  same  public  policy  in  the 
protection  of  the  commercial  interest  of  the  country. 
In  another  case,(a)  one  of  the  questions  which  arose 
was,  whether  an  offence  which  was  committed  on  board 
of  a  vessel  on  a  voyage,  although  at  the  time  of  the  act, 
lying  at  anchor,  was  within  the  provisions  of  the  2  R.  S. 
729,  sec.  44,  providing  that,  when  an  offence  shall  have 
been  committed  within  this  state  on  board  of  any  vessel 
navigating  any  river,  and  an  indictment  may  be  found 


(a)  The  Peopk  r.  HuUe,  3  Hill,  318. 
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within  certain  counties  therein  named,  &c.  Bronson,  J., 
held  that  it  was;  ist.  Because  a  different  coostructioa 
would  amount  to  a  virtual  repeal  of  the  statute,  especially 
when  applied  to  canal  boats,  if  the  vessel  must  necessarily 
be  in  motion.  That  it  frequently  happened  that  vessels 
on  the  river  had  to  come  to  anchor  for  the  purpose  of 
supplies,  or  in  consequence  of  calms  and  adverse  winds, 
or  may  rest  upon  shoals  and  be  obliged  to  wait  for  tide. 
It  could  not  be  supposed  the  legislature  intended  to  make 
80  idle  a  statute  as  this  would  prove  if  it  did  not  extend 
to  the  whole  voyage.  2d.  Because  the  legislature  had 
spoken  of  a  particular  kind  of  business  or  employment, 
and  the  language  must  be  understood  as  men  engaged  in 
that  business  would  understand  it  No  seaman  or  water- 
man would  doubt  that  this  vessel  was  "navigating"  the 
river,  although  it  happened  to  be  temporarily  at  rest,  in 
consequence  of  adverse  winds  when  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted. 3d.  Another  statute,  which  provides  that "  when- 
ever any  vessel  navigating  the  river,"  shall  be  at  aocbor 
in  the  night  ttme,(a)  showed  that  the  legislature  tliougbt 
a  vessel  might  properly  be  said  to  be  navigating  the 
river  although  at  the  particular  time  at  anchor.  Another 
question  arisJug  in   this  cause  was,  whetlier  the  statute 
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sUitule  wa?  not,  properly  speaking,  a  penal  one,  it  net- 
ther  created  uii  otTeiice,  prescribed  puniBhinent,  or  altered 
ibe  mode  uf  trial,  it  merely  changed  the  venue.  The 
latter  i-unsideratiou  probably  had  great  influence  on  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Justice  Bronson,  who  in  alt  cases  haserer 
been  (purui  in  favor  of  a  strict  constniction  of  pena]  Laws 
and  constittitional  provisiuns,  and  hostilL*  to  any  thing 
bonlering  upon  juilicial  legislation. 

§  75ti.  The  numerous  cases  we  ha%-e  cited  sufficieatljr 
dctioe  the  rule;*  which  govern  in  the  construction  of  pe^ 
Dol  statutes,  and  the  qualifications  and  limitations  totim 
rule,  that  in  general  they  are  to  be  construed  slrictlj. 
From  the  frequency  of  questions  arising  out  of  this  gene- 
ral doctrine,  we  have  deemed  it  important  to  annote 
very  fully  the  leading  cases  in  this  country,  where  this 
rule  has  come  under  consideration,  and  so  far  to  present 
the  .circumstances  under  which  they  arose,  as  to  give  ihs^ 
reader  a  clear  understanding  of  instances  in  which  it  ba 
been  applied,  and  the  qualihcations  under  ivliicii  sucb 
apphcatioi)  has  been  made,  and  thus  obviate  a  oecesnty 
o(  a  resort,  to  the  reported  cases  on  this  subject 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF   THE   REPEAL    OF    STATUTES. 

§  757.  If  laws  and  statutes  seem  contrary  to  one  ano- 
ther, it  is  by  some  supposed  tliat  the  latter  one  will  abro- 
gate or  repeal  the  former.  This  rule,  however,  has  its 
qualifications.  la  such  cases,  if  by  interpretation  they 
may  stand  together,  they  shall  so  stand;  and  if  two  laws 
only  so  far  disagree  or  differ  as  that  they  may,  by  any 
other  construction,  both  stand,  they  will  both  be  upheld ; 
for  whenever  this  can  be  done,  the  rule  that  subsequent 
laws  abrogate  prior  ones  does  not  apply,  and  the  last  law 
will  not  operate  as  a  repeal  of  the  former.(a)  When  it 
is  not  manifestly  the  intention  of  the  legislature  that  a 
subsequent  act  shall  control  the  provision  of  a  former 
act,  the  subsequent  shall  not  be  construed  as  having  such 
peration,  even  tliougli  tho  words,  taken  striiily  and 
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our  statutes  had  upon  offences  previously  comniitted 
was,  that  the  proceedings  in  the  subsequent  prosecution 
of  such  offences  must  be  conducted  according  to  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  Revised  Statutes.(a)  Where 
those  statutes  instituted  one  action  for  another — such,  for 
instance,  as  ejectment  for  the  writ  of  dower — the  revision 
only  affects  the  form  and  mode  of  proceeding  in  such 
suits ;  and  even  in  this  respect  the  latter  does  not  affect 
the  mode  of  conducting  suits  which  were  commenced 
previous  to  the  time  they  went  into  operation ;  and  we 
have  seen,  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  whenever  a  person 
has  a  right  to  sue  at  common  law,  and  a  remedy  is  like- 
wise given  by  an  affirmative  act,  without  a  negative  ex- 
pressed or  implied  of  the  action  at  common  law,  it  does 
not  take  away  the  common  law  remedy,  and  the  party 
may,  at  his  election,  avail  himself  of  either.(6) 

§  759.  We  have  seen,  that  where  a  right  is  granted  by 
a  statute,  and  a  subsequent  statute  gives  a  forfeiture  or 
penalty  for  the  violation  of  that  right,  such  forfeiture  or 
penalty  is  cumulative  to  the  remedy  provided  at  common 
law,  in  cases  of  the  violation  of  the  statute  right,  when 
the  statute  itself  is  silent,(6)  But  inchoate  rights  gene- 
rally derived  under  a  statute,  are  lost  by  its  repeal,  un- 
less saved  by  express  words  in  the  repealing  statute.  It 
is  otherwise,  however,  in  regard  to  such  civil  rights  as 
have  become  perfected  far  enough  to  stand  independent 
of  the  statute ;  or,  in  other  words,  such  as  have  ceased 
to  be  executory,  and  have  become  executcd.(ci)  As  a 
general  rule,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture annulling  contracts,  or  creating  new  exceptions  and 
defences,  should  be  so  construed  as  not  to   affect  con- 


(a)  The  People  v.  Pheips,  6  Wend.  R.  10. 

(b)  10  John.  R.  ;  see  also  5  John.  R.  175. 
(r)  9  Ibid.  507. 

(d)  Butler  V.  Palmer,  I  Hill  R.  324. 
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tracts  or  rights  of  action  vested  and  existing  at  the  time 
of  its  enactment,  (a)  Statutes  modifying  a  remedy  of  a 
party  should  be  so  construed  as  not  to  afTect  actions  com- 
menced before  such  acts  were  passed,  But  the  two  last 
rules  obtain  only  in  cases  of  positive  enactments,  and 
they  will  be  found  not  to  arise  under  repealing  clauses, 
and  are  founded  upon  the  well  settled  rule  that  statutes 
are  not  to  have  a  retrospective  operatiou,  or  ex  post/ado 
effect,  unless  declared  to  be  so  by  express  words  or  po- 
sitive enactments,  and  even  then  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cation stated  by  us  in  sec.  533. 

§  760.  The  rule  that  vested  civil  rights,  acquired  un- 
der a  law,  are  not  affected  by  a  repeal,  is  founded  in 
good  sense  and  reason,  is  consonant  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  natural  justice,  and  has  been  derived  from 
the  civil  law.  We  have  stated  in  sec.  1(31  the  clear  and 
succinct  view  of  tliis  subject  laid  down  in  Taylor's  Civil 
Law,  to  which  our  readers  will  do  well  to  refer  to  in  this 
connection. 

§  761.  Puffendorf  says  the  law  itselT  may  be  disan- 
nulled by  the  author,  but  the  rights  acquired  by  virtue 
of  that  law  while  in  force  must  still  remain.  He  how- 
ever adds : — "  Suppose  it  were  a  law,  that  as  a  man  dis- 
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speak  of  rights  which  have  arisen  under  the  statute  not 
being  affected  by  the  repeal,  but  the  context  shows  at 
once  what  kind  of  rights  they  mean.  The  amount  of 
the  whole  comes  to  this,  that  a  repealing  clause  is  such 
an  express  enactment  as  necessarily  divests  all  inchoate 
rights,  which  had  arisen  under  the  statute  which  it  de- 
stroys. These  rights  are  but  incidents  to  the  statute, 
and  fall  with  it,  unless  saved  by  the  express  words  in 
the  repealing  clause ;"  after  citing  from  Bracton  and  the 
Institutes  the  maxim,  "  Nova  constiiulio  fuiuris  formam 
impofwre  debet  non  prcOeritis^^^  and  in  reference  to  the 
quotation  from  Puffendorf,  he  adds : — ''  Here  the  right 
had  so  passed  as  to  be  not  only  vested,  but  to  staild  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  statute." 

§  762.  In  Fletcher  v.  Peck^{a)  tlie  rule  is  recognised, 
that  where  a  law  is  in  the  nature  of  a  contract,  when 
absolute  rights  have  vested  under  that  contract,  a  repeal 
of  the  law  cannot  divest  those  rights,  and  that  a  parly  to 
a  contract,  although  it  might  be  a  sovereign  state,  could 
not  pronounce  its  own  deed  invalid.  In  another  case,(6) 
the  same  principle  was  recognized,  and  it  was  held,  that 
where  an  act  of  the  legislature  had  declared  that  certain 
lands  which  should  be  purchased  for  the  Indians,  should 
not  thereafter  be  subject  to  any  tax,  it  constituted  a  con- 
tract which  could  not  be  rescinded  by  a  subsequent  law. 
Indeed  rights  thus  vested  under  laws  amounting  to  a 
contract  are,  under  our  government,  rendered  sacred  and 
inviolate  under  the  federal  constitution. 

§  763.  Where  a  right  of  property  or  the  nature  of  its 
enjoyment,  has  become  vested  under  a  contract  between 
parties,  as  a  joint  tenancy  created  by  contract,  an  act 
abolishing  such  estates  prospectively  does  not  operate  to 
change  the  nature  of  the  estate  existing  at  the  time,  and 


(a)  6  Cranch,  88. 

(b)  The  Slate  of  New  Jersey  v.  WUsoriy  7  CraDch,  164. 
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created  and  vested  under  that  contract.  It  has  been 
beld,(n)  that  an  estate  or  freehold  ia  joint  tenancy,  cre- 
ated before  the  date  of  an  act  respecting  joint  tenants 
and  tenants  in  common,  which  declared :  "  No  estate, 
after  the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  in  this  state  be  consid- 
ered and  adjudged  to  be  an  estate  in  joint  teaaucy,  ex- 
cept it  expressly  set  forth  in  the  grant  or  devise  creating 
such  estate,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  create 
an  estate  of  joint  tenancy,  and  not  an  estate  or  tenancy 
in  common,  any  law,  usages,  or  decision  heretofore  made 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,"  was  not  affected  by 
that  act  The  decision  of  this  case  was  put  upon  the 
ground,  that  if  the  act  destroyed  the  nature  of  the  estate 
it  was  one  impairing  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  and 
therefore  void  and  inoperative  under  the  federal  consti- 
tution ;  and  also  upon  the  ground  of  the  rule,  that  when- 
ever a  statute  is  susceptible,  wittuiut  doing  violence  to 
its  terms,  or  subverting  some  establtslied  rule  of  construc- 
tion, of  being  understood  either  as  exclusively  prospec- 
tive, or  as  both  prospective  and  retrospective  in  its 
enactment,  courts  of  justice  would  always  adopt  the  for- 
mer construction,  especially  if  a  retrospective  operation 
would  work  injustice  to  any  one;  and  the  statute  c 
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le|;i«lalure  any  intention  at  variROce  with  any  of  the 
sound  aiiA  moral  prinriplcs  of  law,  or  as  coming  into 
condivt  with  any  vosttnl  riglits.  Id  Vcn  v.  ^«&m«>n,(o) 
the  plainliff  cUimrci  IiUp  under  llie  statute  de  dotiaam- 
ttUionalUnis,  on  tlic  dcceaae  of  his  father,  who  died  seised 
in  tail  l:jtti  M:iri;li,  UaS.  The  statute  under  which  Us 
title  accrued  was  on  13tli  June,  1790,  declared  by  a  legpp- 
lative  act  to  be  no  longer  in  foree  iti  the  stale,  and  it  m 
contended  that  stihsequcnt  to  the  passitge  of  tbebttar 
act,  the  plaintifY  could  not  come  in  and  make  title  aadcr 
the  foriDcr  act.  But  it  was  held,  tliat  as  the  estate  if  It 
passed  at  all,  passed  hefoi^  the  date  of  the  act  of  179^, 
and  hence  that  the  rvpcul  of  the  lir^t  act,  or  the  render- 
ing it  for  the  future  inoperative,  did  oot  destroy  an  estate 
already  vested  under  its  authority.  In  anotlier  caseiC^) 
the  same  rule  was  applied,  and  it  was  held,  that  repeal- 
ing, or  roiiduring  inoperative  lor  the  future,  an  act,  would 
not  destroy  an  estate  already  vested  under  it;  aoiliMt 
where  one  statute  is  repealed  by  another,  acts  done  ifi 
the  meatitiine  while  it  was  in  force  shall  endurp,  ataai, 
and  be  effectual. 

§  7(j1.  Another  illustration  of  this  rule  is  found  in  a 
case(c)  where  an  act  of  congress,  providing  for  the  cop^ 
pensatiun  of  collectors  of  duties,  gave  to  the  collectur 
three  per  cent,  on  all  moneys  received  on  account  of  du- 
ties arismg  on  goods  imported  into  the  United  Stita 
within  his  district.  Duties  had  arose  under  that  ict 
while  in  force.  A  supplementary  act  was  passed,  tfae 
words  of  which  were,  "  That  in  lieu  of  the  commisskHis 
heretofore  allowed  by  law,  there  shall  fn>in  and  after 
the  30tb  day  of  June  next,  (1800)  be  allowed  to  certain 
collectors  named,  two  and  a  half  per  centum,  od  all  mo- 


(a)  3  Southard,  706. 

(A)  Dtn  ei  dtm.  Jones  t.  Dubaiz,  1  Kar.  386. 

((}  The  VnUti  Slate*  r.  Hetk,  3  Gnneh,  *S0. 
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neys  which  shali  be  collected  and  received  by  them. 
The  question  in  the  case  wan,  whether  those  collectors 
were  restricted  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  moneys 
collected  on  account  of  bonds  taken  previous  to  the  pas- 
sage or  the  latter  act  It  was  held  they  were  not  On 
behalf  of  the  United  States  it  was  contended,  that  the 
rights  of  the  collectors  of  duties,  with  regard  to  their 
compensation  were  absolutely  submitted  to  the  will  of 
congress ;  that  congress  had  uniformly  increased  or  di- 
minished that  compensation  as  circumstances  suggested 
the  expediency  of  that  measure,  without  regarding  any 
supposed  limitation  of  their  right  to  do  so,  imposed  by 
claims  of  their  officers  ;  and  it  had  been  the  uniform  po- 
licy of  tiie  government  to  apportion  the  commission  ac- 
cording to  the  actual  receipt  of  money ;  and,  therefore, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  proportion  of  their  labor  or 
responsibility,  their  right  to  compensation  was  not  con- 
summated before  the  actual  receiptor  the  duties  and  the 
amount  of  their  commission  remained  liable  to  be  in- 
creased or  diminiiihed  at  the  will  of  congress ;  and  in 
passing  their  act  of  May  10th,  1800,  they  had  a  right  to 
give  it  a  retroactive  operation,  and  the  latter  words  of 
the  second  section,  "  arising  on  goods  imported,"  would 
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by  her  own  laws.  Unless,  therefon 
too  imperious  to  admit  of  a  differ) 
would  be  gratifying  to  tbe  court  to  I 
the  justice  of  the  goveriiinent,  by  re 
of  the  law  to  a  future  operation.  Thi 
of  the  United  States,  in  granting  co 
revenue  officers,  to  limit  the  consumn 
to  the  actual  receipts  of  money,  was  c 
of  alt  her  acts  on  that  subject.  U] 
question,  therefore,  upon  the  construe 
were  conBned  to  the  single  inquiry,  \ 
ment  had  exercised  its  power  in  redu 
sion  to  the  defendant  from  three  to 
cent.  1  The  words  of  tlie  act,  "  ari 
ported,"  although  in  themselres  very 
of  time,  would  receire  a  precise  sign 
spect  by  supplying  the  words  "  heretc 
a  past,  or  "  hereafter,"  to  give  them  a 
If  it  were  necessary  that  the  court  ah 
tion  between  the  words,  in  order  to  < 
its  choice  should  be  immediately  del 
ring  to  two  well  known  rules  of  con 
it  ought  to  be  consistent  with  the  su 
justice,  and  that  the  words  should  be  1 
coiUra  proferentem.  But  there  wert 
tions  which  would  lead  to  such  a  conci 
plying  any  supposed  deficiency  in  the 
tence.  There  was  nothing,  either  in  I 
of,  or  in  the  professed  object  of  the  I 
trospective  ;  but  the  general  intention 
as  the  signification  of  the  wurd  "  arisi) 
a  future  operation.  Besides  which,  i 
shown  that  a  government  had  once 
rule  of  justice  for  its  conduct,  it  was  f 
legislating  afterwards   upon  the  ,san 
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intended  to  pursue  the  same  rule,  unless  the  contrary 
should  be  clearly  expressed ;  and  in  the  act  or  3d  March, 
1797,  which  varied  the  compensation  of  the  revenue  offi- 
cers in  several  particulars,  that  alteration  was  expressly 
restricted  to  take  effect  only  with  regard  to  future  im- 
portations. Mr.  Justice  Patterson  held,  words  in  a  statute 
ought  not  to  have  a  retrospective  operation,  unless  they 
are  so  clear,  strong,  and  imperative,  that  no  other  meaning 
could  be  annexed  to  them,  or  unless  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  could  not  be  otherwise  satisfied.  This  rule 
ought  especially  to  be  adhered  to  when  such  a  construc- 
tion would  alter  the  pre-existing  situation  of  parties,  or 
would  affect  or  interfere  with  their  antecedent  rights, 
services  and  remunerations,  which  was  so  obviouslv 
improper,  that  nothing  ought  to  uphold  and  vindicate  the 
interpretation,  but  the  unequivocal  and  inflexible  import 
of  terms  and  the  manifest  intention  of  the  legislature. 
The  word  "arising"  referred  tothe  present  time,  or  time 
to  come,  but  could  not,  with  any  propriety,  relate  to  the 
subject-matter,  and  the  words  with  which  it  was  asso- 
ciated. Thus  the  word  "arising,"  coupled  with  the 
words  "on  goods  imported,"  showed  that  the  whole 
clause  had  a  future  bearing  and  aspect,  and  would  not 
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ing  at  the  time  of  the  repeal.(a)  This  rule  has  been  ap- 
plied in  regard  to  penal  statutes,  as  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion hereafter  to  show,  and  the  same  rule  has  been  held 
as  to  the  consequences  of  a  repeal  against  a  civil  right, 
so  long  as  it  remains  inchoate.  Such  was  tlie  case  in 
the  case  of  MUler.(b)  In  that  case  the  repeal  was  held 
to  work  the  same  consequences  against  a  civil  right 
Miller,  an  imprisoned  insolvent,  had  been  compelled  to 
assign  his  property,  and  was  entitled  to  be  discharged, 
by  an  order  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  as  early  as 
the  26th  of  September,  1761.  But  the  2  Geo.  3,  ch.  2, 
had  already  passed,  repealing  the  compulsory  clause — 
such  repeal  to  take  place  from  and  after  the  19th  of  No- 
vember of  that  year.  The  insolvent  urged  his  discharge, 
but. the  sessions  adjourned  from  time  to  time  till  after  the 
19th,  then  refused  to  grant  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  re- 
pealing act  had  taken  place.  On  motion  for  a  manda- 
mus. Lord  Mansfield,  Ch.  J.  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  and  held  that  no  jurisdiction  now  remained  in  the 
sessions.  He  cited  the  repeaUng  clause,  which  to  be  sure, 
was  very  strong,  "  That  from  and  after,  &c.,  the  same  is 
hereby  repealed  to  all  intents  and  purposes  tr/uitsoevcr.^' 
liut  this,  according  to  what  was  held  in  Surti4is  v.  /^Ui- 
soHj  and  other  cases  on  the  repealing  clause  in  6  Geo.  4, 
ch.  16,  was  no  more  than  a  simple  repeal.  The  first 
section  of  the  6  Geo.  4,  simply  repealed  all  the  previous 
statutes  of  bankruptcy  ;  but  by  the  last  section,  the  sec^ 
tion  was  not  to  take  efl'ect  till  the  1st  September,  1825. 
And  there  being  no  saving  clause  as  to  acts  of  bankrupt- 
cy committed,  or  any  inchoate  proceedings  under  the 
former  acts,  it  was  hehi  that  the  court  had  no  power  to 
imply  a  saving  clause,  although  it  was  plain  that  by  a 


(a)   Butler  v.  Palmer,  1  Hill  R.  324. 
{b)  1  Blacks.  U.  4ji. 
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mere  inadvertence  in  legislation,  the  kingdom  was  left  for 
a  time  entirely  destitute  of  its  bankrupt  Inw.  The  court 
was  pressed  for  a  construction  which  might  avert  so  great 
a  general  evil.  But  Lord  Tenterden  said :  "  We  are  not 
at  liberty  to  break  in  upon  the  general  rule ;"  though  he 
admitted  that  it  was  very  unfortunate  that  an  act  of  so 
much  importance  should  have  been  framed  with  so  little 
care.  In  a  previous  case,  Best,  C.  J.  said,  that  on  the 
let  of  September  all  former  acts  were  entirely  got  rid 
of.(a)  In  a  subsequent  case,  a  struggle  was  made  to 
save  a  deposition,  as  evidence,  which  had  been  taken  to 
support  a  commissioD  of  bankruptcy  under  the  former 
8latute,(6)  but  which  deposition  did  not  happen  to  have 
been  enrolled  aa  that  section  required,  io  order  to  make 
it  admissible.  It  was,  in  all  other  respects,  completely 
under  the  former  statute ;  but  the  party  inadvertently 
omitted  the  act  of  enrolment,  till  after  the  repealing 
clause  took  effect.  And  the  court  held,  that  no  right  re- 
mained even  to  enrol,  although  the  repealing  act  provi- 
ded the  like  power  of  enrolment  in  proceedings  under 
itself.  In  short,  after  much  consideration,  the  court  de- 
clared that  the  clause  operated  as  a  simple  repeal ;  and 
Lord  Ch.  J.  Tindall  laid  down  the  rule  applicable  to  such 
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this  and  several  other  cases,  has  no  respect  whatever  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  repealed  statute  was  either  of 
a  criminal  or  jurisdictional  character.  Nor  is  it  per- 
ceived why,  in  cases  of  civil  rights,  an  exception  is  not 
just  as  practicable  in  favor  of  a  jurisdiction  given  to  en- 
force the  right  as  to  the  right  itself.  On  authority,  then, 
at  least,  no  rights  arising  under  the  repealed  statute  can 
be  saved,  except  by  express  reservation  in  the  repcaJ- 
ing  statute,  or  where  those  rights  have  been  perfected, 
by  taking  every  step  which  depended,  for  its  force,  on 
the  former  act. 

§  767.  Dwarris  expresses  the  result  of  the  cases  in 
this  way :  "  When  an  act  of  parliament  is  repealed,  it 
must  be  considered — except  as  to  those  transactions 
passed — dosed,  as  if  it  never  existed."(a)  The  meaning 
of  the  exception  is  illustrated  by  an  older  case.  The 
statute  1  and  2  Phil.  &  Hen.  allowed  devises  to  spiritual 
corporations,  and  such  a  devise  was  made  and  took  ef- 
fect. The  subsequent  repeal  of  the  statute  by  1  Bliz. 
ch.  1,  was  held  not  to  affect  the  right  of  the  devi8ee.(fr) 
It  would  not,  however,  have  been  so,  had  the  testator 
lived  till  the  1  Eliz.  had  been  passed. 

§  7(58.  In  TTie  People  v.  LwwgsUm,  a  creditor  had  in  Au- 
gust, 1829,  acquired  a  right  to  redeem,  under  a  certain 
form  under  the  then  statute  of  executions,  which  by  an 
enactment  in  1828  was  to  be  repealed  from  and  after  the 
31st  December,  1829.  The  repealing  statute  substituted 
a  new  form  of  redemption.  Savage,  Ch.  J.  said,  that  an 
attempt,  after  the  31st  of  December,  to  redeem  after  the 
old  form,  was  nugatory.  The  right  to  redeem,  in  a  cer- 
tain form,  being  inchoate,  and  not  expressly  reserved  by 
the  repealing  statute,  it  was  held  to  have  died  with  the 
old  law,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1829.     This  decision 


{a)  Dwarris  on  Statutes,  676.  (h)  Jenk.  Cent.  233,  caM  7. 
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leeins  to  have  been  in  exact  conronuitj  with  the  princi- 
ple of  the  English  cases. 

§  769.  The  doctrines  we  have  been  considering  were 
applied  in  the  case  of  Butler  v.  Palmer,(a)  which  arose 
under  a  redemption  act  In  that  case  the  act  relative  to 
redemption,  passed  May  12, 1837,  gave  a  right  of  redemp- 
tion at  any  time  within  a  year  from  a  sale  under  a  mort- 
gage. The  act  of  April  18,  1838,  repealed  the  former 
act,  to  take  effect  Ist  November,  1838,  and  it  was  held 
that  the  right  to  redeem  became  extinct  from  the  time 
that  the  act  of  1838  took  effect,  although  the  sale  took 
place  before  the  passiige  of  the  latter  act,  and  a  year  from 
the  time  of  sale  had  not  expired.  In  answer  to  the  ob- 
jection that  a  right  of  action  and  other  executory  rights 
arising  under  a  statute  were  vested,  and  ought  not  to  be 
taken  away  by  a  subsequent  statute,  the  court  say — 
"They  are  so,  and  a  subsequent  statute  ought  not  to  re- 
peal them,  though  they  may  do  it  by  express  words,  un- 
less they  amount  to  a  contract  within  the  meaning  of  the 
constitution.  That  the  very  terms  of  the  defendant's 
proposition,  when  plainly  stated,  would  seem  to  show 
that  he  could  have  had  no  right,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
after  the  1st  November.     His  risht  to  redeem  depended 
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tute,  might  perhaps  stand  on  the  same  grounds  with  the 
case  of  a  devise  above  cited  from  Jenkins,  and  so  of  other 
rights  having  the  means  of  vitality,  independent  of  the 
statute. 

§  770.  Thus  far  we  have  confined  our  remarks  almost 
exclusively  to  the  effect  of  a  repeal   upon  civil  rights 
We  shall,  in  the  next  place,  proceed  to  consider  the  ef- 
fects of  a  repeal  upon  penalties  created  or  given  under  a 
statute.     It  is  a  general  rule,  that  the  repeal  of  a  law 
creating  an  offence,  whether  it  be   felony  or  misdemea- 
nor, sweeps  away  all  prosecutions  against  it  without  a 
saving  clause  for  that  purpose.(a)     There  can  be  no  l^ 
gal  conviction  for  an  offence,  unless  the  act  be  contrary 
to  law  at  the  time  it  is  committed  ;  nor  can  there  be 
judgment  unless  the  law  is  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
dictment ajid.  judgment.    If  the  law  ceases  to  operate 
by  its  own  limitation,  or  by  a  repeal,  at  any  time  before 
judgment^  no  jiidsrfnctit  can  be  given.     This  rule  aJivays 
prevails  as  it  regards  penalties  either  civil  or  crimioal, 
unless  the  repealing  clause  makes  it  operate  prospec- 
tively, only  pre^ventinij  the  operation  of  the  repeal,  and 
continuing;  the  repealed  law  in  force,  as  to  all  pending 
prosecutions. (/>)     A  referoiice  to  a  few  of  tlie  adjudica- 
ted cases  on  this  last  point  will  illuslrate  this  rule. 

§771.  In  an  anonymous  rase,(r)  the  defendant  wa? 
indicted  for  perjury  under  the  bankrupt  law.  The  law 
had  been  repeal(M[  before  indirfnwnf.  Washin^rton,  J. 
held — ''  I'very  oflence  for  which  a  man  is  imlicteil  must 
be  laid  nur:iinst  some  hiw,  and  it  must  bo  shown  to  come 


(a)   1  W.  C.  C.  R.  67. 

(A)  11  Pick.  3o0  ;  Srutt  v.  Cornmonirml/h,  "2  ^'ifr.  Ca.  5  4  ;  S;affx.  Celt, 
C  McCord,  1  ;  Cnmmonwralfh  v.  Welch,  2  Dana,  330  ;  Road  i«  HjfrrrU,  4 
Yeates  R.  3i)'2  ;  Alfo  v.  Commonw€aUh^  3  Virg.  Caa.  382  :  Stau  v.  T-ti- 
heckbee  Bank,  \  ^\.^\s.  R.  347;  Commonwealth,  v.  Leffyj-iri^  3  Rand  637, 
Lewis  T.  Foster,  I    N.  H.  61. 

(c)  1  Wash.  C.  C.  R   87. 
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within  it.  Such  law  might  be  the  general,  unwritten, 
or  common  law,  or  the  statute  law.  The  oflence  must 
not  only  come  within  the  terms  of  such  law,  but  the  law 
itseir  must  at  the  time  be  subsisting.  It  was  a  clear  rule, 
that  if  a  statute  create  an  offence,  and  is  then  repealed,  no 
prosecution  could  be  instituted  for  any  offence  comoilU 
ted  against  the  statute  previous  to  its  repeal.  The  end 
of  punishment  was  not  only  to  correct  the  offender,  but 
to  deter  others  from  committing  like  ofienccs.  But  if 
the  l^islature  has  ceased  to  consider  the  act  in  the  light 
of  an  offence,  those  purposes  were  no  longer  to  be  an- 
swered, and  punishment  was  then  unnecessary." 

§  772.  As  to  civil  rights,  the  rule  is,  that  rights  ac- 
quired under  or  barred  by  an  existing  law,  are  not  de- 
feated by  the  repeal  of  the  law.  In  an  admiralty  case,(a) 
where  an  appeal  suspended  the  sentence,  it  was  held, 
that  if  the  law  under  which  the  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion was  pronounced  be  repealed  after  sentence  in  the 
court  below,  and  before  final  decree  in  the  appellate 
court,  no  sentence  of  condemnation  could  be  pronounced, 
unless  some  special  provision  was  made  for  that  purpose 
by  the  statute.  Marshall,  Ch.  J.  held,  the  court  were 
clearly  of  opinion  that  in  admiralty  Cases  an  appeal  s 
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it  was  in  force,  unless  some  special  provisions  be  made 
for  that  purpose  by  statute. 

§  773.  In  one  case,(a)  the  question  was,  whether  a 
saving  clause  in  a  repealing  act  saved  cases  subject  to 
criminal  punishment,  and  it  was  held  it  did  not.  Mr. 
Justice  Story,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  courts 
says:  ''By  the  nineteenth  section  of  the  act  of  March, 
1809,  it  is  enacted,  '  that  the  act  laying  an  embargo  on 
all  ships  and  vessels  in  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  the  several  acts  supplementary  thereto, 
shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed  from  and  af- 
ter the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress.'  By  this 
clause,  (had  it  stood  alone,)  the  whole  embargo  acts,  to- 
gether with  all  their  penalties,  forfeitures,  fines  and  pun- 
ishments, would,  after  the  next  session,  have  been  swept 
away,  unless  they  had  been  passed  in  rem  culjudkativn. 
Of  course,  every  prosecution  therefor  depending  before 
any  court  would  have  been  quashed." 

§  774.  In  another  case,(&)  the  defendants  were  indict- 
ed for  a  misdemeanor,  for  disinterring  a  dead  body  on  the 
20th  February,  ia  the  year  1831,  contra  formam  statulL 
The  defendant  pleaded  nolo  contendere^  and  afterwards 
moved  in  arrest  of  judgment,  for  the  following  reasons: 
first,  because  the  offence  charged  in  the  indictment,  in 
violation  of  the  statute,  passed  March  2d,  1814,  was 
repealed  by  the  statute  28th  February^  1831,  without 
any  saving  or  excepting  clause  whatever ;  arid  second, 
because  no  offence  now  known  by  the  laws  of  the 
commonweahh  is  therein  described.  Shaw,  C.J.  deliv- 
ered the  opinion  of  the  court.  He  says  :  **  This  indict- 
ment cannot  be  maintained  consistent! v  with  the  deci- 
sion  of  the  court  last  year  in  the  case  of  CommomceaUh 


(a)  The  United  Slates  r.  Mann,  1  Gallison,  181. 

(b)  Commonwealths,  Marshall  et  al.  II  Pick.  R.  350. 
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V.  Cotiky.{a)  In  that  case  it  was  held,  that  the  statute 
of  1814,  contiiining  a  series  of  provisions  in  relation  to 
the  whole  subject-matter  of  the  disiaterring  of  dead  bo- 
dies, had  expressed,  and  by  necessary  implication  re- 
pealed tlie  provisions  of  the  common  law  on  the  same 
subject.  It  is  clear  that  there  can  be  no  legal  conviction 
for  an  offence,  unless  the  act  be  contrary  to  law  at  the 
time  it  is  committed ;  nor  can  there  be  a  judgment,  un- 
less the  law  be  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  indictment  and 
judgment.  If  tlie  law  ceases  to  operate,  by  Its  own  lim- 
itation or  repeal,  at  any  time  before  judgment,  no  judg- 
ment can  be  given.  Hence  it  is  usual,  in  every  repeal- 
ing law,  to  make  it  operate  prospectively  only,  and  to 
insert  a  saving  clause  preventing  Ihe  operation  of  the  re- 
peal, and  continuing  the  repealed  law  in  force,  as  to  all 
pending  prosecutions,  and  often  as  to  all  violations 
of  the  existing  law  already  committed."  Mr.  Justice 
Cowen(6)  also  sanctioned  the  doctrine,  that  where  a 
statute  repeals  a  former  one,  which  imposes  a  penalty, 
or  which  confers  jurisdiction,  the  right  to  the  penalty 
becomes  extinguished,  even  though  a  prosecution  for  it 
had  been  previously  commenced,  and  that  if  the  repeal 
take  effect  after  the  conviction,  the  judgment  was  there- 
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not  divest  interest  acquired,  or  annul  acts  done  under  it 
2.  ir  the  legislature  ex  mero  motu  by  a  statute  give  an 
individu<il  property  belonging  to  the  state,  and  be  accept 
it,  then  it  becomes  a  gift  executed,  and  the  legislature 
cannot  reform  the  gift  any  more  than  an  individual  could, 
under  similar  circumstances;  hence  a  repeal  of  such 
a  statute  after  the  actual  acceptance,  would  not  deprive 
the  donee  of  the  property.  3.  If  a  penal  statute  be  re- 
pealed, after  acts  done  in  violation  of  it,  the  violator  isi 
not  subject  to  punishment  under  it  after  the  repeal. 
Hence  if  all  crimes  or  penalties  should  at  once  be  re- 
pealed no  offender  could  be  thereafter  punished.  4. 
Where  a  statute  restraining  a  man's  natural  rights,  or 
his  use  of  his  property  is  repealed,  he  is  restored  to  those 
rights  as  before  the  law  was  passed.(a)  5.  Where  a 
statute  gives  a  right  in  its  nature  not  vested  but  remain- 
ing executory,  if  it  does  not  become  executed  before  a 
repeal  of  the  law  it  falls  with  it,  and  cannot  thereafter  be 
enforced. 

§  776.  Where  a  statue  imposes  a  new  penalty  for  an 
offence,  it  repeals  by  implication  so  much  of  the  former 
statute  as  establishes  a  different  penalty.  This  rule  has 
been  adopted,  and  it  has  been  said,  where  the  legislature 
impose  a  second  penalty  for  an  offence,  whether  smaller 
or  larger  than  the  former  one,  a  party  cannot  be  allowed 
to  sue  on  the  one  or  the  other  at  his  option. (6)  In  one 
case(c)  the  question  arose,  whether  the  act  of  1838,  c.  157, 
was  so  far  inconsistent  with  the  revised  statutes  of  Massa- 
chusetts, c.  47,  sec.  3,  as  to  operate  as  a  repeal  of  the  for- 
mer by  implication.  The  revised  statutes  imposed  a  pen- 
alty of  twenty  dollars  for  persons  violating  the  provisions 


(a)  See  James  ▼.  Dubois^  1  Harr.  285. 

(b)  Nichol  T.  Squires,  5  Pick.  R.  168. 

(c)  Commonwealth  v.  Kimhall^  21  Pick.  R.  375. 
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of  the  statute  relating  to  excise,  and  the  act  of  1838  im- 
posed a  penalty  of  not  more  than  twenty  dollars,  nor  less 
than  ten  dollars,  for  a  violation  of  that  act.  The  latter  act 
provided,  that  the  provisions  of  all  laws  in  force  incon- 
sistent with  that  act  were  repealed,  and  there  was  no 
saving  clause.  The  act  of  1833  bad  been  construed  as 
prohibiting  any  person  not  licensed  from  selling  wine, 
brandy,  &c. ;  the  latter  prohibited  the  same  thing  except 
wine.  The  former  prohibited  sales  less  than  twenty- 
eight  gallons ;  the  latter,  sales  less  than  fifteen  gallons. 
The  court  said,  these  two  statutes,  passed  at  different 
times,  concerning  the  present  case ;  the  former  prohibits 
the  forbidden  act  under  a  penalty  of  twenty  dollars  for 
each  offence;  the  latter  prohibits  tfae  same  act  on  pain 
of  forfeitiug  not  more  than  twenty  dollars,  nor  less  than 
ten  dollars  lor  each  offence.  The  former  is  absolute  and 
imperative,  the  latter  allows  a  latitude  of  discretion.  It 
appears  to  the  court,  that  the  one  is  essentially  and  sub- 
stantially inconsistent  with  the  other.  That  ttie  latter 
statute,  by  prohibiting  the  same  act  under  a  lower  pen- 
ally, though  no  negative  words  were  used,  did  in  effect 
declare  tliat  it  shall  not  be  punished  by  the  higher  pen- 
alty, and  therefore  the  acts  were  inconsistent ;  that  the 
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statute  operates  as  a  repeal  of  another  by  implicatioD. 
On  that  point,  however,  Shaw,  Ch.  J.,  says :  ''  Where 
one  statute  is  enacted  in  the  same  terms  as  a  former  one, 
without  a  repealing  clause,  and  without  any  change  of 
provisions,  it  may  perhaps  be  well  maintained  that  one 
is  no  repeal  of  the  other,  and  that  both  are  in  force. 
Such  a  case  will  seldom  happen,  because  a  case  can 
hardly  be  supposed,  in  which  the  legislature  would  have 
a  motive  to  pass  a  new  law  without  some  intent  to 
change  the  existing  law.  But  a  case  may  be  supposed, 
where,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  several  statutes  into 
one,  upon  the  same  subject,  the  precise  provisions  of  an 
existing  statute  may  be  embodied  in  a  new  one.  In  such 
case,  it  might  well  be  maintained,  that  a  later  act  would 
not  repeal  a  former  one,  so  as  to  prevent  a  judgment 
from  being  passed  upon  an  offence  committed  before  the 
date  of  the  latter,  but  upon  which  no  judgment  had 
passed,  at  the  time  of  its  enactment.  But  every  statute 
is  a  repeal  of  all  former  ones  by  implication,  so  far  as  it 
is  contrary  and  repugnant  thereto,  without  a  repealing 
clause.'^  It  has  also  been  held,  that  where  a  statute  im- 
posing a  penalty  for  an  offence  for  the  benefit  of  any  per- 
son who  may  sue  for  it,  and  a  subsequent  statute  is 
passed,  giving  the  benefit  of  tlie  penalty  to  the  party  in- 
jured, increasing  the  amount  of  such  penalty,  tliat  the 
latter  act  will  operate  as  a  repeal  of  the  former  one. 
And  that  upon  the  ground,  that  it  seemed  clearly  the 
intention  of  the  legislature  to  revive  the  penal  sanction 
of  the  act,  and  to  provide  severer  means  to  enforce  the 
penalty,  and  that  where  such  a  design  clearly  appears, 
the  former  statute  thus  revised  must  be  considered  no 
longer  in  force,  though  not  expressly  repealed.  That 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  so  far  as  it  went  to  fix  the  pen- 
alty and  prescribe  by  wliom  it  might  be  enforced,  was 
an  entire  substitution  of  the  original  act,  and  operated  as 
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a  repeal  of  the  same.(o)  la  The  King  v.  QUar,{b)  it 
was  decided  tbat  a  former  statute,  inflicting  a  penalty  of 
£100  and  three  months  imprisonment,  on  persons  en- 
ticing away  artificers,  was  virtually  repealed  by  a  subae- 
queat  statute  inflicting  £500  penalty  and  twelve  months 
ifflprisonment,  for  the  same  offence ;  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  adopted  in  the  case  of  'Hie  King  v.  Dam.ic) 

§  778.  A  limited  privilege  granted  to  a  few  individuals, 
is  merged  in  a  more  enlarged  privilege  granted  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  a  state  by  a  subsequent  general  statute. 
.Thus  where  a  statute  provided,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a 
particular  town  might  separate  from  a  religious  society 
by  the  performance  of  certain  conditions,  a  subsequent 
act  gave  such  power  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  state, 
upon  the  performance  of  only  part  of  those  conditions ; 
and  it  was  held  that  the  one  was  repugnant  to  the  other, 
and  operated  as  a  repeal  of  the  former  statute.  The 
limited  privileges  secured  by  the  special  statute  was 
merged  in  the  more  enlarged  privileges  granted  by  the 
latter  act.(<f) 

§  779.  An  analogous  principle  has  been  applied  under 
a  general  statute,  directing  the  mode  of  attachment  on 
mesne  process,  and  selling  by  execution  shares  of  direc- 
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ner  as  was  or  might  be  provided  for  the  sale  of  property 
by  execution.  By  the  general  act,  directing  the  mode  of 
attaching  on  mesne  process,  and  selling  by  execution 
shares  of  debtors  in  incorporated  companies ;  particular 
durections  were  given  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued 
when  any  such  shares  were  attached,  and  also  when 
they  were  sold  on  execution,  and  by  one  section  it  was 
enacted,  that  the  shares  and  interest  held  by  any  person 
or  persons  in  any  such  company,  might  be  attached  on 
mesne  process,  and  taken  and  sold  on  execution  in  the 
manner  provided  by  that  act,  any  thing  in  the  act  incor- 
porating such  company  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
The  court  held  tlie  general  act  must  govern  the  mode  of 
proceeding,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  intended  to  have 
a  retrospective  operation,  and  that  the  fifth  section  pro- 
vided expressly  that  a  sale  made  in  this  way  only,  should 
be  good,  notwithstanding  a  different  mode  might  have 
been  provided  in  the  several  acts  of  incorporation.(a) 

§  780.  A  different  rule  has  been  held  to  govern  in 
cases  where  a  particular  provision  is  contained  in  an  act 
of  incorporation,  passed  subsequent  to  a  general  statute 
upon  the  same  subject,  and  that  the  provisions  of  the 
subsequent  act  superseded  the  general  provisions  of  a 
prior  general  act.  Tims  in  1805  a  statute  was  enacted 
directing  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  attachment  on  mesne 
process,  and  selling  by  execution  shares  of  debtors  in  in- 
corporated companies,  and  by  this  statute  the  shares  or 
interest  of  any  person  in  any  turnpike,  bridge,  canal,  or 
other  cojiipany^  then  before  incorporated,  or  which  might 
be  incorporated,  might  be  attached,  &c.,  and  directed 
the  mode  of  proceeding,  &c.  In  1807  a  fire  insurance 
company  was  incorporated,  and  the  property  of  any 
member  of  stock  was  made  liable  to  attachment,  and  a 


(a)  Starkweather  Y,  Jloioe,  17  Mass.  240. 
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mode  of  proceediDg  varied  from  the  directions  of  the  ge- 
neral statute  was  prescribed,  and  a  question  was  made, 
whether  tlie  attachment  and  levy  should  have  been  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  general  act,  or  as 
prescribed  by  the  subsequent  act  of  incorporation,  and  it 
was  held  the  latter  must  govern.  It  was  made  a  matter 
of  some  doubt  by  the  court,  whether  the  former  general 
statute  was  intended  to  apply  to  corporations  so  dissimi- 
lar in  the  condition  and  mangement  of  their  property  as 
turnpikes,  &c.  were,  when  compared  with  banks  and 
insurance  companies,  and  that  it  might  be,  the  odier  com- 
panies mentioned  in  the  general  statute,  were  other  like 
companies  instituted  for  those  deHnite  and  permanent 
establishments,  and  not  monied  institutions;  which  doubt 
was  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  several  statutes 
by  which  institutions  for  banks  and  insurance  companies 
were  incorporated,  as  well  before  as  since  the  passage 
of  the  general  act,  contained  provisions  regulating  attach- 
ments on  executions,  by  which  tlie  shares  were  to  be 
trnsferred.  But  whether  this  might  be  considered  as  a 
legislative  construction  of  the  term  other  companies  or 
not,  the  latter  statute  must  be  regarded  as  settling  the 
rule  of  proceeding.    This  particular  mode  provided  for 
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act.(a)  The  decision  in  this  case  may  at  first  impres- 
sion seem  in  conflict  with  that  in  the  case  of  Static- 
toeather  against  Hawe^  above  cited.  The  distinction 
which  governed  in  this  case,  seems  to  have  been  the  fact, 
that  the  act  of  incorporation  giving  the  right  to  toll,  upon 
the  performance  of  certain  acts  specified  in  the  act  of 
creation,  which  had  been  complied  with,  and  the  right 
having  thus  become  vested,  was  not  affected  by  sulMse- 
quent  provisions  of  a  general  character. 

§  782.  Where  a  statute  does  not,  in  express  [terms, 
annul  a  right  or  power  given  to  a  corporation  by  a  pre- 
vious act,  but  only  confers  the  same  rights  and  powers 
upon  the  same  corporation  under  a  new  name,  and  with 
additional  powers,  such  subsequent  act  does  not  annul  the 
rights  and  powers  given  to  the  corporation  under  the  for- 
mer act  and  under  its  former  name.(6)  In  another  case 
it  has  been  held,  that  where,  upon  the  trustees  of  a  local 
corporation,  were  conferred  by  law  the  powers  of  cer- 
tain officers,  as  defined  by  a  general  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  such  general  act  was  subsequently  revised  and 
re-enacted,  though  with  alterations,  repealing  the  former 
act,  the  power  of  such  trustees  did  not  cease  ;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary  thereof,  they  possessed  all  the  powers 
conferred,  and  were  subject  to  all  the  duties  expressed 
by  the  revised  act,  upon  the  class  of  officers,  in  reference 
to  whose  powers  and  duties  their  own  were  originally  de- 
clared and  set  forth,  as  the  same  were  applicable  to  the 
corporation  they  represented.(c) 

§  783.  Where  the  provisions  of  a  revising  statute  are 
to  take  effect  at  a  future  period,  and  the  statute  contains 
a  clause  repealing  the  former  statute  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, the  repealing  clause  does  not  take  effect  until  the 


(a)  Nichols  v.  Bertram,  3  Pick.  344. 

{b)  The  Commonwealth  v,  Worcester,  3  Pick.  R.  474. 

(c)  MitcMl  V.  Halsey,  15  Wend.  241. 
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Other  provisions,  of  the  repealing  act  come  into  opera- 
tion, (a) 

§  784.  Where  a  statute  contains  a  proTision  saving 
from  repeal  a  part  of  a  former  statute  which  had  been 
already  repealed,  such  a  provision  will  be  regarded  as  a 
nullity,  and  will  not  operate  as  a  revivor  of  the  repealed 
clause  thus  attempted  to  be  saved.  The  court,  in  such 
a  case,  will  regard  the  saving  clause  as  improvident,  and 
will  presume  that  the  legislature  had  overlooked  the  fact 
tliat  the  clause  thus  attempted  to  be  saved  from  the  ef- 
fect of  a  repeal,  had  in  fact  already  been  repealed  by  a 
previous  statute.(6) 

§  785.  Where  some  parts  of  a  revised   statute  are 
omitted  in  the  revising  act,  the  parts  omitted  are  not  to  , 
be  deemed  as  revived  by  construction,  but  are  to  be  con-  '■- 
sidered  as  annulled.    Thus,  in  Bartlett  v.  JG,ng,(c)  it  / 
was  held  that  a  statute  of  1754,  concerning  donations  and 
bequests  to  pious  and  charitable  uses,  was  not  in  force, 
and  tiiat  on  the  ground  that  the  legislature  had  in  1785 
legislated  upon  the  same  subject,  and  had  omitted  to  re- 
enact  the  provision  of  the  former  statute.    In  one  case(d) 
a  question  arose,  whether  a  parol  lease  for  a  year  was 
valid  under  the  statute  of  1783,  c.  27,  sec.  1,  which  de- 
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year  to  year,  notwidistanding  the  statute ;  and  as  the  le- 
gislature had  adopted  the  same  language,  it  must  have 
inteDded  to  have  adopted  the  same  construction.  It  was 
held  that  this  argument  would  have  had  weight  if  the 
statutes  had  been  in  all  respects  similar ;  but  that  the 
English  statute  had  an  exception  in  favor  of  parol  leases 
not  exceeding  the  term  of  three  years,  which  had  beeo 
adopted  in  the  provincial  statutes.  The  omissioo  of 
this  exception  in  the  act  under  consideration,  showed  an 
intent  of  the  legislature  to  place  all  parol  leases  on  the 
same  footing.  The  court  admitted  the  rule  that  we  have 
laid  down,  and  assign  as  a  reason  for  it,  that  to  hdd 
otherwise  would  be  to  impute  to  the  legislature  gross 
carelessness  or  ignorance,  which  yvRs  not  admissible. 
The  court  were  not  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  the  pro- 
viso or  exception  in  the  previous  statute  was  omitted  bj 
mistake,  and  if  not,  then  it  was  clearly  the  intention  of 
the  legislature  to  place  all  parol  leases  on  the  same  dfot- 

§  786.  If  a  revising  statute  embrace  all  the  provisioDs 
of  antecedent  laws  on  the  same  subject,  and  reduce  diem 
to  one  system,  such  revising  statute  virtually  repeals  ibe 
statutes  revised,  without  any  express  provision  to  thai 
efl*ecl.(/>)  Tlie  rule  is  thus  laid  down  in  i»ne  case.((')  A 
subsetiuent  statute,  revisin*^  the  whole  subject-matter  ti 
a  ronner  one,  and  evidently  intended  as  a  substitute  k»r 
it,  althouijli  it  contains  no  express  words  to  that  effeci, 
must,  on  prineij)les  ol*  law,  as  well  as  on  reiisoii  and 
common  sense,  operate  to  repeal  the  former. 

§  Ibl.  The  same  principle  obtiiins   >vliere   a  statute 
revises  the  connnon  hnv.     This  rule  >vas  laid  down  in 


{a)  Sec  Bullard  v.  Mcndon,  1   Pick.  151. 
(/»)    (roodenow  v.  Buttnck^  7  Mass.  K.  142. 
(f)  DartUtt  T.  King,  12  Mass.  R.  545. 


^ 
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CommoniceaUh  v.  Choley.(a)  The  statute  tlien  under 
consideratioQ  was  one  relating  to  the  disinterring  of  dead 
bodies ;  and  on  an  indictment  it  was  contended,  that  the 
offence  was  not  one  at  common  law ;  but  that  if  it  was, 
the  common  law  on  that  subject  had  been  superseded 
by  a  statute  of  1814,  covering  the  entire  ground.  The 
'  court  held,  that  although  the  offence  was  indictable  by 
the  common  law,  yet  that  the  statute  in  question  had  su- 
perseded the  common  law,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  sub- 
ject had  been  revised  by  the  legislature.  A  statute  is 
■impliedly  repealed  by  a  subsequent  one,  revising  the 
whole  subject-matter  of  the  first ;  and  that  in  the  case  of 
a  statute  revising  the  common  law,  the  implication  was 
at  least  equally  strong.  In  this  case  it  was  doubted 
whether  a  repeal  of  a  statute  which  superseded  the 
common  law  would  revive  the  then  existing  common 
Iaw.(6)  The  same  principle  is  applied  in  those  cases 
where  a  statute  covers  the  whole  subject-matter  of  all 
English  statutes  adopted  herc.(c) 

§  788.  As  a  general  rule,  a  subsequent  statute  will 
control  the  provisions  of  a  former  statute  which  are  re- 
pugnant to  it  according  to  its  strict  lctter.(rf)  We  have 
already  seen  that  it  makes  no  diflerctice  in  the  control- 
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found  in  seTeral  adjudicated  caBes.(a 
the  cases  cited,  one  town  had  been  s 
on  condition  that  certain  lands  in  thi 
it  was  set  off  shontd  not  be  taxed  in 
act  of  incorporation  was  made  upon 
subsequent  ^neral  tax  taw,  although 
it  included  those  lands,  was  held  not  t 
of  the  former  provision,  as  such  wa 
intention  of  the  legislature.  In  ^ii 
was  held,  that  where  a  statute  gave  a 
a  dam  across  a  river,  it  would  not  pa 
peal  of  a  former  statute  providing  fo 
fish  through  all  dams.  In  answer  t( 
the  former  act  had  been  virtually  rej 
statute,  which  gave  authority  to  stoj: 
pond  by  means  of  dams  across  the  r 
that  there  was  no  express  repeal,  no 
cation  of  it,  because  the  object  of  th 
not  necessarily  Inconsistent.  The 
doubt,  meant  to  give  the  same  right 
erected  which  tlic  proprietors  of  oth^ 
is,  to  maintain  them,  subject  only  to 
of  keeping  open  a  passage  for  fish  du 
of  the  year  ;  and  as  this  was  the  e%-ic 
legiislature,  they  could  see  no  ground 
thority  contained  in  the  latter  statut 
peal  of  tlic  provisions  of  the  former 
passage  of  fish. 

§  IHii.  The  suspension  of  a  stitut' 
is  not  a  repeal  of  it.(c)  Tliis  rule  n 
plied  in  the  case  cited,  which  was  an 


(a)  Capen  v.  Olm-cr,  i  Mass.  R.  305  ;  PcdJc  v 

(4)  0  Pick.  B7. 

(c)  Brown  V.  Barri/,  3  DalUs,  3S5. 
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tute  of  1748,  relative  tobilUof  exchange,  on  a  bill  drawn 
11th  February,  1793.  It  was  insisted,  that  the  act  of 
the  legislature  of  Virginia,  on  which  the  action  was 
founded,  was  not  in  force  when  the  bill  was  drawn,  and 
it  was  made  a  question  whether  two  subsequent  acts 
passed — to  wit,  one  in  November,  1782,  declaring  the  re- 
peal of  the  act  of  1748,  and  anotlier  of  December,  1792, 
declaring  a  suspension  of  that  repeal  till  October,  1793 — 
did  in  fact  repeal,  and  leave  repealed  the  act  of  1748. 
That  it  did  so,  it  was  contended  that  such  must  hare 
been  the  effect,  as  ascertained  and  limited  by  two  other 
statutes — one  of  1787,  declaring  that  a  repeal  of  a  re- 
pealing act  should  not  revive  the  act  first  repealed,  and 
another  act  of  1785,  declaring  that  statutes  should'take 
effect  from  the  day  on  which  they  in  fact  passed,  unless 
another  day  was  named.  But  it  was  held,  that  the  act 
of  1748  remained  in  force.  1.  Because  the  act  suspend- 
ing the  repealing  act  of  November,  1792,  was  not  within 
the  act  of  1789,  which  declared  that  a  repeal  of  a  repeal- 
ing act  should  not  revive  the  act  first  repealed,  and  that 
for  the  reason  that  a  suspension  of  a  repealing  act  for  a 
limited  time,  was  not  a  repeal  of  such  repealing  act. 
2.  Because  the   repealing  act  and  the  act  suspending 


I 
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p«8se(l ;  that  is.  botb  acts  being  of  the  same  ses«oii. 
slioultl  have  tlic  same  commencement — that  is,  according 
to  the  old  Knglish  nile,  on  the  first  day  of  the  tsessiou.  3. 
Because  the  inanifusi  intent  of  the  suspending  act  vra», 
that  the  act  repealed  hy  the  repealing  act  sliould  cm- 
tinue  in  forw;  till  a  day  then  future,  the  1st  October, 
17^):}.  It  could  have  n<i  other  iulcni.  The  intentiODof 
the  legislaturu,  when  discovered,  must  prevail,  anjniJe 
of  construction  declared  by  previous  acts  to  the  couUary 
notwithstanding. 

§  790.  A  statute  cannot  be  repealed  by  non-user^a) 
But  though  nun-use/-  can  never  repeal  the  words  oTu 
act  when  they  arc  plain,  yet  a  series  of  practice,  without 
au;  exception,  goes  n  gn^at  way  to  explain  an  act  where 
there  is  any  ambiguity.  Thus  where  under  a  siaUrte 
tberi'^  hiul  been  a  constant  practice  not  to  file  an  atfidavtt, 
the  court  thought  such  an  act  unnecessary. (6)  A  ^real 
Kkond  inllueoce,  iton-uaer  will  alwayis  have.  In  Scotluid 
the  instances  are  frequent,  where  statutes  have  been 
deemed  to  have  become  obstdele  by  desuetude.  Ttiii 
principle,  however,  has  not  been  engrafted  upon  our  syi- 
lem  of  laws.  .\  statute  may  be  repealed  by  the  exptoi 
i*ords  of  a  siibstqueiit  statute,  and  it  has  been  said  it 
may  be  by  implication;  our  courts,  however,  do  not  fa- 
>'or  repeals  by  implication.  In  England,  it  is  said,  an  act 
cannot  be  repealed  in  the  same  session  in  which  it  is 
passed,  unless  there  be  a  clause  inserted,  expressly  re- 
sen'iug  the  power  to  do  so.(c)  This  rule  we  apprehend 
is  not  adi>pted  in  this  country.  If  a  subsequent  statute 
contrary  to  a  former  act,  have  negative  words,  it  will 
repeal  the  former  statute.    Every  affirmative  statute  is 


(a)    While  T.  Boot,  3  T.   B.  375. 
((0  Ltigh  r.  Kent,  3  T.  R.  3«». 
(e)  Stepb.  L.  E.  13. 
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a  repeal,  by  implication,  of  a  precedent  affirmative  sta- 
tute, so  far  as  it  is  contrary  thereto;  for  "  l^es  poateruh 
res  contrarias  abr<^ant."(a) 

§  791.  The  repeal  may  be  absolute  though  the  repeal- 
ing  act  be  only  temporary  in  its  substantia]  provi3ions.(fr) 
If  a  statute  have  been  repealed  by  three  difierent  sta- 
tutes, and  only  two  of  the  repealing  statutes  are  repealed, 
the  third  continues  in  force  and  repeals  the  original  sta- 
tute.(c)  If  a  statute  be  repealed,  all  acts  done  under  it 
while  in  force  are  good,  but  if  a  statute  be  declared  to 
be  null,  all  acts  done  under  it  while  it  was  in  force  are 
Told.(d)  If  a  statute  which  has  been  repealed  be  after^ 
wards  revived,  the  repealing  statute  becomes  of  no 
force.(e)  By  a  repeal  of  a  repealing  statute,  the  original 
statute  is  revived.(/)  A  constructive  revival  of  a  sta- 
tute cannot  operate  on  any  part  of  an  act  which  has  been 
expressly  altered.(^)  It  has  been  said  that  the  expira- 
tion of  a  repealing  statute  does  not  necessarily  revive 
the  original  statute,  unless  it  appears  clearly  that  such 
was  the  intention  of  the  legislature. (A)  But  the  expira- 
tion of  a  repealing  statute  by  its  own  limitations  revives 
a  statute  which   had  been  repealed  and  supplied  by 

it.(;) 
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civil  law  in  reference  to  collision  b 
would  remark,  however,  that  those 
are  to  be  observed  as  rules  of  cont 
rules  of  construction ;  yet  their  consit 
some  degree  of  in&uence  upon  the  i 
construing  contrarient  statutes  in  pt 
dieting  provisions  in  different  parts  oi 
We  do  not  here  allude  to  collision: 
laws  and  the  laws  of  nature,  for  ic 
cording  to  civil  law  writers,  tlie  latter 
mount  By  collision  between  two  la 
cases  which  may  occur  in  which  it 
both  shall  stand  at  the  same  time. 
a  partial  conflict  between  two  posit 
to  a  certain  extent  both  stand,  and 
to  the  other  only  in  those  points  wh 
is  so  great  that  one  or  Uie  other 
cases  what  is  merely  permissive  if 
with  what  is  positively  prescribed,  m 
ter.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  is 
sion  imposes  no  obligation  to  do  or 
permitted  is  left  to  our  option,  we  an 
or  not.  But  we  have  not  the  same  1 
to  what  is  positively  prescribed ;  we 
that.  Nor  can  the  bare  permission 
interfere  with  the  discharge  of  an  ab 
the  latter,  but  on  the  contrary,  tliat 
permitted  in  general,  ceases  to  be  s 
instance,  where  we  cannot  take  adi 
mission  without  violating  a  positive  d 
§  7S*3.  In  the  same  manner,  and  b 
the  law  wliich  permits  ought  to  gi^ 
which  forbids,  for  the  obvious  reasi 
must  be  obeyed  ;  and  what  was  in  it 
general  permitted,  must  cot  be  attem] 
be  done  without  contravening  a  prol 
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missioD  in  that  case  ceases  to  be  available.  So  too  it 
is  said,  all  circumstaDces  being  equal,  the  law  which  or- 
dains must  give  way  to  (he  law  which  forbids.  This 
rule,  however,  is  qualified  by  the  fact,  "  all  circumstance* 
being  otherwise  equal,"  for  many  other  reasons  may 
occur,  which  will  authorize  an  exception  being  made  to 
a  prohibitory  law.  The  rules  are  general ;  each  relates 
to  an  abstract  idea,  and  shows  what  follows  from  that 
idea,  without  derogating  the  other  rules.  Upon  this 
footing,  it  is  evident  that  in  general  if  we  cannot  obey 
an  injunctive  law,  without  violating  a  prohibitory  one, 
we  should  abstain  from  fulfilling  the  former,  for  the  pro- 
hibition is  absolute  in  itself,  whereas  every  precept, 
every  injunction,  is  in  its  own  nature  conditional,  and 
supposes  the  power,  or  a  favorable  opportunity  of  doing 
what  is  prescribed.  Now  when  that  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  contravening  a  prohibition,  the  opportu- 
nity is  wanting,  and  this  collision  of  laws  produces  a 
moral  impossibility  of  acting ;  for  what  is  prescribed  in 
general,  is  no  longer  so  in  the  case  where  it  cannot  be 
done  without  committing  an  action  which  is  forbidden. 
§  794.  The  date  of  laws  furnish  new  reasons  for  esta- 
blishing tlie  exception  in  cases  of  collision.     If  the  col~ 
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furbids  us  to  appear  in  public  with  amis  on  ho)idaTi|!| 
another  law  commandH  us  to  turn  out  under  anus,  arfLj 
repair  to  our  post  as  Boon  as  wc  hear  the  sound  of  drid 
alarm  bell ;  tbe  alarm  bell  is  rung  on  a  hohday.  In  sncu 
cases  we  must  obey  the  latter  of  the  two  laws,  whidt] 
creates  au  exception  to  the  fonner."(a)  All  dica*] 
ittanccs  heinc  eijual,  what  is  enjoined  under  a  paiatq^i 
claims  a  pa'ference  over  what  is  not  enforced  bronij^ 
and  what  is  enjoined  under  a  greater  penalty,  ovettla 
which  is  enforced  by  a  lesser,  Ibr  the  penal  sanct 
fpve  additional  force  to  the  obligation ;  they  pror<>  tlftl 
object  ID  question  was  more  earnestly  desired,  and  t 
more  so  in  proporlion  as  the  penalty  is  more  or  le^sai 
Tere.  The  application  of  these  general  rules  of  condu 
to  a  cpicstion  of  construction  to  contrarient  laws  or  d 
tutory  provisions,  will  readily  be  perceived,  and  t 
may  serve  to  some  extent  as  a  beacon  light  tu  i 
upon  whom  ia  devolved  the  duty  of  construiDg  coaiietiH 
enactments. 


(a)  Jus  Gem.  lib,  &,  ah.  12,  soc.  23. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


OP   PUBLIC   AND   PRIVATE    STATUTES. 


§  795.  We  have  in  a  previous  chapter  remarked,  that 
statutes  are  divided  into  two  classes — that  of  public  and 
private  acts.  This  distinction  is  important  in  all  cases 
in  the  determination  of  the  question  as  to  whether  an 
act  must  be  specially  pleaded,  as  it  is  a  general  rule  that 
public  acts  of  parliament  are  to  be  taken  notice  of  judi- 
cially by  the  court,  without  being  formally  set  forth ;  hut 
particular  or  private  acts,  are  not  regarded  by  the  judges 
unless  formally  shown  and  pleaded.  The  general  de- 
scription of  public  acts  is,  that  they  relate  to  or  concern 
the  interest  of  the  public  at  large,  or  relate  to  a  general 
genus  in  relation  to  things ;  and  private  acts  relate  to 

vate  individuals  or  an  individual  only,  or  wliich  i 
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when  recognized  by  a  public  act.  Private  acts  are  those 
which  concern  only  a  particular  species,  thing  or  person, 
of  which  the  judges  will  not  take  notice  without  plead- 
ing them — such  as  acts  relating  to  bishops  only,  acts  for 
toleration  for  dissenters,  acts  relating  to  any  particular 
place,  or  to  divers  particular  towns,  or  to  one  or  divers 
particular  counties,  or  to  the  colleges  only  in  the  univer- 
sities. 

§  797.  In  parliamentary  language,  another  sort  of  dis- 
tinction is  also  used,  and  some  acts  are  called  public  gen- 
eral acts,  and  often  others  public  local  acts,  such  as 
church  acts,  canal  acts,  &c.  These,  in  their  objects  and 
operations,  are  merely  local  or  limited,  but  they  are  nev- 
ertheless treated  as  public  acts,  either  by  virtue  of  a  spe- 
cial clause  declaring  them  to  be  so,  or  because,  although 
limited  to  a  particular  section  or  locality,  yet  they  affect 
the  public  at  large  when  acting  within  that  section  or 
locality,  in  reference  to  matter  within  the  purview  of  the 
act.  To  this  class  may  also  be  added  some  acts  which, 
though  public,  are  merely  personal,  such  as  acts  of  at- 
tainder, and  patent  acts,  and  all  that  class  of  acts  which 
have  for  their  object  the  security  of  the  right  of  some 
particular  individuals  or  class  of  persons,  but  which,  in 
effect,  are  operative,  and  of  binding  force  upon  all  Uie 
citizens  generally.  Other  acts  are  called  private  acts,  of 
which  latter  class  some  are  local,  such  as  enclosure  acts, 
&c.,  and  all  that  class  of  acts  of  a  private  character 
which  relate  to  a  particular  locality,  place  or  district,  and 
some  personal,  such  as  relate  to  the  names  of  particular 
individuals  or  to  particular  estates,  as  special  acts  of  di- 
vorce, or  other  matters  affecting  only  a  particular  person 
or  class  of  persons,  (a) 

§  798.  In  HollamVs  case^(b)  it  is  said,  "  The  rule  of 


(a)  BacoD^s  Ab.  Statutes.  (b)  4  Co.  76,  a. 
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law  is,  that  of  general  statutes  the  judges  ought  to  take 
notice,  although  not  pleaded — otiierwise  of  apecial  or 
particular  statutes ;  and  for  the  better  understanding  of 
the  point  as  to  which  are  statutum  generaie  and  which 
are  stalutam  speciale,  that, generaie  dicitwr  agenere,  et  spe- 
dale  a  specie ;  and  these  are  genus,  species^  et  individua  : 
for  instance,  spirituality  is  genus ;  bishopric,  deanery, 
&c.,  are  species ;  and  bishopric,  or  deanery  of  a  particu- 
lar placie,  as  Norwich,  individaum  sic  dicet  quia  in  partes 
dioidi  nequil."  Hence  acts  which  concern  the  whole  spi- 
rituality in  general,  are  general  acts,  and  the  act(a) 
concerning  colleges  in  the  two  universities,  and  the  col- 
leges of  Eaton  and  Winchester,  is  a  particular  act,  of 
which  the  judges  shall  not  take  notice ;  but  the  statutes 
concerning  colleges,  deans  and  chapters,  hospitals,  par- 
sons, vicar,  or  any  other  having  any  spiritual  or  ecclesi- 
astical living,  are  general  acts.(/))  A  statute  concerning 
leases  made  by  bishops,  is  a  special  act,  because  it 
concerns  the  bishops  only,  who  are  but  species  of  the 
spirituality,  or  an  individual  of  a  certain  species,  as  a 
particular  bishop.  So  the  word  officer  is  a  general  word 
or  germs,  sheriff  is  a  special  word  or  species,  and  the 
sheriff  of  a  particular  place,  as  of  Norfolk,  is  indioiduum. 
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eral  word  ;  tradeofa  particular  kind,  as  grocery,  is  speca^ 
and  ttii»  grOL'iT  by  tiaiiiu  is  imlivuiuutn ;  and  liCDce  acti ' 
concerning  mysteries  or  trades  in  general  are  geoenli 
acU,  but  au  act  cuuceraing  a  particular  trade,  as  tlol 
grucery,  is  a  special  act,  as  it  is  said,(a)  because  tbe  trads 
of  gntcers  contains  under  it  but  individua,  or  singal» 
persons,  as  this  or  that  grocer  by  name.  Tbe  disttnsr 
tion  between  statutes  wliicb  concern  trade  in  geuen^  ^ 
and  tUosc  ubich  relate  to  a  particular  trade,  is.  llmtia 
tbe  former  i\iv.  fftmug  trade  i»  composed  of  all  kiodsli 
trade,  but  in  tlie  latter  the  particular  trade  is  a  speaatt 
tbe  fiaius  Inide,  and  the  particular  person  is  an  iodivit^ 
ual  of  that  species. 

§  Tint.  It  has  been  held  that  the  statutes  made  in  tilt' 
lioic  of  Henry  Gth,  by  which  all  corpamtions  and  liceimi 
graiiliid  by  that  prince  are  declared  void,  was  a  prtrtVl 
act,  for  the  reason  that  it  did  not  extend  to  all  corpoiw 
(ions:  it  was  not  general,  but  particular  in  a  ^raditff 
or,  to  sptMik  with  more  propriety,  general  in  a  paiticuUi^' 
i(y.  The  gaius  cor[H)ratiuus  was  general ;  tlie  ^KCter-r, 
lo  wit,  those  granted  by  this  prince — were  particulw  ^r' 
special.  As  it  is  the  species  and  not  the  genus  provide4 
tur  in  llio  ;ut.  it  rtiKlfrfd  the  att  ifsell  a  private  ai:t[b) 

§  800.  If  an  act  is  special  which  extends  ad  ^xdes,* 
tnuilo/urliori,  it  is  special  or  particular  when  it  extends 
ad  imitvidaa.  As  to  what  acts  as  to  persons  are  geoe- 
ral,  and  what  not,  it  may  be  observed,  that  although  the 
matter  is  special,  so  that  under  it  there  be  but  indUmbta^ 
yet  if  it  is  general  as  to  persons,  it  is  a  general  act ;  but 
if  the  act  concerns  aliqnod  singuiare  sua  individuum,  al- 
though it  is  general  as  to  persons,  yet  it  is  a  special  act, 
of  which  the  judges  will  not  take  notice.     An  appeal  is 


{o)  Dyer,  37. 

(i)  Plow.  «6  ;  4  Rep.  7S  ;  Djer,  119. 
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a  special  act,  and  yet  statutes  giving  appeals  to  all  per- 
sons are  general  acts.  But  if  an  act  should  provide  that 
no  appeal  should  be  brought  of  the  death  of  S.,  that 
would  be  a  special  or  particular  act. 

§  801.  It  is  upon  the  same  reasoning  that  statutes  of 
waste,  and  concerning  special  actions,  assizes,  a.s8isj!es 
by  tenant  by  elegit,  of  attaints,  &c.,  are  general  laws, 
although  they  concern  special  actions  and  are  framed  in 
reference  to  special  objects.  Although  an  act  as  to  per- 
sons is  general,  if  the  matter  thereof  concerns  individua, 
or  singular  things,  or  any  particular  man  or  house,  &c., 
or  all  the  manor  houses,  &c.,  which  are  in  one  or  sundry 
particular  towns,  or  in  one  or  divers  particular  counties ; 
these  are  such  particular  acts  of  which  courts  will  not 
take  cognizance,  without  they  are  specially  pleaded  or 
alleged.  But  of  every  act,  although  the  matters  thereof 
concerns  individua,  or  singular  things,  yet  if  they  touch 
or  affect  the  king  or  government  at  heart,  they  are  public 
acts,  of  which  the  judges  ex  officio  ought  to  take  cogni- 
zance ;  for  every  subject  has  an  interest  in  the  king  as 
in  the  head  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  as  the  inferior 
members  cannot  estrange  themselves  from  the  actions 
and  passions  of  the  head,  no  less  can  any  subject  estrange 


r 
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cicnt  if  it  extends  to  all  persons  doing  or  omitting  lo  it 
an  act  wilhiu  tlio  territorial  limits  described  in  the  sti- 
lute.(a) 

^  803.  Ill  tbc  case  last  cited,  the  act  provided  for  ito 
survey  of  tiirtber  in  the  county  of  Penobscot,  and  pro^ 
hibitcd  sales  unless  thus  surveyed  and  marked,  but  as  it 
was  operative  upon  all  persons,  it  was  held  lo  be  a  pu^ 
lie  act.  On  the  same  principle,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, an  art  for  the  preservation  of  fish  called  bass  ia 
Duitstau  river,  in  Scarborough  in  the  county  of  Cumbcr- 
berland,  was  iield  to  be  a  public  act.(6)  Id  this  cue  it  ' 
was  said,  indeed  all  the  laws  regulating  the  taking  of^  ' 
are  made  for  the  public  benefit,  to  preserve  fish,  and  an 
public  statutes. 

§804.  If  a  statute  contain  provisions  which  are  of  & 
private  nature,  yet  if  it  also  contains  provisions  for  the 
forfeiture  of  penalties  lo  the  stale,  or  for  Ibe  punisJimenI 
of  public  offences,  it  is  a  public  statute.(c)  In  Mrr. 
Bn^ii,  the  defendant  was  indicted  under  the  statute  2 
Phil.  &  Mar.  ch.  11,  for  using  the  trade  of  a  dyer  and 
weaver,  not  being  a  cloth  maker.  It  was  objected  that 
the  indictment  was  not  good,  because  the  act  was  private 
and  not  set  out  in  the  indictment.  It  was  held  it  was 
so  if  the  act  had  been  private,  but  that  although  this 
concerned  a  particular  thing  or  was  private  in  Its  nature, 
yet  that  the  forfeiture  being  to  the  king,  and  so  the  king 
concerned,  that  this  made  it  a  public  act. 

§  805.  In  Rogen\case,  the  defendant  was  indicted  for 
having  in  his  possession  forged  and  counterfeit  bills,  pur- 
porting to  be  issued  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  objected  that  the  judge  admitted  in  evidence  a 
printed  copy  of  the  act  of  congress,  and  that  the  act  was 


(a)  Pitrct  T.  Kimbi^l,  9  Greealf.  R.  54. 

(()  5  Mu«.  tt.  968. 

(c)  Cue  otRogtTM,  &  Greenlf.  R.  303  ;  lUx  r.  Bagg,  Skin.  4S9. 
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private,  and  the  only  question  was,  whether  the  act  was 
public  or  private.  The  court  held,  as  the  bank  was 
established  for  public  purposes,  as  an  important  aid  in 
cooducting  the  fiscal  concerns  or  the  nation,  the  United 
States  owned  a  large  portion  of  its  funds,  and  its  bills 
were  receivable  in  payment  of  revenues;  that  although 
if  the  statute  was  of  a  private  nature,  or  if  it  concerned 
a  particular  trade,  yet  if  a  forfeiture  thereby  b©  given  to 
the  king  or  government,  it  was  a  public  statute.  That 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  sections  of  the  act  provided 
penalties  of  different  amounts  for  violations  of  certain 
parts  of  the  act,  and  a  moiety  or  less  portion  was  given  to 
the  United  States,  and  sections  eighteen  and  nineteen 
provided  punishments  to  be  inflicted  on  those  convicted 
of  counterfeiting,  that  such  provisions  were  only  gene- 
rally to  be  found  in  the  public  and  general  statutes ;  that 
for  these  reasons  the  act  was  a  public  act.  Upon  the 
same  principle  it  has  been  held  in  Massachusetts,  that 
(he  statute  of  18'.^9,  c.  2,  to  regulate  the  pilotage  in  the 
harbor  of  Boston,  is  a  public  act.  Shaw,  Ch.  J.,  says: 
"  The  last  objection  is,  that  the  statate  is  a  private  act 
and  ought  to  have  been  recited  in  the  declaration.  With- 
out going  minutely  into  this  subject,  which  sometimes 
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regulations  concerning  the  poor,  and  it  was  enacted,  Ux 
the  redress  of  the  mischiefs  intended  to  be  remedied,  a 
work-house  should  be  erected  in  Middlesex,  this  sta- 
tute was  holden  to  be  a  public  statute,  because  it  con- 
cerned the  king's  person  and  the  public  peace ;  that  a 
stop  should  be  put  to  such  mischiefs :  and  the  daase  for 
erecting  a  work-house  was  holden  to  be  public,  because 
it  referred  to  the  mischiefs  mentioned  in  the  preamble ; 
a  remedy  was  thereby  provided  for  such  mischiefs  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  (o) 

§  807.  In  Jones  v.  Axen^(b)  in  an  action  of  debt  on  a 
bond,  the  defendant  plead  the  statute  22  and  23  Car.  2,  & 
20,  for  discharge  of  poor  prisoners.  On  demurrer  it  was 
objected,  that  the  statute  should  have  been  pleaded,  as  it 
did  not  extend  to  all  poor  prisoners,  but  to  such  only  as 
were  in  prison  at  the  time  mentioned ;  but  it  was  held  a 
public  statute,  because  all  the  people  of  England  might 
be  interested  as  creditors  of  the  prisoners ;  and  it  was  a 
charitable  act,  and  ought  to  receive  a  favorable  construc- 
tion— and  was  long  and  difficult  to  be  pleaded,  and  poor 
prisoners  could  not  bear  the  expense  of  pleading  it  spe- 
cially. 

§  808.  The  reason  why  statutes  which  concern  the 
king  are  deemed  public  acts,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
every  subject  has  an  interest  in  the  king  or  governmental 
head,  who  is  regarded,  and  in  fact  is,  the  head  of  the 
body  politic,  and  consequently  every  one  belonging  to 
that  government  ought  to  be  sensible  of  that  which  af- 
fects the  crown,  just  as  much  as  a  member  of  the  natu- 
ral body  is  of  what  the  head  at  any  time  feels  or  suffers. 
The  same  rule,  for  the  same  reason,  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  or  to  the 
government  of  the  respective  states,  and  has  been  adopt- 


(a)  Sid.  209  ;  Rex  v.  Paulding^  Bacon  Ab.  Stat.  F. 

(b)  1  Ld.  Raymond,  120. 
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ed  and  tbus  applied  in  this  country.  A  turnpike  act  in- 
corporating a  company,  with  a  clause  vesting  tlie  road, 
on  a  certain  event,  in  the  people,  is  a  public  act.(a)  lo 
the  case  last  cited,  Lansing,  Chancellor,  says :  "  Amongst 
the  English  legal  maxims,  we  find  that  every  statute  that 
concerns  the  king,  and  every  statute  that  relates  to  all  the 
gubjects  of  Hie  realm,  are  public  statutes.  All  highways, 
as  contradistinguished  from  private  ways,  are  common 
to  all  the  people  of  the  state,  and  concern  them  gene- 
rally. A  new  creation  of  a  highway,  or  a  new  modifi- 
cation o(  an  ancient  way,  as  in  the  case  of  a  turnpike, 
does  not  affect  the  mode  of  using  it  generally.  It  is  still 
a  highway,  in  the  preservation  o(  which  all  citizens  are 
interested.  It  contributes  essentially  to  their  conveni- 
ence. The  toll  is  merely  exactable  for  its  construction, 
maintenance  and  repair.  In  all  other  respects,  the  right 
of  using  it  as  a  highway  is  unimpaired.  The  people  of 
the  state,  who,  in  their  collective  capacity,  have  succeed- 
ed to  the  right  of  sovereignty,  are  also  entitled  to  the 
reservation  after  the  sums  charged  on  the  turnpike  are 
satisfied.  These  considerations  rather  incline  us  to  think 
that  this  statute  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  public  act." 
§  809.  In  one  case(&)  it  was  urged,  that  there  was  no 
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ration.  These  institutions  are  pub] 
and  character,  and  their  operations  af 
muaity."  Neither  the  chancellor  or  I 
ever,  in  this  case,  decide  upon  the  pc 
public  act.  It  is,  however,  now  pro 
R  S.  374,  sec.  3,  in  ail  suits  brougl 
.created  by  or  under  any  statute  of  th 
%e  necessary  to  prove,  on  the  trial  o 
istence  of  such  corporation,  unless  ' 
have  pleaded  in  abatement  or  in  bar 
are  not  a  corporation.  And  it  is  al 
tions  by  or  against  any  corporation  i 
any  law  of  this  state,  it  shall  not  be 
the  act  or  acts  of  incorporation,  or 
which  such  corporation  was  createdj 
substance;  but  the  same  may  be  plei 
the  title  of  such  act  and  the  date  of 
Missouri  it  has  been  held,  that  the  a( 
incorporating  the  Bank  of  Missouri 
that,  although  not  signed  by  the  pres 
live  council,(i)  Jn  Massachusetts,  a 
corporations,  whether  sole  or  aggrej 
tutesof  whicli  the  courts  are  judicial 
act  of  Virginia  incorporating  the  Banl 
held  to  be  a  public  law.(<i) 

§  810.  If  a  private  act  be  recognis 
public  statute,  in  unequivocal  languaj 
such  private  act  a  public  one.(c)  1 
the  defendant  had  been  convicted  < 


(a)  SR.  S.  375,  BEc.  13. 

(A)  Duxigtass  Y.  Bank  of  Missouri,  1  Mis.  R.  2. 
(c)  Portsmoulh  Lwery  Co.  v.  Walsvn,  10  Mhbb 
((/)  Young  v.  Bank  of  AUiandna,  4  Craiich  R 
(e)  Sogers'  case,  Z  linen].  R.  301;  Samuel  i 
Bullet  a  N.  P.  22i  ;  7  Bacon  Abi.  Sui.  F.  noM. 
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certain  false  and  rounterreit  bills  of  the  Kenoebeck 
BaDk.  A  new  trial  was  mova],  on  the  ground  that  the 
judge  allowed  to  be  read  in  evidence  the  printed  statute 
incorporating  the  bank,  which,  it  was  contended,  was  a 
private  act.  The  court  admitted  the  act  was  a  private 
one,  but  said,  "  It  was  a  principle  of  law,  that  if  a  pub- 
lic statute,  in  its  language,  recognizes  tlie  existence  of  a 
private  statute,  it  thereby  made  such  prirate  act  a  pub- 
lic one,  which  courts  of  justice  may  afterwards  regard  as 
such.  The  statute  of  1821,  ch.  143,  had  in  it,  certain 
provisions  relative  to  any  incorporated  bank  within  the 
state,  imposing  a  penalty  for  not  paying  bills  on  demand, 
and  chap.  144  imposed  furtlier  duties  on  the  several 
bcmks  of  this  slate,  that,  according  to  the  principles  of 
law  before  stated,  the  courts  were  bound  to  take  notice 
that  there  were  banks  established  and  incorporated  in 
the  state,  uU  of  which,  being  recognized  by  the  statutes 
quoted,  must  be  considered  acts  by  a  legislature  au- 
thorized to  enact  them, — which  acte,  by  such  recogni- 
tion, had  become  public  statutes.  That  it  was  well 
known  and  admitted,  that  courts  of  law  and  all  persons 
were  bound  to  take  notice  of  public  statutes,  whether 
published  or  not.    That  by  looking  at  the  constitution, 


(tali 
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ed.  Bailer,  J.  Baid  :  "  He  thought  it  a  pcneral  law,  for 
to  allinlcn  to  all  arrests,  and  every  persoa  who  is  anested 
within  the  provisions  of  it,  even  if  the  stalule  rf 
_  me  had  never  passed  ;  but  tliat  the  point  was  n<»t  now 
Open  to  consideration  ;  for  whatever  mJ^ht  have  brat 
the  law  More  the  sUtulc  of  Anne,  the  case  of  SaittfT. 
jrttiitit{a)  removes  all  doubt  As  the  court  there  sittl, 
that  though  the  23  Hen.  6,  c.  9,  was  a  private  Uir.fCt 
the  statule  4  and  5  Anne,  having  enabled  the  sheriff  to 
assign  tiucli  bond,  the  court  must  take  notice  of  the  \mw 
that  enablcii  him  to  Uke  sucli  bond."  X'>'«  case,  it  will 
be  perceived,  proceeds  u[K>n  the  same  principle  abo« 
alluded  tc»,  and  io  a  more  extended  sense,  to  wit,tliai 
any  recognition  of  a  statute  of  a  private  nature  asapiib- 
Ik  act  will  make  such  private  act  a  public  one,  allboujfe 
the  public  act  does  not  in  itself  tn  terms  refer  to  or  rr- 
4itc  the  act,  in  all  that  class  of  cases  where  the  act  done 
M  recognized  and  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  coaid  not 
exist  independent  of  some  statute  authorizing  it.  Such 
was  the  case  ia  reference  to  a  bail  Itond  taken  by  tbe 
sheriff." 

§  812.  Statutes  prescribinis  tbe  limits  of  counties  sod 
towns  are  public  acts.  Id  the  case  of  The  Gmtmonueai^ 
V.  The  InhahUatUs  of  SpriTigfietd,(b)  the  defendants  were 
indicted  for  not  repairing  a  highway,  which  it  was  al- 
leged they  ought  to  repair.  On  demurrer  to  the  indict- 
ment it  was  objected,  that  the  highway  is  not  allied 
either  to  be  in  the  town  of  Springfield  or  in  the  county 
of  Hampshire.  Parsons,  Ch.  J.,  said  :  *'  The  road  is  de- 
sfj-ibed  as  '  leading  from  Chicopee  road,  in  the  town  of 
Springfied,  to  the  town  of  South  Hadley  in  said  county,' 
and  it  is  alleged,  that  two  miles  in  length  of  the  said 
road,  within  the  said  town  of  Springfield,  was  and  yet 


(«)  Bui.  N.  P.  at. 
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is  ruinous,  to  wit,  at  Springfield,  and  that  the  inhaljitants 
of  the  said  town  of  Springfield  in  the  county  aforesaid 
Ought  to  repair  the  same.  The  indictment  was  drawn 
without  much  attention,  and  the  defendants  have  argued 
that  although  in  the  latter  part  of  the  indictment,  Spring* 
field  is  described  as  within  this  county,  yet  the  location 
of  the  defective  part  of  the  road  in  Springfield  aforesaid 
is  inaufGcient,  because  the  court  cannot  judicially  pre- 
8ume  that  the  whole  of  that  town  is  within  the  county; 
for  in  fact  there  are  towns  which  lie  part  in  one  county, 
and  part  in  another  county.  The  objection  by  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  might  prevail,  because  the  judges 
cannot  presume  that  the  whole  of  a  township  or  parish 
lies  in  the  same  county.  In  England  the  limits  of  the 
several  counties  and  parishes  are  not  ascertained  by 
public  acts  of  parliament,  the  records  of  which  are  re- 
maining; but  they  are  determined  by  ancient  usage,  of 
which  the  judges  cannot  judicially  take  notice.  Tho 
case  is  difTcrent  in  Massachusetts ;  our  county  limits,  and 
also  the  boundaries  of  our  several  towns,  are  prescribed 
by  public  statutes,  of  which  we  are  bound  judicially  to 
take  notice,  when  from  these  limits  or  boundaries  it  ap- 
pears that  every  part  of  any  town  is  in  the  same  county, 
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I  tDn.(a)  The  dislinction  is,  tliat  ivhen  an  act  concerns 
I  Ihe  king's  revenue,  for  the  advantage  of  the  king,  it  is 
I  jeocra),  and  judicial  notice  will  be  takeo  of  it;  but  it  u 
I  Otherwise,  when  it  concerns  it  only  in  order  to  a  dimi- 
I  autioti  tlieroof  to  the  advantage  of  a.  particular  person, 
I  U  an  act  of  parliament  may  he  general  in  part,  and  pu< 
llivular  ill  other  parts.(6)  An  act  of  congress  of  the 
I  United  States  for  the  relief  uf  insolvent  debtors  iatbe 
I  District  of  Columbia,  as  it  respects  the  Union  athi^, 
I  llBS  been  held  to  be  a  private  act,  of  which  the  ctwra 
I  were  not  bound  to  lake  notice.  This  act,  as  to  its  extra 
I  territorial  ellect  out  of  that  district,  stands  upon  tbe 
I  Mme  footing  as  do  the  public  acts  of  a  stale,  whrcJt  will 
I  not  be  taken  notice  of  judicially  by  the  courts  of  another 
Kote.(c) 

§  814.  An  act  which  relates  to,  or  which  affects  a  co- 
ordinate department  or  branch  of  the  governmeoi  of  i 
italc  or  nation,  although  enacted  in  reference  to  a  par- 
hlicular  locality,  and  only  operative  as  to  that  locality,  is 
F  ft  public  statute.  This  principle  and  disttnclion  is  re- 
cognized in  M'trr'is  v.  /ftint,(d)  where  it  was  held,  that 
an  act  to  continue  until  1st  January,  1819,  an  act  madf 
51st  Geo.  3,  to  explain  and  amend  the  laws  touching  tbe 
election  of  knight  of  Uie  shire,  to  serve  in  parliamrat  oT 
England,  respectmg  the  expenses  of  hustings  aod  poll 
clerks,  so  far  as  regards  the  city  of  Westminster,  was  a 
public  act,  for  the  reason  that  it  related  to  a  branch  of 
the  legislature,  and  therefore  in  an  action  founded  on 
that  statute,  at  the  suit  of  the  high  bailiff  of  Westmin- 
ster, to  recover  the  expenses  of  erecting  a  hustings,  &c., 


(a)  Sh^tt  T.  Seigttorel,  19  Mod.  S40 ;  Bke.  Ab.  StUqte,  E. 
(6)  Ingralum  t.  Fool,  13  Mud.  613  ;   10  Co.  R.  58. 

(c)  WHght  ».  Palon,  10  Joho.  B.  300 ;  Cartai  Co.  t.  Railroad  C».,  I  Gill 
&  John.  63. 
WlChiity  R.<63. 
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on  the  election  of  members  of  parliament,  it  was  deter- 
mined not  to  be  necessary  to  produce  an  examined  copy 
of  the  act. 

§  815.  Many  private  acts,  are  made  public  by  virtue 
of  a  special  clause  in  the  act  declaring  them  to  be  public 
acts.  Whenever  an  act  contains  such  a  clause,  the  only 
effect  of  such  a  clause  is,  that  courts  are  bound  judicially 
to  take  notice  of  them,  without  their  being  specially 
pleaded.  The  act  itself  does  not  derive  any  additional 
vreight  or  authority  from  having  a  clause  declaring  it  to 
be  a  public  act.  It  must  notwithstanding  be  construed 
as  are  all  other  private  acts,  and  when  it  is  passed  on 
the  petition  of  individuals  it  is  to  be  coostrued  as  any 
private  agreement  between  parties.  It  was  held,(o)  that 
an  act  of  parliament  empowering  a  bankrupt  patentee 
of  a  patent  right,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  as- 
signs, to  assign  the  right  to  a  greater  number  of  persons 
than  was  allowed  by  the  letters  patent,  and  declared  to 
be  a  public  law,  did  not  enable  either  the  bankrupt  or  his 
assignees  to  make  a  better  title  than  they  could  before 
the  act.  It  was  contended  that  the  act  of  parliament 
stated  in  the  case,  vested  a  legal  interest  in  the  bankrupt, 
for  that  be  must  be  taken  against  all  the  world,  to  have 
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him,  and  authorized  bim  to  do  certain  acts,  whidi  \g^ 
Uic  letters  putoiit  lie  cuuld  not  bave  done.  It  recited  tb% 
letters  patent,  containing  a  clause  whicb  prevented  tiiok 
from  assigning  to  more  tliati  live  persons,  and  tiieo  a^ 
abled  him  tr>  Assign  to  any  number  of  persuns  aot  a« 
ceeding  sixty.  Tbat  it  wsia  not  possible  tlierefore  t^ 
connidcr  the  act  as  giring  the  bankrupt  any  tide  wfakb' 
be  liad  not  at  the  lime  when  it  was  passed.  Thalisucfc 
was  tlic  amstruction  which  had  always  been  put  ixfon 
acts  of  parliament  of  (bis  nnture.  That  for  tliis  reasoi; 
no  aid  was  to  be  derived  to  the  defendant  from  the  att 
That  private  acts  when  parsed  on  llie  petition  of  iiidk 
vidiials,  are  U*  he  construed  as  any  other  prirate  agree* 
nient  between  the  parties  was  held  in  I^rdiard  v.  /A»» 
in»rf.(</) 

§  Hlti.  Dlackstone,  under  the  head  of  alienation  hj 
matters  of  record,(ft)  speaking  of  private  statutes,  mm: 
"Actjs  of  this  kind  are,  howes-er,  carried  on  in  6olh 
houses  witli  great  deliberation  and  cautiou,  and  particu- 
larly in  tile  house  of  lords.  Tbey  are  generallvrefened 
to  two  judges,  to  examine  and  report  tlic  facts  allt^ 
and  to  settle  all  technical  forms.  Nothing  also  is  (iooe 
without  the  consent  expressly  given  of  all  parties  in 
being,  and  capable  of  consent,  that  have  the  remotest 
interest  in  the  matter,  unless  such  consent  ehaJI  appeu 
to  be  perversely,  without  any  reason  withheld,  and  u 
before  hinted,  an  equivalentin  money  or  other  ^estate,  is 
usually  settled  upon  infants,  or  persons  not  in  esse  or  oot 
of  capacity  to  act  for  themselves,  who  are  to  be  con- 
cluded by  this  act,  and  a  geoeral  saving  is  constantly 
added  at  the  close  of  tlie  bill,  of  the  rights  and  interest 
of  all  persons  whatsoever,  except  those  whose  consent 
is  so  given  or  purchased,  and  who  are  therein  particu- 

(a)  8  T.  R.  40S.  (4)  9  Bluk.  Com.  3*5. 
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larly  named."  And  he  adds :  "  A  law  thus  made,  though 
it  binds  all  parties  to  the  bill,  is  looked  upon  more  as  a 
private  coaveyance  than  as  a  solemn  act  of  the  legis- 
lature." 

§  817.  Another  important  distioction  exists,  in  law, 
between  the  force  and  effect  of  a  puhlic  statute  and 
one  which  is  private,  which  is,  that  a  public  statute  binds 
and  affects  all  persons,  whether  named  in  it  or  not;  but 
a  private  statute  does  not  bind  or  affect  strangers,  unleq^ 
there  is  a  clause  for  that  purpose.  In  England  a  general 
saving  clause  is  now  always  added,  at  the  close  of  every 
private  act,  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  persons  except 
those  whose  consent  is  obtaioed ;  and  before  this  practice  of 
inserting  the  saving  clause,  it  was  held  that  a  private  act 
did  not  bind  strangers.(a)  In  Boswell's  c(ue,(6)  it  was 
resolved,  in  the  court  of  wards,  that  an  act  of  parliament 
making  any  conveyance  good  against  the  king  or  other 
person  certain,  it  should  not  take  away  the  right  of  any 
other,  although  there  be  not  any  saving  in  the  act.  The 
rule  laid  down  in  BosweU's  case  above  cited  has  been 
adopted  by  our  state  courts.  In  Oatlin  v.  Jdckson(c)  a 
person  had  purchased  land  at  sheriff  sale,  but  bad  not 
paid  the  money,  aod  afterwards  became  attainted.    By 
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tbe  sarreyor-general  without  covenant  of  wBiraDtr,  and 
the  money  to  lie  pnid  m  certain  creditors,  did  not  talie 
away  the  right  of  third  persons,  but  amouDted  only  to  i 
qnit  claim  of  any  right  or  interest  of  the  state.  KetH, 
Cb.  J.  said  :  "  The  net  directs  only  the  surreyor-geKral 
to  sell  thi;  land  so  purchased  by  Tboma»  Jones,  aodio 
execute  a  deed  without  a  clause  of  warranty,  bot  does 
not  declare  the  oiieml  ion  of  the  deed  as  against  tbe  riehls 
of  Cochran  and  his  heirs.  In  tlie  language  of  Barrine- 
(on's  casr,  this  act  does  not  make  the  deed  good  as 
ai^inst  person  certain,  except  it  be  the  slate,  and  there- 
fore  shall  not  take  away  the  rights  of  any  priTate  per- 
son. If  the  act  had  declared  the  sale  to  be  a  bar  to  thf 
claim  of  Cochran,  a  very  serious  question  would  have 
arisen  on  the  validity  of  the  statute  taking  away  private 
property  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  and  without 
any  public  object  or  any  just  compensation.  In  tbe 
same  case,  in  the  amrt  for  the  correction  of  emm^a) 
tbe  clianct'llor  said  "  that  this  was  a  private  act,  puaed 
at  the  instance  of  the  parties,  to  remove  embanassnieiitt 
in  the  arrangeinetits  of  their  interest  only,  which  could 
not  affect  strangers,  or  divest  the  rights  of  others  notpar- 
ties  or  privies  to  it.  That  it  was  a  species  of  amTeT- 
ance  which,  like  all  others,  the  parties  take  at  their  p6 
ril."  In  Cbo/idgc  v.  Umiams,{b)  Ch.  J.  Parsons  held,  thai 
private  statutes  made  for  the  accommodation  of  particu- 
lar citisiens  or  corporations  ought  not  to  be  construed  to 
affect  the  rights  or  privileges  of  others,  unless  such  con- 
rtniction  results  from  express  words  or  from  necessary 
implication. 

§  818.  In    Tfiomas  v.  Ma}ian,(c)    it    was    held  that 


(a)  8  J.  R.  433.  (c)   4  Gwenl.  513. 

<!>)  i  Mu9.  R.  110. 
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private  statutes  stand  upon  the  same  basis  as  contracts 
by  deed.  In  aii  such  cases  the  rule  governs,  that  all  am- 
biguous words  or  sentences  in  a  private  act  of  the  legis- 
lature creating  a  corporation  are  to  be  construed  most 
strongly  against  the  corporation,  and  in  favor  of  private 
rights  of  property.(a)  In  England  it  has  been  held  that 
the  act  7  Geo.  3,  ch.  37,  was  to  be  considered  as  a  con- 
tract between  the  respective  parties,  notwithstanding  it 
was  declared  to  be  a  public  act ;  for  it  was  passed  on 
the  petition  of  the  corporation  of  London.  Lord  Hard- 
wick,(6)  said :  "  It  is  a  rule  that  private  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, introduced  only  for  the  settlement  of  particular  es- 
tates, ought  to  be  considered  only  as  common  conveyan- 
ces, and  directed  by  the  same  rules  of  law,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  taken  to  extend  as  a  dischaigeof  any  per- 
sons not  mentioned  in  the  act."  Lord  Hale  says :' "  Ev- 
ery man  is  so  far  a  party  to  a  private  act  of  parliament' 
as  not  to  gainsay  it,  but  not  so  as  to  give  up  his  interest. 
Suppose  an  act  says,  whereas  there  is  a  controversy  con- 
cerning land  between  A.  and  B.,  it  is  enacted  that  A.  shall 
^oy  it.  This  does  not  bind  others,  though  there  be  no  sa- 
ving, because  it  was  intended  only  to  end  the  dilTerence  be- 
tween them  here.(c)    In  Barrington's  cctse(d)  it  was  held 
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against  whnl  penonit  this  act  was  made,  and  the  parties 
to  the  great  conlnict,  hy  act  of  jmrliarDent,  were  the  suih 
jecta  haviog  woods,  &c.  wilbia  forests,  chases  or  p^^ 
Ueus  of  one  pnrt,  and  the  king  and  other  owners  at 
forests,  chases  and  purlieus  of  the  other  part,  »  tfail 
the  commoners  were  not  any  of  the  parlies  betweei 
whom  this  act  was  made.  That  for  this  reason,  it  ntt 
held,  that  the  right  of  conimoners  were  nut  takcBatny 
by  it. 

§  819.  It  was  held,  in  the  case  before  cited,(a)  ^ 
there  was  a  iiiaQircst  distinction  between  a  public  sSh 
tute,  whi<'-h  was  of  universal  concernment  and  obligstioti^ 
and  presented  a  rule  of  action  to  al),  and  the  grant  1^ 
the  legislature,  or  a  private  act  granting  oerlaiti  chaflerc4 
prinleges  to  an  individual,  or  to  be  executed  byapcista 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  That  the  former  was  a  ito^ 
claration  of  ilie  sovereign  will,  and  when  constitatiofr 
ally  proclaimed,  it  became  binding  upon  all  the  citiKJO, 
witliout  any  subsequent  assent  on  their  part,  express  or 
impUed;  but  that  such  was  not  the  effect  of  a  grant  or 
cbftTter  of  privileges  to  individuals,  or  of  any  private 
act,  to  be  executed  in  the  manner  prescribed.  Such  va 
act,  tliougli  passed  with  all  tiie  constitutional  sancticiiii, 
possessed  no  binding  force,  even  on  the  grantees  of  such 
chartered  privileges,  unless  expressly  or  by  implication 
accepted  by  them  ;  or  in  those  appointed  to  carry  its  pio- 
visions  into  execution,  until  they  hare  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment, and  subjected  themselves  to  a  I^al  obIi«s- 
tion  to  perform  the  duties  it  imposes — then,  aad  not 
otherwise,  it  is  in  effectual  operation  ;  and  that,  amply, 
because  the  act  is  in  the  nature  of  a  contract,  to  the  per- 


(a)  Thomiu  r.  Mahan,  A  Greenl.  R.  513. 
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fectioD  of  which  the  assent  of  two  or  more  minds  is  al- 
ways necessary. 

§  820.  There  are  certain  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  a 
private  act  will  only  bind  those  named  in  it,  depending, 
however,  upon  some  special  reasons.  It  has  been  held 
that  a  private  act  will  bar  an  estate  tail,  and  all  remain- 
ders expectant  hereon,  and  also  the  reversion,  although 
the  rights  of  the  remainder  were  not  excepted  out  of  the 
saving  clause.*  Lord  Ap8ley(a)  held  this  rule ;  and  that, 
as  it  was  clear  that  Robert  Westly,  being  tenant  in  tail  of 
the  Yorkshire  estate,  the  right  of  those  in  remainder  waa, 
by  the  act  of  parliament,  barred  under  an  act  obtained 
on  Uie  application  of  Westly  and  the  heirs-at-law*  who 
were  infants,  for  the  reason  that  he,  being  tenant  in  tail, 
might  have  barred  the  remainder  by  a  recovery ;  and 
that,  for  this  reason,  it  was  different  from  the  case  where 
a  tenant  for  life  procured  a  private  ace  of  parliament  for 
the  exchange  of  livings.  That  being  tenant  for  life  only 
in  such  a  case,  the  right  of  those  in  remainder  not  being 
«Lcepted  out  of  the  saving  clause,  they  were  not  bound 
by  the  act 

§  821.  Another  distinction  between  a  public  and  pri- 
vate act  to  be  noted  is,  that  in  the  construction  of  a  pub- 
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gislature,  or  when  a  private  act  is  passed  for  his  benefit, 
is  not  bound  to  look  into  and  carefully  examine  the  lan- 
guage of  all  other  grants  and  private  acts,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  the  grant  or  act  made  for 
his  benefit.(a) 


(a)  Thomas  r.  Mdkan^  4  Greenl.  R.  513. 
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CHAPTEH  XXI. 

OP    THE    PROOF    OP   THE   EXISTENCE    OF    STATUTES. 

§  822.  In  ancient  times,  when  acts  of  parliament  were 
made,  to  the  end  that  the  same  might  be  published  and 
understood,  especially  before  the  use  of  printing,  they 
were  engrossed  upon  parchment,  and  bundled  up  to- 
gether, with  a  writ  in  the  king's  name,  under  the  great 
seal,  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  every  county,  sometimes 
written  in  Latin,  and  sometimes  in  French,  commanding 
the  sheriffs  to  proclaim  the  same  in  his  bailiwick,  as  well 
within  liberties  as  without.  Such  continued  the  course 
of  proceeding  even  after  printing  came  into  use,  as  late 
as  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

§  823.  We  have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  in 
England,  notwithstanding  the  record  of  a  statute  may 
not  be  extant,  so  that  resort  cannot  be  had  to  that  spe- 
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§  824.  In  8th  Goke(a)  it  was  resolved  that  against  a 
general  act  of  parliament,  or  such  an  act  whereof  the 
judges  ex  officio  ought  to  take  notice,  the  other  party  can- 
not plead  nvl  tiel  record ;  for  of  such  an  act  the  judges 
ought  to  take  notice ;  but  if  it  be  misrecited,  the  partj 
ought  to  demur  in  law  upon  it.  And  in  that  case  the 
law  is  grounded  upon  great  reason,  for  it  is  in  that  case 
said,  God  forbid,  if  the  record  of  such  act  be  lost,  or 
consumed  by  fire,  or  other  means,  that  it  should  tend  to 
the  general  prejudice  of  the  commonwealth,  but  rather 
although  it  be  lost  or  consumed,  the  judges,  either  by  the 
printed  copy,  or  by  the  record  in  which  it  is  pleaded,  or 
by  other  means  may  inform  themselves  of  it.  Id  Eng- 
land in  tlie  case  of  Bex  v.  Arundet^(b)  it  was  held,  that 
a  statute  should  not  be  proven  by  a  journal  of  parlia- 
ment, nor  should  it  in  that  way  be  shown  that  the  assent 
of  the  house  of  commons  was  conditional.  And  now  by 
statute  41  Geo.  3,  c.  90,  sec.  9,  it  is  declared  that  copies 
of  the  statutes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  prior  to  the 
union,  printed  by  the  printer  duly  authorized,  shall  be 
received  mutually  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  several 
statutes  in  the  courts  of  either  kingdom. 

§  825.  In  several  of  the  states  of  this  Union  similar 
provisions  are  made  by  statute,  that  printed  copies  of 
the  statutes  published  under  authority  shall  be  evidence 
of  public  statutes.  These  statutory  provisions  in  the 
several  states  will  be  hereafter  referred  to  and  stated,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  collect  the  same.  In  re- 
gard to  the  general  rule,  that  public  acts  of  parliament 
are  to  be  taken  notice  of  judicially  by  the  courts  of  law 
without  being  formerly  set  forth,  a  distinction  is  to  be 
taken  between  those  acts  which  are  public  and  those 
which  are  private.     It  is  in  reference  to  the  former,  and 


(a)  Rep.  28.  (b)  Hob.  110. 
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not  to  the  latter,  that  this  rule  obtains.(a)  As  to  what 
acts  are  public  and  what  private,  has  been  considered  ia 
another  chapter.  Courts  will  not  only  notice  the  tenor 
of  a  public  statute,  but  also  the  time  of  its  passage,  as 
well  as  the  passage  of  contemporaneous  public  statutes. 
Savage,  J.,  in  one  case  recognized  this  rule,  and  inti- 
mated, that  as  the  court  were  to  take  notice  of  all  public 
acts,  he  was  inclined  to  think,  that  under  a  plea  of  an 
insolvent's  discharge  as  against  the  people  of  the  state, 
as  the  court  were  bound  to  take  notice  of  all  public  acts, 
they  therefore  knew  that  the  law  giving  clerk's  fees  to 
the  people  was  passed  at  the  same  session  with  the  in- 
solvent act,  and  the  services  in  that  case  necessarily 
were  rendered  after  the  passage  of  tlie  insolvent  act(6) 
§  826.  Independent  of  the  act  authorizing  a  printed 
statute  to  be  given  in  evidence  in  New  York,  it  has  been 
held,  that  a  printed  statute,  containing  a  private  act,  may 
be  given  in  evidence  against  one  in  whose  favor  it  was 
passed  ;(c)  although  in  the  same  case  it  was  held,  that 
the  printed  statute  book  is  not  evidence  of  a  private  act. 
The  rule  that  the  statute  book  is  only  evidence  of  public 
statutes,  was  in  this  state  changed  by  statute,  sess.  34, 
c.  246,  sec.  46,  in  which  it  was  provided :  "  All  private 
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before  any  officer,  body,  or  board,  in  which  it  shall  be 
thought  necessary  to  refer  thereto."(a)  This  act  of 
course  includes  all  private  as  well  as  public  acts.  And 
all  laws  published  by  the  state  printer  nnay  be  read  in 
evidence  from  the  paper  in  which  it  shall  be  contained, 
in  all  such  cases,  until  three  months  after  the  close  of 
the  session  in  which  it  became  a  law.(6) 

§  827.  In  Indiana,  under  their  statutes,  the  printed 
statute  books  of  the  state,  and  of  the  late  territories  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  purporting  to  be  printed  under  the 
authority  of  the  state  or  territory,  are  evidence  of  the 
private  acts  therein  contained.  And  the  printed  statute 
book  of  any  state  or  territory  of  the  Union,  purporting 
to  be  printed  under  the  authority  of  such  state  or  terri- 
tory, are  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  public  and  private 
acts  contained  in  them.(c)  Prior  to  these  statutory  pro- 
visions, the  courts  there  took  notice  of  public  acts  o[ 
that  state  or  territory,  although  it  did  not  of  the  laws  of 
a  foreign  state,  unless  pleaded  and  proved.(d) 

§  828.  In  that  state,  notwithstanding  the  statute,  pri- 
vate acts  are  not  noticed  by  the  courts,  unless  their  con- 
tents are  set  out  in  the  pleadings,  a  mere  reference  to 
them  is  insufficient.  They  are  regarded  in  pleadings  as 
matter  of  fact,  the  existence  of  which  may  denied  by 
plea.(e)  It  has  also  been  held,  that  by  virtue  of  the  act 
of  February  17,  1838,  the  printed  statute  book  of  any  of 
the  states  of  the  Union,  purporting  to  be  published  by 
authority,  are  made  prima  facie  evidence  in  the  courts  of 
that  state,  of  the  laws  published  in  them  ;  were  it  not 


(a)  1  R.  S.  2d  ed.,  168,  sec.  12. 
{b)  Id.  sec.  11. 

(c)  Statutes  Ind.  1834,  p.  79 ;  Rev.  Stat.  Ind.  1838.  p.  273  ;  4  Blackf.  Ind. 
R.  54,  note. 

{d)  Ibid.  54;  Elliot  v.  Ray,  2  Blackf.  R.  31. 

(e)  The  Ohio  and  Ind,  Railroad  Co,  v.  Ridge,  5  Blackf.  R.  78. 
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for  that  statute,  even  the  printed  statute  book  of  a  sister 
state  would  bo  incompetent  to  prove  the  laws  of  such 
state,  and  parol  testimony  would  not  be  evidence  for 
that  purpose ;  for  the  written  laws  of  other  states  cannot 
be  proven  by  such  evidence.(a)  Where  a  statute  of  a 
private  nature  is  declared  to  be  u  public  act,  its  coDtents 
need  not  be  pleaded,  aor  shown  to  the  court,  but  the 
court  will  take  notice  of  them  as  they  do  of  all  other 
public  fitatutes.(6) 

§  829.  Under  the  statutes  of  Michigan,  the  printed 
copies  of  all  statutes,  acts,  and  resolves  of  the  state,  whe- 
ther of  a  public  or  private  nature,  which  shall  be  pub- 
lished  under  the  authority  of  the  government,  shall  be 
admitted  as  sufficient  evidence  thereof  in  all  courts  of 
law,  and  on  all  occasions  whatsoever.(c)  Printed  copies 
of  the  statute  laws  of  any  other  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  the  territories  thereof,  if  purporting  to  be  published 
under  the  authority  of  the  respective  governments,  or  if 
commonly  admitted  and  used  as  evidence  in  their  courts, 
sball  be  admitted  in  all  courts  of  law,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions in  this  state,  as  prima  fade  evidence  of  such 
facts.((i) 

§  830.  In  regard  to  private  statutes,  resolutions,  &c., 
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law  rule  in  this  respect  seems  to  have  been  changed. 
There  seems  no  good  reason  why  a  similar  statutory 
provision  should  not  be  made  in  all  the  states,  as  it  is  the 
invariable  course  for  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states, 
as  well  as  of  the  United  States,  to  have  the  laws  and  re- 
solutions of  each  session  printed  by  authority.  CSonfi- 
dential  persons  are  selected  to  compare  the  copies  with 
the  original  rolls,  and  superintend  the  printing.  The 
very  object  of  this  provision  is  to  furnish  the  people  with 
authentic  copies ;  and  from  their  nature,  printed  copies 
of  this  kind,  either  of  public  or  private  laws,  are  as  much 
to  be  depended  upon  as  the  exemplifications  verified  by 
an  oflicer  who  is  to  keep  the  record.(a) 

§  831.  In  Massachusetts  it  has  been  held,  that  the 
printed  book  of  the  printers  to  the  general  court  is  not 
evidence  of  a  private  act,  as  it  is  of  public  statutes.(6) 
It  is  now,  however,  provided  by  statute  that  the  printed 
copies  of  ail  statutes,  acts,  and  resolves  of  the  common- 
wealth, whether  public  or  private,  which  shall  be  pub- 
lished under  the  authority  of  the  government  shall  be  ad- 
mitted as  sufficient  evidence  thereof  in  all  courts  of  law, 
and  on  all  occasions  whatever.(c)  A  similar  statutory 
provision  exists  in  New  Jersey. (d)  In  Illinois  a  similar 
provision  exists,  including  statutes  of  the  state  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  several  states  and  territories. (c) 
The  public  statutes  of  other  states,  are  not  judicially 
noticed  by  the  courts  of  other  states,  but  are  to  be  shown 
in  the  same  manner  as  private  statutes.(/) 


(a)  Greenl.  Ev.  sec.  480 ;  6  Bin.  326. 

{6)  Kennebeck  Purchase  v.  Call^  1  Mass.  R.  483. 

(c)  R.  S.  Mass.  1836,  p.  577. 

Id)  R.  S.  N.  J.  1847,  p.  714. 

\e)  R.  S.  111.  1845,  p.  232. 

(/)  Pearsall  v.  Dwight,  2  Mass.  84 ;  Legg  v.  Leggy  8  Mass.  99  ;  Walker 
V.  Majcivell,  1  Mass.  104  ;  Beuchamp  v.  Mudd,  Hardin's  R.  165;  Herring  t. 
SelJen,  2  Aik.  12 ;  EiUol  v.  Bay,  2  fiiackf.  R.  31  ;  Cone  y.  Cotton,  id.  82; 
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§  832.  As  to  the  mode  of  the  proof  of  foreign  statutes, 
there  is  some  diversity  in  the  rule  which  prevails  in  the 
different  stales.  By  an  act  of  congress,  the  acts  of  the  le- 
gislatures of  the  several  states  (to  be  evidence)  must  be 
authenticated  by  having  the  seal  of  the  respective  states 
affixed  thereto.  A  printed  pamphlet  containing  the  laws 
of  one  state  is  not  evidence  in  another.  Where  the  law 
offered  in  evidence  was  the  insotvent  law  of  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  printed  in  a  small  pamphlet  form,  in  the 
French  and  English  languages,  with  no  seal  affixed ;  this 
law  was  held  inadmissible,  not  being  authenticated  in  the 
manner  required  by  the  act  of  congress,  that  is,  under 
the  seal  of  the  state  of  LouisiaDa.(a)  The  written. or 
statute  laws  of  sovereign  countries,  without  the  United 
States,  must  be  proved  by  the  laws  tliemBeives,(6)  if 
they  can  t>e  procured ;  if  not,  inferior  evidence  of  them 
may  be  received,  and  the  unwritten  laws  by  parol  evi- 
dence.(c)  That  the  laws  of  a  foreign  nation,  designed 
only  for  the  direction  of  its  own  affairs,  are  not  to  be 
noticed  by  the  courts  of  other  countries,  unless  proved 
as  facts,  cannot  be  questioned  ;  but  the  public  laws  of  a 
foreign  nation  on  a  subject  of  common  concern  to  all  na- 
tions, promulgated  by  the  governing  powers  of  the  coun- 
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admissible  in  our  courts.(a)  An  oath  is  required  for  the 
proof  of  foreign  laws,  unless  they  are  verified  by  such 
other  high  authority  which  is  equivalent  to  the  oath  of 
an  individual.  It  has  been  held,  that  in  order  to  prove 
the  laws  of  Portugal,  the  principle  that  the  best  testi- 
mony shall  be  required  which  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
admit  of,  or,  in  other  words,  that  no  testimony  should  be 
admitted  which  presupposes  better  testimony  attainable 
by  the  party  who  offers  it,  applies  to  foreign  laws  as  it 
does  to  all  other  facts.  The  certificate  of  the  consul  not 
sworn  to,  that  the  laws  are  truly  copied  from  the  origi- 
nals, is  not  evidence..  To  give  to  such  a  certificate  the 
force  of  testimony,  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  that  tiiis 
is  one  of  those  consular  functions  to  which,  to  use  its 
own  language,  the  laws  of  this  country  attach  full  force 
and  credit.  That  although  consuls  are  officers  known 
to  the  law  of  nations,  and  entrusted  with  high  powers, 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  entrusted  with  the  power  of  au- 
thenticating the  laws  of  foreign  nations.  They  are  not 
the  keepers  of  those  laws.  They  can  grant  no  official 
copies  of  them.  It  was  urged  in  the  case  where  this 
question  arose,  that  to  require,  respecting  laws  or  other 
transactions  in  a  foreign  country,  that  species  of  testi- 
mony which  their  institutions  and  usages  do  not  admit 
of,  would  be  unjust  and  unreasonable.  Marshall,  Ch.  J. 
said :  "  The  court  will  never  require  such  testimony.  In 
this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  no  testimony  will  be  required 
which  is  shown  to  be  unattainable.  But  no  civilized 
nation  will  be  presumed  to  refuse  those  acts  of  authen- 
ticating instruments  which  are  usual,  and  which  are 
deemed  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  justice.  It  cannot 
be  presumed  that  an  application  to  authenticate  an  edict 
by  the  seal  of  the  nation,  would  be  rejected,  unless  the 


(a)  Talbot  y.  Seeman^  1  Cranch,  1. 
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fact  should  appear  to  the  court,  nor  can  it  be  presumed 
that  any  difficulty  exists  in  obtaining  a  copy.  Indeed', 
in  this  very  case  the  testimony  offered  would  contradict 
such  a  presumption.  The  paper  oflered  to  the  court  is 
certified  to  be  a  copy  compared  with  the  original.  It  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  this  copy  might  not  have  been 
authenticated  by  the  bath  of  the  consul  as  well  as  by 
.  his  certificate."(a)       ■     . 

§  833.  The  question  as  to  the  mode  of  the  proof  of 
the  due  enactment  of  a  statute,  under  a  constitutional 
requirement,  has  in  the  state  of  New  York  been  the 
subject  of  much  forensic  and  judicial  discussion  ;  and  as 
the  subject  is  an  important  one,  we  deem  it  advisable 
in  this  connection  to  present,  somewhat  at  length,  the 
views  and  opinions  which  have  been  elicited  on  that  sub- 
ject. In  Tliomas  v.  DaJdn,(h)  the  question  was  raised 
on  demurrer.  In  that  case  the  plaintiff  sued  as  president 
of  a  banking  association  created  under  the  general  law 
authorizing  the  business  of  banking.  The  objection  was 
taken  that  the  act  under  which  the  association  was 
formed  did  not,  as  was  required  by  the  constitution,  re- 
ceive the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to 
each  branch  of  the  legislature.     But  in  this  case  it  was 
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the  fact  is  denied  by  plea.  The  requisite  constitutional 
solemnities  in  passing  an  act  which  has  been  published 
in  the  statute  book,  must  always  be  presumed  to  have 
taken  place,  until  the  contrary  should  be  clearly  shown. 
Should  the  defendant  withdraw  his  demurrer,  and  plead 
specially  that  the  law  in  question  did  not  receive  the  as- 
sent of  two-thirds,  as  requiredby  the  constitution,  it  will 
then  be  in  order  to  pass  upon  the  solidity  of  such  an  ob- 
jection." Bronson,  J.  also  said :  ''  It  was  conceded  on 
the  argument,  that  the  demurrer  does  not  reach  the  ob- 
jection that  the  act  was  not  passed  by  a  two-third  vote, 
and  I  have  not,  therefore,  considered  the  question  whe- 
ther we  can  look  beyond  the  statute  book. 

§  834.  This  question  again  arose  in  the  case  of  War- 
ner V.  Beers^  President^  and  Bolander  v.  StevenSy  Prm- 
dent,(a)  on  demurrer  to  declarations  by  the  plaintiffs  as 
president  of  banks,  created  under  the  same  act,  upon  a 
writ  of  error  from  the  supreme  court,  who,  in  these  ca- 
ses, had  adhered  to  the  rule  adopted  in  Thomas  v.  Dakerij 
above  cited.  In  these  cases  the  point  was  distinctly 
made  that  the  general  banking  law  did  not  receive  the 
assent  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each 
branch  of  the  legislature,  which  defect  appeared  by  the 
law  itself.  Although  the  decision  in  these  cases  does 
not  necessarily  amount  to  an  actual  adjudication  of  the 
question  by  the  court  for  the  correction  of  errors,  as  the 
aflSrmance  of  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  was, 
by  the  resolution  of  the  court,  placed  upon  the  ground 
that  the  law  was  constitutionally  passed ;  although  it 
might  not  have  received  a  two-third  vote,  as  such  associ- 
ations were  not  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  within  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  the  constitution,  still  as  this  ques- 
tion was  discussed  at  length  by  most  of  the  members  of 


(o)  23  Wend.  103. 
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the  court  who  delivered  opinions,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
indicative  of  what  was  the  understanding  of  the  mem- 
bers in  regard  to  this  question.  We  shall,  therefore, 
present  those  views.  Bradish,  president,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  certificate  of  the  secretary  of  state,  as 
to  the  time  of  a  passage  of  a  hill  by  the  two  houses  of 
the  legislsRure,  was  conclusive  evidence  that  such  bill  had 
been  passed  in  due  form,  except  as  to  bills  referred  to  in 
'  the  ninth  section  of  the  seventli  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state.  In  respect  to  such  latter  bills,  inquiry 
might  be  made  as  to  the  number  of  the  votes  given  on 
their  passage.  But  such  inquiry  could  not  be  by  a  jury  ; 
it  must  be  by  the  court,  by  an  inspection  of  the  record  in 
the  secretary's  office.  The  chancellor  was  of  the  opin- 
ion, that  upon  demurrer  to  a  declaration  in  such  a  case, 
the  court  would  not  look  beyond  the  statute  book  to  as- 
certain whether  the  act  was  passed  by  a  two-third  vote 
or  by  a  majority.  He,  however,  expressed  no  opinion 
upon  the  question  whetlier  a  court  was  authorized,  in  any 
way,  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  mode  in  whic/i  a  law 
tDos  passed,  where  the  act  of  the  legislature  had  received 
the  signature  of  the  governor,  and  had  been  duly  certi- 
fied by  the  secretary  of  state.    Senator  Verplanck  held, 
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same  question  again  came  before  the  supreme  court  un- 
tier  a  plea  that  the  Lockport  Trust  and  Banking  Com- 
pany was  an  association  formed  under  said  act, — which 
association  was  formed  for  banking  purposes  without 
the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  state.  lu 
this  case  also  the  cause  was  disposed  of  on  another 
ground.  The  chief  justice,  however,  on  tliis  branch  of 
the  case,  says  :  ''  The  object  of  the  special  plea  is  to  put 
on  the  record  the  question  of  fact  whether  or  not  the 
general  banking  law  of  1838  was  enacted  by  a  tuxh-third 
vote,  within  the  ninth  section  of  the  seventh  article  of 
the  constitution ;  and  if  not  so  passed,  whether  it  can 
be  upheld  as  a  valid  statute."  After  stating  that  the 
pleas  were  defective,  he  adds :  '^  Both  parties  seem  to 
desire  that  the  defence  should  be  met  on  the  constitu- 
tional ground.  In  the  cases  already  decided  in  this  court 
and  the  court  for  the  correction  of  errors,  though  the 
question  whether  it  is  practicable  for  the  defendant  to 
avail  himself  of  this  defence,  by  setting  up  the  fact  that 
the  bill  did  not  receive  the  assent  of  tico-thirds,  within 
the  constitutional  provision,  was  alluded  to,  no  definitive 
opinions  were  expressed.(a)  In  the  first  case,  the  only 
one  argued  before  us,  it  was  conceded  by  the  counsel  on 
both  sides,  that  the  court  must  assume,  notliing  appear- 
ing on  the  record  to  tlie  contrary,  that  the  law  was 
passed  by  the  requisite  constitutional  vote;  and  we  en- 
tertain no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  view.  If  we 
had  felt  justified  in  taking  official  cognizance  of  the  fact 
otherwise,  the  result  of  our  judgment  in  that  case 
would  have  been  different ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  chan- 
cellor concurred  with  this  court  that  on  the  demurrer  in- 
terposed, he  would  not  look  beyond  the  statute  book;  in 


(a)  Thomas  v.  Da/cin,  22  Wend.    R.  113  ;   Warner  4-  Roy  v.  Beers,  and 
Borlander  v.  Stevens,  23  Wend.  103. 
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other  words,  that  the  court  was  bound  to  assume,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  decision,  that  every  law  there  published 
was  to  be  deemed  constitutionally  enacted ;  he  reserved 
himself  upon  the  question,  whether  the  court  could,  in 
any  form,  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  mode  in  which  a 
law  signed  by  the  governor,  and  duly  certified  by  the  se< 
cretary  of  state,  was  passed.  The  president  and  Sena- 
tor Verplanck,  the  only  two  other  members  delivering 
opinions,  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  this  point,  also  re- 
served themselves,  intimating,  however,  a  doubt  whether 
an  inquiry  could  be  instituted  beyond  the  record  of  the 
law."  After  adverting  to  the  provision  of  the  statute 
relative  to  the  mode  of  publication  and  authentication 
of  laws,  he  says:  "I  have  always  been  inclined  to  the 
opinion,  that  upon  a  fair  interpretation  uf  these  several 
provisions  regarding  their  scope  and  purpose,  the  printed 
publication  of  the  statute,  both  in  the  state  papers  and 
in  the  volume,  should  contain  tlie  endorsed  certificates 
of  the  presiding  officers  and  of  the  governor.  The  law 
comes  into  the  hands  of  the  secretary,  with  those  en- 
dorsements inscribed,  for  his  certificate,  which  would 
seem  naturally  to  follow  them ;  and  this  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  shape  in  which  publication  was  contemplated 
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mode  of  the  enactmeat  of  laws,  they  can  still  be  brought 
to  our  notice,  doubtless,  by  an  exemplified  copy  of  the 
original  on  file.  Until  this  is  done,  we  do  not  look  be- 
yond the  statute  as  published  by  the  requisite  authority, 
and  shall  assume  each  there  found  to  be  constitutionally 
enacted.  In  the  case  before  us,  assuming  that  the  pleas 
constitute  a  valid  defence  to  the  action,  if  true  under  the 
tests  given  in  sec.  3,  1  R.  S.  143,  which  declares  that  no 
bill  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  passed  by  the  assent 
of  two-thirds,  unless  so  certified  by  t/te  presiding  officers 
qfeacli  hoxise^  an  exemplified  copy  of  the  general  banking 
law  might  determine  the  fact  involved  ui  them.  If,  on 
its  production,  no  such  certificate  appeared,  the  court 
would  be  bound  to  regard  it  as  passed  by  a  majority 
only.  But  suppose  it  did  appear,  would  it  be  conclu- 
sive 1  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  so.  There  are  only 
two  modes  of  contradicting  it.  1.  By  the  journals  of  the 
two  houses ;  and,  2.  By  parol  testimony.  The  presiding 
officer  had  all  the  benefits  of  the  first.  The  ayes  and 
noes  were  taken,  and  the  journal  made  up  under  his  su- 
pervision and  control.  His  means  of  ascertaining  and 
determining  the  fact,  when  he  declares  the  law  to  be 
passed,  exceed  those  of  any  other  tribunal  that  might 
afterwards  be  ciilled  upon  to  inquire  into  it.  Besides, 
the  hurry  and  looseness  with  which  the  journals  are 
copied,  and  the  little  importance  attached  to  the  printed 
copies,  necessarily  impair  confidence  in  their  correctness. 
They  are  most  uncertain  data  upon  which  to  found  a  ju- 
dicial determination  of  the  rights  of  property,  much 
more  of  great  constitutional  questions.  As  to  the  se- 
cond mode  of  contradicting  the  certificate,  the  evidence 
would,  if  possible,  be  still  more  fallible  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  case  where, 
from  its  nature,  the  proof  would  be  so  subject  to  the 
doubtful  and  conflicting  recollection  of  witnesses.  No- 
thing short  of  absolute  necessity  could  justify  a  resort 
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to  it  It  would  hardly  deserre  weight  id  contradicting 
the  journal  itself — much  less  the  certificate  of  the  pre- 
siding; officer  affixed  to  the  law."  Hesubsequentlyadds : 
"  But  I  do  not  desire  to  be  understood  as  comntitting 
myself  upon  the  question,  if,  on  a  future  investigation, 
when  it  shall  be  directly  involved,  these  views  shall  be 
found  untenable."  Mr.  Justice  Cowen  did  not  regard 
the  decision  of  the  court  for  the  correction  of  errors, 
above  cited,  conclusive  of  this  question  ;  and  in  this  case 
neither  he  nor  Mr.  Justice  Bronson  expressed  any  opin- 
ion on  this  point. 

§  836.  This  question  again  came  under  consideration 
in  the  case  of  The  Pcopk  v.  Pardy.(a)  The  question  in 
this  case  arose  under  the  act  of  l4th  May,  1840,  annulling 
the  power  conferred  upon  aldermen  in  the  city  of  New 
York  by  the  city  charter  of  1830,  to  officiate  as  judges 
in  the  court  of  general  sessions.  Mr.  Justice  Bronson, 
in  that  case,  at  page  33,  says :  "But  it  is  said  that  the 
act  of  1840  did  not  receive  the  assent  of  two-tliirds  of 
the  members  elected  to  each  branch  of  the  legislature, 
and  consequently  that  it  is  not  a  valid  law.  The  fact 
that  it  did  not  have  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers, was  conceded  on  the  argument ;  and  we  see,  from 
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whether  bills  coming  within  the  two-third  clause  of  the 
constitution,  have  received  the  requisite  number  of  votes : 
and  although  I  have  felt  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  on  that 
question,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  such  an  in- 
quiry may  be  instituted.  The  question  is,  no  doubt,  one 
of  great  delicacy  ;  but  if  the  court  have  the  right  to  en- 
tertain it,  the  duty  is  imperative,  and  we  are  not  at  lib- 
erty to  shrink  from  its  performance.  We  live  under  a 
government  of  laws,  reaching  as  well  to  the  legislative 
as  to  the  other  branches  of  the  government ;  and  if  we 
wish  to  uphold  and  perpetute  free  institutions,  we  must 
maintain  a  vigilant  watch  against  all  encroachments  of 
power,  whether  arising  from  mistake  or  design,  and  from 
whatever  source  they  proceed.  The  constitution  is  ex- 
plicit in  its  terms ;  and  in  a  particular  class  of  cases 
upon  which  the  legislature  may  act,  it  denies  to  a  bare 
majority  of  the  members  the  power  which  in  other  cases 
they  undeniably  possess.  To  give  efficiency  to  this  pro- 
vision, and  secure  the  people  against  the  exorcise  of 
powers  which  they  have  not  granted,  we  must,  I  think, 
when  called  upon  to  do  so,  look  beyond  the  printed  sta- 
tute book,  and  inquire  whether  bills  creating  or  altering 
corporations  have  received  the  requisite  number  of  voles. 
Statute  laws  may  be  read  in  evidence,  either  from  the 
state  papers  or  from  the  volumes  published  by  the  state 
printer.(a)  It  is  also  enacted,  that  "  no  bill  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  passed  by  the  assent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  elected  to  each  house,  unless  so  certified 
by  the  presiding  officer  of  each  house."  To  give  full  ef- 
fect to  this  enactment,  and  provide  a  convenient  mode  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  two-third  clause  in  the  consti- 
tution has  been  duly  observed,  the  law  should  be  pub- 
lished with  ail  the  usual  evidences  of  their  authenticity. 


(a)  1  R.  S.  181,  184,  sec.  8,  12, 
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Tbe  certificate  of  the  presiding  officers  of  the  two  houses, 
and  the  approval  of  the  governor,  should  be  published, 
as  well  as  the  body  of  the  law.  But  as  this  has  not 
been  the  practice,  I  have  examined  the  original  engrossed 
bil!  on  file  in  the  secretary's  office,  and  find  that  the  act 
of  1840  is  only  certified  by  tbe  presiding  officers  in  the 
usual  form  of  certifying  majority  bills.  If  this  be  not 
conclusive,  it  is  at  least  prima  facie  evidence ;  and  fol- 
lowing the  statute,  this  bill  cannot  be  "  deemed  to  Iiave 
been  passed  by  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
elected  to  each  house." 

§  837.  In  the  same  case,  in  the  court  for  the  correc- 
tion of  errors,(a)  the  chancellor  and  senators  Paige  and 
Franklin  held,  that  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whe- 
ther an  act  was  passed  as  a  majority  bill  merely,  or  by 
a  two-third  vote,  courts  may  look  beyond  the  printed 
statute  book  to  the  certificate  upon  the  original  bill  on 
file  with  the  secretary  of  state.  That  if  the  bill  be  not 
certified  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  ttvo  houses  re- 
spectively, in  the  mode  pointed  out  by  the  statute,  it 
must  be  deemed  prima/acW,  at  least  to  have  been  passed 
by  a  vote  less  than  two-thirds,  and  senators  Paige  and 
Franklin  were  of  the  opinion  thai  the  journals  kept  by 
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by  a  majority  vote  only,  required  a  vote  of  two-thirds. 
The  certificate  which  the  secretary  is  required  to  endcNise 
upon  the  bill,  related  rattier  to  the  time  when  such  bill 
became  a  law,  than  to  the  fact  that  it  was  passed  by  a 
constitutional  vote  of  two-thirds ;  when  all  or  any  of  its 
provisions  require  that  it  should  be  passed  by  such  a 
vote.  And  the  revised  statutes  having  only  declared  the 
certificate  of  the  secretary  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  facts  contained  therein,  if  he  does  not  certify  thai  it 
was  passed  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each 
branch  of  the  legislature,  his  certificate  was  not  evidence 
that  it  was  so  passed ;  when  such  an  inquiry  becomes 
material  in  reference  to  the  validity  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  The  legislature  had  declared  by  law 
that  no  bill  shall  be  deemed  to  have  passed  by  a  two- 
third  vote,  unless  it  is  so  certified  by  the  presiding  officer 
of  each  house,  and  he  was  therefore  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  such  a  certificate,  rather  than  the  certificate 
of  the  secretary  of  state  specifying  the  time  when  the 
law  was  passed,  was  to  be  considered  the  only  legal  evi- 
dence that  the  bill  was  in  fact  passed  by  the  assent  of 
two-thirds  of  ail  the  members  elected  to  each  branch  of 
the  legislature.  In  the  case  of  De  Bow  v.  Tlie  Pcaple.^a) 
Bronson,  Ch.  J.,  again  held,  that  the  question  whether  a 
particular  act  was  passed  by  a  two-third  vote  was  to  be 
determined,  whenever  it  arises,  by  the  court,  who  for 
that  purpose  are  to  examine  the  original  law  on  file  in 
the  ofiice  of  the  secretary  of  state ;  and  in  the  latter  case 
he  said  that  this  question,  as  to  whether  the  law  did 
receive  a  two-third  vote,  was  directly  and  necessarily 
presented,  and  that  the  court  could  not,  if  it  would,  turn 
aside  from  considering  it.(i)     It  will  therefore  be  per- 


(a)  1  Denio,  9. 

{h)  See  alao  The  Commercial  Bank  of  Buffalo  v.  Sparrow ,  2  Denio,  97. 
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ceived,  that  this  most  delicate  and  important  question, 
BO  far  as  the  state  of  New  York  is  concerned,  is  judici- 
ally and  deHnitely  settled,  and  that  whatever  may  be  the 
rule  in  England  on  this  point,  the  rule  here  is  finally  put 
at  rest,  and  that  too,  as  we  think,  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  our  peculiar  political  insti- 
tutions, under  a  written  compact  defining  and  limiting 
legislative  powers. 

§  838.  I  have  now  presented  all  the  varied  topics 
which  I  have  deemed  it  important  to  discuss.  It  is  due 
to  myself  in  conclusion  to  say,  that  in  the  presentation 
of  this  branch  of  my  subject  I  have  considered  it  impor- 
tant  to  present  mauy  instances  in  which  a  particular  rule 
of  construction  has  been  applied  to  particular  cases,  as 
illustrative  of  the  rule  itself,  as  well  as  its  practical  ap- 
plication by  courts,  and  in  such  instances  to  present  so 
many  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case  as  to 
enable  my  readers,  without  a  resort  to  the  cases  them- 
selves, to  readily  perceive  the  extent  to  which  the  rule 
itself  has  been  carried,  aud  the  mode  of  applying  it.  In 
considering  the  rules  of  construction  under  the  varied 
heads  of  remark,  I  have  also  in  some  instances  presented 
in  juxta-position  tlie  varied  views  of  judges  in  reference 
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io  America,  358  to  959. 
in  England,  243  to  358. 
ACTS  IN  DEROGATION  OF  NATURAL  RIGHTS,  WHEN  VOID. 

236  to  309. 
ACTS  DIRECTORY,  783  to  786. 
ACTS.  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE,  913  to  931. 
AFFIRMATIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  ACTS,  771  to  813. 
ftffirmaliTB  acts  creating  a  fianetiiM,  790. 

directing  ■  thing  to  be  done  io  x  giTOn  time,  78S. 

do  not  take  away  ft  cuttom,  796. 

effect  upon  ftctiona  at  common  law,  771. 

effect  Dpon  (he  commoD  law,  771. 

giring  a  right,  and  aileot  ai  to  remedy,  774. 

tlluBtrstioM  of  role*  lelating  to,  773  to  774. 

Inlrodnctive  of  a  new  law,  778. 

nature  of,  771. 
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ARCHONS. 

their  authority,  U. 
ARKANSAS. 

bill  of  rights,  230  to  233. 

legislature  of,  233  to  235. 
ATHENIAN  DEMOCRACY,  12. 
ATHENS. 

assembly  of,  10. 

goYernment  of,  9. 

senate,  10,  12. 
ATTAINDER  BILLS. 

Definition  of,  366. 

distinction  between  them  and  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  366. 

include  both,  366. 
AUTHENTIC  INTERPRETATION,  603,  625. 
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power  of  congress  over,  351. 

not  exclusive  in  congress,  351. 

right  of  state  not  taken  away  until  congress  exerts  the  power,  351. 

repeal  of  congressional  act  does  not  confer  the  right  on  states,  351. 

when  congressional  act  takes  effect  power  of  state  suspended,  352. 
BILLS  OF  CREDIT. 

constitutional  restrictions  upon,  377  to  381. 

definition  of,  377  to  379. 

nature  of,  377  to  379. 

must  issue  on  faith  of  state,  378. 

must  be  designed  to  circulate  as  money,  378. 

persons  issuing  must  have  power  to  bind  the  state,  378. 

states  cannot  issue  them,  380. 

states  may  grant  acts  of  corporation  for  attainment  of  objects  of  so- 
ciety, 380. 

state  bank  bills  not  bills  of  credit,  381. 
BILLS   APPROPRIATING   PUBLIC   PROPERTY  OR  MONEY  TO 
PRIVATE  USE,  418  to  449. 

constitutionality  of  such  acts.  417  to  465. 

sec  two-third  hills. 
BLACKSTONE,  VVM. 

view  of  sovereignty  and  power  of  parliament,  243. 
BURKE. 

view  of  natural  rights,  256. 
BURLAMAQUL 

view  of  sovereignty,  237. 
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CARTHAGENIAN  GOVERNMENT,  15. 

characlei  of,  17. 

aenaie  and  usembly,  17. 

■enate,  \5. 

sen  ale's  powers,  16. 

auffeiee*  and  magiatTstn,  15. 

tiibunsi  of  the  bandredB,  16. 
CHRISTIAN. 

view  ofaatboritj  of  pulismenl,  343. 
CLOSE  INTERPRETATION. 

nature  of,  603 
CLOSE  CONSTRUCTION,  604,  610. 
COMMERCE. 

definitiun  of  under  consiitution,  336. 

includes  traffic,  326. 

includes  naTigajliDn,  326. 

wbat  >»  meant  by  "  among  Ibe  aereral  statea,"  328. 

whetbei  it  eitenda  to  health  and  inspection  laws,  331. 

wbat  acts  concerning  commerce  &ie  wilbin  fedetal  conatitntioa,  335 
ta  347. 

wbat  acts  not  within  it,  347  to  351. 
COMPREHENSIVE  CONSTRUCTION. 

definition  of,  604. 
CONSEQUENCES. 

when  regarded  in  conatnictian,  693  to  697. 
CONNECTICUT. 

aasoeiation  of  inbabilsnta,  63. 

billof  righu.  136  to  139. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  UNITED  STATES— co 

Mh  unendmsDl  to  what  applicable,  310. 
CONSTITUTIONAL  RESTRICTIONS. 

apon  legislative  power,  417  to  578. 

apoQ  Iftxing  power,  SSI  to  326. 
CONSTiTUTIONALITY  OF  LAWS. 

creating  corporations,  449  lo  466. 

ex  poato  facio  laws,  366  tu  375. 

eminent  domain,  466  to  500. 

granting  public  properly  for  private  or  loc 

health  and  inapeclion  lawn,  331. 

impairing  obligation  of  coalracis,  383  to  4 

judicial  acta  of  legislation,  500  to  530. 

retioapectire  laws,  530  to  550. 

atainles  of  limitation,  400  to  408. 

two-third  bills,  417  to  466. 

Blalules  affecting  light  of  trial  by  jury,  5& 
CONSTRLCTION. 

—  according  to  ordinary  ugnificalion,  651. 

—  according  to  Bubjecl  matter,  631,  654, 65i 
■ffirmativa  and  negative  atalutea,  771  to  i 
ambigDoaa  lerms,  631. 

an  exception,  7  IS. 
^According  to  intent  of  UgisIUure,  640, 6T 
—eonrormable  to  general  usage,  6S9. 

coupling  words,  657. 

deeds  and  wills,  646  to  660. 

delegating  authority,  713. 

derived  from  civil  law,  612. 

derived  from  the  reason  of  the  law,  634. 

derived  froni  natural  import  of  words,  66 1 
-^difference  from  into rprel alien,  600,  603. 

doubtful  meaning  of  words,  TID. 
..^equitable  construction,  814  to  838. 
.  equitable  constnictiun  of  penal  acts,  839  I 

equivocal  terms,  633. 

eitpressions  Gust-cpiible  of  different  roeaoi 
.,not  10  elude  the  lorce  of  an  act,  671. 

not  to  destroy  an  act,  710. 

nature  of,  600. 

penal  statutes,  854  to  878. 

permissive  worda,  728,  910. 

power  of  Congress  over  commerce,  326  I 

proviso,  712. 

partieolar  words,  681  to  720. 
"  complaint,"  686. 
'Mefcndant,"  687. 
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CONSTRUCTION— cmfMM./. 

"  depending,"  733. 

"  final  jadgniBnt,"  683,  684. 

"high  seas,"  719. 

"may,"  724  to  739. 

"  malicioualy  and  without  jaatifisble  cuim,"  687. 

"lawof  the  land,"  722. 

"  legal  a^lllement,"  721. 

"  party,"  681. 

"  person,"  688. 

"  plaintiff,"  682. 

"saviDg  clause,"  711. 

"  snperaede,"  683. 

"  tea  and  loaf-angBT,"  715,  716. 

"trial,"  685. 

public  and  prirate  acta,  913  ta  934. 

TelatiTe  words  to  antecedent,  0S6. 
. — remedial  acts,  692. 
.. — retroBpectiTe  acts,  679. 
reTenuelawa,  714  to  721. 

simitar  expresaians  in  (he  same  or  diflerenl  acts,  664  to  666. 
atalDtes  in  pari  materia,  647,  791,  770. 
sense  when  cleai,  663. 
technical  terma,  630,  679. 
terms  of  art,  630. 
things  favorable,  640. 
to  produce  some  effect,  631,  632. 
Ibinga  odious,  640. 

when  it  leads  to  false  conaequeoces,  663. 
plain,  627. 
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CONTRACTS. 

oblif^tions  of,  what,  38d,  383. 
CONTROLLING  FORCE  OF  STATUTES,  236,  289. 
COSMI. 

what,  5. 
CRETE. 

goTernment  of,  4. 
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DEFECTS  OF  EXPRESSION,  617,  618. 
DELAWARE. 

legislature  of,  158,  l&O. 
DELEGATION  OF  AUTHORITY. 

construction  of,  713. 
"  DEPENDING." 

how  construed,  733. 

DESIGN  OF  LAW. 

how  ascertained,  645. 
DIRECTORY  STATUTES,  782  to  796. 
DIVISION  OF  STATUTES,  594,  697. 
DOMAT. 

▼iew  of  divine  right  of  soFereignty,  241 

how  sovereignty  to  be  exercised,  241. 

roles  of  construction,  613,  625. 
DOUBTFUL  CLAUSES. 

how  construed,  626. 
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EGYPTIANS. 

character  of,  13. 

kings,  13. 

kingdom  hereditary,  13. 

laws  and  customs,  13. 

mode  of  enacting  laws,  14. 

public  affairs,  how  conducted,  14. 

power  of  the  state,  13. 
EMINENT  DOMAIN,  466  to  500. 

compensation  must  be  made,  467. 

compensation,  how  made,  467,  468. 

compensation,  when  made,  473,  478. 

can  only  be  exercised  for  public  use,  478  to  486. 

constitutionality  of  its  exercise,  466  to  500. 

incident  to  government,  466. 

mode  of  assessment  for,  473,  469. 
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Duj  be  flxerciied  bj  general  koU,  487. 

nature  of,  479. 

neceMity  for  iu  exereiae,  407. 

no  contract  impaired  b;  it,  466. 

what  propertj  majr  be  taken  for  pnbUo  ate,  4BB  to  4SS. 

what  in  a  public  nae,  493,  49tt. 

without  iudeinnitj  csDiiot  be  exercisod,  473.  - 
EHPOfTBRED. 

how  conaliued,  733. 
ENGLAND. 

conalitnlion  of,  40. 

law  of,  26. 

legislature  of,  38. 

king's  power,  89. 

Magna  Chartn,  30. 

origin  of  parliament,  30. 

ttalutesaf,  37,  36,  37. 

how  enacted,  27,  38,  30. 
EPHORI. 

what,  7. 
EQUITABLE  CONSTRUCTION. 

cautions  to  be  obeeried  in,  S31  to  839. 

definition  of,  814,  815. 

Domal'a  view  of,  824  to  835. 

definite  terma  malt  be  followed,  836. 

EDglish  rule,  821,836.  ' 

Gtotins'  Tiew  of,  816,  823. 

illuatraliona  of  rule,  827  to  839. 

muat  be  consistent  and  not  repugnant  to  tbe  words,  830. 
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io  not  extend  to  oJTil  eaaea,  36S,  389. 
HuUdiif  an  inaooaDt  act  criminal,  3S7. 
what  ia  an  «z  pMt  facia  law,  366. 


FALSE  DEMONSTRATION. 

doM  tiot  ritiate  an  aet,  SSI. 
FIT  PERSON. 

bow  eotwtnied,  734. 
FORCE  OF  STATUTES. 

not  to  be  deatrojed  bj  oonatfuelioii,  671. 
FREE  INTERPRETATION. 

na^  of,  603. 


GOVERNMENT. 

Athena,  S. 

Crelo,  4. 

«aatera  natioiu,  3. 

Groeoa,  5. 

Rome,  3. 

Sparta,  6. 

to  be  kept  in  diatioet  departnMnU,  i 
GRECIAN  GOVERNMENT,  S. 
GROTIUS. 

Ttaw  of  BOTeieigaty,  340,  Sti. 


HEALTH  LAWS. 

eonslitutioMliiy  of,  331. 
HIGH  SEAS. 

definition  of  tenui  719. 
HISTORY  OF  LEGISLATION. 

reMrted  u>  in  eonuruction,  7W. 
HOOKER. 

Tiew  «f  Uw  politie,  23i». 
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ILUNOIS. 

binofrishU,SOg,  913. 

legislature  of,  313,  315. 
IMMEDIATELY. 

haw  conitraed,  734. 
IMPAIRING  OBLIGATION  OF  CONTRACTS. 

eonaUialioDalitj  of  acu,  383,  415. 

■eta  regDlailng  mode  of  proceeding,  387. 

acta  which  do  not  impair  obligation,  408. 

■analling  legialative  grania,  405. 

contract,  dcGoition  of,  382. 

contract  between  atatea  and  indiTiduala,  384. 

contract  between  a  atale  and  a  corporalioa,  385. 

changing  acta  of  incorporatiooi,  397. 

changing  nature  uf  eatalea,  413. 

diaeharging  ar  abrogating  contnot,  385. 

diaaolving  mairlage  contracU,  415. 

it  of  cnnititutianal  rastriclioo,  383. 
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IMPERIAL  LEGISLATION,  9. 
mPLIED  RESTRICTIONS. 

apoo  powers  of  oongxeasy  976. 
INCIDENTS  OF  STATUTES,  «>4»  699,  688. 
INDEMNITT  FOR  PRIVATE  PROPERTY  TAKEN  FOR  PUBLIC 

USE,  468  to  478. 
INDUNA. 

logidttnra  of,  198, 199. 

power  of  legislature,  900,  SOI. 
INHERENT  POWER  OF  LEGISLATURE,  836, 309. 
INSPECTION  AND  HEALTH  LAWS, 

oonstitattoDsIity  of,  331. 
INTENT  OF  LEGISLATURE. 

derived  from  aid  of  eooimoii  law,  676, 678, 796. 

bow  eolleoted,  647. 
INTERNAL  COMMERCE. 

defined*  336  to  346. 
INTERPRETATION  AND  CONSTRUCTION,  660^  788. 

anthentio  interpretatioii  defined,  608. 

oloee  interpretation  defined,  603. 

eoofonnaUe  to  general  oMge,  689. 

deriTod  from  the  dril  law,  634, 639. 

design  of,  611, 618,  668. 
\ .    doetrinalis,  686. 

extensive  interpretation  defined,  608. 

extravagant  interpretation  defined,  603. 

goveroed  l)y  the  intent  of  legialatnre,  698. 

free  and  unrestricted  interpretation  defined,  603. 

limited  interpretation  defined,  603. 

Mackeldey's  view  of,  625  to  627. 

natureof,  601,  600. 

not  to  lead  to  an  absurdity,  631. 

not  to  be  resorted  when  sense  is  clear,  627. 

predestinated  defined,  603. 

technical  terms,  630. 

terms  of  art,  630. 

uses  of,  when  the  language  is  obscure,  633. 

uses  of,  when  terms  are  obscure  and  equivocal,  633. 

uses  of,  when  words  used  are  susceptible  of  different  meaning,  631. 

osualis,  627. 
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JEWS. 

character  and  government,  80  to  88. 
JUDICIAL  INTERPRETATION,  677  to  593. 
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JDDTCUL  POWERS  OF  THB  LEGISLATURE,  500  to  53S. 

BCU  judicial  dafiaed,  500. 

acta  appointing  special  admin iatntor,  507. 

■clB  awarding  a  new  trial,  536. 

amhoiizing  sate  or  infants'  estates,  503,  503,  514. 

contirming  sales  of  eatales,  513. 

Slanting  a  divorce,  513. 

granting  an  appeal,  518. 

granting  a  review,  5^1  to  538. 

mating  partition,  500. 

must  not  bo  exercised  bj  the  legislature,  50O  to  538. 

must  not  deietmine  facta,  501. 

Montesque's  view,  501. 

nol  judicial  unless  facts  are  ascertaiaed  and  settled,  60t. 

reviving  demands  barred  by  statutes  of  licailation,  SIT,  518. 

nhethet  judicial  or  not  delermiDed  from  the  eircum stances  of  eaok 
ease,  517. 
JURY  TRIALS. 

eoiiBtitationaljiy  of  tcts  affecting  this  right,  5S0  to  509. 
JUST  COMPENSATION, 

for  private  property  taken  for  the  public  use,  467  to  478. 

how  lo  be  ascertained,  473,  468. 

how  to  be  made,  467,  468. 

when  it  must  be  made,  473  to  478. 
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bill  of  rights,  193  to 
legislature  of,  163. 
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aabjeel-BiaUer  of  eonuaei,  384. 

taxiq  bod  eiempiMl  by  MaiDte,  405. 

uUaf  ptn*ie  properly  for  pablie  oae,  413. 

wlieaeoiitnei  ii  not  exeenled,  and  ia  wjihoiU 
LAW  MAKING  POWER. 

where  letted,  336. 
L.AWS  or  ATHENS. 

mode  ofeDaeimeat,  11. 

Anglo-Saxon,  33. 

EoglaDd,  36,  38. 
LAW  OF  THE  LAND. 

eoMiTaclioo  of  thu  lerm,  723. 
LEGISLATION. 

Anf[lo-Saxoa,33. 

Egjpiiaa,  13. 

EnglUb,  38. 

natare  of,  I. 

origin  of,  in  the  United  States,  46. 

New  Plfmoath  colony,  &fl. 

Virginia  colony,  45. 
LEGISLATIVE  EXPOSITION. 

wbat,  443. 

weight  of,  io  eonstiuiog  ita  own  powen,  M. 
LEGISLATIVE  POWER,  !07. 

limitations  of,  310. 

eoDititnlional  reatrictionB  npon,  310. 

nature  of,  443. 

oTet  priTate  properly,  466  to  &00. 

to  paM  relroepeciive  la  we,  38S,  309. 
LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

powars  of,  500. 
LEGISLATIVE  ACTS. 
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LEX  REGIA,  3. 

LIBBER'S  INTERPRETATION  AND  CONSTRUCTION,  600  lo  604, 

610.611. 
LIMITATIONS  TO  LEGISLATIVE  POWER,  310. 
LIMITED  INTERPRETATION,  603. 
LITERAL  INTERPRETATION,  604. 
LOAt'  SUGAR. 

constracIioD  of  this  lerai,  716. 
LOCAL  PURPOSE. 

what,  419. 
LOCK'S  VIEW  OF  THE  NATURE  OF  GOVERNMENT,  34T. 
LOUISIANA. 

legialalure  of,  201  to  203. 
LYCUBGUS'S  PLAN  OF  GOVERNMENT,  7. 

M 

MAINE. 

Inll  of  riehla,  107,  108,  100,  110,  111. 
legislUure  of,  111,  112. 
MARYLAND. 

bill  of  rights,  169,  187. 

legialatule  of,  167,  168. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

bill  of  rights  of,  113  to  130. 

legiakiure  of,  ISO. 
MASSACHUSETTS  BAY  COLONY. 

body  of  libeilies  of,  73. 

change  of  goveinmeDt  of,  68. 

charter  of,  64. 

ciril  and  criniiDal  laws  of,  74. 
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MICHIGAN. 

bill  of  righu  of,  397  to  S29. 

legiditote  of,  9Qft,  230. 
MINUS. 

model  of  goTeiomeat,  4. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

bill  of  righta  of,  303  to  SOO. 

legislature  of,  SOe  to  308. 

legialatiTQ  power  of,  308,  SOft. 
MISSOURI. 

bill  of  rightB  of,  222  to  22&. 

Ic^alature  of,  235  to  337. 
MIXED  INTERPRETATION. 

what,  604  to  006. 
MONTH. 

how  oooBlrued,  730. 

N 

NATURALIZATION  LAWS. 

power  of  coDgreM  otci:,  3S1. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

but  of  t|[;hi3or,  123  to  130. 

legialUure  of,  130, 131. 
NEW  JERSEY. 

bill  of  cighiB  of,  151  to  154. 
legialaliire  of,  154  to  1K9. 
NEW  PJ.YMOirill  COLONY,  55. 

charier  lo,  58. 

general  court  of,  61. 

history  of,  56. 

Uwa  of,  59. 

legislation  of,  55,  49. 

origin  of,  55. 

publication  of  lawa,  62,  63. 
NEW  YORK. 

bill  of  rights  of,  140  10  143. 

leeisb,lurD4>f  143  lo  145. 
N0SClTUU\SOCilS, 

applied  to  construction  of  statute 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

legislature  of,  177. 


OBSCUHE  CLAOSF,.S. 

rule  of  construction  of,  626, 057. 
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OBSCURITIES. 

how  aoUed,  GIB. 
OIUO. 

bill  of  nghts  of,  193  to  198'. 

legislature  of,  19D,  193. 
OMISSIONS. 

hnw  supplied,  618. 
OPINION  OF  ANCIENT  WRITERS  ON  SOVEREIGNTY,  S 
"  OR." 

how  uDDStraed,  733. 
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PALEY'S  VIEW  OF  THE  NATURE  OF  GOVERNMENT,  836. 
PARI  MATERIA  STATUTES,  751. 

acts  of  the  same  legislature,  735. 

delinition  uF,  ~5t. 

exception  or  specific  things  out  of  geneTol,  76S. 

object  of  consitlering  them,  055. 

one  pail  of  a  statute  by  another,  TGI. 

public  Btaliiles  in  pari   materia  relaling-  to  distinct  and  independent 
subjects,  059. 

statutes  dictated  by  some  policy,  why  considered  together,  757. 

BlatulCB  continued  and  clauses  added,  758. 

the  nature  of,  751. 

the  object  of,  753. 

two  acts  passed  at  same  lime  and  relating'  to  same  subject,  753. 

what  are  slitutca  in  pari  maieria,  751. 

when  other  parts  of  a  statute  to  be  considered,  703. 

It  wiih  particular.  704. 
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PENAL  STATUTES.— Condwd. 

genenl  woids,  how  realrained,  855. 

ID  derogation  of  common  right,  S57. 

in  definlBg  f&ots  and  punUtimeaU,  856. 

ID  f&TOT  of  paiticulai  psrHuaa,  65S. 

not  to  be  constraed  u  affecting  right*  of 

iUiuItatioD  of  pteceding  rules,  8G2i  6E0, 

to  be  taken  atiictlj  or  titeraJly,  855. 

iUuBtration  of  rule,  856,  857,  SStl,  863,  8< 

MarBhall'a  Tiew  of  the  role,  865. 

reason  why  not  extended  bj  coDSlraction 

what  are  such  alatute*,  654, 

what  It  meant  when  il  i«  said  tbej  are  ti 
lion,  8et. 

when  conaliaed  equitably,  839,  800. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

bill  of  lights  of,  146  lo  161. 

legielatuie  of,  U5. 
PERSIANS. 

character  of  government  of,  17  to  19. 
PLATO'S  VIEW  OF  GOVERNMENT,  6. 
POWERS  OF  CONGRESS,  319. 

as  to  direct  taxes,  3L8, 

borrow  monejr,  318. 

coin  monejr,  353. 

constitute  courts,  357, 

declare  war,  357, 

exercise  excluaire  legislation,  3&6. 

make  laws,  3G3. 

organize  the  army,  358. 

OTCr  naluralizatiun  and  bankruptcy,  351  I 

DTer  post  oflices  and  post  roads,  356. 

punish  for  counierfciling  coin,  353. 
piracies,  357. 

promote  the  a 

laiea,  321. 
POWERS  or  LEGISLATURE, 

independent  uf  constitution,  336  to  309. 

judicial  power  of,  500  lo  517. 

to  grant  an  appeal,  518. 

lo  grant  a  review,  521. 
PREAMBLE, 

when  considered,  and  tis  influence  in  con 
PREDESTINATED  INTERPRETATION, 

what,  603. 
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PRIVATE  PROPERTY  FOR  PUBLIC  USE,  466  to  500. 
can  only  be  UkoD  foT  public  uk,  476  to  480. 
pmftM  purpoM,  what,  419. 
pahlic  purpose,  what,  418. 
PROOF  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  STATUTES,  935  to  953. 
■nciSDt  doctrine,  935, 936. 
acl  in  secretary's  oScc,  943  to  953. 
journal  of  huuKt,  how  f»r  evidence,  943  to  953. 
statute  books  printed  by  authority,  when  evidenca,  936  to  940. 
cates  under  two-third  billi  in  New  York  reviewed,  943  to  953. 
of  foreign  Uatotee  and  laws,  941  la  943. 
PROVISO. 

Ii«w  eonstnied,  713. 
PUBLIC  PURPOSE. 

what,  418. 
PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  ACTS. 

public  acts,  jadicial  nolie«  takea  of,  913,  &I&  to  917. 

definiiion  of,  913. 

when  deemed  public  general  acts,  913. 

wbut  acts  are  public,  913. 

concerning  government,  913. 

concerning  public  oflicers,  913. 

concerning  whole  vpiritnallty,  913. 

«onceining  trade  in  general,  or  any  apecific  trade,  913. 

concerning  all  aubjocts,  913. 

concerning  all  persons  generally,  though  relating  to  apeei' 
lie  thing*,  913. 

private  ads  recognized  in  paUic  acts,  914, 9SS  to  9S4. 

public  general  acta,  014. 

public  local  lets,  911, 
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PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  ACTS.— Cim/in«tfd. 
priTite  acts,  definition  of,  913. 

concerning;-  particular  species,  or  things,  or  persons,  9i 
relating  to  divers  particular  species,  things,  or  persons,  9 
private  local  acts,  914. 
construed  as  other  private  acts,  though  made  public  by  < 

press  enactment,  927. 
do  not  bind  or  aflfect  strangers  or  persons  not  n&med 
them,  stand  on  footing  of  other  private  contracts,  91 
not  binding  on  parlies  until  accepted,  932. 
exceptions  to  rule  that  they  do  not  bind,  those  not  n^m 

933. 
not  to  bo  construed  by  otlier  acts  in  pan  materia,  933. 
]>osse8s  no  additional  weight  by  being  declared  pcblic,  & 
PUBLIC  USE  OF  POPEHTY, 

what,  499. 
PUFFENDORF'S  VIEW  OF  SOVEREIGNTY,  242. 
PURVIEW  OF  AN  ACT,  709. 

a 

QUALITIES  OF  STATUTES,  594  to  599. 

R 

RATIONAL  INTERPRETATION,  604. 
REGULATION  OF  COMMERCE, 

what,  320  to  351. 
REPEAL  OF  iSTATUTES,  870  to  012. 

(lircclin;:  nn».!(.'  ot  |»n)>«'ciJlii)ii  l>y  .^jToiiil    ;i.'t,  aiiil    thrn   iTr-ne'i 

rlTt'cl  ol"  .'i  r»'i'fu!  of  II  |u:ij'-l.clit)n:il  .n't,  S^^T. 

♦•llort  of  upon  ri;_;lit?»  lu'ijiiirrii  iin-lf-r  :i  r%;;ir;:«'.  ^:i.'». 

r'tlVfi  of  iijioii  ri^lil.>  ac'iuiH'il  !iy  ijiii  umli  r  >r;.:t;t«->,  "^[n',, 

rllVi'l.>  i»rijjiiin  riizhl.-*  ar.j'.;ir«'.i  !>>'  :iol>  d.inf  in  viularinii  i»'\;.  *i-" 

rt]"i'ct  »»f  rrj-Liil  ^friirra!!;, ,  "'■»;». 

eliV'cl  ol'acls  ell  iiJLiiiij  nat'iK-  nf  (■<' i!r--.  .^»-»-J. 

eftfci  <i:  rrvisiiMi  lijuin  in.iiii  r  it^'i.»ii:t>,  s^o. 

ilVfCt  of  on  vt\-lril  rivil  ri:^lit>-.  >*>l,  '^^"J. 

«;llVa*l  of  ii|uiii  lucliiKilc  ri^lit>,  ^^  I . 

I'tToct  of  rcjiral  ii|.'on  |!«.i,allii-.-  tT'ialoiI  or  uivrn,  S«j'j. 

cllt'ct  of  upon  .-laliiti.'a.  r«r5lra:ii;r;„'  ri^^hts,  t?'.M.J. 

L'lVecl  of  upon  ^latuti-s  lmmiil:  ri;:!iic;,  >\)Ci. 

etTecis  of  repeal  of  rcpealinii^acts,  900. 

exceptions  to  rul«;  tiiai  sijb>cquent  act  repeals  former  nric5,  OOj 

by  uivinj  an  ini'reaseil  ]j(Mialty,  •'^'.♦O. 

bv  tJi^Jiii:!  ^  p«Mialty  to  J  crjjons  ;:ciierally,  ami  Mihtsoijiipiji^  aoiv  j-.\ 
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REPEAL  OF  STATUTES— C(m(.nu«rf. 
il  to  pirtv  injareJ,  898. 

if  both  ma;  the;  ■ball  stand  logeiber;  879. 

illastnlianB  of  rules,  ss  to  efieeu  of  repeal  upon  righlSi  88S,  883, 
SSI,  992. 

b;  not  annulliiig  a  right,  but  giving  same  right  to  another,  902. 

not  to  be  by  impllcatiun,  679. 

positive  enactments  not  to  bterfere  with  pre-existing  eoittracts,  879- 

proviso  saving  repeal,  003. 

qualilicatioQ  of  rul«  that  when  two  acts  nonflict  the  latter  repeals  the 
former,  870. 

revising  a  statute  to  take  effect  at  a  future  daj,  90Q,  003. 

revising  act  embracing  all  provisions  of  former  act,  904. 

revising  common  law,  904. 

revisirifc  act  omitting  part  of  act  revised,  903. 

repeal  by  non-user  not  allowed,  908. 

repeals  not  favored  in  law,  879. 

rules  of  civil  law  respecting  conlrarienl  laws,  009  to  913. 

subsequent  act  controlling  former,  00.1. 

statutes  modifying  a  remedy,  881. 

suspension  of  a  aiaiute  for  limited  time  not  a  repeal,  IKie. 

when  an  act  enacted  io  same  term  as  former  act  is  no  repeal  of  an- 
other by  implication,  898. 

when  general  piovisiuns  made  in  particular  acts  passed  subsequent 
to  general  acts,  900,901. 

when  it  imposes  a  new  penalty  repeals  bj  implication  a  difletenl 
penally,  896. 

when  one  act  grants  a  light  and  sabaequent  one  gives  a  penally 
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^^^H 

BEmOSPECTlVE  LAWS-Cwi.nwrf.                                                   ^ 

EngUh  fionwruMion  of  l«Btat&liTe  povrer  in  this  re«p«l,  391,             , 

how  bt  KipMtunixl.  509. 

haw  ftt  manc-iionei!  by  prKreilcnU,  300. 

messlUy  docs  noi  depend  on  o.nMilatioD,  903  to  2117. 

^^^ 

^^^^ 

^^^B 

not  Moeiinncd  hy  federal  oonWiiaiion.  30a. 

^^_ 

^^^^ 

ROM  foMliluluffitiuru.  ^.,  ni.                                               ^^H 

^^^^^ 

powM  ari»2i>kiure  to  |»m  tlieiii,  880,  -290.                         ^^^1 

^^^P 

ismnlial  «el>  curing  defdctire  demta,  &e.,  S43  to  &SO.      ^^^^H 

rcm»dia1  Isir  may  be  roinMpMtiva,  903.                              ^^^H 

■tBUtn*  ont  lo  be  dcinmiiod  relroapectively,  G79.               ^^^H 

uncnnffitiitioiial,  833.                                                                       ^^^^1 

wliBi  urn  dccmoJ  rclraspectite,  531. 

wi.«  rBirosiisoilYo  undn  the  eoiuUtutwD  «r  Tetmee^e.  SSB  M  MO.    ! 

RKVENHH  LAWS.                                                                                           | 

ttUME 

1 

1 

yOTcninient  of,  B. 

SAVING  CLAUSE, 

how  C0Ditrued,7U. 
SF,NSE. 

when  clear  to  goTem,  619. 
SOLON'S  INSTITUTIONS,  9. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

baiofiighiaof,  177  10  179. 

legisltlure  of,  177. 
SOVEREIGN  STATE. 

wh»t,  230. 
SOVEREIGNTY, 

abwlute  nniure  or,  337. 

definition  of,  S36. 
SPARTAN  GOVERNMENT,  5- 
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STATUTES, 

conlTolling  force  of,  336  to  £139. 

forbidding,  633,910. 

for  public  BDod,  eonatruetion  of,  620. 

of  England,  36. 

efficacy  of,  43,  43. 

in  pari  materia,  1S1,  770. 

in  leairaint  of  libeitj,  631. 

penniuiie,  633, 

having  icfeiEnce  (o  othera,  639. 
STRICT  INTEHPilETATIUN. 

diflcreuce  between  it  and  large,  60&- 
SUFFETES, 

powers  of,  IS. 


TAXES,  DUTIES,  AND  IHWSTS,  31T. 
TAXING  POWER  OF  STATES,  331. 
TEAS, 

eonstmctiun  of,  715. 
TECHNICAL  TERMS, 

conalructiuD  of,  630,  670. 
TENNESSEE, 

billofiighta  of,  187,  183. 

legialaiute  of,  188  to  103. 
THESEUS. 

popular  goveinnient,  9. 
TIME, 

conslructioD  of,  735. 
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casM  reviewed  of  two-third  bills, '4^6  to  438. 

copt^mporaneoue  ezpoeilion  not  in  eonfliet  with  author's  constrae- 
tioii,438. 

review  of  ihe  doctrine  of  le^ative  exposition  open  its  own  powert, 
and  controlling  force  of  it  denied,  442  to  447. 

releases  upon  condition  not  saffieient  to  elude  eonstitotional  re- 
striction, 447  to  449. 

two-third  bills  creating^  Ae.eorporatioDSf  440  to  465. 

municipal  corporation  within  constitutional  reatrictiooy  449  to  460. 

indefinite  number  of  corporations  created  by  one  act,  460, 466. 

legislative  precedent  not  entitled  to  much,  weight,  444,  447. 


VATTEL*S  RULES  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  627  to  646. 
VERMONT. 

bill  of  rights.  131  to  136. 

legislation  of,  136. 
VIROINIA. 

bill  of  rights,  169  to  176. 

charter  of  colony  of,  45. 

charter  of  1623, 48. 

charter,  dissolved  in  1634, 48. 

coDstitntion  of,  in  1610,  46. 

general  assembly  of  1619,  47. 

government  charter  to,  47. 

laws  of,  47. 

legislature  and  laws,  51  to  54. 

legislative  powers,  43. 

legislative  power,  how  divided,  47. 

political  power  of,  43. 

state  of  colony,  48. 
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WODDESSON'S  VIEW  OF  LEGISLATIVE  POWER,  238. 
WORDS, 

when  clear,  interpretation  unnecessary,  628. 
unintelligible,  how  construed,  628. 
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